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PREFACE. 



It was in the sumjner of 1888, od my first viflit to Kasmir, that I was attracted 
to the task which the present work is iotetideJ to complete. 

Amidst the ancient remains and traditiav.s \Mvh. the Valley has preserved in 
such ahundance, I could not fail to become imprfissed with the importance of 
Kalhana's Chronicle, our oldest and fullest record of Kasmir history. I realized 
that in order to render its contents fully accessible for research it was necessary, on 
the one hand, to obtain a critically correct teit, and on the other, to collect for its 
elucidation whatever data a close study of the country and its old remains could 
furnish. 

My subsequent visits to Kasmir offered valuable opportunities in both 
directions. In 1889 I succeeded in securing the codex arehetypus of all extant 
manuscripts of the Rdjatarangini, and with its help I was able to publish in 1892 
my critical edition of the text of the Chronicle. In its preface I expressed my 
intention of embodying the materials I had collected for the interpretation of the 
work in the form of a commentary to be published as a second volume. 

Heavy official labours and another literary duty did not allow me to approach 
this portion of my task until the summer of 1895, when an arrangement between 
the Kashmir Barbar and the Punjab University, adopted on the recommendation 
of the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists, secured to me the necessary 
facilities. Availing myself of the two months' periods of ' special duty ' granted to 
me in extension of the summer vacations of 1895, 1896, and 1898, 1 wns ftble to 
expand the plan of my labours and ultimately to complete the present annotated 
translation of the Chronicle which, together with its Introduction and various 
Appendices, is now offered in place of the commentary originally contemplated. 

The detailed analysis of the Bajatarangini contained in the initial chapters 
of my Introduction will explain the reasons which make the Rajatarangini so 
important for the study of ancient Kasmir and for Indian historical research 
generally. This importance and the exceptional interest which attaches to 
Kalbana's "Eiver of Kings" as practically the sole extant product of Sanskrit 
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literature possessing tlie character of a true CHiroDicle, account for the efforts which 
have been directed towards the elucidation of the work ever since European scholar- 
ship became aware of its existence. A brief review of these earlier efforts will help 
to indicate more clearly the object of the present publication and the nature of the 
labours it has involved. 

As early as the seventeenth century Dr. Bernieb, to whose visit to Kasmir in 
the summer of 1664 we owe the first European account of the Valley, and one fls 
accurate as it is attractive, had turned his attention to the 'hiBtories of the 
ancient Kings of Kachemire.' The Chronicle, of which he possessed a copy, and 
of which, as he tells us, he was preparing a French translation, was, however, not 
Kalhana's work, but a Persian compilation, by Haidar Malik, Cadura, prepared in 
Jahangir's tune avowedly with the help of the Riijatarangini.^ Also the summary 
of Kasmir rulers which Father Tiepfenthaiee a century later reproduced in hia 
"Description do I'Inde/' was still derived from that abridged rendering.' 

Even before, however, the work of the Tyrolese missionary appeared in print, 
Mr. Gladwin had published his translation of the Ain-i Ahbarl of Abu-l-Fazl, and 
as the latter distinctly quotes Kalhana's Chronicle as the authority for his own 
abstract of early Kasmir history, the Sanskrit original could no longer escape 
attention. "We accordingly find the "history of India from the Sanscrit Cashmir 
authorities" prominently included among the tasks which SiB William Jones 
had contemplated.' The life of the pioneer of European Sanskrit studies was cut 
short before he could obtain access to these authorities. It was not until the year 
1805 that Mr. Colebbooke secured in Calcutta an incomplete copy of Kalhana's 
work, and even then twenty more years passed before his intention of giving an 
account of its contents was realized. 

To Dr. HoBACE Hayman Wilsom's justly famous "Essay on the Hindu 
History of Cashmir" belongs the merit of having first acquainted European 
students with the general character of Kalhana's work and of having furnished 
them with a critical abstract of the contents of its first six cantos.* The sound 
judgment and thoroughness displayed in this publication of the distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar deserve all the more credit, as the three incomplete Devan/igari 
manuscripts at his disposal were so defective "that a close translation of them, if 
desirable, would have been impracticable." This serious difficulty accounts for 

.«\ See Bmkibs, Trayeli, ed. A. CJoniUUe, p. he ipent ao many years after hi« return from 

894. The traiMlation on which Bemier the Great Moghul'B Court P 

leema to hare been actnally enneed for a ' See Deimptim dt I'Inde, i, p. 89. 

tame haa nwer been published, b it poisible ' Aiiatic Htuarehti, i. p. 431. 

that It itUl hea witti other papers of that < Published in 1826, in Tol xv. of the 
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moat of the mistakes wldch Professor Wilaon's article undoubtedly contains, and 
which in some instances have been reproduced also in subsequent accounts of 
Kasmirian history.' 

Even before Professor Wilson's Essay was published Mv. Moobcboft, the 
traveller, had made a successful endeavour in Kasmir itself to obtaia better textual 
materials. During his sojourn in S'rinagar, in 1823, he had a Devanagari tran- 
script prepared from an old S'arada rcAnuacript which, as I have shown elsewhere, 
was no other than the codex archotypiis of all extant Kasmirian manuscripts. 
Nevertheless, the editioprince'ps of the Rajdtarangini, which appeared in 1835 under 
the auspices of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, and which was mainly based on Mr. 
Moororoft's transcript, failed to furnish a critically reliable text of the Chronicle. 
The corruptions of all kinds which appear through the whole of the Calcutta 
edition, and which render its text wholly unintelligible in many passages, can 
easily be traced to two main causes. The numerous mistakes plainly due to 
faulty transcription from S'arada into Devanagari characters show that Mr. 
Moorcroft's copy shared the usual defects of all Devanagari manuscripts prepared 
in Kasmir. But it is equally evident also that the Calcutta Pandits, unable to 
follow in many places the details of Kalhana's narrative owing to want of familiarity 
with the topography, traditions, and other local lore of Kasmir, had frequently 
altered the text in an unscrupulous manner. 

In 1840 Mr. A. Troter, who, while Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
had occasion to become acquainted with the labours preceding the issue of the 
editio princeps, began the publication of a new edition of the text and of a French 
translation under the auspices of the Soci^t^ Asiatique at Paris. This edition 
was prepared practically from the same materials as those used at Calcutta, and 
was not carried beyond the first six Books. His translation, however, accompanied 
by elaborate historical and geographical dissertations, was completed in 1852. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the grave defects which characterize 
this, the main portion, of Mr. Troyer's work ; for they have long ago been recog- 
nized by all qualified Sanskritists. Though the patient industry and perseverance 
of the aged scholar may justly claim our admiration, we must acknowledge with 
Professor Buhler, the most competent and fairest of judges, that Mr, Troyer who 
" has seldom been able to make out the meaning of the text except where Ealhana 
uses the simplest, plainest language," had undertaken a task very much beyond 
his strength.* The most striking of the translator's shortcomings directly result 
from a want of proper preparation, easily intelligible in view of the peculiar 
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circumBtances connected with Mr. Troyer's personal career and liis literary labours.'' 
But his failure is largely due also to the insufficiency of the materials then available 
to European scholars. This observation applies with particul.av forco to the 
materials required for the proper comprehension of all those points in Kalhaim's 
narrative which are connected with tho history, topography, ccouomic conditioiiB 
and other local features of Kasmlr. 

The difficulty in dealing with these points without tho materials which only 
local research could furnish, is illustrated by the results of the labours which two 
Indologists of the first rank bestowed upon tho Kasmlr Chronicle soon after the 
Valley become fully accessible to Europeans. General (then Captain) A. Cun- 
ningham, whom political duty had brought to Kasmir aftor the first Silch war and 
the establishment of Dogrfi rule in the Valley, was able to elucidate with remarkable 
success a series of important questions heaving on tko chronological system of the 
Eajatarangini and on the numismatic history of tho country. With tiio help of 
the information obtained through local inquiries he correctly ascertained the era 



' Mr. TuoTEB appears to have been born 
in the Tyrol about the year 1769, and to 
have been educated at an Austrian miUtary 
academy. The wars of the French Revolu- 
tion found him as a young artillery officer in 
Flanders, where the accidental discovery of 
a polyglot Bible in an abandoned convent 
wmch his battery occupied, first directed his 
attention to the study of Arabic. TransfeiTod 
to the army operating in Italy, and employed 
dunng the siege of Genoa as Austrian com- 
missioner at the British headquarters, he 
made the acquaintance of Lord William 
Bentinok, who formed a firm friendship for 
him 

When Lord W. Bentinck proceeded in 1803 
to Madras as Governor of the Presidency, he 
offered to his friend an appointment on his 
personal staff, which Troyer readily accepted. 
A commission as captain in some native regi- 
ment provided Troyer at tho same time with 
the requisite military rank. He remained in 
Madras after the recall of his patron, ulti- 
mately occupying the post of Principal of tho 
local Muhammadan College. He seems subh 
seqnently to have retired to Paris, from where 
he once more followed Lord W, Bentinck's 
fortunes to India when the lattor became 
Govetno^Gene^al in 1827, Made Principal 
of the Calcatta Sanskrit College, he remained 
in India until 1836, when he finally returned 
to Pans. 

It is only during his residence at Calcutta 
that he seems to have seriously taken up 
Sanskrit studies, a fact which in view of his 
advanced age indicates no small amount of 



vigour and scholarly zeal. Tho thirty years 
which Troyer spont in comploto rotiromont 
after his rotnrn to Europe, woro dovotod to 
tho same interests which had originally at- 
tracted him to India, llo died in 18()(l,nearly 
a centenarian, aftor having prosorvod to the 
last a remarkable froshnoHS of mind, Among 
the many Utoravy labours which ho planned 
or bogan during tho lator portion (if hie life, 
only two liad boon brought to oomplotion, 
his Rlljatarai'igii,ii work and tho annotated 
translation of that curious Persian text, tho 
DilbistAn. 

I take tho above from an ititorosting 
obituary notice which is contained in M, 
Mohl's Itappnrt Anmd to the Soci(Jt6 Asia- 
tiquo for tlio year IHOG {Journal aiiat, 
Extrait No. 9, pp. I;j-1H). 1 owe tho roforonco 
to this publication as well us a manuscript 
copy of it to the kindness of my lamented 
toaoher. Professor 11. voN RoTll, who had 
known Mr, Troyer during Iiih own studunt's 
days at Paris (18't'i-4(i), and who in 1894 still 
vividly remomborod somo quaint features of 
his character and habits. 

According to Prof, von Roth's rocolloctiou 
tho old gentloman put his birth at an 
even earlier date than that indicated in M. 
Mohl's notico. It seems probable that a 
search in tho archives of tho Vienna war 
office would lead to moro accurate informa- 
tion about Troyer's early life and his career 
in tho Austrian army. I regret not to havo 
found an opportunity to make the nocossary 
inqnirios. 
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employed in Kalhana's chronological reckoning, and thus succeeded in fixing with 
fair accuracy the dates for almost all the kings from the advent of the Karkota 
dynasty onwards. In the same paper, published in the Numismatic Chronich for 
1846, he communicated the results of his search for ancient Kasmivian coins, and 
proved by their analysis the great value of numismatic evidence for the critical 
control of Kalhana's records,^ Equally useful for the study of Kasmirian an- 
tiquities was his rapid survey of the most conspicuous architectural remains of 
the Hindu period still extant in tha Valley.^ It threw light on the history of 
interesting temple-buildings m«iitiorifcd ia tte Chronicle, and also enabled General 
Cunningham to identify a number of locaiitieg are important for the ancient 
topography of the country. 

Professor Lasbbn, who in his great encyclLipitcii:.',, the Indische AUerthimshmde, 
gave an exhaustive analysis of Kalhana's Chroaicle,^" had no original materials of 
any kind at his disposal. We can, therefore, scarcely feel surprised if even his 
learning and acumen failed to extend materially the store of trustworthy historical 
data already gathered by Professor Wilson and General Cunningham. The 
conjectural attempts to establish synchronisms between the semi-legendary 
portion of Kalhana's record and the earlier epochs of general Indian history 
could not be expected to furnish useful results at a time when the reliable data 
regarding the latter were yet so scanty. Similarly I have been obliged 
to point out elsewhere that the tendency towards purely conjectural identifi- 
cations of local names displayed in this analysis has often caused the narrow 
territorial limits to be ignored to which the events recorded in the later 
and historically most valuable portion of Kalhana's narrative are in reality 
restricted." 

All these labours had clearly proved that trustworthy materials were required 
before the contents of the Chronicle could be made fully available for historical 
and antiquarian study. Yet no attempt was made to secure them until Professor 
G. BuHLEB, then of the Bombay Education Department, during the summer of 
1875, visited Kasmir in search of Sanskrit manuscripts. Many important results 
rewarded his brilliant researches and render this tour a memorable one in the 
annals of Sanskrit philology. But none among them, perhaps, show more clearly 
the keen historical sense and the sure perception of the departed great scholar than 



' The ancient coinage of Kashmir, 7oith 
chronological and historical noteB, in "The 
Numismatio Chronicle and Journal of the 
Numiimatio Society," 1846, No. xi. pp. 1 
iqq. 

• An Etucji on the Arian Order of Archi- 



tecture as exhibited in He Templet of Eailuiiir, 
in /.AS. 5., 1848. 

" See in particular Indische Alterthumtbmde, 
ii. pp. 18 sqq,, 763-781, 886-914; iii.pp.084- 
1128. 

" See Mow, Vol. U., p. 360. 
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tke lucidity with which he indicated the task concerning the Rijatarangini and 
the materials that were at hand for it.''' 

By the examination of good though modern S'arada. copies of the Chronicle, 
Professor Buhler was able to prove the absolute superiority of the Easrair manu- 
scripts over the Devanagarl transcripts. He also ascertained that the fonner were 
all derived from a siugle old S'arada manuscript. Though unable himself to obtain 
more than a glimpse of this jealously-guarded coiex archetypus, he thus showed 
the way for the critical reconstitution of the genuine text. He recognized clearly 
the importance of a minute study of the ancieut geography of Kasmir for the correct 
comprehension of Kalhaua's narrative, and pointed out the most valuable help 
which could be obtained for such researches from the NllamatapunTna, the 
legendaries (Mahatmyas) of Easmir Tirthas, and other Easmirian texts he had 
discovered. As regards the difficulties arising from the peculiarities of the 
Chronicler's diction and style, he showed how they might be overcome by close 
attention to the form of composition adopted by Kasmlrian poots who immediately 
preceded and followed Kalhana. The long discussion on the Rajatarangiiii em- 
bodied in his famous Eeport finally gave Professor Buhler also an opportunity to 
trace some of the critical principles which must guide us in regard to the use of 
Ealhana's work for the history of Easmir and of India. 

He thus expressed his conclusion as to the task that remained to bo done. 
"A new attempt to translate and to explain the Rajatarangiiii, and to use its 
contents for the history of India, ought to be made. But it is a work of very 
considerable difBculty, and will require much time and patience." Tho manner in 
which he contemplated this new translation was illustrated by a fipecimen given in 
the Appendix of his Rtport and containing a masterly exposition of verses 1-107 of 
Ealhana's First Book." Professor Biihler had himself at ono time planned to 
undertake the work which had attracted so much of his interest. But other tasks 
and probably also the conviction that further local researches were indispensable 
for its satisfactory execution, prevented him from following up this plan aftor his 
return to Europe, in 1881. 

Subsequently Dr. E. Hultzboh utihzed the manuscript materials which 
Professor Buhler had collected, and others obtained during his own visit to Kasmir 
in 1885, for a series of articles which appeared in Yolumes xviii. and xix. of the 
Indion Antiquai-y. They were intended to supply an abstract translation and 
historical summary of the Chronicle. Though these articles were not continued 
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beyond the commencement of Book iii., they have yet furnished a considerable 
number of useful critical observations, particularly in regard to Kalhana's system 
of chronology. 

Before concluding this review of previous labours, reference must be made to 
Mr. Yogesh Chunder Ddtt's English version which appeared at Calcutta, 1879-87, 
under the title ; Kings of Kcwhmtra : heing a translation of the Samlcrita work 
Edjataranggini of Kahkna (sic) Pandita. This translation though published 
some time after Professor Biihler s reseaa-ches, is based exclusively on the corrupt 
text of the Calcutta edition of 1835, and vfas maBiJ'estly prepared without reference 
to any of the Kasmirian sources of iaforsiiatioa Tfhifh are indispensable for the 
correct comprehension of Kalhana's narriuive. Vxagdhal puzzles are passed over 
without any notice, and practically no attempt is mn'h to grapple with the difficul- 
ties arising from Kalhana's constant references to local topography, institutions, 
and other rfoZia of ancient Kasmlr.^* Though the rendering of those portions of 
the text which are not altogether obscured in sense by the defects of the Calcutta 
edition, is distinctly superior to Mr. Troyer's version, and though the patient 
labour of the Bengali translator deserves commendation, it is yet evident that 
a publication of this kind could scarcely help towards the solution of the real 
difficulties in Kalhana's work and towards the elucidation of those points which 
mainly interest the critical student. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here all the vrorks in which European 
and Indian Sanskrit scholars have incidentally discussed particular portions or 
passages of the Rajataranginr, and have thus in varying degrees contributed 
towards the interpretation of the Chronicle. Eeferring for the most prominent 
among them to the note below," I may now turn to the labours which have led to 
the production of the present work. 

I have already in my opening remarks indicated the reasons which induced me 



Begarding the eonfusion reaultiog from 
the disregnrd of topographical matfieri, aee 
below Vol II., p. 349. 

" Geheimrath 0. von Bohtlingk, in his 
great florilegium of Indian proverbial wisdom, 
Qje IndUche Spruche, has translated many of 
those didactic and deBcriptive yerses of the 
R&jataraJigii^ which form so characteristic a 
feature in Kalhana's poetic style ; see helow 
Introd., § 88. The same venerable scholar 
together with Prof. Kben, of Leyden, has 
also, in vol. vii. of the Milmges asiatiquet of 
the St. Petersburg Academy, proposed a 
considerable number of textual emendations 
for the Gttoidcle. Many of them have 



subsequently been confirmed by the readings 
of the codex aichetypus as recorded in my 
edition. 

General Ctoningham, nearly half a century 
after his first important contribution, resumed 
the discuBsioQ of interesting numismatic 
pointa connected with Kalha^a^ narrative in 
nis posthumous book, " The Coins of Medieval 
India," 1894. Prof. J. Jollv in his paper 
" Rechts-historisches aus der Bljatara&giqi" 
{Weber-Festgabe, 1895) has given a very in- 
stmctive synopsis of the data furnished by 
the Chronicle for the study of legal and Bodal 
lore in Eaimir, etc. 
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during my first visit to Kasmir to form the plan of & critical edition of the Eiija- 
tarangini. My first endeavour was to secure the use of the codex nrchetypus of all 
extant manuscripts of the Chronicle, of which Professor Biililer had not heen 
allowed more tlian a glimpse and which subsequently to his visit had been divided 
between the three heirs of the former owner. In this I succeeded during my 
second visit in 1889, notwithstanding the additional obstacles created by the above 
division. I was then able to ascertain that the codex had been written by a well- 
known Kasmlrian scholar, Pandit Eajdiiaha Ratnahanf/ia, probably about the 
third quarter of the seventeenth century, and that it contains besides a wealth of 
various readings and corrections from several old hands, a great number of important 
glosses. The features which make that codex so valuable for critical and exegetical 
purposes, have been fully set forth both in the preface of my edition and in the 
mMwie contained in Chapter III. of the Introduction to the present work.^" 

A series of antiquarian tours in Kasmir for which I utilized my summer 
vacations during the years following my first visit, allowed n^e to acquaint myself 
on the spot with the topography, archaeological remains, local customs, and other 
realia, of the country. They also furnished opportunities for the acquisition of 
manuscripts of those products of Kasmirian Sanskrit literature, which like the 
Nilamata, the Mahatmyas of th.e numerous sacred sites, the poetical compositions of 
Kalhana's period, have carefully to be consulted by the interpreter of the Chronicle. 
With the assistance of the materials thus collected and on the basis of the codex 
archetypus I was able to prepare my edition of the Sanskrit text of the Rrijataran- 
gini, which together with the complete dppa/ratus criticwi was published in 1892 
under the patronage of the Kashmir Darbar.^'' 

In the preface of this Edition I had promised,— as soon as tho scanty leisure 
I could spare from teaching and office duties would permit,— to give in a second 
volume exegetical notes on the text together with a niniiing commentary on those 
points of Kalhana's narrative which are of interest for the history, archecology, and 
topography of Kasmir. It was impossible for mo to tako up this task in earnest 
until the arrangement already above alluded to had secured to mo tho loisuro of 
two summer seasons in Easmir. 

Already previously I had convinced myself that the only way of testing my 
comprehension of Kalhana's text was for me to write down a close translation of it. 
I soon found that such a continuous rendering provided far simpler moans of 
explaining and justifying my interpretation of tho text than elaborate oxogotical 



•* See J(i«roJ.,§§ 44-48. 
" &Vuota'i B4}atarahgiii, or Ckronkk qf 
the Eiigt of Kukmir. Edited by M. A. Stein. 
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notes on all difficult or doubtful passages. There seemed also good reason to 
assume that a complete English version would not only bring the contents of the 
Chronicle within easier reach of all students interested in Kasmir and in Indian 
history generally, but would render reference to them also far more convenient to 
fellow-Sanskritists. I accordingly decided to offer in place of the promised com- 
mentary the present annotated translation which in view of its bulk and for other 
practical reasons had to take the form of a distinct publication. 

The object which, as j?!st iiiiiieiif hi me to thepreparation of a full translation, 
accounts also for the form given to ihs latter. It appeared to me that a close and 
as far as possible literal version vtus reqr.ired in order to convey accurately the 
interpretation adopted for a text which oombiue.'! \nth ihe intricacies of the florid 
rhetoric of the Sansbit Kavya 80 many (jbscarifcics luf) to the subject-matter, the 
local allusions, and other peculiarities of .Kalhaua's form of narration. In that 
section of my Introduction which deals with Kalhana's style, I have discussed at 
length the various causes which have made it often so difficult to ascertain exactly 
the meaning of particular expressions and also of whole passages.^* Without 
referring to these here in detail, it will be evident that in the case of such a text 
where the interpreter can proceed only cautiously, and has often, as it were, to 
clear his way step by step, a freer form of rendering would be useful only for the 
purpose of giving an ade(^uate conception of the work as a literary product to 
readers unable to study the original. Notwithstanding the poetical merit which 
we may allow to various features of Kalhana's work, if judged as a Kavya," it 
appears to me doubtful whether the interest of that class of readers would ever 
justify more than comparatively small selections from the Chronicle being treated 
in the manner indicated. 

These considerations have induced me to follow the example set by Professor 
Biihler in his above-mentioned specimen-translation, and to adopt a form of 
rendering that allows the interpreter not only to reproduce plainly the meaning of 
the text, but also indirectly to indicate often the construction or other exegetieal 
reason underlying his version. Thin square brackets have been employed through- 
out to distinguish words which are not actually found in the original, but require 
to be added in order to make the context intelligible in English, while 
round brackets denote additions having more the nature of glosses. Pedantic as 
this device may appear, it has often saved lengthy explanatory notes, and its 
advantages will be readily appreciated wherever reference to the exact words of 
the Chronicler is essential.** 

" Sea Introd., ^ 3840. dicated I have departed only b regard to a 

Compare i4., §37. small number of passages, amounting, in the 

If rom the method of translation here m- aggregate, to not more than a hundred 
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The addition of Marginalia to indicate the reigiia ami move important events 
dealt witt in particular portions of the text will, I trust, make reference easier, 
and to some extent remedy the defect arising from the want of proper division 
in Kalhana's narrative. 

I am fully aware that notwithstanding the standai'd of close verbal accuracy 
aimed at it would have been possible to give to this translation a form more 
attractive to the general reader. But even if I coulil have claimed the literary 
slrill and command of language required for such a task, I doubt whether I could 
have attempted it without the risk of seeing my labours protracted far beyond the 
limits of the leisure assured for them. Any shortcomings in this direction will, I 
hope, be the more readily pardoned as the time thus Siived has iicriuittod me to 
follow up aU the more carefully the many philological and untiquariau questions 
connected with the interpretation of the Chronicle. 

In the course of these inquiries I have endeavoured tn utilize to the 
best of my ability the special advantages I have enjoyed for the study of 
ancient Kasmir, The antiquarian tours to which I havo alroady roforrod, and 
which I was able to supplement by others in 1894:-96, have enabled mo not only to 
examine most of the ancient ruins and sites of JCasmIr, but alwo to (i;ain a thorough 
personal acquaintance with the topography of the country and its economic and 
ethnic conditions. The great geographical barriers which Heparate Ko-smlr from 
the rest of India, coupled with the marked diflferenco of climatic conditions, have 
from early times assured to the alpine land a distinct character of its own which 
manifests itself strongly in all matters of culture, customs, and social organization. 
It scarcely needs a detailed explanation to prove that closest attention to all these 
peculiarities of modern Kasmir is required if we desire to aiTivo at a correct 
comprehension of Ealhaiia's narrative, and of the historical eventH of which it 
treats. 

But it is not alone in the unaltered features of topography and climate, in 
ruined structures and other antiquarian remains, that so much of ancient Kaiimir 
has survived to this day. The historical isolation of the country, directly due to 
its alpine position, and fully noticed in my Introduction,-' has eavod KuHmir from 
many changes which have elsewhere in India effaced the conditions of earlier 
periods. To this seclusion we owe in Kasmir that remarkable tenacity of tradition 
which, whether in matters of local lore, in religious practice, or in social custom, 

Slokai, which contain rhetoric descriptions of comment, I have contttuted mysolf with re- 

or didactic matter of a wholly conventional producing their purport hy moans of brief 

type, practically vmconnected with the nar- summaries. 

rabve proper. As these passages do not offer " Compare bolow, pp. 80, 181 sq. 

any pomtt which are of interest, or in need 
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has often proved a most welcome lielp for the interpretation of the Chronicle. In 
evidence of the value of this source of informatioa it will suffice to refer here only 
to my inquiry into the ancient monetary system of Kasmlr, and to the nnmerona 
instances where local tradition has assisted me materially in tracing interesting 
ancient sites" I need scarcely add that in collecting traditions of this kind T 
have always endeavoured to exercise dae critical caution. 

It was fortnnate that I was able to conduct many of these inquiries, and in 
particular those connected with Faixiit iraditions and the customs and manners 
of the Brahman population, with the ]is!p of f«y lamented friend, Pandit Govind 
Kaul, of S'rinagar. Thoro\ighIy imbued briussjf with the traditional spirit of his 
class and country, and at the sauie time, like fsome other distinguished Kasmirian 
scholars of earlier days, possessed of a keen eye for the realities of life, Pandit 
Govind Kaul held his store-house of old-world lore and learning ever open to me. 
The advantages I derived from it were not restricted to the ample information on 
traditions and customs I gathered through him. They were equally great in 
another direction. All those who have had opportunities to study more closely 
Hindu thought in its products, as well as in its living inheritors, know how deep 
the differences reach that separate it from Western thought, whether classic or 
modern. It is a direct result of these differences that the Western interpreter of 
a test like the RajataranginI, which treats of so many aspects and relations of life, 
is only too frequently liahle to misapprehend the drift of the author's thouglit, 
even where his words are plain, and the subject-matter sufficiently elucidated. 
In the absence of an indigenous commentary on the vrork it was no small assurance 
to me that I was able to test my interpretation wherever such doubts could arise, 
by consulting a scholar so thoroughly versed in the traditional notions of 
Kalhaiia's country. 

If a Sanskrit commentai'y on the Chronicle had ever been written by a country- 
man of Kalhana, not too far removed from his own time, it would in all 
probability have made the task of proving the exact significance of many local 
terms and references far more simple. In the absence of such a convenient guide 
their meaning had only too frequently to be established in my notes by an 
exhaustive comparison of parallel passages, references to other Kasmirian texts, 
and other independent evidence. A very great portion of the materials used was 
obtained from texts hitherto unpublished, and scarcely any of the questions 
raised had previously formed the subject of systematic inquiry. These con- 
siderations have rendered it necessary to make in each case the exposition of the 
available evidence detailed and exhaustive ; they must mainly be held to account if 

" See Note E, §§ 8, 9, 35, sqq. ; Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kaimir, § 35. 
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some of these Dotes, e.g. on the terms Damara (Note G), dvdra (v. 214), on the 
Dinnara reckoniDg, and the monetary system of old Kasmir (Note 11), have grown 
into little monographs. Wherever the comments on a particular subject were too 
long to be conveniently printed as footnotes they have been placed in the 
Appendix found after Booh viii. 

The detailed study of the historical geography of Kasmir and the neighbour- 
ing hill-xegions was from the first recognized by me as a condition of primary 
importance for my task, and as these researches had altio otherwise a special 
attraction for me I have spared no effort to make ray survey of the witcs and tracts 
which form the scene of Kalliana's narrative, as thorough and accurate as possible. 
The Memoir to be mentioned bolow has given me an opportunity to explain in 
detail the methods and means which have enabled jik; to iduntil'y witli certainty the 
vast majority of the old localities, in and about Kusniir, relcrnid to by the 
Chronicler, and very often to trace also the renniiiis of particular struuturcs, etc.°'^ 
A reference to notes like those on the Castle of Loliam (Notu /'/'), on the rc-discovery 
of the long-forgotten Tlrtlia of Bhc(hl (Note A), on the old conllucucc of the Vitastil 
and Sindhu (Note I), etc., will help to realize the interest attaching to this seardi, 
as well as the time and trouble it has froquontly cost me. 

It has been a source of special satisfaction to me that I was able to illustrate 
the results of ray researches into the ancient topography of Kasmir by tho maps 
attached to this work. I am indebted for the publication of the two larger onoH, 
of ancient Kasmir and itn capital y'rinagar, to tho help of tho Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, which, through the kind offices of Ike. GuiHUKON ami JloKitNi,B, very 
liberally agreed to bear the cost of their pre})aratiou on the undorstunding that 
they would be published also separately in its Journal. The plan which I 
followed in preparing these maps and the system by which thoy wero reproduced 
at the Offices of the vSurvey of India, will bo i'ouml fully explained olsowliore.'^ 
The successful technical execution of the maps was mainly due to tho ready cO' 
operation of Major-General J, WATKniiouBB, lato AsHistant yurvoyor-Gonerul, in 
charge of the Lithographic and Photographic Office of tho Purvey of India. The 
third map showing the site of Parihasapura and tho ancient confluonco of tho 
Vitastii and Sindhu was subsequently reproduced at tho woll-kuown ostablishmeut 
of Mr. W. Griggs, of Peckham. 

I am too well aware of the value of graphic reproduction as an important aid 
of the commentator, not to have wiahed that it might have been practicable for me 
to provide, apart from these maps, other illustrations that would help to bring 
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the scenes of Kalliaua's story closer before the eye of the reader. The materials 
are ample in Kasmir, where the sites to which the Chrooicler's narrative takes us, 
can mostly be traced with such accuracy, and where so many objects of antitjuarian 
interest have survived from the periods he deals wth. But Kalhaiia is neither a 
Pausanias nor a Marco Polo, and hence the wish of an illustrated translation such 
as the efforts of two distinguished scholars have provided for the antiquarian of 
classical Greece and for the great traveller of the Middle Ages, must remain a 
pium dmderiim which even the most enterprising publisher might well hesitate 
to realize. 

My translation and the notes waicii aenuijipAuy it were finished in manuscript 
in October, 1896. With the scanty leisure avTailaVis to me at Lahore it would 
have been impossible to attempt to complete ojy ^».f^k by ;i historical introduction 
such as I had originally promised, Yet my recent labours had convinced me 
more than ever how necessary it was from the point of view of the critical student 
that the many important q^uestions relating to the personality of the author, the 
character and scope of his Chronicle, and its value as a source of historical 
information, should be examined systematically and in a connected form, A 
recommendation of the Eleventh International Congress of Orientalists, 1897, 
induced the Kashmir Darbar and the Punjab University jointly to grant me once 
more a two months' period of special duty for the purpose of completing my work 
in the manner indicated. I was thus able to prepare during the summer, 1898, 
the critical Introduction which precedes my translation of Kalhana's text, and 
in addition also the "Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kasmir" vrhich 
follows it. 

In the Intboddction I have endeavom-ed to elucidate in the first place the 
data which can be gathered as regards the person of Kalhana, his family, and the 
milieu in that he lived. The discovery of a curious and hitherto unnoticed 
reference to Kalhaua by his countryman and contemporary, the poet Mankha, 
may perhaps claim special interest, as confirming in a striking manner the con- 
clusions derived from the Chronicler's own work as regards his literary training 
and interests.^' In the second Chapter I have examined as closely as our available 
materials would permit, the objects and methods which guided Kalhana in the 
composition of his work, the sources he used for it, and the form which he gave to 
his narrative. The condition in which the text of the Chronicle has been handed 
down to us, and the materials I have used for its reconstitution, are discussed 
in the third Chapter, while the next contains an exposition of Kalhana's system 
of Chronology, 
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experience the practical difficulties with which I had to contend, he readily helped 
to secure to me the leisure indispensable for the work. When the facilities 
obtained largely through the weight of his recommendation had enabled me 
to complete my translation and commentary for the press he generously offered his 
assistance in revising the proofs. This most valuable help to which I owe besides 
improvements in the form of my translation a number of interesting suggestions 
separately acknowledged in my notes, extended over the gi-eater portion of the text 
contained in the first Volume and only ceased with Professor Buhler's lamented 
death, in the spring of 1898. 

The irreparable loss which tlie study of ancient India lia.=i suffered in so many 
directions by the untimely end of the departed great scholar, lias been felt too 
widely to need my comments here. The results which he achieved in his unceasing 
endeavours to lay open the true sources of early Indian history, would alone suffice 
to make his name for ever memorable in the records of Indologist research. 
In Kasmir it was he who first showed the right way to a critical study of the 
history of the country, and the very task which I have here endeavoured to solve, 
had long before been planned by himself, Fate has denied me the hoped-for 
satisfaction of placing the completed work in the hands of the master who would 
have been its most competent judge. But assured of his opinion regarding the 
parts that I was able to submit, I may at least without hesitation dedicate these 
volumes to his memory as a token of the gratitude and acbniration I shall ever 
cherish for him. 

I have already above had occasion to refer to the advantage I enjoyed by being 
able to gather valuable information on many points of the traditional and local lore 
of Kasmir through Pandit Govind Ka-XII,, of S'rinagar. This accomplished Kasmirian 
scholar, who had already assisted me in collecting some of the critical materials 
embodied in my edition of the Sanskrit text of the Bnjatarangini, continued to act 
as my amanuensis during the years which I spent over the preparation of my 
translation and commentary. By arranging under my directions provisional 
Sanskrit indices for the Bajatarangini, the later Chronicles and other Kasmirian 
teits requiring constant reference, and by similar labours he lightened for me the 
great burden of mechanical work which is inseparable from such a task. The 
identification of Ealhana's numerous allusions to stories contained in the Mahu- 
bhirata and Puranas is mainly his work. I am also indebted to his aid for apre- 
hminary collation of the Lahore manuscript of the Chronicle which has enabled me 
to improve the critical constitution of the text underlying my translation. 

It is a source of true sorrow to me that this faithful assistant of my labours 
is no longer among the living. Pandit Govind Kaul died at S'rinagar in the 
Bummer of 1899, separated firom me at the time by the whole breadth of India, But 
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I hope this public acknowledgment of his serrices will help to preserve the 
memory of a scholar who was worthy to maintain the learned traditions of the 
land of Sarada. 

It \vonld have been impossible for me to prepare the work now completed 
without the leisure gi-anted to me in addition to my vacation, in the years 1S95, 
1896, and 1898. I owe this important concession to the libenility of the Kashmir 
Darbar and the Punjab University which jointly bore the cost involved by my 
'deputation.' For the roateiial assisuiace thus rendered to me I wish to record 
here the expression of my sincere graiitgde. 

His Highness the Jlahnraj.a and the State Coantil of Jammu and Kashmir had 
already given a proof of their generous intaiic-pt ia .'liy labours by sanctioning in 1891 
a grant towards the publication of the Chronicle which luid materially facilitated the 
issue of my edition of the text, and the collectiou of tlie materials required for the 
commentary. In connection with the help I have received on the part of the Darbar, 
I must record my sincere thanks to Colonel B. "\V. K. B.\Jir., c.s.i., Mr. H. S. B.vrnes, 
C.S.I., and Colonel Sir A. Talbot, k.c.i.e., successive Residents in Kashmir, who were 
all equally ready to grant me the benefit of their support. To Mr. W. R. Lawbence, 
C.I.E., late Settlement-Gommissiouer of Kashmir and the author of the best account 
of the modern conditions of the Valley, I offer my gi-ateful acknowledgments for 
his kind help and advice in regard to the steps which iirst led to my deputation. 

I owe a similar debt of gratitude to the late Vice-Chancellora of the Punjab 
University, Sir W, H, R.^ttioan, kt., q.c, and Sir Chahles A. Roe, et., ll.d,, 
who by their recommendations materially aided me in obtaioiug the concession 
already referred to. 

Owing to my distance from the printers and for other reasons the passing of the 
work through the press has involved a heavy amount of labour. I, therefore, feel 
particularly grateful for the good offices of those who at various stages of the work 
have lent me a helping hand in the revision of proofs. Apart from Professor 
Biihler's help already mentioned I received for portions of the first volume the 
assistance of Miss Totjlmin-Smith, Librarian of Manchester College, Oxford, and 
Dr. J. MoBisoN. For the whole of the second volume and the Introduction I 
benefited by the help and advice of my friend, Professor T. W. Abnold, of 
the Government College, Lahore, who has generoiisly sacrificed to the task much 
hard-earned leisure. As it was impossible to arrange that more than single proofs 
should reach me in India, my friend Dr. M. Winternitz, with the publishers' assent, 
kindly undertook the reading of all final revisions. I owe it largely to his care if 
the number of misprints proves smaller than might he anticipated from the diffi- 
culties with which I had often to contend in reading proofs while on tour or in the 
midst of official business. 
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Last, but not least, I feel obliged to express my tbanks to my publishers and 
printers. To the former tliey are due for the spirit of enterprise they have shown in 
undertaking, unaided, a publication of this kind, and for the free scope they have 
allowed me as regards its extent. 

T'rom Messrs. GaBERX and Eivington I have received every assistance in 
carrying out the typographical arrangements which seemed to me to be best adapted 
to the purposes of the work, notwithstanding the extra difficulties which the use of 
a large variety of special types has necessarily involved. 

* * * 

The alpine surroundings amidst which I write these lines, and with wliicli I 
shall always associate the recollection of the gi'eatest part of my labours, help 
forcibly to draw my thought to the local bearing of the work now concluded. 

From the high mountain plateau which my camp once more occupies, almost the 
whole of Ka.smu' lies before me, from the ice-capped peaks of the northern range 
to the long snowy line of the Pir Pantsal,— a little world of its own, enclosed 
by mighty mountain ramparts. Small indeed the country may seem, by the side of 
the great plains that extend in the south, and confined the history of which it was 
the scene. And yet, just as the natural attractions of the Valley have won it fame 
far beyond the frontiers of India, thus too the interest attaching to its history far 
exceeds the narrow geographical limits. 

The favours with which Nature has so lavishly endowed " the land in the womb 
of Himalaya," are not likely to fade or vanish. But those manifold remains of 
antiquity which the isolation of the country has preserved, and which help us to 
resuscitate the life and conditions of earlier times, are bouud to disappear more and 
more with the rapid advance of "Western influences. 

Great are the changes wbich the last few decennia have brought over Kasmir, 
greater, perhaps, than any wbich the country has experienced since the close of the 
Hindu period. It is easy to foresee that much of what is of value to the historical 
student will before long be destroyed or obliterated. It is time to collect as care- 
fully 83 possible the materials still left for the study of old Kasmir and its earliest 
records. I have spared no efforts to serve this end, and in the result of my labours, 
I hope, there will be found some return for the boons which I owe to Kasmir. 
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PRELIMIXART. 

It has often been said of tbe India of the Hindus ttat it possessed no history. Hirtorical litera- 
The remark is true if we apply it to history as a science and art, such as classical Jj^^. 
culture in its noblest prose-works has bequeathed it to us. But it is manifestly 
wrong if by history is meant either historical development or the materials for 
studying it. India has never knomi among its Sastras the study of history such 
as Greece and Home cultivated or as modem Europe understands it. Yet the 
materials for such a study are equally at our disposal in India. They are con- 
tained not only in Bnch original sources of information as inscriptions, coins and 
antiquarian remains generally ; advancing research has also proved that written 
records of events or of traditions concerning them have by no means been wanting 
in ancient India. 

This is not the place to examine the causes which in India have prevented 
the growth of a historical literature in the Western sense of the word. They are 
most closely connected with deep-rooted peculiarities of Indian thought and cnlture 
which have rendered the mind of the Lidian scholar indifferent to the search for 
the bare truths of historical facts and have effectively prevented it from arriving at 
the perception of historical development and change. 

It is a direct result of these causes that we find the great mass of what we 
must call records of Indian history, in departments of literature which to the 
student of European history would appear distant from the field of his research. 
Much of what popular tradition had retained of the events of an early past, has 
found its way, overgrown and interwoven with myths and legends, into the Indian 
epics, the Puranas, and the fable bterature. The object to which we owe snoh 
records of traditional lore, was didactic and religious, but not historical. 

On the other hand we find that artificial Sanskrit poetry has availed itself, ffiitorical Kivyu. 
probably from an early date, of historical themes. They serve in this case mainly 
as a framework for the display of all the subtle poetic art and rhetorical embellish- 
ment which constitute the characteristic object and ratton d^itre of the Eavya. It 
is no mere chance that ahnost all ' historical Eivyas ' (Canto*) which have yet come 
to light, deal with the exploits of the poets' princedy patrons or the lattets' immediate 
predeoesson. Sanskrit poetiy of the Kavya type has always been an artificial ptodnei^ 
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dependent more than any other branch of Indian scholarship— for as such we must 
class it— on conitly patronage. If then the Kavi had enough crigiuality to choose 
his theme outside the hackneyed spheres of mythology and romance, what suhject 
more suitable could he find than the life of the ruler who was likely to reward his 
labours ? 

This restriction of the subject of the historical Kavya has effected in two 
directions its value as a source of historical information. The fact that it treats of 
contempoiary events represents an undoubted advantage. But this is impaired to 
no smaU extent by the obvious Limitations implied by the pflnegyrical character of 
these poems. As the events described are supposed to be well kaown to the reader, 
the author's skill is not directed towards a lucid exposition of the facts and their 
causes, but rather towards their poetic embellishment. Hence results a striking 
want of accurate details without which the narrative cannot attain true historic 
reality, and an equally striking abundance of obscure allusions, the point of which 
must necessarily often escape us. 

This character of the Cantos directly accounts for their rare preservation. 
Written for the delectation of a particular court and period, they were bound soon 
to lose popularity if they ever attained it. When no longer read by the Pandits, 
these works ceased to be copied, and the few extant manuscripts were exposed to all 
the risks attending Indian libraries. We can hence scarcely feel surprised that so 
few only of these texts should have come down to us.^ 
Character and The interest of Kalhana's RaJatabangini for Indian history generally lies in 
Bcope of Kalhftija's fg^^ ^]^^^^ represents a class of Sanskrit composition which comes nearest in 
omc e. character to the Chronicles of Mediaeval Europe and of the Muhammadan East. 
Together with the later Kasmir Chronicles which continue Kalhana's narrative, it 
is practically the sole extant specimen of this class. 

A Kavya in form and conception the Rajatarangini has yet a scope and aim 
widely different firom that of the Caritas we have previously noticed. Its author's 
object is to offer a connected narrative of the various dynasties which ruled Kasmir 
from the earbest period down to his own time. He begins with the legends which 
represent the popular traditions of the country regarding its earliest history. These 
he follows up by a narrative of subsequent reigns taken from older VTritten records and 
arranged b a strictly chronological order. The final portion of the work, consider- 
able both in extent and historical interest, is devoted to an account of the events 
which the author knew by personal experience or from the relation of living 
witnesses. These events are narrated from the point of view of a more or less 
independent Chronicler and by no means with the purely panegyrical object of the 
court-poet, which reigns supreme in the Caritas, 

Kalhana nowhere claims the merit of originality for the plan and form of his 
work. On the contrary, he refers to various earlier compositions on the history of 
Kalmir kings which he had used. But none of these older works has come down 
to us. Nor has Sanskrit literature in any other part of India preserved for us 
remains of Chronicles similar to the Rajatarangini, though indications of their 
former existence have come to light in various quarters. The complete loss of such 
texts makes it impossible for us to ascertain what Kalhana's work owed to an 

' To ProfeuorBuHiSB belongs the merit of with admiraUe lucidity in the introduction 

Wing fintreo^iied the hiitorical v«lue of to his edition of the Vihramonkadtvacarita, 

Oe (Jaritn. He has explained their cha- pp. 1 sqq. 
jtoter and the canse of their disappearance 
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earlier development, or to judge of its character and its value for historical reseiirch 
by a comparative Btandard. 

If we msh to throw light on these points, we can only turn to the Chronicle 
itself. From the indications scattered through the narrative we can gather some 
instructive facts regarding the author's personality and the time and surroundings 
in which he lived. A brief analysis of his sources, methods, and style will show 
us in outline the aims and principles which guided him in his labours. Finally 
we may endeavour, by a critical examination of Kalhana's narrative and chronology, 
to ascertain the value of the several portions of his work as sources of historical 
information. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE AUTHOR OF THE CHRONICLE. 
SECTION I.— KAIHANA'S PERSON AND DESCE.N^T. 

Scantiness of 1. Kalhana has shared the fate of so many Indian authors of note whose 
biographical data, memory lives solely in their works. There is no record to tell us of the life of the 
scholar-poet to whom we owe our knowledge of the history of old Kasmir. Nor do 
we even meet with the name of Kalhana except in the colophons of his work and in 
the introdnctory notice which his successor and continuator Jonaraja has prefixed 
to his own Chronicle, three centuries later. It is from Kalhana's work alone that 
we can gather some facts regarding his origin and person. 

The colophons which are attached to the end of each Book of the Raja- 
tarangini, ascribe its composition to " Kalhana, the son of the great Kasmirian 
minister, the illustrious Lord Oanpakay There is no reason to doubt the authenti- 
city of the information conveyed to us in these colophons. They are found already 
in the codex which is the archetype of our extant Manuscripts. In view of their 
form which gives honorific titles merely to the father of the author, these colophons 
may be assumed with great probability to go back to Kalhana himself. 
Date of Kftlhana's Kalhana wrote the introduction of his Chronicle in the year 4224 of the 
work, A,D. 114849. LauHka era or a,d. 1148-49, and completed his work in the year following.^ Con- 
sidering this date and the significance of the above titles, the identity of Kalhana's 
father with the Canfaka who is repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle as 
one of the chief officials of King Harsa (a.d. 1089-1101), becomes highly 
probable. Collateral evidence supporting this opinion is supplied by the Chronicle 
itself. 

Canpaka, Kal- 2. In the several passages which mention Canpaka, we find the latter invari- 
hu)t!t father, g^jy gpoken of with evident respect for his character and activity. We first meet 
Mm as lord of the Gate [dmra/patij or commandant of the frontier defences in the 
latter part of Harsa's reign. On the occasion of the king's expedition against the 
caetle of Dugdhaghata on the Darad frontier, shortly before a.d. 1099, Canpaka's 
success in effecting the investment of that mountain stronghold notwithstanding 
the intrigues of official rivals is specially eulogized.' When relating Harsa's 
desperate struggle for his crown and life, Kalhana mentions Canpaka amongst the 
last few official who loyally held out by the king's side. He is careful to explain 
Canpaka's absence at the final catastrophe by a detailed account of the special 
mission which the doomed king entrusted to him.* The dialogue which Kalhana 
puts into the mouth of king and minister, bears every appearance of historic truth. 
Reference is made in it to a particular incident whioh, from the nature of the case, 
could not have well been remembered by any one except Canpaka himself.' Its 
special record and that of the whole dialogue becomes intelligible in the light of 
, the fact that Kalhana was the minister's son. 



' SeeM;<rt. i. 53; viiL 3404. 
' vii. 1177 sqq. 



* vii, 1686 sqq. 

• viii. 1691. 
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This coimection, too, explains the exact and graphic account which Kalliaua is 
able to give us of the flight of the unfortunate king from the capital and of his 
tragic death.' The only companions of Harsa on his flight and during the few days 
of his hiding were his faithful chamberlain Prayaga, and ilukta, a menial servant 
of Oanpaka's household. The former ^as killed fighting together with his royal 
master, Mukta alone escaped death under circumstances which Kalhana takes 
special care to explain and justify.' It is evident that he had received his account 
of Harsa's last days from this sole surviving witness who belonged to his lather's 
household. 

Kalhana describee Canpaka as a fervent worshipper at the Tirthas of Nandi- 
ksetra, the present Buth'ser.*' This aeeouats for the intimate acquaintance he him- 
self displays with that sacred sitf?/^ As Oanpaka's son he was likely to have 
accompanied his father on his regular annuai miU to the Tirthas. From a refer- 
ence to the latter it appears that Canpaka vva^yiit livi'-ig /ibwU- the year A.D. 1136.'" 

Incidental notices of l,he EAjatarangini emibk az U trace yt^fc another close 
relative of Ealhana. The Chronicle relates among laaay extravagant acts of 
Harsa that the music-loving king presented one lakh of gold coias to Kanaka, a 
younger brother of Canpaka, who had gained his favour by taking lessons in 
singing from him." The same Kanaka is subsequently praised for having proved 
himself grateful to the memory of his royal patron. He retired, after the latter's 
death, to Benares and ended there his days in pious resignation.'- 

If this younger brother of Canpaka was in reality Kalhaiia's uncle, as there 
seems every reason to assume, we can account for Harsa's extravagant present by 
the family's high position. Kalhana also mentions as another meritorious act of 
Kanaka that by his timely intercession he saved the colossal Buddha image at 
Paiihasapura, his birthplace, from destruction by King Harsa.'* The saving of 
the only other Buddha statue, which escaped the king's clutches, is ascribed to the 
Buddhist S'ramana Kusalasri. In view of this company it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Kanaka, too, was personally connected in some way with Buddhist 
worship. "We shall see below how well this conclusion agrees with certain observa- 
tions regarding Kalhana's own attitude towards Buddhism. 

From the mention of Parihasapura as Kanaka's birthplace, we may infer that 
this town was the original home of Kalhana's family. We owe probably to this 
circumstajice the detailed references which Kalhana makes to the sacred buildings 
of Parihasapura, and the close acquaintance he shows with the topography of that 
neighbourhood." 

3. It can scarcely be doubted that Kalhana's family was Brahman bv caste. 
Sanskrit learning of the type displayed in the Bajatarafigini has, in Kasmir, as 



Fiiformation 
(Wnveil from 
Ca^pakiL 



* See vii, 1624 sqq. 
' vii. 1701 sq. 

* Compare vii. 954 
2365. 

The abrupt manner in which Canpaka is 
introduced to us in the firstrnamed passafe, 
appears to me a further indication of his 
identity with the Chronicler's father. 
Kalhana when first mentioniDg new person- 
ages in his narrative, ordinarily particularizes 
tlieir origin and position, "the omission of 
such particulars in the case of Canpaka is 
significant. Kalhana, who seems never to 



Kanaka, probably 
an uncle of 
Kalh&na. 



Kalharu's 
Brahmui descent. 



have troubled himself about making his nam- 
tive intelligible to other than eoDtemporary 
and note ; also viii. readers (see below, § 40), naively considers 
further particulars about his own lather un- 
necessary. 

* See note i. 36; L 107 and the passages 
quoted in the note, also L 121. 
'« See viii. 2365. 
" vii. 1117. 
" See viii. 12 sq. 
■» vii. 1097 sq. 

" Compare iv. 104-304 (Note F), sn.j 
viL 1326 sqq. ; 1344 sqq. ; v. 97-100 (Note J). 
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elsewhere in ladia, been always cultivated chiefly if not eichsively, by Pandits of 
Brahman descent, Kalhana oetrays in more than one passage the conscious pride 
of ' the gods on earth ' and his full sympathy with Brahinj'nical self-assertion." 
We have besides the direct testimony of Jonaraja who refers to Kalhana with the 
epithet dwjo." 

Kalhuja's S'aiva The introductory verses prefixed to each Book of the Chronicle all contain 
cult. prayers addressed to S'iva in ms form of Ardhanimvara, representing the god in 
his union with Parvati. It is hence dear that Kalhana w-as attached to S'aiva 
worship which, as far as we can go back, has always occupied the first place among 
the Eindn cults of the Valley. This is in full accord with what we know of his 
father Canpaka's pious visits and gifts to the Tirthas of Nandiksetra, all of which 
are sacred" to S'iva. From the respectful way in which Kalhana refers to Bha{ta 
Kalata, one of the chief expositors of the Kasmlrian S'aivasastra,^' it appears 
probable that the transcendental doctrines based on the S'aiva creed, were not 
foreign to him. Tantric cult which in Kaimir is still closely connected with S'aiva 
worship, seems also to have been well known to Kalhana. Various ironical 
alltisions, however, show that he entertained but scant regard for the individuals 
who posed as its privileged hierophants.^' 
Kftlli»?ft'8 interest The above facts indicate a close attachment to S'aivism on the part of both 
in Buddhism. Kalhana and his father. It is curious to note side by side with it the manifestly 
friendly attitude which Kalhana displays towards Buddhism throughout the whole 
of his Chronicle. A long series of kings, from Asoka down to his own time, 
receives his unstinted praise for the Viharas and Stupas they founded for the 
benefit of the Buddhist creed.^' Similar foundations by private individuals are 
recorded with the same attention. Others, like Meghavahana, are praised for 
having in accordance with the 'Jina's' teaching prohibited the slaughter of 
animals.''' Kalhana does not hesitate to refer repeatedly to the Bodhisattvas or to 
Buddha himself as the comforters of all beings, the embodiments of perfect charity 
and nobiUty of feeling. They are to him beings of absolute goodness " who do not 
feel anger even against the sinner, but in patience render him kindness." It is 
imposBiDle to read Kalhana's detailed account of the legend of the Krtyasrama 
Vihara (i. 131-147), with its plainly marked Buddhist tendency and phraseology, 
without realizing the author's sympathy with Buddhist traditions. 

We note the same feeling in the nnmerous references which Kalhana makes 
to images of Buddha claiming special interest.'* When describing the sacrilegious 
confiscations of Harsa, he is as jiarticular to name the Buddha-statues which were 
preserved, as the images of Hindu gods which shared that distinction." In 
addition it deserves to be noted that Kalhana takes care to show us on more than 
one occasion his thorough familiarity with special points of Buddhist tradition and 
terminology." 

" See, e.g., the chattcterirtic account of " For a complete list of suob Buddhist foun- 
KiM Jayipidft's end, iv. 631 sqq., 640 eqq.; dations compare tiie Index, B.vT.wAdro,«a>tya, 
V. 16 sq., 46 iqq. ; the description of Taiaa- and itupa. 

k»re'. reign, vi. 3 8<iq. ; the story of the » iii. 4-7, 27 saq., 256 sq. ; v. 64, 119. 

Bnhman'i revenge, via. 2227 eqq., etc. « i. 134 sqq. ; m. 28 ; viii. 2234, 2674. 

" See Jmar. 6. ■ iii. 856, 464 ; iv. 200, 269-263, 607 ; vi 17J 

" v. 68 ; compare remrding the S'uva sq. ; vii. 696 ; viii. 1184. 

pUloeophy of Kafanir aoa iti several aohools, " viL 1097 sq. 

Prot BflHuia JJ«port,pn. 77 sqq. Compare l 136 aqq., 172 iq. ; viii. 240, 

" See vi. 11 tq. ana the hnmoroni hits at 2234. 
Tantric Gum, vii. 278 sqq., 296 sqq., 623, 712. 
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4. Tlie contrast which this partiality for Buddhist cult and traditions Omtemponiry 
presents to the avowed S'aivism of Kalhaua, is more apparent than real For 
centuries before Kalhana's time Buddhism and the orthodox creeds had existed 
peacefully side by side in Kasmir. As far as the laity was concerned, they had to 
a great extent amalgamated. His own narrative from the point where it reaches 
historical ground, gives ample proof of this. Of almost all royal and private 
individuals, who are credited with the foundation of Buddhist Stupas and Vihiiras, 
it is recorded that they, or at least members of their family, with equal zedl 
endowed also shrines of S'iva or Visriu.-' In Kalhana's own time we note that 
every contemporary royal personage or minister who is praised for his Buddhist 
endowments, showed the same pious liljerality also in regard to Brahminical temples 
and establishments.^ 

The condition of religious feeling iudi/ated by these facts is amply illustrated 
by what we inow of the position of ietsrj'Jox c!i'':iii ji iu other parts of India, both 
ancient or modem. Of early historical instarKVfts wjieu they shared the royal 
patronage equally with Bramninical cults, it will suiSce to cite the well-known 
example of King Harsavardhana of Kanauj. Hiuen Tsiang relates as an eye-witness 
how Buddhists and jainas, as well as the Brahmans, received eqtisd honours and 
support at his court. Exactly at the time of Kalhana Gujrat furnishes us with a 
striking illustration of the same fact. Professor Biihler in his admirable biography 
of Hemacandra, has fully proved that the Caulukya King Eumarapala whom the 
great Jaina doctor could claim as his most famous convert, never ceased to maintain 
his hereditary attachment to the cult of S'iva.=^ 

Yet undoubtedly the Jainism of the twelfth century in Gujrat was both in 
doctrine and practice far less accommodating to orthodox notions than the Kaimir 
Buddhism of the same period. From various indications it appears that the 
condition of the latter must have closely approached the state of modem Buddhism 
in Nepal.** Kasmir had its married Bhjksus long before Kalhana's time.^ BuddKa 
had centuries earlier been received into the orthodox pantheon as one of Visnu's 
A.vataraa,'" and Buddhist worship had not failed to reap the practical benefits of 
such recognition. Hence we find that the Nilamatapurana, the canonical authority 
for Brahminical cult in Kasmir, directly prescribes the celebration of Buddha's 
birthday as a great festival. His statue is then to be worshipped according to the 
rites of the S'^as or Buddhist ascetics ; the latter themselves are to be honoured 
with presents and the Caityas to be decorated.'^ 



" Compare regarding L&lit&ditys, iv. 188, 
300, 203 with iv. 189 iq,, 192, 195 sqq., etc. ; 
regarding Jay&pi(}a, iv, 507 with iv. 608; for 
Queen Diddft, vi. 303 with vi. 299 sq., 304, 
etc. It is cbarscterisiic that Ka^r 
tradition knows the great Aioka both as 
a founder of Vih&raa and Stupas and as 
a fervent worshipper at the ancient 
S'&iva shrines; see i. 102 sq. and i. 106 
sqq. 

" Compare for Eipg Sossala, viiL 560 and 
679 ; Jayasimha, viiL SS18 ; Qneen Ratnldevi, 
viii. 2402 and 2433-41 ; the minister Bilha^a, 
a patron of Ealha^, viii. 2410 sq. and 2409, 
SS61, sqq.; his wife Soasall,- viii. 2415, 2417 
and 2418; Bfaotta, viii. 2431 and 2430, 2482; 



Dhanya, viii. 3343 and 3419; Udaya, viii. 
8352 sq. ai?d2420. 
^ St6 Vbir dot Lebm da Jeiiu Moaeha 

Emaekandra,^. 203, 209 sq. 
* Compare Hodcsow, Ettaj/t, p. 62. 
■ See note iiL 12. 

» See Bmm, Keport, pp. 41^ 47. 
Efemendra, a oentoiy before K« H>»^ it, duly 
devotes one canto (ix.) of his DaiSwt- 
taracarita to an accurate enough life of 
S'ikyamnni. 

*> miamata, 687-7D3; alM BttBUB, JZtgwrt, 
p. 41. 

It is a cmions fact that Baddha's birthday 
still retains aplaoe in tiieCaleadan of modem 
Eajmir Br&hinaiu. 
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SECTION II.— KALHANA's IITERABT TBAINING. 

5. The author of the Chromcle tells us nowhere of the education and early 
studies which had fitted him for his task. But the manner in which he has solved 
it and occasional indications may help us to trace the outlines of his life as a 
student. 

KalhaijaasalttBi. "'Worthy of praise is that power of true poets, whatever it may be, which 
surpasses even the stream of nectar, inasmuch as by it their own bodies of glory as 

well as those of others obtain immortality. Who else but poets able 

to bring forth lovely prodnctions, can place the past times before the eyes of 
men ! " These words with which Kalhana opens the introduction to his work, 
suffice to show us what qualification he considered the chief one for the task he had 
undertaken. 

Even if Kalhana had been less outspoken on the point, no reader of the 
original work could doubt for a moment that its author looked upon himself mainly 
in the light of a Eavi. Sanskrit classical poetry of the Kayya type, such as 
Kalhana Knew and cultivated, presupposes a thorough training in the science of 
Indian rhetoric, the Alamkarasastra, and an equal mastery of Sanskrit grammatical 
lore. Kalhana's composition proves amply that his studies in these departments of 
traditional learning had been both thorough and extensive. 

The form and style which, as we shall see, Kalhana chose for his poem, do not 
allow of that lavish display of intricate rhetorical art which delights the heart of 
the Pandit. But the occasions are not unfrequent where the Chronicler has 
succumbed to the charm of that poetic ' amphfication ' which, as he tells us, he had 
purposed to avoid (i. 6). The verses to which we are then treated, leave no doubt 
that thsii author had learned to apply with great skill and dexterity the more 
subtle arts of the Alamkarasastra.^ 
Kalhuji's literary 6. The conventionality pervading so much of Kavya literature, and the sub- 
rtudies. gtantive identity of the rhetorical precepts followed by its 'authors, make it difBoult 
to ascertain the particular works which Kalhana knew and studied. His acquaint- 
ance with the older standard Kavyas, such as the Eaghuvaihsa and Meghaduta, may 
be assumed a priori, and is proved in fact by several evident reminiscences.* A 
closer search in this direction than I was able to make, would probably show the 
same for a number of other texts of that description. 
Study of the Vikror That Kalhana had carefully studied the Vikrmdiikadevacarita, the historical 
mdvJutdaacanta. po^m jjjg fellow-countryman Bilhana, written about the eighth decade of the 
eleventh century, may be considered as certain.' Kalhana shows himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the personal history of his fellow-poet, as detailed in the latter's 
work. He also refers in at least two passages to historical incidents which are 
mentioned by Bilhana. He does this in terms which clearly indicate an acquaint- 
ance with the older poem.* In view of this evidence the strongly marked general 
resemblance in phraseology and style which can be traced between the two works, 
assumes fall significance. 

' Compare for fuchpM«a|e8, e.g., i. 208 Bq,; » Compare for this text and its author 

ui. 414 sqq. ; v. 343 sqq., 361 sqq, ; vii. 928 Prof, Bcbxer's Introduction to hie edition of 

»qq., 1667 eqq. j viu. &12 sqq., 947 sqq., 1334 the poem, Bombay, 1876. 

•qq., etc. t See notes vli. 936-937, 259 and iii. 378. 

- See note vii. 312. 
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Another and earlier work which Kalhana appears to have closely studied, is Study of 
Baua's Harsacarita, the well-known historical romance describing the exploits of arfacan . 
King Harsavardhana of Kanauj and Thanesar. The numher of rare words and 
phrases which this text and the Rajatarnngini have in common, and which other- 
\vise cannot he traced, makes the above conclusion practically certain.^ In style 
and composition the difference between Bana's work, vrith Us highly poetical but 
equally florid prose, and the Chronicle of Kalhana is so great that no slavish imita- 
tion could be imputed to the latter. On the other hand, we can easily understand 
why the Kasmirian author should have devoted close attention to the novel of Ear- 
savardhana's coart poet. It was one of the few older SanskTit compositions dealing 
with historical events which are Ukeiy to have enjoyed popularity in his own time.* 

7 Leaving the field of M:i<rj'A liierjiluro wo must ascribe to Kalhana a very Kalhaija's Imow- 
intimate knowledge of i\i l[a}uibldnia. Whonflver he desires to illustrate his ledge of the Epics, 
narrative by a reference to similar events m to emphasize a point of moral 
judgment, he turns to this vast store-housa of i taditiorial lore.^ His allusions are 
often made to little-known episodes and obscuie incidents. The trouble which 
their identification has frequently cost, enables us to judge of the labours Kalhana 
must have devoted to the thorough mastery of the gigantic Epic. He seems to 
have been equally well acquainted with the Ramayana though his quotations from 
it are less numerous.' 

"We can easily trace the connection between this close study of Sanskrit epic 
literature and Kalhana's work as a Chronicler. To Kalhana as to the Pandit of 
the present day, the legends clustering round the war of the Kurus and Pandavas 
and the life of Rama, with the mythology attaching to them, all appeared in the 
light of real history. What distinguishes these epic stories to the Indian mind 
from events of historical tiavjs, is only their superior interest due to the glamour 
of a heroic age, and their record by sacred authority. We may safely surmise 
that the study of the sacred epics had directly influenced Kalhana in the choice of 
his task. 

We have probably indications of Kalhana's literary trainmg also in the Knowledge of 
frequent incidental references which he makes to particular poets and scholars in "**'"y history, 
the reigns of various kings.^ These notices are of considerable interest for the 
history of Sanskrit literature. It is not easy to say which of these literary data 
were derived from Kalhana's own reading, and which simply reproduced from the 
earlier sources to be noticed thereafter. Some, like the mention of the poets who 
flourished at Yasovannan's court,'" are more likely to have been supplied by 
current literary tradition than by older Kasmirian Chronicles. To the former we 
may attribute also Kalhana's acquaintance with several poetical dicta, chiefly 
satirical, which he quotes on occasion.'^ In addition it may be noted that he had . 



' Compare for detailed evidence, Note i. 

' Old MSS. of the Harsacarita are by no 
means rare in Ka£mir, and a passage from it 
is quoted in the old Kasmirian handbook of 
rhetoric, the Xovyaprakasa. 

' For Ealha^'s references to the Mahabha- 
rata, compare i. 110 sq.; ii. 94 sqq.; iii. 276: 
iv. 76, m, 621, 600, 626, 641 j m 610, 585, 
804, 1168, 1365, 1476, 1718; viii. 335, 469, 
670, 992, 1093, 1199, 1289, 1355, 2025, 2122 
2170,2256, 2280, 2305 sq., 2338, 2789, 2811 



2848, 2911 sq., 2948, 2977, 3449. Several of 
these passages contain allusions to more than 
one story of the Mahibh&rata. 

• See lii. 86; iv. 67, 107; vi. 226; vii, 1202 : 
viii. 335, 1356, 1591, 1808 aqq„ 2362, 2976, 
3159,3449. 

' See i. 178; iL 16; iv. 144, 488 m., 405 
sqq., 705; v. 26, 82 sqq., 204. 
" iv. 144 (Bhavabhuti, Vikpatirtia). 
" iii. 161, 252 ; iv. 63o-637 ; vii. 1123 aqq. 
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evidently also devoted some attention to the Jyotihsastra, as shown by the 
wfeteTieea made to passages of Varaliainihita's Brhatsamliita.^^ 
Kalhaija m 8. The literary affinities of Kalhana which we have just noticed, enable us 
^^^'8. to trace also a cniious contemporary reference to our author which has hitherto 
Sfrikarfthacarita. gg^^pg^ attention. It is contained in a passage of the 8'nkanthacarita, a Kavya 
composed by the poet Mankea, a fellow-coTintrjTnan and contemporary of Kalhana. 
This work, first brought to light by Professor Buhler, possesses interest for us 
chiefly on account of its ixv. Canto which has rightly been called altogether 
unique in Sanskrit literature.^' Mankha gives us there a detailed description of 
the Sabha or literary assembly held at the house of his brother, the minister 
Alamkara, at which he submitted his poem to a gathering of Kasmirian scholars 
and officials. He introduces to us the guests present at the occasion by their 
names, in each case adding some appropriate details as to their respective S'astras 
and personal attainments. 

Professor Buhler has already shown that Mankha wrote his poem only a few 
years before the composition of KaJhana's Chronicle. Its date must fall between 
the years a.d. 1128 and 1144.^* Considering this close approach in time, we might 
reasonably expect to meet also with Kalhana in Alamkara's Sabha, the representative 
character of which is proved by the mention of no less than tliirty individual 
scholars. Yet at first we look in vain for Kalhana's name in this long list. Its 
absence seemed all the more curious in view of the fact that Kalhana himself 
mentions both Mankha and Alamkara among his contemporaries and in a manner 
implying some acquaintance with the family.^' In reality, however, Mankha on 
his own part has not failed to mention his distinguished fellow-poet, the author of 
our Chronicle. But the name by which he refers to him, is, on the first look, so 
different from our familiar " Kalhana," that we can scarcely feel surprised at the 
Chronicler having so far not been recognized in this incognito. 
Muiktia's notice of Mankha in his account of the ' Sabha,' devotes three verses to a complimentary 
the poet Ifl^ofm. j^g^ice of the Kavi Kalyana.is He describes him as holding a distinguished 
position among the expert masters of the Kavya, as a person whom " the illustrious 
Alakadatta thought capable of accomplishing fully his chosen task [as a composer 
of poetry]." Of Kalyana's poetic skill he says that it had become so polished as to 
be capable of reflecting like a mirror the whole perfection of Bilhana's muse. 



» i.SSsq.; vii. 1720; viii. 715. 
" See JUpft, p. 50. 

'* The limit of the second date is fixed 
by two indicatioDs. GovindaeandTa, ruler of 
Kaoanj, whose ambassador Suhala is men- 
tioned among Alamkira's guests, reigned 
according to the inBcriptions, between a.d. 
1130 and 1144 ; see Seport, p. 51. It is further 
to be observed that KalhaQa when speaking 
of Alamkira, MaAkha's brother, in connection 
with events which took place a.d. 1144, men- 
tions him u holding the hieh office of R&ja- 
ithiniya; compare viii, 2667, 2618, etc., 
and note viii. 2423. Mankha, on the other 
hand, spealu ot his brotiher as SimdM- 
tigraka, or miniiter of foreign affaire (see 
SriliaithK. iii. 62; nv. 61). This must 
hare been undoubtedly Alarfak&ra'a earlier 
office, aa Maiikha distonctly says that it waa 



bestowed upon him already by King Sussala. 
Mai'ikha himself had succeeded to it when 
Kalhana wrote (see viii. 3354). 

As regards the limit of the first date the 
mention made by Mankha of Jayasimhs (a.d. 
1128-1149) as his ruling Bovereim (iii. 66) is 
conclusive evidence. Prof. Biihler took a.d. 
1135 as the earlier limit of date, but I am 
unable to find his exact evidence for this, On 
general grounds I am inclined to believe that 
the time of the composition of the S'rika9th&- 
carita lies nearer to a.d, 1144 than to the 
earlier date; comp. the reference made to 
Aparftditya, king of the KoAkana, who still 
ruled, A.D. 1186. 

" Compare notes viii. 2423, and for 
S'fitffdra, another brother of Maftkha, note 
viii. 2422. 

" S'rikanthaear. xxv. 78-80. 
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Finally it is noted of him that he knew no limit in his enthnsiastic devotion to the 
study of stories and legends of many kinds. 

From Jonaraja, the commentator of the S'rikanthacarita, we learn that the 
otherwise unknown Alakadatta whom Mankha evidently wishes to mention as 
Kalyana's patron, held the position of Sarhdhivigrahaka or minister of foreign 
affairs. He further conectly indicates that by the Icathis, in the study of which 
Kalyana is said to have been so deeply interested, the stories of the Mahabharata 
and other epic texts are meant. But of Kalyana's person himself the learned 
commentator has nothing to tell us. 

9. I think, we can husWy aad conclusively show that this poet Kalyana, Name Kalhai/a an 
Maikha's distinguished coatcmporary, who emulated Billiana and who was deeply Ap. derivative 
read in epic lore, is no one'elas but our Kalhana. The name KaUiana is mm Kalyana. 
undoubtedly an Apabhraiiisa form dsiived tbroogh Prakrit Ealldna from Skr. 
JTa/yana, which being a word of aTL^picic'-.is K,",--r!ijig ('happy,' ' blessed '), is ofteu 
found as a proper name. The consoumtd group ly hecomes by a regular phonetic 
law II in Prakrit, and this again is liable to appear as ih in Apabhraihsa and the 
modem Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. Thus Skr. kalyaii, ' to-morrow,' which is found 
as "kallu in Prakrit, reappears in forms like kalh, kalh, kalha, kdlha in the several 
modem Vernaculars." The shortening of a into a in the second syllable is 
similarly accounted for by well-known facts of phonetic conversion.^* 

In proof of this derivation of Kalhana, < Kalyana we may point to the inter- 
mediary Prakrit form Kallana which actually occurs as the name of a person in 
the Eajataran^ni.*' By its side we meet in the Chronicle once with the name in 
its Apabhraihsa form Kalhana, and more frequently with the Skr. form of the name, 
Kalyana.^ We can trace tha saree name as a feminine appellatiou in an exactly 
corresponding triplet of foi,'i!S. To the Skr. Kalydnadevi, ' Queen Kalyana,' the 
name home by one of JaYa.p?4'''''s queens, correspond the names Kallana and 
Kalhanikd (from Skr. *Kalyanika), borne by royal ladies at the court of Kalas'a and 
Jayaaimha, respectively.^' 

We shall have occasion to note below how often Kalhana himself in his 
Chronicle introduces to us the identical persons under names which show similar 
phonetic modifications.^ We can hence feel in no way surprised on observing that 
Mankha has recorded his fellow-poet's name in its correct Sanskrit form while the 
colophons of Kalhana's own work present it in the corresponding Apahhrsmsa 

" Compare Dr. Gkibbson's Phonology, Pr. XHlinu becomes Ap. Ealhaija. Compare 
Z.D.M.O., 1. p. 32, 5 97. Skr. pmiya > Ap. pSniya ; Skr. kSyittha > 



Dr. arienon,towtio8e kindness I owe this and Pr. kayatthu > aiim ka/ath, eic. See also 

the other references on the phonetic question Hemacandra, iv. 829. 
involved, mentions as further examples of the " vii. 182. 

change, Skr. It/ > Pr. W > Apabh. tt, Skr. » For Kalhana, a Rajapntra, son of SaJu- 

fvyaeyati > "^.pallaiiai or paMtthm; comp. deva, see viii 926 ; for persoiu called JSafySifa, 

lemacandra, iv. 200; Skr. cilia, 'kite' > Pr. iv. 679; viii. O09 (abbreviated from Ka(yStf/h 

cillu > Bih&ri dl or dlh. The frequent change eandra), S606. 

of Pr. nn into nA {hf/tim for eijijwi, etc.), " Compare iv. 461,467, etc.; vii, SOS; viii. 

Vararuci, iv. 33, offers an exact parallel. 1618, 3069. 

» "When a word begins with two long The name Ealha, borne by the lord of 

syllables, the second of which has the stress- E^jara who ia often mentioned in Books 

accent, the secondary accent on the first viL and viii., is evidently ApaUmnia 

syllable often attracts the first accent to it- representative of Skr. £abfa {' vigorous 
self, and the syllable which wonld ordinarily « See below, § 40, in dooblats like 0^ 

bear the stre8»-aocent, is shortened : " Gbibh- gaetadra > Gagaaemin : Lottkaka > Loihakg 

SON, Phonology, § 11, Thua Skr! Kilyana, etc. --r— , 
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form. It is likely that the latter was the one used ordinarily by the Chronicler 
himself. He at least shows no objection to the use of Apabhrarhsa names whea 
speaking of his contemporaries, while Mankha, on the other hand, seems anxious 
to preserve a quasi-classical colouring and hence employs almost exclusively 
Sanskrit names for the persons figuring in his xxv. Canto. 
Identity of Kalyana The Substantial identity of the names as here demonstrated, and the coincidence 
mth Kalhana. [■^ ,Jate would alone, I believe, he sufficient to make it highly probable that the 
Kavi Kalyana, of the S'rikanthacarita is the same person as fCalbana, the author of 
our Chionicie. Any possible doubt on the point must, however, give way before 
the evidence which is afforded by the close agreement we note between Mankha's 
words regarding Kalyana and our previous observations regarding Kalhana's 
literary leanings. A careful perusal of the Bajataranginl fully illustrates both the 
influence of Bilhana's poetry on Ealhana and the latter's exhaustive study of epic 
literature. 

It is certainly curious that Jonaraja had evidently not realized the identity of 
Kalyana with the author whose Chronicle he himself continued. In explanation it 
is enough to point out that Jonaraja wrote fully three hundred years after the date 
of Kalhana, and that his comments on the S'rikanthacarita in more than one 
instance betray a deficient knowledge of the realia of that earlier period. 

It would be more difficult at present to give an explanation for Kalhana's 
complete silence as regards Alakadatta whom Mankha's words seem to indicate as 
his patron. Various reasons might he thought of, but for none can we find at 
present any evidence. It has, however, to be kept in view that years had passed 
between the time when Mankha's poem was composed and the date of Kalhana's 
Chronicle. Such an interval might well have Drought about a change in the 
personal relations of the Chronicler and his former patron. 



SECTION m.—EALEANA AND HIS TIME. 

10. If Kalhana had, hke the vast majority of his fellow Kavis, chosen a 
legendary tale or a romance from the land of fancy as the subject-matter of his 

Soem, we should have to rest content regarding his personality with the meagre 
etails just discussed. Kalhana's work, however, desJs with the history of his 
own country, and a very large portion of it is devoted to an account of events 
which Kasmir bad witnessed within his own lifetime or at least within living 
memory. 

m«ofKalhaija'8 These facts place us in a far more advantageous position. We are able to 
™- realize the poHtical and social conditions in which Kalhana Uved, with a degree 
of accuracy rarely attainable in the case of any old Indian author. His work gives 
us a detailed knowledge of the old topography of Kasmir, This again, combined 
with the narrow hmits and distinct geographical character of the country, enables 
US to restore with precision the local milm in which Kalhana moved. Finally it 
must be remembered that Kalhana's narrative, particularly where it deals with 
contemporary events, freely acquaints us with the author's opinions on many 
points relating to his country and its representative men and classes. We ehaU 
ree that it is possible to draw from such statements some safe conclusions regarding 
Kalhana's character and personal relations. 

The local surroundings in which Kalhana's life was passed, and the historical 
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development which accounts for the political conditions of his ovm time, will have 
to be considered elsewhere. Here we may confine ourselves to a brief sketch of the 
main events of Kasmir history which 'fell within Kalhaiia's lifetime, and their 
influence on contemporary society. 

We have already seen that Kalhana, according to his own statement, wrote his 
work during the years 1148-49. Various indications in the style and spirit of the 
Chronicle suggest that its author was then no longer a young man. Fortunately, 
however, we have more distinct evidence oa this point in Kalhana's own words. 
When describing the events which occurred in S'rinagar in the spring of A.D. 1121 
immediately before Kinp' SuBsala's restoration, he speaks as an eye-witness of the 
treacherous conduct of tie troops of thd nsurper BbifcsScara.^ 

There is much in EaTban.iVS acc-outit of tliis troubled time and of the first 
period of Sussala'e reign (a.d. 1112-20) that- Impi^'i prnml observation made with 
a mature mind. It is hence not iikoiy that Ke'Jb;;!!* sJjoqM have been a mere boy 
at the time. In view of these consideratioDs we cm pxareely go far wrong if 
we place Kalhana's date of birth about the begiiitiiog of the centui}-. This 
approximate date agrees fully with what we know of Kalhana's father Canpaka 
whom we find as an energetic officer holding a high military post about 
A.D, 1098.- 

11. The commencement of the twelfth century is marked in the history of 
Kasmir by an important dynastic revolution which brought about material changes 
in the political state of the country. King Habsa whose rule (a.d. 1089-1101) 
seems at first to have secured to Kasmir a period of consolidation and of prosperous 
peace, had subsequently fallen a victim to his own Nero-like propensities. Heavy 
iiscal exactions neces.'^itated by a luxurious court, and a cruel persecution of the 
Damaras who formed the laiidod aristocracy, had led to a rebelUon under the 
leadership of the brothers Uwiala and Sussala, two relatives of Harsa from a aide 
branch of the Lohara dynasty. Harsa had succumbed in the struggle and had 
found a tragic death by murder. 

The rebel princes who in their success had threatened to become rivals, avoided 
a conflict for the crovm by a partition of Harsa's territories. Kasmir was to be 
ruled by Uccala, the elder brother, while the adjoining hill-state of Lohara, the 
original home of the family, fell to Sussala. The downfall of Harsa had been due 
solely to the rising of the powerful Damaras of Kasmir, and consequently the latter 
retained a predominance dangerous alike for the king and the peace of the country. 
Uccala seems to have held ms throne merely by the unscrupulous diplomacy with 
which he played off one great feudal landholder against the other, and his alliance 
with the strongest of them, Gargacandra, the lord of Lahara. His reign (a.d. 
1101-11) was threatened frequently by the rise of pretenders, and invasions on the 
part of his own brother Sussala. Ultimately he was murdered by a conspiracy 
among his trusted officials. 

KiDDA, one of their number, whom they proclaimed king, occupied the throne 
only for one brief day, December 8th-9th, a.d. 1111. Gargacandra defeated the 
conspirators after a short but bloody struggle and thereupon became the true king- 
maker.* He first put up Salhana, a half-brother of the murdered Uccala, who 
being a mere puppet in the hands of the powerful Damara allowed the kingdom to 



Probable birth- 
date of EaUuoa. 



Kasmir politics 
in Kalhaqa s life- 
time. 



' viii. 941. 

* See above, § 2. 



' Compare Kalha^'a wordi, viu.43(. 
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(a,d. 1112-28). 



Bhik$xoaba's 
usuTpation 
(i.D. 1120-21). 



CiTiiwars of 
Susaala's second 
nign. 



Eirh Btroggles of 



become the scene of violent disorders. Internecine struggles of rival Damaras and 
an irruption of Sussala followed by bloody persecutions rendered Saltana's reign of 
four months like "a long evil dream."* 

Ultimately Sussala allied himself with Gargacandva and secured through his 
help the lone-coveted throne. In contrast to his elder brother he seems to have 
been personally brave, but rash, cruel, and inconsiderate. His rule, a.d. 1112-28, 
was practically one long and disastrous struggle with the irrepressible Damaras and 
with dangerous pretenders. When Sussala after much fighting and treachery had 
at last succeeded in destroying Gargacandra, the discontent of the Damaraa broke 
out in a great general rebellion. In Bhiksacaka, a grandson of Harsa, who had 
been brought up abroad, they found the desired pretender, Sussala's oppression 
and senseless cruelties increased their ranks, until they were strong enough to 
besiege the king in his capital. After a protracted defence during which the 
capital suffered severely, Sussala was obliged to flee to Lohara. 

Bhiksacara V7as crowned in the capital and held nominal rule over Kasmir for 
a little over six months (a.d. 1120-21). He was a mere tool in the hands of rival 
Damara factions, and the royal authority was so much reduced that Bhiksacara 
was at last in difficulty even about procuring food.' Solemn fasts (frdyopavek) 
held by the Brahmans in the capital and elsewhere showed the extremity to which 
the people were driven by the rapacity and violence of the Damaras and their allies 
in the ofBcial classes. The eyes of the populace turned once more towards Sussala. 
After successfully repulsing a Kasmirian force which had been sent against Lohara, 
Sussala came back to Kasmir, and owing to the Damaras' disunion, recovered the 
throne (a.d. 1121). 

12. During the foUowiug seven years civil war continued almost without 
interruption. The king was unable to cope with the powerful supporters of his 
rival, and various disasters which befell his troops, reduced him again and again to 

freat straits. Three times S'rinagar went through severe sieges, and famine and 
re added their horrors to the sufferings of the capital. During these struggles 
Sussala maintained himseK only owing to the valour of his condottieri from the 
lower hills and the Panjab, who served him faithfully in the midst of so much 
treachery. The contest was also prolonged by the Damaras finding their interests 
directly served by the disturbed state of the country and showing no desire to end 
it by a decisive victory of Bhiksacara.' 

Finally, in 1128, Sussala fell a victim to a murderous plot which he had 
himself started for the destruction of his rival. His eon Jatasimha who succeeded 
him, found the Damaras as strong as ever and Bhiksacara ready to march into 
S'rinagar. The means by which he gradually secured a footing and restored at 
least a semblance of royal authority, were not the reckless valour of his father, but 
compiomise with the feudal grandees and Macchiavellian cunning. Por two years 
after his accession the danger firom Bhiksacara continued until the brave pretender 
was treacherously entrapped and killed in a frontier castle. Scarcely had this 
enemy been put out of the way, when a successful conspiracy placed the ancestral 
castle and territory of Lohara in the hands of a new pretender, Lothana, a brother 
of Salhana. Jayasiinha's attempt to recover this serious loss ended in ignominious 
disaster. Though Lohaia was ultimately retaken through treachery, Lothana and 
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Mallarjuna, another pretender, continued to harass Ea^mTr for years. They found 
ever ready support among the great Dfimaras whose power ha-l remained uncurbed. 

When at last Malliir)una had been captured (a.d. 1135;, the exhaJHted Later events of 
country seems to have obtained a respite from its troubles and sufferin;'s. This ''aywituhtts reign, 
was not to last long. In the year 1143 we find Jayasiihha confronted a^iain by 
danirerous rivals. Bhoja, the new pretender, a son of Salhana, obtained powerful 
allies in the Darads, the northern neiglibours of Ka'^mlr, while all through the land 
the great Diiniara houses were rising in arms. Dissensions among Bhoja's 
supporters saved the king from a disaster, but the struggle with the feudal laud- 
holders was severe aud ia(1t:risive. ritimately Jayasimha's diplomacy scored a 
success by a peaceful pact with Bbojx (.v.o. 11 15). JBut Kalhana's narrative shows 
plainly that the forces of iiitwDal Btrifa cud disruption which had crippled the 
unfortunate country ever since the iiuae of Ilar.; ^, were by no means spent when he 
wrote his Chronicle. 

13. From the brief summary of evenls have given here, it will he seen 
that the greatest portion of Kalhana's life pa3>ed in what was for Kasmir one long 
period of civil war and political dissolution. The influence of this fact on the plan 
and spirit of his work will be examined below. At present we shall only endeavour 
to trace the influence which the political condition of his country is likely to have 
exercised on Kalhana's life and his personal relations with his contemporaries. 

We may consider it as certain that the djuastic- rerolution which had cost King Kalhana's family 
Harsa his throne and life, had a lasting effect on the fortunes of Kalhana's family, and the fall of 
However detailed the accounts are wmch we receive in Book viii. of the officials, Sarfa. 
great and small, who served tlie succeeding rulers, Canpaka's name is never found 
among them. Yet a reference made to him in connection with the Bhiitesvara Tirtha 
makes it highly probable that he was ^tiU living after the year 1135.'' It is hence 
evident that Kalhana's father, wlio in Karsa's reign had occupied one of the highest 
posts of old Easmir admini.stration, played no longer any part in public life after 
that monarch's death. Whether this retirement was entirely voluntary or other- 
wise, we can no longer ascertain. That it was, however, connected in some way 
with the loyal attachment which Canpaka, according to the Chronicle, had proved 
to the last for the ill-fated king, seems likely enough, 

Kalhana's work makes it quite clear that he himself had never held office Kalhapa not under 
under any of the rulers of the new dynasty or otherwise enjoyed their special Jayasimha's 
favour. Considering the very redundant praise and flattery which by custom and Patronage, 
literary tradition Indian atithors feel obliged to bestow on their patrons, the 
negative evidence of the Chronicle may be considered decisive on this point. There 
is nothing whatever to show that Kalhaua wrote his poem by order of Jayasirhha. 
The outspoken manner in which he judges of the king's character, and the undis- 
guised allusjons to the reprehensible nature of many of his actions make it very 
improbable that he ever expected royal recognition.* 

To those who are acquainted with the style of fulsome flattery which Indian 
usage demands in the relations of a Kavi towards his patron, the comparatively fev 
passages in which Kalhana praises Jayasirhha or acknowledges his achievements, 
must appear very tame and guarded. They seem to have bean inserted merely on 
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the ground of tlie conventional respect due to tlie actual ruler and possibly with a 
view to avoiding denunciation and its prolable consequences. 
Kalhaija's severe The same conclusion is indicated by the harsh if just remarks which Kalhaiia 
judgment of makes regarding the reign of Suasala, Jayasiiiiha's father. He openly deuounees 
*■ the grave defects of his character, his -wanton cruelties, avarice, etc. ; he does not 
even hesitate to record the popular opinion that he was possessed by a demon,' 
On the other hand it is significant that Kalhana freely bestows the highest praise 
on the valour and heroism of the pretender Bhiksacara from whom Sussala and his 
son had suffered so much injury.^" Yet from the manner in which Bhiksaoara's 
reign is described, it is clearly seen that this short-lived restoration of Harsa's 
dynasty had brought no benefit to Canpaka or his family. 

Among the other pretenders who rose during Jayasimha's rule, only the brave 
and considerate Bhoja seems to have attracted Kalhana's sympathy, It seems 
that the latter appears to have drawn much of Ms information concerning recent 
events directly or indirectly from the prince himself. For Lothanaj the old 
pretender, and Mallarjuna, his worthless nephew, the Chronicler has nothing but 
bitter satire and undisguised contempt, though they, too, like Bhoja were living at 
the time at Jayasirhha's court. 
Kalhaija's estimate 14. The eventful period into which Kalhana's life was cast, with its rapid 
of his countrymeii. (j}iangeg ^^^^ private fortune, had given him ample opportunities to study 

the character of his countrymen. "We cannot feel surprised, therefore, at the truth- 
fulness with which certain of its features, and by no means the most pleasing, are 
portrayed in his narrative. 

Kalhana had evidently not failed to realize that conspicuous want of physical 
and moral courage which is so characteristic of the great mass of the Kasniirian 
population, and in particular of the lower classes. He avails himself often of the 
opportunity furnished by historical incidents to expose with humorous sarcasm 
the inveterate cowardice and empty bragging of the Kasmirian soldiery.'- We 
read of Kasmir armies which disperse at the sight or even the rumour of a resolute 
foe, of rival forces which both tremble in fear of each other, etc. Murder by a few 
resolute ruffians in the royal palace is usually followed by a general stampede of 
guards, courtiers, ministers, and troops. The uncompromising realism with which 
Kalhana paint-s such scenes leaves no doubt as to the estimate which experience 
had led him to form of his countrymen's military valour. 
Contrart^ith To emphasize his opinion still further Kalhana more than once shows us in 
foTeign mw- contrast the bravery of the Rajaputras and other mercenaries from abroad who in his 
own time were evidently the mainstay of Kasmirian rulers.'^ But we can see from 
some sarcastic allusions that the air of superiority naturally assumed by these 
foreign adventurers was not to the liking of the Chronicler.^' The events of 
Kalhana's lifetime had shown him much treachery in every form among his 
countrjmen. We can well appreciate the bitterness with which he refers to those 
in positions of influence and trust who were always ready to desert or sell 
their master.^' The rare examples of faithfulness on the other hand find 

• Compare e.g. Tiii, 664, 675 sqq,, 1141 sqq., u viii. 1082 sqq., 1047, 1148 sqq. 

"fiOiqq. »vii. 1617; viii. 266. 
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in him a warm eulogist even when it was displayed for his country's or king's 

enenues.i" „ n j 

By the side of the treason ever rife in the royal court and camp Kalhaiia does 

not fail to notice the callous indifference with which the Kasmirian popnlace was 
prepared to welcome any change. His graphic descriptions of the idle and 
disaffected city crowds and the feelings that swayed them, show how thoroughly he 
nnderstood the nature of his compatriots.^' In these and many other passages of 
the Chronicle a certain aristocratic hauteur of the author seems to display itself. 
Other weaknesses of Kasmirian character are recognized hy him with equal 
frankness." 

15. Looking at Kallia na's alJ ilude towards the various classes of contemporary 
society, we note in the first place the open ;-versicm and contempt he shows for the 
Damaras. The orerweening powp.r aud t.-rlniVr:^;;:. of these feudal landholders had 
heen the direct cause of King flarsa's fall (iM nil the tmubles which preyed upon 
the country during Kalhaiia's lifetime. The teria da^fyu. 'robber,' which he 
regularly uses for tneir designation, is characteristic enough.'' Having risen from 
the agriculturist population of the Valley, the Damaras even in powerful families 
seem to have retained much coarseness and loorishness in their ways and habits.^ 
Kalhana loses no opportunity to expose these defects. The bitterness with which 
he speaks of the Damaras' cruelty and wantonness, suggests that he or his family had 
personal reason to regret their predominance. The presence in the land of so many 
petty tyrants must have weighed heavily indeed not only on the cultivators but 
also on the official class and the Brahman ppulation of the capital. The lands 
from which the latter drew their maintenance were in times of internal trouble ever 
at the mercy of the Damaras.'-^ 

That Kalhana though probably drawn by descent and position towards the 
official class was by no means partial to the latter, is shown by many a hard hit he 
makes at the vices of the ' Kayasthas.' " The great mass of them was undoubtedly 
Brahman by caste, corresponding to the present Knrkun of Kasmir.^ The numerous 
satirical allusions to the petty officials' oppression and greed and the evident relish 
with which Kalhana details their discomfiture by more energetic rulers, suggest that 
he had ample occasion to study their character by personal experience. 

The narrative of the Chronicle allows us also to judge of Kalhana's views 
regarding another influential class of old Kasmir, the Brahman priests or Purohitas. 
Organized into corporations (parsad) at all the more important shrines and 
pUgrimage places and often possessed of great endowments, they played more than 
once an important part in the internal politics of the country. The solemn fasts 
or Prayopavesas to which they were apt to resort in critical circumstances, 
were evidently powerful means of coercion which weak rulers had reason to 
dread. 

Kalhana does not hide his contempt for this priestly class whose ignorance was 
equal to its arrogance, and bitterly condemns their banefdl interference in affairs of 
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state. In the humorous descriptions he gives of several great Purohita assemblies 
he freely ridicules theii combined self-assertion and cowardice and shows scant 
respect for their sacred character.-^ To those who know the modern Pujari of 
Indian Tirthas and the low estimation in which he as well as the ordinary Purohita 
is deservedly held by Brahman3 of position and learning, Kalhana's feelings will be 
easily intelligible. Various references show that whatever respect traditional 
notions demanded for the ' gods of the earth ' in ahstrado, Kalhana was not 
prepared to extend it to their claims as a political factor.-' 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the humorous and detailed picture 
which Kalhana draws of the cheating merchant and bis ^Yays in the anecdote 
related of Uccala, bears also a distinct personal tinge.-'^ It is evidently taken from 
life and suggests unpleasant experiences. 
KalhaTja's personal jg. There is much in Kalhana's detailed account of contemporary Kasmir 
relations with con- jjjgtQjy ^jjj^t m&ha it probable that he was personally acquainted with various of its 
mpor 1 s, ^^^^ prominent actors, Tlie high position of the family to which he belonged 
would fully explain this. But in view of the impartiality with which Kalhana 
metes out both blame and praise to contemporary personages, it is not easy to 
ascertain those with whom he was specially connected. 

Friendly relations seem most probable in the case of the minister Rilhana, 
who was one of Sussala's faithful companions in arms and employed in an influential 
position through the whole reign of Jayasiifaha. He is the only one among the 
high officials of the latter whom Kalhaaa lauds for patronage of learning.''^ The 
Chronicler gives an exceptionally detailed record of Rilhana's, his wfe's and 
brother's pious foundations, and misses no opportunity to extol the bravery and 
military skill of the former.^ Most characteristic, however, is the panegyrical 
passage which Kalhana devotes to the description of some costly adornments given 
by Euhana to a temple at Suresvari.-' These verses differ markedly in style from 
Kalhana's usual references to such subjects. They look very much like a small 
Prasasti or laudatory poem composed specially by the Kavi in honour of the newly- 
consecrated gift of his friend or patron. Only a personal connection of this kind 
could justify and explain the digression. 

AlameIba, too, who held high posts in the later reigu of Jayasiriiha, is men- 
tioned with distinction. We know from the Knvya of bis brother Mankha that 
Alaihkara was himself a man of learning and a patron of scholars.™ Mankha 
himself is only once named by Kalhana as minister of foreign affairs, while no 
reference is made to his capacity as a fellow-poet.'^ Also for Udaya, lord of the 
' Gate,' Kalhana seems to liave cherished feelings of special regard.^- 

It is of interest to note the evident respect with which Kalhana speaks 
throughout of Rajavadana, who had only a few years before headed a dangerous 
rebellion against Jayasimha."^ As the narrative itself does not show special reason 
for this exceptional treatment, personal relations with the Chronicler naturally 
suggest themselves. 
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17. Scanty indeed are the data wMch have gleaned from the Chronicle Kallmniv's kiiow- 
re^arding its anther's personality. They cannot compensate for the loss which his °^ 
reticence regarding himself has caused us. Yet there is one iuiporttiut point con- 
cerning Kalhana, on which full light is thrown by the work itself. It is impossille 
to peruse the Chronicle, and in particular its later portions, without realizing that 
the poet who WTote it, had an observant eye and an open mind for the afifairs of the 
world around him. He displays no little knowledge of human nature, intimate 
acquaintance with his country's mat<>rial conditions, interest in antiquai-iau details 
even of the humblest kind, ana in the facts of every-day life. All these are features 
wliich show us Kalhana in a light very different from that of the ordinary Indian 
Kavi. 

His literary training, indeed, had hoen of ths strictly traditional t}'pe, and the 
manner in which he employed it shows o:! (.'orjscii. ins departure from the conven- 
tional norm. Yet it is clear that Kalhana war. not a rean of the schools, absorbed 
in his S'iistras and content to make his lidng fiy them, 

There is another interesting observation to be gathered from the Chronicle. 
We know that also in ancient India, as elsewhere, the question of demand and 
supply has exercised its potent influence on literaiy production. But it would be 
difficult to account from this point of view for the composition of the Rajatarangini. 
The Kasniir court of Kalbana's time was not the place where scholarly or poetic 
merit— 80 closely connected in the Indian mind— could lead to honours and prefer- 
ment. We may take it for certain that the Chronicle was not written nnder 
the patronage of the ruling prince nor with a special view to securing his favour. 

Considering these facts and tbose features in the Chronicle which are Kalha^ia s motives 
characteristic for the author s peKonality, we finally may perhaps hazard an *°chroidcIe " 
opinion regai-ding the motives which had induced Kalhana to undertake this task. 
Born from a family of rank and note he could have expected to take an active share 
in the affairs of his country like his father had before him. Adverse political 
circumstances, however, and perhaps family policy, had closed to him the career of 
a soldier or administrator. What use more congenial to his hereditary tastes could 
he then make of his literary training than by recording the traditions regarding the 
history of his country and his views on the times he had lived through ? 

Seen in this light, much of what strikes us as individual and peculiar in 
Kaliana's narrative assumes its proper and significant aspect. We can thus 
understand his strongly-marked political opinions and his thorough grasp of the 
internal history of contemporary events. The notable accuracy and interest with 
which the details of military operations are often set forth, and which seem to 
betoken at least a theoretical acquaintance with the art of war, become intelligible. 
The extensive knowledge of the topography of Kasmir which we must ascribe to 
the author of the Chronicle, finds its explanation in the opportunities which his 
means and position afforded for travel. Finally we can thus account for that 
independence of judgment which Kalhana displays throughout in regard to con- 
temporary events and persons. 

But these and other important facts touching upon Kalbana's character as a 
historian will become clearer when we have made ourselves acquainted with the 
scope and nature of his Chronicle. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE RAJATARANGIljrl: ITS SCOPE AND CHABACTER. 
SECTION I.— ZALHANA'S CONCEPTION OF HIS TASK. 

The Chronicle com- 18. The interest and importance whicli Kalhana's work possesses for us, lies 
posed as a Kivya. in its character as a historical record and in the mass of detailed information it 
furnishes regarding the conditions of ancient Kasmir. This fact, however, must 
not make ns forget that to its author it was in the first place a Kavya. Bj con- 
sidering this aspect of the work first we shall he hetter able to do justice to its 
object and character. 

We have ahready above glanced at the conditions which oblige us to look for 
historical records in the products of rhetorical Sanskrit poetry. The growth of 
history has had its close connection with poetry in classical literature too ; the 
' father of History ' has not without good reason been called another Horner.^ 
But it would be manifestly wrong were we to see in the Kavyas with historical 
subjects a parallel to the development which led in Greece from epic poetry to the 
earliest historical prose. 

With more justice we may recall to our mind that history was yet even to 
Cicero ofus hoc wmm maxvne oratoriim. Eome, long after Thucydides and 
Polybios, saw in history only a matter for the display of rhetorical skill and a 
collection of facts useful for the inculcation of moral principles." We have only 
to substitute the Alamkarasastra for the art of the rhetor in order to realize the 
resemblance between this attitude and Kalhana's conception of his task. Of the 
latter the introductory verses with which his work opens, furnish characteristic 
evidence. 

" Worthy of praise is that power of true poets, whatever it may bo, which 
surpasses even the stream of nectar, inasmuch as by it their own bodies of glory 
as well as those of others obtain immortality. Who else but poets resembling 
Prajapatis and able to bring forth lovely productions, can place the past times 
before the eyes of men ? " 

This praise of the poet's art finds its significant place at the very beginning of 
the Chronicle. It alone would suffice to characterize the relation which the author 
Bees between his art and the subject-matter of his narrative. It is his skill as a 
Kavi, the merit of his poetic composition, which is to save from oblivion the history 
of his country. 

KaliuQa and the 19. In view of this fact it is only natural that we should find Kalhana first 
Alamkin^&Btra. judging his subject not as to its intrinsic interest but vdth regard to the oppor- 
tunities it offers for conventional treatment as a Kavya. " Though in view of the 
length of the nanative diversity could not be secured by means of amplification, 
stiff there may be found in it something that will please the right-minded." 
Diversity {vaioitrya) is a quality which the canons of the Alamkarasastra distinctly 
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prescribe for poetical compositions. Much of the endless similes, the hackneyed 
descriptions of seasons, scenery, etc., which help to swell the bulk of the ordinary 
Mahakavya, is directly due to this requirement. 

The Bajatarangiiii is comparatirely free from these, to our taste burdensome, 
emhellishmeuts. Its uan-ative shows for the greatest part a relative directness and 
simplicity of diction for which we must feel grateful. But Kalhaiia is anxious to 
make it clear that this is by no means due to conscious neglect of literary precept 
and tradition. Still less coulJ we ascribe it to the author's want of skill in this 
kind of poetic ' amplification,' Through the whole of the Chronicle we meet with 
verses showing all the elaborato. rhetorical ornaments which appertain to the style 
of a Mahakavya. More than G:;e ^lial es^.m is made for the sake of highly florid 
descriptions of a conventional l.y|)e.'' Mimn*^ lull allowance for these features in 
Kalhana's work, it is yet easy to reah.*^ thivt fhey play in it a far less prominent 
part than in compositions lOce tha Kira^aearita and VikramaokadeTacarita. 
Kalhana's dkect reference to the "length of the ftaiTdtiTe " clearly indicates the 
reason for this marked difference. 

Kalhana tells us also elsewhere how the subject-matter he had chosen has 
influenced his work as a poet. The rules of the Alamkarasastra make it uecessary 
for a Kavya or its main component parts to exhibit a characteristic 'Easa ' or 
sentiment. Kalhana informs us that it is the sentiment of resignation [suntarasa) 
which is to reign supreme in his work."* He justifies its choice by a reference to 
the instability of everything human which is so amply illustrated by his narrative. 
It is no doubt the desire of emphasizing this main Basa which makes Kalhana 
treat at exceptional length the storiea of those kings who ended their reigns by acts 
of pious renunciation or other\v?=!o in a pathetic manner.* Nor can it be considered 
accidental that four out of the eight Books into which his work is divided, close 
with descriptions of this character." 

20. It is ui the direction indicated by the choice of this ' sentiment ' that we Did&ctic features 
can most clearly trace the didactic features of Kalhana's work. The transitory of Kalhana's work, 
nature of all mundane glory, the uncertainty of royal possessions, and the retribu- 
tion which inevitably follows offences against the moral laws, these are lessons 
which Kalhana never tires of impressing upon his readers. The chapters of Kasmir 
history which lay nearest to his own time, and which he knew best, furnish 
Kalhana with ample illustrations for these texts In the same way, acts of policy, 
statecraft, and individual conduct are again and again made the object of general 
reflections and analyzed in the light of the Dharma or Nitisastra. 

It is Kalhana's custom to emphasize striking examples by references to similar 
incidents narrated in the Mahabharata or RamSyana. We know how closely 

J notations of this kind conespond to the largely didactic character of the great 
ndian Epics. Their remarkable frequency in Kalhana's Chronicle has hence its 
particular significance. The same purpose accounts for the great number of verses 
setting forth maxims of proverbial wisdom and their illustratioDB, which we 
find inserted through the whole of Kalhana's narratlTe.^ 
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It would be of great interest if we could trace tlie origin of this didactic 
character which is so strongly accentuated in the Rajatarangini and yet foreign to 
the great mass of extant Kavya literature. Have we to see in it a result of the 
close study which Kalhana, as we have seen, had personally devoted to the Epics? 
Or was it present already in the earlier Chronicles which Kalhana had known and 
probably followed as models' If the latter assumption were right we could 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that Epic literature has had its share in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit historical poetry. Unfortunately the works which preceded 
Kalhana's Chronicle^ are lost, and in their absence this question, with many others, 
must remain unanswered. 
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21. The interest which attracts us to Kalhana's work, is mainly due to its 
character as a historical record. Whatever can assist us in estimating correctly its 
value from this point of view, may claim our special and close attention. Here, 
too, we are able to turn to the author himself for guidance. 

In the first place it is reassuring to find Kalhai.ia fully alive to the value oi 
historical impartiality. Immediately after the panegyric ou poetic intuition with 
which his introduction opens, he declares that poet alone "worthy of praise whose 
word, like that of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred in relating the facts of 
the past." ^ In this emphatic declaration and the prominence given to it we feel 
something of the historian's spirit. Still more we must hold it to Kfllhana's credit 
that he has taken care to indicate, at least generally, the materials which he had 
used for his narrative. 

He frankly acknowledges in his introduction that the subject-matter of his 
work bad been treated by others before him.- In order to justify his own enter- 
prise he subjects these earlier compositions to a brief review which is of considerable 
histgncal interest. We learn from it that there had been extensive works of 
ancient date containing the royal chronicles of Kasmir. In Kalhana's time these 
works no longer existed in a complete state. Kalhana attributes their partial loss to 
the composition of Suvrata, who had condensed their contents in a Jcind of hand- 
book. We know how often in India the appearance of a convenient abstract has 
led to the neglect and subsequent loss of aU earlier works on the subject. 
•Kalhana refers to the popularity of Suvrata's poem, but calls it troublesome reading 
owing to the author's misplaced learning. The Kavya character of this composi- 
tion can hence safely be concluded. 

22. Kalhana distinctly tells us that he had inspected "eleven works of 
former scholars containing the chronicles of the kings," besides the Nilamata- 
furina. The latter we still possess. We shall have occasion below to refer to it 
in connection with some roysl names which Kalhana avowedly took from this 
source. Of the other texts we know nothing but the names of three of the 
authors. 

Ksemendba's 'List of Kings' {nrpdvali) was evidently a work of some 
popularity and pretension ; for Kalhana singles it out for special mention imme- 
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diately after Suvrata's handbook. He acknowledges it to be " the work of a 
poet," but charges it with showing mistakes iu every single part, " due to a certain 
want of care." Ksemendra, the Kasmii'ian poet and polyhistor, lived about a 
century before Kalhana's own time. The numerous compositions we still possess 
from his hand, show him rather as a prolific compiler than as a writer of 
originality and sL-ill.^ Kalhana's judgment ou his Chronicle of Kasmir kings was 
therefore in all probability well merited. All the same we must greatly regret its 
loss. For judging from the mechanical way in which Ksemendra in other extant 
works has reproduced his materials, we might have expected to derive from his 
Chronicle much useful information regarding his own and Kalhana's original 
sources. 

The other two earlier Chronicltu? -^vii 
as authorities for certain entries in th 

Padmamihira Kalliana took the eight KjA beginiuD)^ with Lava. The 

fonner himself had obtained this, as we shall m, vwry rlcu btful, information from 
the work of the Pasupata ascetic Helabaja. who bad oompo.sftd a ' List of Kings ' 
[Pdrthivdvaliy Kalhaiia ascribes to the latter the considerable extent of twelve 
thousand S'lolias. But the terms in which he mentions Helaraja'e Chronicle, seem 
to indicate that he had no direct access to it. CHAmLAKAJElA.'6 work, however, 
which furnished Kalhana with the names of Asoka and some other kings, was 
certainly in his hands, as he gives us a direct quotation from it. 

From the titles of these earlier compositions and the matter for which they are 
quoted as authorities, it can safely be concluded that they began their accounts of 
Xasmlr history with the earlie?t p ri. iil. There is reason to beheve that this was 
not the case with all of tie cl^vsn works which Kalhana inspected. When 
indicating the scops of his work, be distinctly speaks of authors who had composed 
" each the history of those kings whose contemporaries they were," ^ The task of 
supplementing their narrative by an account of more recent events is described 
by Kalhana as one which would not satisfy his own ambition. It is evident 
that Kalhana alludes here to compositions which did not embrace the whole 
of Kasmir history, but were content to take up the thread of the naxrative where 
eai-lier Chroniclers had dropped it. Works of this type we actually possess in the 
Chronicles of Jonaraja, S'rivara and Prajyabhatta, which form successive continua- 
tions of the Rajatarangipi. Kalhana speaks somewhat contemptuously of such 
works. But it is evident that the authentic record of contemporary events which 
they are likely to have contained, might in our eyes have amply compensated for 
their limited scope and any possible want of poetic merit. 

23. In contradistinction to compositions of the kind last named Kalhana 
describes his own work as an endeavour " to give a connected account where the 
narrative of past events has become fragmentary in many respects." For this pur- 
pose he used not only the earlier Chronicles already referred to, hut also recorOB of 
another and more original description. Kalhana telis us that he has overcome 
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' See BuHLBH, J?^rt,pp. 46 sqq. 

I have spared no efforts m the endeavour 
to bring to light a copy of K^einendr&'s 
Nrpdvali from Eafmiiian libraries. Like 
Prof. Biihler I had long hoped that the work 
might yet be recovered from some ' garta.' 
Repeated offers of substantial rewards have, 



however, failed to draw it forth I fear there- 
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* L 17, 18. 

* Compare notes L 9, 10. 
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"the trouble arising from many errors, by looking at the inscriptions recording the 
consecration of temples and grants by former kings, at ilie laudatory inscriptions 
and at written texts {idstra)."^ The character of the various documents named 
has been fuUy explained in the note on the passage. Here we may only call 
attention to the general importance of this statement. It shows that Ealhana, 
besides being a Kavi, was also an antiquarian, interested in, and acquainted with, 
such original historical documents as his country could furnish. To find an author 
of Sanskrit poetry ready to take up the part of an antiquarian student, is a fact as 
rare as it is gratifying. 

Kalhaija's interest ' Kalharia's Chronicle contains unmistakable evidence of the actual use of such 
in antiquarian materials as his words indicate. It cannot be doubted that a large portion of the 
objects. detailed and exact data he gives regarding the foundation of temples and other 
religious buildings, the origin of particular sacred images, etc., was obtained from 
dedicatory inscriptions, In the same way probably much of the detailed informa- 
tion which Kalhana displays as to ' Agraharas ' and similar endowments, was 
obtained direct from the original gi'auts on copper-plates and similar records.' 
To laudatory inscriptions {praiasti) which for the modern student of Indian 
history ore often so valuable sources of information, we must ascribe at least 
one distinct notice of the Eajataraugiiii.' In the numerous references to 
authors and literary events we can clearly trace the use of those data which 
manuscripts of Sanskrit works often furnish regarding their authors' personality 
and time.' 

Inscriptions and written works were, however, not the only antiquarian 
materials which Kalhana had made use of. Various allusions show that the 
historical information conveyed by the old coinage of the country had not escaped 
his attention." Elsewhere we find Kalhana referring to objects of antiquarian 
interest which he had himself inspected ; and from the curious traditions he 
records of them, we see that he had evidently taken pains to follow up their 
origin and history.^^ The same conclusion may be drawn from various references 
concerning public o£Sces and institutions.^^ 
Use of pKjpnlar 24. With the antiquarian data thus collected we may fitly class also the ia- 
traditions. formation which Kalhana owed to popular tradition. It cannot be doubted that 
Kalhana had taken many of the legends and anecdotes so frequent in the earlier 
portion of his narrative, direct from the traditional lore current in his own time and 
not from earlier writers. This is proved in numerous cases by the clearly local 
character of the accounts reproduced or the manner of their relation." It scarcely 
requires to be explained that it is not on account of the intrinsic historical value of 
these stories that we welcome their preservation in Kalhana's Chronicle. But they 
enable us often to trace the earlier forms of local traditions still extant in Kas'mir, 
and always furnish interesting details bearing on the ancient topography or folk- 
lore of the Yalley. In some instances we find Kalhana distinctly specifying popular 

' »• IB- " i. 131 sqq. (story of Krty^am Vih&ra) ; 

' Compare for referenoeB the Index, s.w. i. 1(56-167 (legend of the Damodara Udar) ; 

A^ira, Endowmenta. i. 263 sqq. (destruction of Narapura); i. 331 

gqq,; h, 129; iii. 336-349 (foundation of 

•See Index, S.V. Authors. framrapuxa); iii. 374 sqq.; iv. 603-511 

Compare notes iii. 103 ; vi. 177 ; vii. 936. (foundation of Jayamira) ; v. 68 sqq. (Svyyds 

! ™ ! 336, 418, river-regulation ; see particularly v. 101, 107), 

471 (m. 81). etc. 
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traditions which differed from the accounts accepted by himself or the authorities 
he followed.^* 

The very detailed record Kalhana gives us of the history of Kasmir in his own Knowledge of con- 
time, was undoubtedly based mainly on personal knowledge and on the relations of temporary history, 
contemporary witnesses. It is this fact which makes the lengthy narrative of the 
Eighth Book so valuable to us. We have already had occasion to refer to the pas- 
sage where Kalhana distinctly mentions his personal recollection of an incident 
connected with Sussala's restoration, a.d, 1121." But Kalhana has been able to 
transmit to us first-hand information also for an earlier period. It has already been 
shown that Canpaka, his father, had taken a prominent part in the political affairs 
of King Harsa's time (a.d. 1089-.1 101). It, is highly probable that Kalhana's 
accurate and vivid account of this moii'H fch'^ veicu -^M tragic end is largely based 
on the communications of his father.'''' K.;jliiinii, when ile.scribing the execution of 
Tanvaiga's gTandsons which took placi' .ib-'nit a o. 1095, tlirectly quotes the testi- 
mony of persons still aKve at the time he wrote,-' Elsewhere, too, he refers to 
living witnesses of the times of Harsa.^'' Family traditions, often remarkably 
tenacious even in modem Kasmir, are likely to have furnished the Chronicler with 
otherwise unrecorded details also for a much earlier epoch. In one instance we can 
trace back to this channel the mention of an incident fully two hundred years 
before Kalhana's own time.^' 



SECTION in.— KALHANAS CBITICAl HOBIZON. 



25. The preceding inquiry has enabled us to form some idea of the materials 
which furnished Kalhana with the subjeet-matt€r of his work. K we vrish to learn 
something of his character as a historian, we must attempt to ascertain the manner 
and spirit in which he has used them. 

At the outset of this task we encounter a serious difficulty. Kalhana's intro- 
duction to which we owe our knowledge of his sources, tells us nothing of the 
relative value he attached to them, of the method or principles that guided him in 
their selection. He, himself, as we have seen, makes mention of " the trouble 
arising from many errors " in the earlier records. He acknowledges that " the 
narrative of past events has become fra^meutary in many resnpects." Elsewhere he 
claims for his nanative the merit of being " useful where the accounts regarding 
the place and time of kmgs are fluctuating."^ Yet, notwithstanding this plain 
avowal of the doubts and uncertainties besetting his subject, Kalhana, except in the 
isolated instances already quoted, nowhere indicates his authorities. None of the 
earlier Chronicles which he had used, are available to us for comparison. Other 
historical documents that might allow us to control Kalhana's method of work, such 
as coins, inscriptions, foreign records, are also unfortunately but rarely at our dis- 
posal. Hence our estimate of Kalharia's character as a Chronioler must be based 
mainly on internal evidence, 

" i, 312 sqq. ; iii. 466 aqq. j iv. 867 sqq. ; viii. 
1460 «qq. 
» viu. 896. 

" See above, § 2. 
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The critical aBalysis of the coutents of the Eiijatarangiiii will show ns that 
none of the earlier Chronicles he nsecl could have dated back further than about 
three hundred years before his own time. Most of his written sources were in all 
probability even of more recent date. As we go "bact from the Fifth Book where 
mih the middle of the ninth century we seem to reach contemporary records, the 
narrative becomes more and more legendary and anecdotal. Yet Kalhana shows no- 
wise that he is conscious of the wide gulf which, in point of historic truth, separates 
the various portions of his narrative. With the same assurance and good faith lie 
reproduces the bare lists of regal names, interspersed -with local and other legends, 
we find in the first three hooks, and the detailed and authentic account of eompara- 
tively recent reigns. Of the defects of the records and of the conflicting opinions 
which according toKalhana's introduction rendered his task socUfficult, we nowhere 
receive a distinct indication. Of the means adopted to fill the gaps of the earlier 
narratives and of the grounds of decision in the case of discrepancies no information 
is ever vouchsafed to us. Various versions are but rarely quoted and then, too, 
mostly in the form of popular rumours and beliefs, between which the author does 
not attempt to decide.- In two instances only does Ealhaua mention a different 
opinion with a view to refuting it.^ 

Miraculous stories and legends taken from traditional lore are related in a 
form showing that the Chronicler fully shared the naive credulity from which thev 
had sprung. Manifest impossibilities, exaggerations and superstitious beliefs such 
as wmch we must expect to find mixed up with historical reminiscences in popular 
tradition, are reproduced without a mark of doubt or critical misgiving. Kalhana, 
indeed, refers once to more sceptical persons of hie own time, " whose minds are 
swayed by doubts in regard to the miraculous deeds of Meghavahana and other 
ancient kings." * The purpose of this reference, however, makes it clear that he, 
himself, was not one of them. For speaking of King Earsa's mad proceedings lie 
notes that owing to their extraordinary nature, they are likely to be doubted in the 
future just as those stories of the early kings. The latter were to Kalhana's mni 
evidently as real as Harsa's extravagances with which he compares them in point 
of strangeness. 

26. All the above observations combine to show that Kalhana knew nothing 
of that critical spirit which to us now appears the indispensable qualification of the 
historian. Prepared as he himself is to believe, we cannot expect him to have 
chosen his authorities with special regard to their reliability, or their closeness to 
the events they profess to relate. Still less can we credit him with a critical 
examination of the statements he chose to reproduce from them. It would be 
manifestly unfair were we to lay all the defects of the Chronicle which result from 
this attitude, solely on Ealhana's shoulders. We know how recent a growth even 
in the West that system of critical jprinciples is upon which modern historical 
science rests. There is nothing to justify the belief that they had ever been 
recognized even in part by any of Kalhana's forerunners and models. 

_ On the contraiy, it seems probable that those portions of Kalhana's Chronicle 
which are most open to critical objection, owe their want of historical value largely 
to the unsatisfactory character of the earlier records. Kalhana's account of the 
period preceding the siith century of our era furnishes us on the whole only with 
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baie dynastic lists and with, traditions often of a very legendary nature concerning 
certain individual kings. But it is scarcely Kalhaua himself whom we have to 
blame for this absence of more substantial information. 

Everything points to the conclusion that these scanty records ot doubtful Gradual effaceraent 
value were all that he found in his sources. The facts of ti-ue historical interest of historcal details, 
had become effaced long before as the record of these reign3 passed through a 
succession of eai'lier Chronicles. It is only too evident that each narrator omitted 
more and more of authentic but to him uninteresting data, while legendary incidents 
and popular anecdotes on the other hand received an increasingly large .share of 
attention. 

We are no longer able to trace I his process in the works which preceded 
Kalhana's Chronicle. But we find it typ^ically illustrated in the subsequent 
accounts of Kasmir history which are avowB-iiy i'ased on his work. The Persian 
Chronicles and Abu-l-Fazl's abstrsct. of tha K:'>ioi;iri.noiiu dn indeed reproduce 
Kalhana's dynastic lists more or less correelly. -when we turn to the details 
of the narrative we see that only the stories bearing the stamp of the marvellous 
and the more curious anecdotes have been deemed worthy of reproduction. Abu-1- 
Fazl has nothing to tell us of the reigns which fill the last three books of the 
Chronicle — more than two-thirds of its bulk— but the anecdote of Yaiaskara's 
Solomonic judgment. Haidar Malik who relates at length and even embellishes the 
marvellous stories about the early Hindu kings, can spare only a few garbled pages 
for Kalhana's account of the Lohara dpasty, etc. 

In proportion as Kalhana's account becomes more and more historical, the 
excerpts of these later writers grow briefer and more superficial. But when tbey 
approach the centuries immediately preceding their own time, their interest in 
historical details is roused. Contemporary lluhammadan records are used; the 
narrative grows fuller and more authentic. Thus in turn these later Chronicles 
present themselves in their final portions as useful sources of historical informa- 
tion. 

27. The process here briefly indicated maybe safely assumed to have repeated 
itself again and again in the works of the Sanskrit Chroniclers who preceded 
Kalhana. It is certainly illustrated by his own narrative, and accounts largely for 
the varying character of its portions and their striking disproportion in point of 
length. But if we want to appreciate rightly our author's mental attitude towards 
his subject, we must give at least a passing notice to the ideas which inflnenee 
Hindu thought generally in relation to history. 

Allusion has been made already to the fact that the Indiaji mind has never Inability to divide 
learned to divide mythology and legendary tradition from true history. To the heroic legends from 
modern Pandit as to his spiritual ancestors the Puranic myths and the legends of history, 
the heroic age are fully as real as the events of a comparatively recent post. 
Ordinarily the former are far better known to him, and the interest he takes in 
them is also far greater. The element of the marvellous and supernatural in these 
stories does not evoke doubt as to their reality. On the contraxy, it serves as it 
were to confirm the belief in them ; for it seems in full accord with what all 
authoritative traditions teach as to the conditions of those happier Tugas. 

The products of religions imarination and epic fiction thus retain a matter-of- 
fax!t aspect even for the learned. That spirit of doubt does not arise which alone 
can teach how to separate tradition from historic truth, to distinguish between the 
facts and the reflection they have left in the popular mind. Still less can we 
expect that the changes implied by historical development should be noted and 
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understood, Wkatever the canonical tenets of the time recognize in the vi&j of 
euatorn and law, is duly projected into the past. The further back a period lies, 
the closer its conditions are supposed to have approached the ideal standard 
conceived for the present. 

The notions here briefly hinted at are sufficient to explain many a character- 
istic feature of Kalha,na's narrative. Keeping them in view we can easily under- 
stand the naive credulity he shows in regard to the marvellous stories recorded of 
the early rulers ; the connection of the first Gonanda kings with the ' Great War ' 
of the epics ; the popular legends related of comparatively recent reigns like those 
of Lalitaditya and Jayapida, etc. Nor can we feel surprised if Kalhana's nanative, 
even in its most historical portions, shows but scant perception of the great changes 
which the course of political events must have gradually produced in the general 
condition of the country. 

28. The limitations implied by the above notions are such as affect all 
indigenous records of Indian history. But besides there are others more peculiar 
to Kalhana's native land. In my account of the ancient topography of Kasmir I 
have endeavoured to show to what extent the great mountain-barriers around the 
Yallej have until quite modern times isolated its population from the rest of India. 
This isolation has at all times exercised a decisive influence on the history of 
Kasmir. Its effects can also be traced clearly in Kalhana's Chronicle. 

The great natural ramparts which enclose Kasmir, have assured to the ' land 
of S'arada ' not only long immunity from foreign invasions, but also a historical 
existence of marked individuality. On this no lasting impression was left even by 
those periods when the Yalley was under the sovereignty of great foreign dynasties. 
Kasmir history has hence always borne a distinctly local character. It cannot be 
doubted that this fact has been a decided advantage for the preservation of 
historical traditions. We probably owe to it most of what is exact and reliable in 
Kalhana's narrative. The history mth which he had to deal, was that of a small 
mountain territory to which nature has given sharply-defined boundaries and a 
uniform character of its own. It was thus comparatively easy for Kalhana to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the land of which he was to be the chronicler, and 
it is evident how much this must have helped him iu his task. To it we owe the 
ample and accurate data bearing on the topography of Kasmir, its people, customs, 
climate, and the rest, which make the Chronicle so valuable for us. But we cannot 
ignore the fact that there are also defects directly connected witl\ these narrow 
territorial limits. 

The seclusion which Kasmir has enjoyed owing to its peculiar position, has 
even to the present day materially restricted the geographical horizon of its 
inhabitants. This must have been far more the case yet in Hindu times when a 
rigid system of guarding the frontiers increased the natural obstacles to intercourse 
with outside tfimtories. It hence results that the true relation of Kasmir to the 
rest of India in point of importance and power is never fully realized. To the 
Kasmiri who knew the traditions of his land, but practically nothing of the worid 
outside it, the imperial sway of the Mughal rulers over India naturally appeared 
rather as a consequence of their possession of Kasmir than vica versu,. We can 
clearly trace the influence of such notions also in Kalhana's work. 

To them is due the almost complete effacement of all recollections regarding 
early foreign dominion in Kasmir which is otherwise so plainly indicated. Id 
their light we must judge of the fanciful conquests extending to the remotest 
limits of India, which Kalhapa in evident good faith ascribes to various Kasmir 
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kings even do^vn to the eighth century.' In reality Kalhana's historical horizon is 
limited hy the petty hill-states immediately adjoining the Kama Valley. From 
them he prohably took the comparative standard oy which he measured the 
resources and political importance of Kasmlr. Even these neighbouring regions 
were towards the north but vaguely known to Kalhana and his informants." 
Eariier interpreters of theRajatarangini have expressed surprise at the fact that its 
narrative fails to notice many interesting events which took place in what to them 
appeared the close vicinity of Kasmir. But in view of what has already been said, 
Kalhana's silence is easily understood. 

The limited knowledge of the outside world and the exaggerated opinion of the Inflaence of KaS- 
importance of his country are not the ynly points which show us the direct influence minan superstition, 
of Kasmirian ideas on Kalhana's wc>rk as a Chranicler. We recognize it clearly also 
in the large part which the supsrnitnnil e!':;r,?T,t, snrceiT, and similar factors play in 
his account of historical events. The m '"ieti: K^^ha^m liayrt very justly been called 
a gens religiosissima. The hold which superst . ii-aus h^Me.h of all kinds have over the 
population is probably more deeply rooted and uni t e rsai in Ep.s'cQir than in India 
proper.'' Far away in Central Asia, Marco Polo beard of H&mir as a land famous 
for sorcery and " devilries of enchantment." ^ Kalhana's narrative proves how wide- 
spread the practice of witchcraft was in ancient Kasmir. More than one king was 
supposed to have been kiUed by it. Kalhana himself fully ehares the belief in 
its efficacy.^ Hence his marked disposition to credit supernatural agencies with an 
important share in the events he relates. 

29. For an estimate of the character of the RajataraDgin! as a historical 
record it is necessary also to take into account its chronological framework. 
The questions raised by Kalhana's dironological system are so manifold and 
detailed that it is advisable to discuss them separately in a subsequent chapter. 
Here only the result can be indicated. Onr inquiry will show the wholly artificial 
nature of the chronology adopted by Kalhana in the first three books of his work, 
i.e. up to the beginning of the seventh century of our era. It represents an attempt 
to fill a great chasm in historical tradition by figures bearing a fictitious look of 
ei:actness. We have no means to ascertain iu detail how this faulty and m- 
historical fabric was built up, and what share Kalhana himself had in its con< 
struction. So much is clear that we cannot expect critical judgment in matters of 
chronology from an author who bases his reckoning on a legendary date like that of 
Yudhisthira's coronation, and is prepared to accept a reign of three hundred years 
for a single king (Eanaditya). 

This grave defect of KaThana's work is the result, however, of a more general 
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' Compare i. 291 sqq. (conquests of Mihi- 
rakttls eztendiof to LaAka); iii, S7 sqq 
(Meghav&hana's iigvijaya) ; iii. 324 (Pravara- 
sen^ ; iv. 146 sqq. (Lalituditya's expeditions 
reaching from the Camatic to the Uttara- 
kurus) ; iv. 468 sqq., 631 sqq. (Jay4pi(}a's con- 
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' Compare oelow. Memoir, §§ 83 sq. 

It is very characteristic that Ealhaija when 
desoiibing the home of the 'Mleccha' chiefs 
from the north which, in his own time, in- 
vaded Kasmir together with the Dsrads of 
the Ki^angaftgl Valley (yiii. 2762-64), can 
treat us only to details of the mythical geo- 



graphy of the Himiilaya regions. The chiefs 
meant came in all probability from Astor, 
Oilgit and other valleys on the Upper Indus. 
These regions with which Easmiris hare 
become familiar enough since the Sikh con- 
quest, were to Kalhana apparently a kind of 
Ultima Thule. 

' See Prof. Buhlbr's Mtfort, p. 24. 

' See YuLB, ilareo Polo, i. p. ITS, and my 
note iv. 94. 

' Compare for the belief in witchcraft, i. 
331 sqq. ; iv. 88 sqq., 112 sqq., 124, 651 sqq., 
666; V. 239 sqq.; vi. 108 sqq., 121 sqq.,^; 
vii. 17 sqq., 133 ; viil 1400 sqq., 2241. 
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cause ttan the individual disposition of the Chronicler. AlberunT, whose critical 
genius could read so deeply in the Hindu mind, has not failed to notice it. " Un- 
fortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention to the historical order of things, 
they are very careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings, and 
when they are pressed for information and are at a loss, not knowing what to say, 
they invariably take to tale-telling," In the system of early Kasmir chronology as 
embodied in the Eajatarafigini we recognize only too plainly an illustration of 
Alberuni'a blunt judgment. But it is equally evident that Kalhana was not the 
first who thus attempted to restore a semblance of chronological order where genuine 
tradition was vague and fragmentary. 
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30. It is pleasant to turn from the weakest side of Ealhana's work to features 
which are apt to raise our estimate of its worth. Among these the author's honesty 
of purpose and impartiality deserve to be named first. Our brief review ol 
Kalhana's personaUty has already given us occasion to notice the independence he 
shows in iis judgment of contemporary history and its actors. He does not hide 
from us the errors and weaknesses of the king under whom he moie. The undis- 
guised manner in which he often chastises the conduct of those holding influential 
positions in his own time, makes us occasionally wonder whether he could ever have 
mtended to give full publicity to his narrative in his own days. He extends the 
same impartiality to the near past. In the pictures he draws of King Jayasiraha's 
father and uncle, as well as of his most dangerous adversary, the pretender Bhiksa- 
cara, light and shade seem to be mixed with fairness. 

The full and historically interesting account which Kalhana gives us of the 
eventful reign of Earsa, also bears out this opinion. We have seen that Kalhana 
had personally good reason to feel grateful to this ruler whose favour had raised his 
family to high office and influence. Yet he dwells at length on all those evil quali- 
ties and acts of the king which had made his reign so baneful for the land and his 
own prosperity.^ Even in the touching description of Harsa's tragic end, where 
sentiment seems to rule supreme, Kalhana makes ns feel tbe justice of the fate which 
overtook this Nero of Kasmir history. 

Honesty in a historian has not unjustly been called a forerunner of critical 
judgment." In regard to contemporary history Kalhana has manifestly endeavoured 
to be fair and impartial. May we not assume that the same feeling has helped to 
guide him rightly also in the opinions he formed of the past? 

31. We must hold it equally to KaUiaua's credit that where his materials are 
more ample and historical he endeavours to present to us the principal figures of 
his narrative in their individual character and not as mere types. To appreciate 
Kalhans'fl merit in this respect it is enough to compare the pictures he gives us of 
personages like Tunga, Ananta, Harsa, Sussala, with the colourless abstractions we 
meet in the Kavyas including the historical Garitas. The narrative of Bfiiia and 
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Bilhana, too, treats of historical facts. Yet tlieir " lieroes are painted all white and 
their enemies all black." * 

It is true that in those few passages where Ealhana attempts .1 systematic 
analysis of character lie is apt to lapse into the conventionalities and platitiules of 
theKavya. The attraction of the traditional models ha."; there evidently proved 
too much for him. The result is often a striking inconsistency between the common- 
places of the character-sketch and the individual acts of the person described.' 
Where the same persons are introduced to us in their actions and their motives dis- 
cussed, we feel at once brought face to face mth real individuals. This life-like 
appearance of many of the pnucipal actors m the Inter portions of the narrative is, 
no doubt, due to the fidelity witli wliick ivalhaua has reproduced the ample 
materials there available. As w^^ rviceM,:! frm the times which Kalhaua knew 
through living witnesses or relist'Ie o.;uie;: r i-tavy records, his characters become 
more and more generalized and sliadowy . T'r'i: gyc.'r.t kings of legnndary tradition 
in the first three Books, MeghavShana, Tur ji'iTi, rt -Tiirajeiin., and the rest, have 
no more individuality about them than the hcro&s of tha Epics or the. fairy tale. 

Many of the minor actors, too, of later Kasmir history uro bionght before us in 
life-like portraits. Kalhana fully possessed that sense of huriour and that quick 
eye for human weaknesses, which are so prominent features inKasmirian character. 
This eiplains why he succeeds best in those portraits which he can light up by 
touches of humour or sarcasm. Figures like those of the upstart Bhadresvara, the 
miserly Candramnkha, the truculent conspirator 8adda, and others, stand out in 
Kalhana's pages with f reality which does credit to his knowledge of hnman 
character.^ 

In descriptions of the low born and coarse who had risen through their 
depravity, Kalhana's humour becomes more than once quite Rabelaisian.* We feel 
that if the details are, perhaps, not all historical, they are at least drawn true to 
life fiom available models. Kalhana seems to have done his best to be just in such 
character-sketches, even where he could feel little sympathy or regard for the indi- 
viduals. As a significant case we may mention the account he gives of the life and 
doings of Kularaja, a contemporary, whom his skill as a bravo had advanced to the 
influential position of city-prefect.' 

32. The same spirit of historic truthfulness which gives reality to many of Histuric tnith in 
Kalhana's characters, pervades also most of the detailed descriptions of particular 
events found in the later parts of the Chronicle. From the point of view of the ' 
modem historical writer we might find fault with the disproportionate length at 
which particular incidents are narrated. But we must gratefully acknowledge the 
fact that the descriptions themselves are often graphic and nearly always of 
historical interest. If accounts like those of King Harsa's last struggle, his flight 
and end, Bhik^Acara's tragic death, and the fall of Lohara,* strike us as true, this is 
due not only to the mass of accurate detail with which they are related. The 
impression is created quite as much by the dramatic directness of the narrative 
and by the almost complete absence of those rhetorical ornaments and hyperboles 
with which such incidents are garnished in the typical Eavyas. 



' BtiHira, Vikram., Introd., p. 4. 

* Compare, e.g., regarding Taiaskara, vi. 3- 
13 and tl 68 sq(}. 

• Compare vii. 39 aqq., Ill sqq.; viii. 363 
sqq. 



• See, e.g., vii. 297 sqq., 286 sqq. ; vii. 87 iq. ; 
V. 397 sq. 

'viii. 8333 sqq. 

• vii. Ii339 sqq., 1616 sqq., 1700 saq.; vui. 
1702 sqq., 1814 sqq. 
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It is certainly not eliance that we find tLe episodes which are described in this 
grapbicand impressive manner confined almost entirely to the last two books of the 
Chronicle. The explanation lies clearly in the fact that Kalhana was in direct 
touch with the events there related throngh contemporary records and the narratioa 
of eye-Nvitnesses. It seems as if we could vet trace the impressions of the latter in 
the very words with which Kalhana records pathetic incidents like Kalas'a's death, 
Queen Suryamati's Sat\, Eng Susaala's murder." Often we feel that his descrip- 
tion of particular scenes closely reproduces the picture which they had left in the 
minds of the onlookers-^" More than once Ealhana puts into the mouths of the 
actors of his story words so characteristic and pregnant that we can scarcely doubt 
their authenticity .i* 

Elsewhere we meet with hmnorous anecdotes and expressions which bear the 
unmistakable stamp of contemporary popular origin,^'' It needs scarcely to be 
said that it is just this circumstance which gives them their value. But it is not 
only the humour of the popular mind which Kalhana knows how to record with 
fidelity. Passages like the one on the vanished glory of the S'ahi dynasty seem to 
convey to us stiU in full freshness the impression which great events had made on 
the minds of the people." 
Want of precision 33. In judging of the character of a Chronicler's work it is right to take 
in chronology. {^^^ account the degree of precision he shows in matters of detail. Applying this 
test to the Bajatarangini we cannot fail to note again a significant shortcoming in 
regard to chronology. The artificial nature of the chronology given in the first 
three books has already been explained. In this portion only the length of 
individual reigns is mentioned, but no real dates stated. That Kalhana adds to 
the number of years each king is supposed to have reigned, often also the months 
and days, does not make these fignres more authentic. 

It is only from the death of Cippata-Jayapida (A.D. 813) onwards that Kalhana 
gives us proper dates. They are expressed in the Laukika era which has since 
early times been in customary use in Kasmir. After the accession of the Utpala 
dynasty (Book v.) the beginning and end of each reign is indicated by a statement 
of year, month and day. It will be shown elsewhere that these dates are on the 
whole reliable and probably taken from sources representing contemporary records. 
But we have scarcely ever the means to test their accuracy by independent data. 
Apart, however, from the dates indicating the length of individual reigns we 
receive no exact indication of the chronological succession of events until we 
reach the latter part of the eleventh century. Even, thereafter, when Kalhona 
relates what may be described as the history of his own time, exact dates remain 
scanty. We are hence often left in doubt as to the time even of such events which 
Kalhana thought important and deserving of lengthy accounts. 

It is evident that Kalhana had not realized the assistance which exact dates 
offer for the comprehension of histoiical records. As a characteristic sign of his 
indifference on this point it may be mentioned that he sometimes states the month 
of a particular occurrence, yet leaves us entirely in the dark as to the year.^ ' That 



' See vii. 709 aqq., 463 sqa. ; viii. 1287 iqq. 

" See, e.g., vii. 1667 eqq. rHarsa'e appesr- 
ance after Qm capttire of uie palace); viii. 
809 (Uccala'» murderj; viii. 703 (Bhik?!- 
cara's advent); viii. 2^ tqq. (surrendei of 
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he gives a date for Harsa's birtli which does not agree with the statements accepted 
by him as regards the king's horoscope may be more readily forgiven.'"' _ On the 
other hand it is fair to note that Kalhana shows exact knowledge of a detail in the 
lunisolar calendar of the year of Harsa's death wliich lay fully half a century before 
the time of his writing.'" 

Genealogy is a matter to which an annalist must be expected to pay attention. 
It is hence gratifying to find that Kalhana was evidently aware of its importance. 
In those parts of his narrative for which he possessed trustworthy records, lie 
generally indicates with ftccuraey the family- origin of every new actor who appears 
on the scene. But for this our difnculty in following the intricate details of the 
affairs which Kalhana relates in the last two books— often obscurely enough,— 
would have undoubtedly been yet far i^reattr. For the more prominent figures of 
his narrative Kalhana sometiiiias give;'; raguiftr pedigrees which throw an 
interesting light on family history or:-.! s^re c.t'i.arivisij useful in tracing historical 
details.''^ 

Eeference has been made already to the thoroiigli and extensive acquaintance 
which Kalhana shows with the topography of his country. Wo can scarcely over- 
estimate the advantage we derive for the comprehension of the Chronicle from the 
dear and exact manner in which its local references are given. It is chiefly 
Kalhana's merit that we can restore the ancient topography of Kaimir in fuller 
detail than perhaps that of any other Indian territory of similar extent. The 
accuracy with which he usually specifies the localities of the events he relates, 
enables us often to elucidate the latter themselves by an examination of the actual 
topographical facts. A cIors relption is thus established between the study of the 
Chronicle and that of ancient Kasmir geography. The latter has been fully 
treated in the separate memoir attached to the present work. Its contents afford 
ample evidence of the reliability and precision which we must claim for our author 
as a guide to the scenes of his narrative.'^ 

34. Neither the general drift of Hindu thought nor the specific character of 
Kalhana's Chronicle would justify us in looking to the latter for a conscious appre- 
ciation of what we understand as the philosophy of history. To search for the laws 
which explain the concatenation of events and govern the development of a nation's 
history, would have presupposed a mental atmosphere wholly different from that 
in which Kalhana lived. Inductive analysis of the lessons of history has ever 
been foreign to the Indian mind. Yet this fact must not lead us to assume that 
the Hindu Chronicler could contemplate the records of the past without being 
influenced by certain general ideas. Individual events present themselves to his 
mind not as phenomena to be traced to their causes. He looks upon them merely 
as illustrations of those maxims, religious, moral or legal, which make up what the 
Hindu designates so comprehensibly as ' Dharma.' It will not be without interest 
to acquaint ourselves with some of the most characteristic of these ideas as 
indicated by Kalhana. They may help us to realize better the light in which he 
viewed the events of the past ; they are also likely to have influenced already the 
opinions formed by his predecessors. 

_ Of these ideas none, perhaps, is more significantly Indian than the notion 
which explains the fortunes of individuals or a nation by the influence of spiritual 
merits {pu^ya) from previous births. Kalhana often accounts for strange facts by 
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this convenieBt and to tlie Hindu mind absolutely conclusive argument." It is 
evident to what extent an unquestioning belief in this principle must divert atten- 
tion from the true motives of individual actions and from all the influences 
determining the life of a nation. 
The theory of the Another Hindu dogma which has a marked influence on the Chronicler's ideas, 
Y^igas. jg connected with the theory of the Yugas. It assumes the progressive decay of all 
things spiritual and material in the present Kali Yuga. It naturally leads the 
Hindu mind to attribute to the past the more splendour and greatness the further 
hack it lies. We can easily realize to what extent such a notion must predispose 
the Chronicler to accept in good faith the exaggerations of popular tradition 
regarding the ancient kings. Kalhana distinctly adduces this principle in explana- 
tion of the reduced power of the Kasmir kingdom.'^" Viewed in this light, the fact 
of the Kasmir of his own time being a small country of limited resources could not 
appeal to him a reason for doubting the wonderful power and exploits ascribed to 
Lalitiiditya and other eaxlier rulers. 
The powerof Fate. An equally characteristic feature is the unqualified belief in the power of Fate. 

Kalhana never tires of expatiating on the inscrutable and perverse ways of this 
highest of factors.'^ In all directions he is prepared to recognize its working. It 
is Fate to which Kalhana attributes the failing of all resolve and wisdom in Harsa 
at the close of his reign.*^ Yet his own account of the latter shows plainly how 
little such qualities could be expected from a prince manifestly insane. Fate alone 
is the cause which turns the recipients of royal fortune into enemies of their 
relatives and trespassers against the moral laws.-'' 
BuUei in rtivine 35. Moie in harmony with our notions regarding the connection of cause and 
retribution. ^q^^^ Kalhana's ideas about the retribution which follows upon evil govern- 
ment. Fiscal oppression seems to have weighed as heavily on Kasmir in Hindu 
times as it did in a more recent period. We can hence understand why Kalhaua 
takes particular pains to demonstrate that avarice in kings defeats its own object 
and meets soon with due punishment." In one passage he empliasizes the point by 
giving a chronologically arranged list of illustrations taken from Kasmir history.-' 
But even wealth thus evilly obtained becomes purified by being liberally used for 
pious objects, among which benefices to Brahmans naturally claim prominence.-" 

We have already seen the important part which witchcraft and other features 
of Kasmirian superstition play in Kalhana's narrative. It is fully in keeping with 
it that we find the cruelties and excesses which mark the later portions of the reigns 
of Harsa and Sussala explained by these kings having become possessed by 
demons."^ The belief is plainly indicated by the Chronicler as a popular one, 
but it is equally clear that he fdly shared it. He ascribes to the influence of 
bewitchment a pohtical murder of his ovm time, though its real cause is clearly dis- 
cernible in his own relation.'^ We can scarcely wonder that Kalhana is prepared 
to credit cases of Brahmans committing suioide by voluntary starvation or other- 
wise with the power of procuring tenible consequences.'"' It is this semi-religious 
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belief which made the practice oi prauujmvesa under Hindu rule so dreaded a 
resource of the oppressed. Yet it is curious to note that this belief does not pre- 
vent Kalhaiia from expressing, often in a sarcastic fashion, his contempt for the 
Parohitas who participated in the great Praj'opavesa demonstrations so frequent in 
the later reigns. 

Desecrations of holy shrines are naturally looked upon as specially provoking 
divine vengeance. Incidents of this kind are represented as tlie turning points in 
the fortunes of Harsa and his grandson Bhiksacara.^" We can in Kalhana's 
pages clearly trace also the superstitious swe which Kasmirian belief has always 
cherished towards the Niigaa or spiing-ilfcities. The legendary account oE the 
destruction of Narapura by tlio Nriga Suscavas asfl 
the spring of Pindaraka in Aii*ntu's tiint.- iOiisiraf^ 
to the wrath of these genii loci}^ Ix is C'Juy 'ivhiiv 
reflection of universal belief, that v/s fmd lUlh^na 
omens and portents of all sorts.'- 

36. The didactic element iu Kalhana's work to which vre had occasion to refer 
above, is not suflBciently strong to make him use histoiicd events as texts for 
lessons on policy. Yet there ai-e passages which show that he could fully appre- 
ciate their value as iUustrations of political maxims. We notice this plainly where 
the Chronicler takes occasion to criticize specific acts opposed to tnese maxims. 
Thus dealing with Jayasiriiha's expedition into the upper Kisajigangii Valley, he 
takes particular c;iia to point out how failure must ensue alike from plans made 
without sufficient knowledge of the enemy and from undue deliberation in face 
of him.^' Whi-n huffioro'ijsly describing Kamalavardhana's vain attempt to obtain 
the throne by diploraaoy while it was within his reach by force, he plainly teaches 
the necessity in politics of quick perception of the opportune moment and of 
boldness in seizing it.^^ Elsewhere the risks arising from undue delay in diplomatic 
action are exemplified/"" He does not hesitate to criticize the mistakes of pohcy 
committed by the rebel opponent-s of Jayasimha, and shows how much the king's 
success was due to their errors.^^ 

Particular interest attaches to the passage where Kalhana gives us "in 
abstract the principles of government adapted to his own country."^'' This little 
code of administrative wisdom is put into the mouth of £ing Lalitaditya as a kind 
of political testament. But it was clearly drawn by the Chronicler from the 
experiences of his own time, and intended to express his personal views on them. 
The somewhat Macchiavellian air which pervades these precepts, coold easily be 
traced also in the professed Nitisastra worKs of India proper. But there is besides 
in Kalhana's maxims an unmistakably Kasmirian flavour which makes them 
particularly interesting from a historical point of view. 

The first item of advice bears already this distinctive local colour. As Kasmir 
has to fear no foreign foes, owing to the strength of its natural position, its rulers 
are advised to concentrate their attention on preventing internal dissensions. The 
inhabitants of the mountain-tracts enclosing the Valley " should be punished even 
if they give no ofifence." For if they were allowed to acquire wealth, the inaccessi- 
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bility of their strongtolds would make them dangerous, Kalhana evidently is 
thinking here of the Kbosas and other mountain clans surrounding the Kasmir 
Valley. Their restless disposition and habits of plunder were under weak reigns 
always a source of trouble to Kaimlr. 
Piinciplesof fiscal Very characteristic is also the advice "that there should not be left with the 
policy, villagers more food supply than required for one year's consumption, nor more oxen 
than wanted for the tillage of their fields." We clearly see from the remarks which 
follow after this and similar injunctions, that a rigorous administration of the land 
revenue in the fiscal interest seemed to Kalhana the only means for preventing the 
growth of a landed aristocracy. The latter was represented by the Damaras or 
feudal barons of contemporary Kasmir, so often mentioned in the last two Books of 
the Chronicle. Their endless rebellions were indeed the main cause of the great 
troubles from which Kasmir had suffered during Kalhana's lifetime, and for genera- 
tions earlier. Similar advice is given regarding the guarding of important strong- 
holds ; the judicious distribution of high ofGcial posts between different families 
with a view to ensuring due balance of power, and other matters of state-craft. 

Kalhana thoroughly understood the inconstancy of the political feelings of 
his countrymen, of whom it could justly be said then as now : novis plerumque 
rebus student. Kalhana dwells more than once upon the rapidity with which the 
great and the small in the land were ready to change their allegiance.^^ Popular 
attachment and loyalty is clearly a factor which he wishes his reader to exclude 
from serious consideration. He is also aware of the unconscious change which 
the mind of the people is bound to undergo, and justly warns us against trusting 
individual impressions even of contemporary events." 



SECTION v.— kalhana's STYLE. 

37. We had occasion to explain at the commencement of this chapter why the 
only form which Kalhana could give to his narrative was that of a Kilvya, It is 
this form naturally which determines the style of his composition. 
Use of rhetorical We aie accustomed to connect with the idea of a Sanskrit Eavya a redundance 
omBments. of jj) the rhetorical ornaments which according to the Alarhkarasastra are essential 
attributes of such a work. Metaphors, similes, puns, and the endless varieties of 
poetic figures which are the tests of the Kavi's skill, are indeed largely represented 
throughout Kalhana's Chronicle. But it is only in particular portions more or less 
episodic that we find them accumulated in the fashion characteristic of later 
Sansbit poetry. Kalhana himself, as we have seen, takes care to explain this 
apparent departure from the conventional standard. It is the length of the story 
he has to relate, which according to the statement of his introduction precludes the 
"amplification" necessarily implied by a liberal use of those embellishments.^ 

If we wish to gauge Kalhana's dexterity by the standard of the orthodox 
Kavya, we have only to turn to incidental descriptions like those of Yudhisthira's 
departure into exile, Cakravarman's or Sussala'a triumphal entries into the capital, 

" Sae, e.g., vii. 1683 »qq. ; yiii. 376 sqq., 703 »» viii. 2303 sqq. 
Bqq.,922»qq, 
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Bhiksacara'B last fight, etc.- We may not be able to indicate exactly the classical 
uiodeis which these and similar passages imitate. But their conveutional character 
is made sufficiently clear by the total absence of historical detail or local colour. 
From our Western point of view we have hence little reason to regret that Kalhana 
has given us but comparatively few specimens of what his pen could do in the more 
florid style of Kavya composition. 

Poetic merit of a different character must be ascribed to those portions of Dramatic force in 
Kalhana's work which display a certain dramatic force in the treatment of pathetic episodes 
incidents. The narration of Jayapida's end, mth the spirited dialogue between the 
king and the injured Brahmaus whose oiirse proves fatal, furnishes a good speci- 
men.^ Equally impressive is the accoaut of King Ananta's funeral and the Sati of 
his consort Suryamati.'* It k, perlLaps, in the relation of Harsa's tragic end that 
Kaliana shows himself at his ^a-A as a tiai rwtor of hi'iioridal incidents.' In words 
wliiohiose nothing of dramatic power ';y t!>jir i:!ii'pl;!;5t7 y nd directness, he describes 
to us the ill-fated Icing staggering towards his do'na. lib Iiejplessness in the face of 
overwhelming misfortunes ; the desertion and treach'.iry of his followers ; his 
miserable remge and sufferings as well as the redeeming valour of his final 
struggle, are all brought vividly before our eyes. The impression which Kalhana's 
story leaves on the mind of the reader is all the deeper, because the form in 
which it is told wisely avoids all exaggeration and rhetoric effect. 

38. Tlia great mass of the subject-matter which Kalhana has to relate, does 
not adjiiiL of sucli drarnatic narration. By far the largest portion of the work can 
hence appeil to us only as verisified prose. Kalhana was, no doubt, aware of this. 
He tries to relievo what from the Kavi's point of view must appear monotonons in 
the relation of couimonplaco e rents, by poetic similes, bold antithesis and other 
rhetorical figures as well as by occasional puns. 

Much of the metaphorical language to which we are thus treated, is not Metaphorical lan- 
adapted to render the narrative more lucid or its contents more attractive for us. proverbial 
Yet we may readily acknowledge that the metaphors themselves are often distinctly verses, 
graphic and original.* It is probably for the same purpose that Kalhana bo fre- 
quently intersperses his story with verses setting forth general maxims and observa- 
tions in proverbial form. These verses are usually composed in more elaborate 
metres and thus easily distinguished even outwardly from the plain S'lokas of the 
narrative proper, Many of them display power of poetic imagination even where 
the themes are well-worn. Their language, though intricate, is often elegant and 
graceful. This accounts for the prominent place which both old and modern antho- 
logies of Indian proverbial wisdom have accorded to Kalhana's poetry.' 

It is likely that we also owe the short orations and dialogues we meet in the Orationa and dia- 
Chronicler's narrative to the same desire of introducing diversity. Kalhana more lop»esinK?lhftiia"B 
than once succeeds in making the actors of his story explain in this way more °*rrative. 
clearly the motives of their conduct.' Elsewhere a lively dialogue enables us to 

' i. 368 sqq.; v. 341 sqq.; viii. 947 sqq., great collection of " Induche Spiiche" ha re- 

1744 sqq. produced and translated many venes of 

' 640 sqq. Kalli»?a. Comparison of them vnth the greot 

* vii. 461 sqq. store of didactic Sanskrit poetry gathered in 

' vii. 1600-1714. this florilegiom shows how wellKiSha^a could 

' See, e.g., vi. 209; vii. 1067, 122.3 ; viii. 134, hold his own on thisground. 

2.520, 2560, 2686, 2636, 2747. • See, e.g., Uccala's exposition of his claim 

' See for verses quoted from the Rajatar., to ihe throne, vii. 1281 sqq. ; Hair's vindi- 

Vallabhadeva's Subhd^valt, ed. Peterson, cation of his reign, vii, 1416 sqq. ; Bhikjtoira's 

p. 18. Geheimrath 0. von BOhtuhoi in his monologues, viii. 1023 sqq., 1449 sqq, 
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follow closely the changing aspects of a complicated affair or the varying senti- 
ments of the bystanders ° It is curious to note that just in vsuch dialogues we 
find sayings introduced which are unmistakably reproductions of popular proverbs 
or expressions, some of them still currently used by modem Kasmiris.^" We have 
here a welcome indication of the fact that Kalhana where he makes the actors of 
his later story speak, is not likely to depart very far from the conversational tone 
of his time and country. 

Obscuritiea of 39. It cannot be denied that Kalhana has made it often difficult for us to 
Kftlhttiio'B diction, follow exactly the purport of his narrative. Many of the misinterpretations to 
-which the latter has been subjected in the earlier versions, are due not to textual 
defects but to original obscurities of Ealhana's diction. These obscurities arise 
only partly from peculiarities of style, such as the use of rare words, involved con- 
structions, or poetic ambiguities. To a great extent their causes lie deeper. 
Kalhana, particularly in the later portion of his narrative, has often to give us 
accounts of intricate affairs of state, of tangled intrigues, of petty incidents of 
court-life and administration, and the like. The more accurate and detailed he 
desires to make this information the more difficult we find it now to ascertain the 
matter-of-fact meaning of his statements, couched as they are in the florid 
phraseology of the Kavya. 
Kiilhaiu \nitcs ior This dif&culty is considerably increased by the evident fact that Kalhana 
contcmporancs. writes only for readers— or hearers— equally well-acquainted with contemporary 
Kasmir as he himself was. In deaUng with the history of his own time he hence 
often omits to specify important details or alludes to them only in a manner neces- 
sarily obscure to ns." They evidently appeared to the Chronicler too notorious 
to require precise statement. In the same way we find Kalhana constantly 
using terms of a specific local sense without ever indicating their meaning, 
though a knowledge of the latter may be indispensable for a correct compre- 
hension of the nanative. Only a close scrutiny of parallel passages in the 
Chronicle and of the scanty evidence available outside it enables us to 
ascertain the true significance of important terms like hampana, dvara, paddgra, 
pdrfada, etcP 

Difficulties of ~ 40, The disadvantages to the modem reader from these peculiarities 
Bookviii, gaJhana's diction make themselves particularly felt in the Eighth Book, 
Nothing perhaps has hampered more the correct interpretation of this curious 
record of contemporary Kasmirian history than the manner in which Kalhana con- 
etantly presupposes our familiarity with its actors, however unimportant, and their 
personal history. 

In a narrative extending over nearly three and a half thousand verses it must be 
necessarily a source of trouble to find the same persons reappearing at great intervals 
Tmder varying names, without oiir receiving any clear indication that the latter 

' Compare, e.g., dialopie of Anantft and " Compare, e.g., notes vii. 1638; viii. 731, 

Suryamati, preceding the former's suicide, vii. 1112, 1190, 1850, 1449, 1467-59, 284&-60, 2704-9, 

423 iqq. ; the consultation of Ear^a and his 2953, 3084, etc. 

ministers, vii. 1386 sqo. ; the soldiers and ^ See for kampana (' army,' ' command-in- 

P&maras' commenta on Bhiks&cara's fall, viii. chief '), note v. 447 ; dvdra (' frontier watch- 

1704 sqq., 1726 sqq. ; the counsel of ministers station,' ' command of f rontiet-def enoes note 

outside S'iraljiil* castle, viii, 2613 sqq. ; v. 314 ; p&dagra, a hich revenue office, note 

Jayaaimhaand Bhoja's meeting, viii. 3214 sqq, vii. 210 j jparjoi (Puronita corporation), note 

Compare viL 441 sqq.; viii. 2863, 2890, ii. 132, 
8102; alao viii. 908. 
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apply to the identical persons. It has cost me a good deal of close investigatioa to 
make sure that Gargacacdra, Garga, Gaggacaucba and Gagga ; Losthaka, Lothaka 
and Lothaua ; Eajavadana and Balahara, and many more doublets and triplets of 
this kind are in reality designations given to one .uid the same person.^' The use 
of such varying forms may often have been caused by metrical requirements. 

Elsewhere it is even more difficult for us to find out whom Kalbaua really 
means, Frequently he refers to individuals merely by official titles, sometimes 
by such as they had already ceased to hold at the particular phase of the narrative. 
Changes of state officers were rapid enough in the Kasmir of Kalhai.ia's lifetime. 
The modern interpreter of the Chronicle who wislies to make sure of the persons 
meant, is thus obliged to prepare and to consult an oBBcial succession list, as it 
were, for the sake of these references. Sometimes again we can identify the 
person intended only by following up a 'jt'iapb'cated relationship or tracing an 
equally obscure allusion to some trivial incident in the person's previous career, 
etc." 

It is clear that the Chronicler had never thought of the trouble which his 
future reader would experience in follovring the thread of this, the most authentic 
and detailed portion of his narrative,^' 



Indktinct 
references to 
contemporariee. 



" See nctos viii. 182, 2496, 2768 ; compare 
also Yiii. l5-2i (.Ko^tn-'iM, Koftkesmra); 2183 
{SaradJbhmn, S' ar-jdiya), ete. 

» See.e.e, vC\. \m, 1468; viii. 372, 2808, 
3214. ■ ' 

" Jn ti'iiDsktiue tbe Tiii. Book of the 
Cliroiiicle I h.ive lo^jnd it cecessury to con- 
stantly take stock, as it were, of aU personages 
figuring in the narrative, by means of a suc- 
cession list as above indicated and an alpha- 
betically arranged register of brief personal 
histories. It is only by this expedient that I 
succeeded in tracking the more intricate of 
Ealha^'s allusions. 

While engaged in this task I have often 
regretted the absence of an indigenous 



commentary. Yet I doubt whether even a 
Easmirian commentator would have always 
taken the trouble, or been able, to enlighten 
us on the points of real difficulty. Jonar&ja's 
commentary on MaAkha's S'rikanihacarita, as 
we have seen, does but little to elucidate the 
references which that poet makes to his 
contemporaries. 

It is difficult to believe that the last Book 
of the Chronicle could ever have been attrao- 
tive reading to the Pandits even when its 
subject-matter was comparatively recent 
history. The little attention it has received 
accounts probably in part for the defective 
state of the text (see below, § 46). 
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THE TEXT OF THE CHRONICLE. 



SECTION I.— THE TEXT LEFT DY KALHANA. 



41. In judging of Kalhana's work as a whole and in using its contents, it is 
equally important for us to know whether the Chronicle we possess is in the main 
such as its author has left it. On this point our answer can unhesitatingly be 
given in the afiSrmatiye. 

Rai»taraiiginicom- The exact dates which Kalhana names both at the commencement and the end 
pletedbyKalhaija, of his Chronicle, suEBce to assure us that the extent of the work cannot have 
A.D, 1U9-50. -undergone any material change after its completion by the author. Kalhana when 
discussing in his introduction the basis of his chronological system, distinctly tells 
us that he is writing in the year 1070, expired, of the S'aka era corresponding to 
the year [42]24 of the Laukika era, i.e. in a.d. 114849.^ At the end again he takes 
care to indicate the Laukika year [42]25 or a.d. 1149-50 as the year current when 
he completed his nanative, and to specify the date still further by giving the 
year of the reign of King Jayasimha.* 

There is no reason whatever to doubt that the writer who carried down the 
Chronicle's record to the latter date is the identical Kalhana who wrote the intro- 
duction in the preceding Laukika year 4224 or a.d. 1148-49. The interval 
between the two dates represents in fact the minimum length of time which must 
be allowed for the composition of a work comprising nearly 8000 verses. 

It is true that Mr. Troyer, in the preface to the third volume of his transla- 
tion, had expressed the belief that the last two cantos of the Chronicle were the 
work of an author different from the Kalhana who wrote the first six. But Prof. 
Btihler has long ago proved in a manner absolutely conclusive that the supposed dis- 
crepancies which had led Mr. Troyer to form this belief, were due solely to the trans- 
lator's imperfect materials and to his inability to correctly comprehend Kalhana's 
text.' In view of this fact it would serve no useful purpose to detail here the several 
misapprehensions upon which Mr. Troyer's supposition was based. Nor would it, 
perhaps, have beeu necessary to refer at all to the latter had it not found its way 
also into Prof. Lassen's account of the Kasmir Chronicle.* Prof. Biihler has 



' i. 53. 
' viii. a404. 

' See Seport, pp. 66 aqq. One of Mr. 
Troyer*! arguments was that the viii. Book 
related events which occurred after a.d. 
1148-49. Prof. Biihler u prepared to admit 
this statement, but rightly objects to the 
conclnsion drawn from it, inasmuch as Ealhapa 
gives this date merely for the commencement 
of his work which he cannot be supposed 



to have completed in the same year. In 
reality, however, the Chroniclo does not 
contain a single date later than the one 
already auoted for the conclusion of the work, 
viz. LauJdka Sanivat 422o or a.d. 1149-60. 
The passage, viii. 3179, which Prof. Bdhler, 
following Troyer's version, assumed to refer 
to events of the Laukika year [42]33, gives 
clearly the date 4221. 
* See Ind. Alt, iii. p. 481. 
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already pointed out that Jonaraja who wrote his continuation of the Kiijatarafigini 
about two hundred years after Kalhana, distinctly states that the work of his pre- 
decessor ended with the reign of Ja^aaiihha, i.e. the one described at such length in 
Book viii.* This plain and explicit testimony must alone suffice to set at rest all 
possible doubts on the question. .... 

42. The fact of the whole of the Chronicle as it is before us, being the work » ant of revision m 
of cue and the same hand, forces certain defects which are found in the latter chrSle" 
portion of Kalhana's narrative, still more prominently on our attention. 

We have already had occasion to explain that much of the difiSculty experi- 
enced in following Kalhana's relation in Book viii. is due to the fact of Kalhana 
writing as if only for readers~yi hpsrers—already thoroughly versed in all details 
of contemporary Kaimir history. Anotbw souic} of flimculty is, no doubt, the 
frequency of comiptions, in single words or whvile verses, which we must needs 
ascribe to errors of successive copyists and other ilefsats of ths Manuscripts. But 
after making due allowance for these causes of obscuritj^ there yet remnin defects 
for which none but Kalhana himself can be held responsible. They scarcely admit 
of any other explanation than that the latter portion of the Chronicle had not 
received the author's final revision. 

Among the indications pointing in this direction I may mention at once several 
instances of undoubted oversights on the part of the Chronicler which meet us in 
the concluding portion of the viii. Book. Thus in the spopsis of reigns added at 
the end of the uarrative proper Kalhana departs in two, it is true, very minor 
points froK his owe relation in Book i. and iv." But, besides, he forgets altogether 
the mention of a king (Niira I.), the legends connected with whose reign ne has 
treated at great lerigtji in the First Book.' These oversights, pardonable enough 
in themselves, are such that an author of Kalhana's general accuracy and precision 
could not have failed to notice and correct them if he had bestowed on this part 
the same careful revision which we have reason to assume for the earlier portions. 

The same observation holds good of another historical retrospect in Book viii. 
where Kalhana incidentally alludes to a detail which he had omitted to specify in 
the corresponding passage of the preceding Book.' It also explains to us why we 
are confronted more than once in the concluding part of the narrative with a certain 
abruptness amounting almost to incoherence which we should look for in vain in 
the earlier portions. As particularly striking instances I may mention the abrupt 
references made to Prince Grhatotkaca's conquests ; ' the sudden shifting of the 
narration £rom one scene to the other as in viii. 2842 sqq. ; our introduction to a 
thoroughly changed political situation without any previous warning as in the 
relations of King Jayasimha and the rebel Rajavadana.^" 

43. In the light of these indications the cases not unfrequent towards the Defects of text in 
end of Book viii., where we meet with bad Sanskrit and wrong metrification in 

Kalhana's verses, acquire significaace.^^ Standing in a context which exhibits 



' /oner. 6. 

' See notes viii. 3411, 3125. 

' Compare note viii. 8414. 

' Compare note viii. 1957. 

' See viii. 339^)2. It is charaoteristio 
tha,t EolhoQa quite against bis cuatom does 
not even indioate the home and descent of 
this foreign prince who bacome King Jayar 
liiiihft's son-in-law. 



» See viii. S963aqq. 

» Compare tiie remarks b notes viii. 3070- 
71 and 3334-36, and the defects noted in 
viii. 3701, 3097, 3125, 3336, 3319, 3336 aq., 
8879. 

7m a strikiiig case of wrong metre (which 
cannot be due to any corruption of the text), 
see viiL 2910. 
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otherwise all the peculiarities of Kalhana's thought and diction, it would be 
manifestly erroneous to condemn these verses on account of such formal defects as 
the work of an interpolator. It is far more probable that we have to recognize in 
these defects slips of Kalharia himself which, owing to the want of a final revision, 
have remained iu the text. The cases where similes already previously used are 
repeated in almost identical terms, come under the same aspect. Such repetition 
is condemned by the rules of the Alamlo'iiasastra, and it is characteristic that we 
meet with it only in the latter pai't of the viii. Book.''' 

Finally it appears to me that tlie unrevised state in which Kalliana left the 
concluding portion of his work, may be held to account also for the many textual 
corruptions we notice in it. It is true that undoubtedly corrupt readings and small 
lacuuBB are found in the text of our two .manuscripts throughout the whole of 
Books vii. and viii. But it is only within the last six hundred verses or so that 
meaningless passages and lacunse of varying length become a constant feature in 
the text.i3 

We have already been led to assume that Kalhana had never finished the 
revision of the whole of his work. The explanation hence naturally suggests itself 
that the strongly marked infei-iority of the final portion in regard to textual 
correctness may directly be due to Kalhana having left for it no corrected clean 
Manuscript. Ji this portion of Book viii. was originally copied from Kalhana's 
unrevised and possibly badly written autogxaph, perhaps some time after the 
author's death, the very defective condition of the extant text would be thoroughly 
intelhgible. It is, however, evident that other explanations are a priori also 
possible, and that with our manuscript-tradition reaching back no further than the 
seventeenth century, any view on this point must for the present remain purely 
conjectural. 



u Compare viii, 2789, 2796, 2810, 2848, with 
viii. 469, 2747, 776, 1199, respectively. 

" See ior textual corruptions of all kincls, ' 
viii. 2818 sqa., 2862 sq., 2926, 3003 sq., 3070 
Bqfl., etc. For lacune the verses shown 
with t in the translation from viii. 3204 on- 
wards, may he referred to. These lacunae 
are distinctly marked in Rij&naka Kstna- 
kantha's old codex, and are such as might 
result from the partial illegibility of the 
original Manuscript. 

IP the first part of Book viii. we find some 



large lacunce of a different kind, not indi- 
cated in our MSS., yet plainly proved by the 
break in the narrative ; see notes viii. 290, 343. 
Id these cases the omissions are most likely 
due to clerical oversights. 

Very curious are those corrupt passages 
where we find half-verses or P&das of mani- 
festly different context tacked together ; see 
viii. 1197 sq,, 3327, 3379. It is (Moult to 
guess here the exact reason of the strangely 
garbled condition of the text. 
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BECTION II— THE CODEX ABCHETTPUS. 

44. Tie questions toucbed in tlie preceding paragraphs show sufiSciently 
^vhy it is necessary for us in the present place to take note also of the Manuscript 
tradition through which Kalhana's work has reached us. The results of my 
researches on this subject have fur the greater part been discussed already in the 
Critical Preface of my edition of the text.^ Of these, it will auflSce to give here 
only a succinct nkume. 

The Calcutta edition of 1835 which forms the editio princeps of the Bfljata- Mr Moorcmfts 
rangini, was based principally on a Devaailgari transcript which Mr. Moorcroft, the transcnpt. 
traveller, had caused to be prepared for the Asiatic Society of Bengal during his 
stay at S'rinagar in 1823. The vo-rsiiied colophon attached to this transcript and 
reproduced at the end of the editio prin^ps, iBtoma us that the original Manuscript 
from which the Annals of t'le hnp of K;4;'toir wett; copied for "the illustrious 
Murkariphaka Sahibha," bad been obiaiiiid frooi the learned Kasmirian Pandit 
S'ivarama. The latter is praised in thii colnphon es the representative of that 
family which alone in Kasmir had always preserved a copy of the Eoyal Chronicles." 

The very numerous con'uptions found in the text of the Calcutta edition 
prove clearly that Mr. Moorcroft's copy shared all the defects inherent to Devanii- 
gari transcripts made in Kasmir from S'uradd Manuscripts. Yet even in this 
defective condition the text obtained from Kasmir was far superior to that presented 
by the incomplete Devanagari Manuscripts from Calcutta and Lucknow on which Dr. 
Wilson had been obliged to rely in 1825.'' Mr. Troyer's edition of the first six books 
(Paris, 1840) was avowedly prepared with the same materials as the editio princeps. 

No advance was made towards the recovery of the genuine text of the Discovery of codex 
Rajatarangini until Professor Biihler'a memorable tour in search of Sanskrit anhett/pm. 
Manuscripts in Kasmir in 1875. One of the many important results which 
rewarded his brilliant researches, was that he established the absolute supe- 
riority of the Easmir MSS. of tiie Chronicle written in the S'arada character, 
over those in DeTaniigari. He also clearly recognized the fact that all S'arada 
MSS known to exist in Kasmir are derived from a single Manuscript, the same 
from which Mr. Moorcroft had obtained his copy. This codex archetypus, as Pro- 
fessor Biihler appropriately called it, was at the time of his visit in possession of 
Pandit Kesavarama, the grandson of Pandit S'ivarama. The owner guarded his 
precious heirloom so jealously that Proifessor Biihler was not able to obtain more 
than a glimpse of the ancient manuscript.'^ 

45. The chances of obtaining access to the codex seemed even less promising at Codex ardictypus 
the time of my first visit to Kasmir in 1888. After Pandit Kesavariima's death, wmch secured foreihtiuu, 
had occurred in the meantime, the manuscript had been cut up and divided among 

three of his heirs. My first endeavours to secure permission to see and collate 
these portions resulted in failure. The actual owners, though by no means able to 
appreciate the scientific value of their possession, were evidently resolved to main- 
tain their predecessor's policy. More than a year passed in repeated endeavours 
and negotiations, which proved fruitless but were instructive to me in a small way 
of the methods of eastern diplomacy. My saccess izt obtaining at last the loan of 

' See pp. v.-jdii. > See Bucy, p. 2. 

' The colophon is reproduced in my edition, * See Keport, pp 7, 61. 
p. xii. 
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the several parts for the purposes of my edition was mainly due to the kind offices 
of the Hononrahle Pandit Suraj Kaul, CLE., then Member of the Kasmir State 
CoTincil, and his son Pandit HariKishan Kaul, then my pupil and now an officer of 
the Statutory Civil Service, Pimjab. 

Thus the disjecta membra of the codex archetypus of the Eajatarahgini became 
once more for a time united in my hands.' It proved to contain all the eight 
Books of Kalhana's ■work, forming a large octavo volume -which originally consisted 
of 328 folia of age-worn Kasmir paper. The last leaf and one in the middle have 
been lost, probably when the above-mentioned partition took place. The leaves 
are arranged as in the case of most Kasmir MSS,, in forms which were oriffln- 
ally bound up after the fashion of European books, but are now loose. The fac- 
simile of a leaf published with my edition shows the character of the writing and 
the general appearance of the manuscript. 
Hdjamka :Ratna- 46. The colophons attached to the several Books do not contain a date. 
^f^' ^^^"^^^ But fortunately they name the writer of the codex, Pandit Rdjiinaka Matnahavtha, 
of the cod. arc . ^j^-^ ^^^^ enabled me to fix the age of the codex with approximate accuracy. 

Other MSS. from the same writer's hand which I successively saw or purchased, 
show dates ranging from S'aka 1570 or a.d. 1648-9 to S'aka 1603 or a.d. 1685-6, 
One of these MSS. contains Rajanaka Eatnakantha's own commentary on the 
Haravijayakavya. The more detailed information which the writer gives here as 
to his person and family, proves beyond all doubt his identity with Rajanaka 
Ratnakantha, son of S'amkarakantha, the learned author of several commentaiues 
on Kasmirian Kavyas and also of some original poetical compositions. The known 
dates of these works fall within the time-limits already indicated ° 



• Sabmt sua fata lihelli. The codex, the 
use of which had been ohtained with ao much 
trouble, was nearly lost on my voyage to 
England in 1690. The box which contained 
it, was dropped overboard in theOstende har- 
bour through the carelessness of a Flemish 
porter, ana recovered only with difficulty. 
Fortunately my collation of the text was 
complete and safely packed elsewhere. 

HappJy, too, the soaking with sea water 
left no perceptible trace in the codex. Ea^mir 
paper of the old make stands immersions of 
this kind remarkably well, and the ink used 
to this day by Kaimiiian Paijclits for their 
Sanskrit MSS., is in no way affected by water 
The owners when they received back in 1892 
their respective parts, had no inkling of the 
abhiitka tbeii household talismans had under- 
gone. 

• The following are the texts which I am at 
present able to trace to the authorship of our 
R&janaka Ratnakaptha. 

i. LaghvpaeiUkd, a commentary on Batn&- 
kara's SaravijayakoBya. (My MS. of this work. 
No. 168, is Ratnakantha's autograph copy. 
The dates shown in the introduction and the 
colophon of Canto i. prove that the composi- 
tion and writing fall both within the year 
S'aka 1603 or a.d. 1681-2). 

ii. ^ifyaMta, a commentary on the Vvdhi- 



(thiravijayakdvya of Vasudova, composed in 
S'aka 159.3 or a.d. 1671-2. (An edition of 
this commentary has been printed by Pandit 
S'ivndatta in the Eamamtla, based on my MS., 
No._206.) 

iii. LagMpanaka, a commentivry on the 
Stutikummdrijali of Jagaddhara, a Bhakti text 
of the S'aiva persuftsion, composed S'aka 
1602 or A.D. 1680-1. (Printed in the KuvyamSla 
Seriesj^ 

iv. "The Ratmiataka or Citrabhirmataka, a 
century of verses in praise of Surya, composed 
S'aka 1587 or a.d, 1665-6. (MS. No. 115 in 
my collection,) Both this and the following 
small text are referred to by Ratnakantha in 
the colophon of his Yudhi^thiravijaya com- 
mentary, 

V. Suryaitutirahatya, a small devotional 
poem, undated (MS. No. 179 in my collection). 

vi. A commentary on Ta^askara's Demitotra 
which itself is a poetical illustration of S'obha- 
kara's Alaihkararatnakara, undated (MS. No. 
14 of my collection). 

vii. Sdrasamnccaya, a commentary on the 
Kdvyaprak&ia, containing a rlsuni of the 
Jayanti and other earlier expositions. (Com- 
pare regarding this text. Prof. Pbtebsoh'b 
remarks, Second Report of operations in sta'ch 
ofSamkrit Manusfriptt, pp. 16 sqq.) 

In the first five compositions Rfijilnalta 
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The point thus established is of eonsiderflble importance for our estimate of tlie Text of Ratna- 

critical value of the codex archetypus. We see clearly that its writer was not a Kan^hascodex. 
mere copyist but a scholar of no small attainments who, we have good reason to 



Ratnakaiitha calls himself the son of RajJiDaka 
S'arijkarakaijtha, of the Dhaumyayana Gotra, 
an inhabitant of " the land which is punfiect 
by the dust from the lotus-feet of S'iiiaclii," 
i.e. Kaimir. B&jSnaka is a name bome by 
numerous Pantjit families in Kasiuir ; compare 
below, note vi. 117. 

The memoir of Rijftnaka Ratiiakanthn 
still lives in Kasmir Paricjit tradition as that 
of a great scholar and very fast writ+T. The 
latter fact accounts for tha con-iiflorablo 
number of manuscripts wtitt^n by him wliich 
are still extant ic Ka,?rai?)a!] )jbrar;C'3 bi.-t)! m 
and outside the Valloy. I myself Wx^xi 
able to acquire at S'rinagar, oopiej {-'■yra ids 
hand of the following testa :— 

i. Rayatnukuta's commentary on the Ama- 
rakosa, written S'aka L577 or a.d, l6.i.>6 in 
'Ka?thavata' {sic) or Kaat'var (No. 6 of my 
collection). 

ii. Amaraiddyd (No. 9). 

iii. Xoiimfrapauei^-rtof Triloeanadilsa, dated 
S'aka 1595 or a.d. 16734 (No. M). 

iv. Kaslmdliatmya from the Brahmavaivar- 
tapurina (No. 39). 

V. A commentary on the Pmbodhacandro- 
daya (No. 93). 

vi. Jonaraja's commentary on the Sfrikan- 
thacania (No. 166). 

The oldest of the MSS. from Ratnaka^tba's 
hand which I haveseen,istheinteTestingbiTch- 
bark codex now in possession of Panc}it 
Mahanandajiva, son of my departed friend 
Pandit Dimodar, of S'rinagar. The Edvya- 
prdkaiasamketa which it contains, besides 
some other Alaihk&ra texts, is dated S'aka 
1670 corresponding to a.d. 1648-9. (Compare 
regarding this coaex which .to my laiowledge 
is the latest dated Kasmir manuscript on 
birch-burk, my edition of the Rajat., Preface, 
p. vii., and my Catalogue of Jamrm Sanskrit 
MSS., p. nciv.) 

A manuscript of the KKetrapalapaddhati by 
Ratnakaijtha dated S'aka 1607 (a.d. I6S5-6), 
came to light on my examination of Pandit 
Jaganmohana Hund's library at Lahore (see 
below, § 49), Other MSS. from the learned 
copyist's band, I have little doubt, have 
fo\md their way into other Kaimirian libraries 
in the plains, and probably also into the 
collections acquired by Prof. Biihler and 
other European scholars in Kaimir. 

An inspection of the codex archetypus or 
of the facsimile pages reproduced from it in 
my edition, fully bears out the tradition of 
the Pai)()its as to Ratoakan^ha's fast writing. 



His handwriting as it appears there, with its 
very cursive and peculiar characters, presents 
unusual diOicvUties even ti^ the practised 
reader of S'ilradfi writing. To these ditfi- 
culties must be ascribed, at least partly, the 
numerous clerical corruptions and blunders 
which we meet, to a greater or smaller 
extent, in all modem transcripts (»f thu codux 
archetypus. Iliose among the above-quoted 
MSS. ■« nich bear earlier dates, show the same 
psciiJjar cursive ductus, but are more easily 
read. Jt tiosnas to me very probable that 
)lal;j.-jbij;ths srcow his copy of theRijatsrafi- 
p'm at a ?ompr,iatively advanced age and, 

9 tJio B,(i.iV,rity of his manuscripts, chiefly 
iix his Civn use. 

Tlio follci-fl-iRg anecdotes vrere related to 
me by Pandit friends in illustration of the 
above tradition. When Ratnikaijtha was a 
youth and stiU at school, he used to write out 
the whole of the text which his teacher had 
expounded during a fortnight on the single 
day closing the paha, which is a regular 
anadJiyaynnadina or holiday of orthodox 
Brahman instruction. He is credited with 
having been able habitually to write di 
hundred S'lokas per diem. On one occasion 
he is supposed to have accomplished even a 
greater clerical feat. Resting during the 
middle of the da^ at Gambhirasamgama (see 
below. Memoir, ^ 64), on a journey from 
S'rinagar to Vij'bror, Ratnakantha is believed 
to have presented his companion with a copy 
of the Bhagavadnta which he had written 
while the latter had busied hincLself about 
their meal. Ratnakai^tha's name in its 
Kasmirt form, Itat/i' JRuiddn (Rajanaka), still 
lives in a proverbial saying often heard 
amon» Papdlts, " Tim gai Rath' Sazdini 
achar ' (" These are Rath* Raadiin's letters "). 
It is used of a hurried writing, difficult to 
read. Ratnakaijtha's direct descendants still 
live in S'rinagar as a respectable family of 
Korkuns. 

Judging from my manuscript of the Riya- 
mukuti wbich was written in Ka^^'vli, A.D. 
16.55, Ratnakan^ha seems to have contiDaed 
copying texts even while travelling abroad. 
Curiously enough, while writing this note, an 
excellent manuscript of Baiias E&ifacarita 
in Batnakaiiitha's familiar hand has reached 
me from Bhaidravah (Skr. Bhadravakiia, see 
B&jat. viii. fiOl ), the district adjoioizi^ Kart'i'ir 
on the south. Is it possible tihat this wdcone 
find is in some way connected with Ratna- 
kai)tha's visit to that region ? 
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believe, has copied his original with great care and accuracy. The text given by 
Bajanaka Ratnakantha in the first six books and in the greater portion of tie 
seventh, is remarkably free from mistakes and corruptions. Yet the care with which 
he has marked in these portions of the text the lacunae he found in his original, 

S roves sufficiently that the immunity of his text from defects of this kind cannot be 
lie to unscrupulous restoring as might otherwise he suspected. These lacunse are 
now filled up by a later handj as we shall see, from the collation of another maun, 
script, independent of Kalhana's origiual. 

The fact here indicated makes it clear that the far less satisfactory condition 
in which we find the remaining portion of the work, must be attributed to the defec- 
tive state of the text in Biijanaka Eatnakaiitha's original. Here we meet much 
more frequently with lacunae, now but rarely supplemented by the later hand 
already mentioned. Undoubted corruptions, blunders aud misspellings also 
increase as we proceed towards the close of the work. We have had already occa- 
sion above (§ 4B) to indicate a cause which may be held to account for part of these 
deficiencies. There are, however, also other circumstances which are likely to have 
co-operated. The diminished interest with which the concluding portion of the 
Chronicle seems to have been read, must have caused them to be copied less fre- 
quently. Hence the number of copies available for comparison and correction was 
also more restricted. The greater obscurity of Kalhana's narrative where it deals 
with contemporary events, is likely to have often led even intelligent copyists into 
errors. Finally it is to be remembered that the leaves at the end of birch-bark 
volumes, such as we must suppose the older copies of the Rajatarangini to have 
been, were always exposed to greater risk of injury from the peeling or breaking off 
of their brittle material.' 

The glossator A... 47. The great critical value of the codex archetypus (marked A in my edition 
and Notes) is due not only to the fact of its having been written by a scholar of 
Bajanaka Ratnakantha's stamp, but also to the abundance of important glosses, 
various readings and corrections which later hands have recorded in it. Two 
of these designated in my edition Aj and A,, respectively, are of particular 
importance. 

Of A, I have shown that he was the oldest of the annotators of the codex and 
probably a contemporary of RTijanaka Ratnakantha himself. To Aj we owe, besides 
a series of important corrections and various readings, a great number df valuable 
glosses. They have proved most useful to me in tracmg the details of the historical 
topography of Kasmir, and have more than once thrown welcome light also on other 
points in Kalhana's narrative. Certain indications fully noticed in the edition led 
me to the conclusion that the corrections, various readings, and probably also the 
majority of the glosses entered by A, resulted from a careful collation of Ratna- 
kantha's copy with_ its original. While Ratnakantha was copying the text, A, 
appears to have revised what the former had written, and to have added from the 
original manuscript the maiginal notes and various readings which Ratnaltantha 
had omitted to copy. 

The conclusion I had thus formed as to the age of the annotator A, has quite 
recently received a striking confirmation. Since the pubUcation of my edition 
I had repeatedly in manuscripts of other Sanskrit texts which I saw or acquired 
in Zasmlr, come across learned glosses and notes in the handwriting of A,, so 



Comp. Prof. BiUer's remarks, Rtport, p. 30. 
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familiar to me from the codex archet\'pus.*' But none of these texts furnished a 
clue to the person of the annotator. In the autumn of last year (1898), however, 
I was able to purchase in S'rlna^'ar an old paper manuscript of part of the 
Mahabharata which in a most conclusive fashion settled the question as to the age 
and identity of " A-." Apart from numerous explanatory notes written by A, I 
found in it, endorsed on the first leaf of the Asvamedha t*arvau, a formal deed of 
sale executed and signed in the annotator's own handwriting. 

The document which I hope to reproduce elsewhere as it presents also other A, idontififitl with 
points of interest, records the sale by certain Panclits of a complete copy_ of the ^^"tt" li'^raka. 
kahabharata for 45,000 Dinnirns to one designated as the " excellent Guru Ananda." 
The writer of the deed sif^ps hiraself with tlie name of Tal-ade Bhalfa Haraha. 
The date is given as Tiii;rsd:iy the fith su ti AsvayujaoftheLauldkayear 58. This 
by calculation and the evideute of t'ie 'I;ihammRdaB date, indicated in an attached 
Persian version of the (icod, is sboiva to •■.orrespond tii Thursday the 10th July, A.D. 
1682. Thus the wet of A,, wv^tr; Bb:4f(.i Har.ika, having been a contemporary of 
Eajanaka Ratimkanihii is provc-d bryoiiil all doubl. From the way in which 
Bhatta Harnka aDnoi«)t.ed not onb; tbi^ cod^x .'Archeliypus but other MSS. written 
by Ratnakantha it may be iniVrred with y re?.t pTohribiiity that he was his constant 
companion and possibly his pupil. The name TaJiarle (written with h as the final 
syllable and heuoe pronounced TakariY represents, perhaps, the modem 'Kriim' 
designation Tnkaf borne by a considerable number of Brahman families in 
S'rinagar. 

48. Another important annotator of the codex archetypus is Aj. His hand The annotator Aj. 
has filled np most of the lacunae which Ratnakantha had lett in the text of Books 
i.-vii. He has, besides, recorded a considerable number of various readings and ex- 
planatory notes. As has also supplied in several instances whole verses and Pjidas 
which Ratnakantha had omitted without indicating a lacuna. It is certain that 
all these additions of Aj were made after Bhatta Haraka had done his revision of 
the codes. 

There is ample evidence to prove that the additions of Aj are derived from a Tert recension 
genuine recension of Kalhana's text and cannot be due to conjectural emendation, followed by A,. 
We are hence fully justified in assuming that for the purpose of revising Ratna- 
kantha's text, A, had used a manuscript independent from the latter's original. 
But my endeavours to obtain information as to the existence of this manuscript have 
been in vain. Nor have I been able to discover traces of its use in other Kasmirian 
copies. No definite opinion can thus be formed as to the relative value of the text 
recension which this manuscript now lost represented. The very numerous lacunta 
and corruptions which have remained in the text of the last two Books notwith* 



' Numerous glosses of A, are found in the 
manuscripts from Kljitnaka Ratnakantha's 
Land, described above in note 6, under i -iv., 
also in Ratnakaijtha's autograph copy of his 
commentary on the Haravijayakavya. 

Of other MSS. showing notes from the 
hand of A,, I may mention the following now 
in my possession : No. 122, S'rivara's Mjata- 
rahgmi ; No. 208, KamakriyaJianda of Soma- 
<ambhu; Nos. 228 and 222, ^Icakas contain- 
ing Mantras of the Kftthakasariihitft (described 
by Prof. Von Schroeder in tho " Anzoiger' of 



the Imperial Academy, Vienna, Jahrgang 
1896, p. 73). The glosses in the last-named 
text show that A], a rara am among Kasmi- 
rian Pa^i^its, had studied works connected 
with Vedic literature, like Yiska's Nirukta, 
Uvata's Bha^ya, etc. 

Glosses by A. are frequent also in the MS. 
of the Harf.ociirita written by Ratnakaijtlia, 
which has recently come into ay hands ; see 
nbove. note 6. 

I See note i. 306. 
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standing the revision of A3, suggest that the text of the mauuscript collated by A, 
was in these Books either equally defective or partially missing. Some indications 
to he noticed below, seem to show that the revision of A3 took place early in the last 
century but vras not effected at one time. I am hence inclined to look for the person 
of A, among the early owners of the codex, possibly ancestors of S'ivarama and 
Kesavai&ma. 

Apart from the two old annotators A, and A, we meet in Ratnakantha's codex 
with additions also from other hands. But none of these can claim any special 
interest 01 authority. Two of them, A< and A„ can be shown to be of very recent date, 
while the rest have contented themselves with entering explanatory notes only in 
isolated instances. 

Other KiSmir Notwithstanding a diligent search extending over a series of years, I have sue- 
MSS. derived from ceeded as little as Professor ^iihler in bringing to light in Kasrair a mauuscript of 
the Chronicle which might prove independent of Katnakantha's archetypus. All 
Kasmir manuscripts of the Rajataranginl which I have seen or of which I could 
obtain information, are comparatively recent transcripts from that codex made 
either directly or tlvrough some intermediary copy . Many of the mistakes we find m 
them are directly due to the difficulty the copyists experienced in reading Ratna- 
kantha's peculiar and extremely cursive handwriting. In all of these transcripts 
we notice that the scribes in copying have followed indifferently either Ratna- 
kantha's text or the various readings of A, and A,. This circumstance accounts for 
the "frequent discrepancies which these copies exhibit among themselves notwith- 
standing their undoubted common origin. To these comparatively modern transcripts 
of A belongs also the S'aradii MS., now in the Deccan College "Collection, on which 
Paijdit Durgaprasada's text edition (1892-94:) was based. 



SECTION III.— THE LAHORE MANUSCHIPT. 

49. The critical materials above indicated had already been fully recorded 
and utilized in my edition of Kalhana's text. I should have been obliged to con- 
tent myself with them also in preparing my translation, had not a fortunate chance 
enabled me to secure fresh textual help in a place where I little expected it. 
Discovery of In April, 1895, 1 obtained, after a good deal of negotiation, access to a small 
Lhore MS., 1885. much-neglected collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, belonging to Pandit Jagan- 
mohan Lai flund, a Purohita of Kas'mirian descent, temporarily resident in Lahore. 
Among the contents of a miscellaneous bundle of manuscripts, a few loose leaves, 
evidently from some Rajatarahgini copy in Devanagarl characters, attracted my 
attention. I had a careful search made in the confused rubbish representing the 
remainder of the ' library,' ^ with the result that the greatest .portion of the manu- 
script was ultimately recovered, 

_ At first this find seemed to promise but little. It was evident that the manu- 
script had been very carelessly copied by an ignorant scribe from a STirada original, 
the text of which agreed closely with that of the Kasmirian codex archetypus. A 
closer examination, however, of some detached leaves which happened to belong to 
the vii. Book, revealed to my surprise that amidst endless blunders and corruptions 
there were also some readings manifestly superior to Ratnakantha's text. I acoord- 

' Garta would be a more appropriate designation, to use the facetious term current 
among my Paoijit friends in S'rinagar. 
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ingly prepared, with the assistance of Panclit Govind Kaul, a careful collation of 
tlie whole manuscript as far as I was able to obtain it. The help this manuscript 
has furnished for restoring the true sense of Kalhana's text in a number of 
passages, makes it necessary to give a detailed description of it in the present place. 

The codex wliich in the notes accompanying the translation has been marked Duscripti.m ot 
as L, seems to have consisted originally of about 316 leaves. Of these the fulia ^• 
at the beginning and end as well as some 44 leaves from other parts could not 
be traced by me.- The manuscript is ^vTitteu on brownish paper of Kasmlr make, 
apparently about 150 years old. The leaves are carefully cut and were originally 
aiTanged in forms or ' eamcayas ' of about 8 folia each. They measure 10 inches 
in height by 6-J- inches in mdth. 'I'he writing is enclosed in a nicely-drawn frame 
of coloured ruling ; its linesj on the iiT^prage about 20 per page, run parallel to the 
narrower side just as is the ease in almost aii Kasmirian manuscripts. 

This mode nf \n!tj!:'fr, unkiiof:-!! in Sanskrit Kianuscripts of India proper; the 
arrangem.ent in f.-rras equally peculiar to Kas'mir ; the prevalence of clerical mistakes 
directly due to a faulty transcription of Saradii characters, — all these are indica- 
tions snowing that L had boeu mitten either in Ksismir or, if outside the Valley, 
by a Kasmirian 3till attached to the clerical traditions of his home. Certain 
considerations seeta to point to the latter conclusion. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the common use of Devanngari L probibly uritten 
characters in Kasmir cannot be traced back beyond the second quarter of the nine- outside Kasmir. 
teenth century,' whereas paper and writing prove unmistakably an older date for L. 
I farther ascertained from Pandit Jaganmohan Lfil's vahmvali or family tree that 
his great-great-grantlfather (Niitharam Hund) had emigrated from Kiismir to 
Delhi, probably in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. Niithariim's son, 
Mukundram Hund, who seems to have been a Sanskrit scholar of some attainments, 
lived at Lucknow about the end of the eighteenth century. A Ecaka maauscript in 
S'arada character which was copied for him at "Ayodhya," by a Kaimirian scribe 
(Lachirama), and which is now in Jaganmohan's collection, bears the Laukika date 
57, corresponding to A.D. 1781-2. It seems thus chronologically possible that L 
was also copied at Delhi or Lucknow, from some S'iirada original wnich Natharam, 
Jaganmohan's emigrant ancestor, had brought with him from Kasmlr. 

60. The questions presented by the text of L in its relation to that of Rat- Text of L in 
nakantha's codex, A, appeared for a long time very puzzling. On the one hand relation to A. 
there was overwhelming evidence to show that the text found in L, with all its 
faults of transcription and other clerical defects, was directly derived from A. On 
the other hand, again, there was the fact that L, in aconsiderablenumber of passages 
spread through the whole of the Chronicle, presents readings which set right un- 
doubted corruptions of A. In certain cases lacuna; of A, even to the extent of 
half-verses, appeared in L filled up with a text which could clearly aot be the 
result of conjectural restoration. 

In proof of the first point it will suffice to mention the following. Through- 
out the whole of the work L shows the same curious mixture of readings taken 
indifferently from Rajanaka Batnakantha (A,) and his annotators, A,and A„which, 
as already stat-ed, characterizes all extant Kasmlr MSS. derived from the oodex 



* The folia missing at the time of my colla- * Compare Keport, p. 33. 
tion were 1, 2, 22, 63-71, 81-110, 120, 140, 100, 
181, 311-finia. 
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arclietypus. Thus ofteB, even in the same verse, L sides mih Aj against A, and 
vice wrsL In several instances L shows actually the variaj lectiones which Aj 
has quoted in the margin as "from another manuscript," while otherwise slavishly 
foUowiDg the text as given by A).* The great majority of lacunse found in Books 
vii. and viii,, whether large or small, leappearsin L exactly in the same form. Even 
such minute details as to whether Eatnakantha has marked the lacuna by dots, 
or not ; whether yugalahas and tilakas are designated as such in words or 
merely by the figures 2, 3, are duly reflected in the text of L. Though L, like 
most modern copies of the archetypus, does not reproduce ordinarily the wealth of 
glosses found in A, yet there is one instance (viii. 2628) where L actually shows 
one of the rare explanatory notes jotted down by Eatnakantha himself. 
Independent By the side of such manifest proofs of descent from A the Lahore Manuaeiipt 
readings of L. exhibits readings which cannot be accounted for except by the use, direct or indirect, 
of some independent source. Reference has already been made to the most striking 
evidence, viz. those passages where L supplements the text of lacuuce found in A. 
These instances are unfortunately not numerous, but as the supplemented text is 
such as cannot possibly be attributed to conjectural restoration, they are quite suffi- 
cient to establish the point.' Equally convincing are those very numerous passages 
in which the otherwise so defective text of L rectifies undoubted corruptions of 
Katnakantha's codex. Such critically most welcome corrections are offered by L 
throughout the whole of the Chronicle. But they are exceptionally frequent in the 
vii. Book, and there again in that portion which might roughly be described as the 
second third.* 

A critical examination of all the passages for which such corrections by L have 
been recorded in my notes, shows conclusively that these correct readings cannot be 
due to the conjectural emendations of some Pandit. In a series of passages it is 
trueL actually confirms the emended readings which I or Pandit Durgaprasiida had 
proposed in our respective editions.^ But their number is indeed insignificant 
when compared to the number of passages where corruptions had not been suspected 
before, or where satisfactory emendation seemed previously hopeless. Another 
argument against the suspicion of conjectural restoration is supplied by the fact 
that the corrections of L are very unequally distributed over the several parts of 
the text. Thus Book viii., which with its many textual deficiencies might reason- 
ably be supposed to have offered the widest scope for such emendations, shows in 
proportion to its length the smallest number of corrections. 

Text of L copied Si- It appears to me that the observations above detailed can be reconciled 
from A but revised only by the assumption that L represents a text which has been copied from Eatna- 

liommA^dent kantha's archetypus, but has subsequently undergone a revision with the help of 
some manuscript independent alike from A and the codex collated by A,. It is 
evident that this revision cannot be attributed to the writer of L itself. His num- 
berless blunders and maccuiacies prove him to have been an exceptionally careless 

* See for readings thus quoted in A and re- vii, 194 is mlBBing in L) ; vii. * 234, 24.1, %i, 
produced byL, iv. 498; vii. 248, 2&4. 295, 313, 316, 800, 416, 42-2, 462, * 4H7, 611, 

» See notes i?. 430; vii. 881, 897, 1081 ; viii. 617, 524, fiSS-llTS (corrootiona found in not 

3^- loss than 111 verses), 1200, 1364, WA, 1648; 

• Compare for noteworthy corrections of viii. 147, 857, 44r), 4.)2, 510, 631, 701, W'i, 
the text as supplied by L, notes ii. 44, • 167 ; 1031, m% 1346, 2m. 

iJ. 28, • 214,* 47.-5, 623; iv. 246, 335, 462, 464, ? See the passagos markod with • in the 
490, 500, 307, 584 ; v. 108, 231, 261, 280, 282, preceding note, and vii. 748, 811. 002, 1004, 
297, 30-), 370, 374 (the text from v. 376 to 1082, 1128, 1166; viii. 031, 701. 
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and ignorant copyist, incapable even of always reading correctly tlie S'.'irada writing 
of his original. We are ihus led to the conclnsion that the scribe of L found this 
revised text already in the manascript which he copied and which for brevity's 
sake we may designate as \. n - • ^ tr 

The assumptiou of such a manuscript, intermediary between A and L, allows Original uf L. 
us to explain also why L sometiuiea marks smalllacunae where the text of A is even 
now intact.* It is olear that in these passages X. had suffered slight damages be- 
fore the writer of L set about to copy it. Similarly it becomes intelligible why we 
find in L in a few passages the places of single syllables which Katuakaiitha has 
omitted through mere oversight, correctly marked as lacunas.' The careless copyist 
of L could scarcely be supposed to have noticed himself such slight omissions. But 
it -was different with the writor (or corrector) of \ who, from the very fact of his 
text-ieTision may be assumed to have been a scholar capable of noticing also such 
small defecta. The maBuscript \ waa certainly written in Sarada characters. For 
only thus can we explain iM nviiij'iisriess fauits of transcription in L, and the occa- 
sional occurrence in it of S'slradri eV^arattera "wbich the scribe has slavishly repro- 
duced instead of transonbing Luem. 

It would, of course, be possible to argue that there was yet another manuscript 
besides X in the line of descent which leads from A to L. But at present I see no 
ground for such an assumption. The interval between the respective dates when A 
and L were written can, after what has been said above, a priori, not be assumed to 
exceed a century. 

In this connection it may yet be mentioned that there is good reason to sup- Date of MS. X. 
pose that \ (or the copy immediately preceding it) was transcribed from A at a 
time when the revision of the codex archetypus by A, was not yet completed. It is 
only in this way that we can readily understand why some laeunfe which in Eat- 
nakantha's codex are now filled in by the hand of A,, still figure as lacunae in L.^" 
It is evident that so extensive a text-revision as that of Aj is not likely to have been 
effected at one time. If, as seems probable, we must recognize in the still 
anonymous annotator A3 a later owner of the archetypus, it is only natural to sup- 
pose that he added his corrections and supplements at vai-ious times in the course 
of his reading, or as opportunity offered for the collation of other manuscripts. 

I have not been able to discover in any of the Kasmirian copies known to me, 
traces of the use of the original of L. If the latter manuscript, as suggested 
above, was copied ontaide Kasmir in Delhi, LucHow, or some other place of the 
plains, this can scarcely surprise us. The manuscript X. when once carried outside 
the Yalley by some emigrant, was not hkely to find its way back again to the land of 
S'arada. If, then, the original of L has escaped destruction it would be from the 
gartas of one of those towns in the North-tVest Provinces or the Paujiib where 
there are great colonies of Easmirian SrahmanSj that we might expect it to come to 
light again. 



' Thus in v. 162-178 in twelve places; rii. 
887, 16.>4, 1C98 ; viii. 206, 629, 714, 1038, 1200, 
1244, 1336, 1624, 1751, 1822, 1868, 2360, 2524, 

» Thus in rii. 1707 ; viii. 1788, 1921, 2703. 

" Snoh lacunee are found, vii. 1395, 1637, 
1661 sq., 1673, 1676, 1688 ; viii. 5, 26, 48, 725, 
1157, 1266, 1350, 1366, 1550, 3138, 3140. 



Apart from these pasaagea L has all tiie 
extremely numerous l<icunii-sapplenieuts as 
pvea by A,. It is certainly curious that a 
few verses vMch A, has supplied in the 
maigia of the archetypus, viz. iii. sq., 05, 
310, dro also missing in L. AU other verses 
til lis supplemented by Aj are duly reproduced 
in L. 
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SECTION IV.— CBITICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE TEXT. 

Lines followed in gjj^ ]fnes which I followed in preparing the text of the Chronicle as 
editioD of text. gdjtion^ iiave been fully indicated in the critical preface of the latter.' 

We have seen already that besides the text which Batnakantha had copied and A, 
revised from some now lost codex, the only critical materials then available 
were the corrections and additions reproduced by A3 from one other independent 
manuscript. In these circumstances Batnakantha's copy as revised by A,, or Bhat^a 
Haraka, was the only possible basis of my edition. From this I had departed in 
favour of A, only where the readings of the latter appeared to be distinctly prefer- 
able and to represent a closer approach to Ealhaua's original text. The full appara- 
tus eriticus given in the footnotes of my edition makes it possible to see at a glance 
the manuscript authority for the text as adopted by me, as well as the eventual 
variations from it as represented by the several hands of the codex archetypus. 

Such emendations as I had thought indispensably required for the constitution 
of an intelligible text, were invariably marked as such in the edition and the actual 
readings of A carefully recorded. But I had kept in view the risks vrith which any 
attempt at emendation is beset in the case of so diGGcult a text as the Eajataran- 
gini, and had accordingly endeavoured to exercise the utmost caution. For the 
same reason I had abstained from suggesting conjectural restorations for passages in 
which the text as found in A showed lacuna, except where only a few Aksaras were 
missing, and could be restored from the nature of the context or by reference to 
related passages with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

53. My prolonged study of Kalnana's Chronicle which followed the publica- 
tion of the edition, has brought to light no facts to modify the principles on which 
my text has been constituted. No lengthy explanations are hence required in regard , 
to the text underlying my present translation. 
Text adopted for It is in all material points the same as has been adopted in my edition, 
translation. In those comparatively rare cases where a close examination of the context had 
induced me to change my choice between the different readings recorded in A, the 
point has been distinctly indicated in the notes. The same was done, of course, in 
all those instances where the translation is based on emendations arrived at smce 
the publication of my edition. Whenever L supplied readings which appeared to 
me preferable to those shown in the printed text, I have followed them in the 
translation and indicated them in the notes. In the latter, too, I have marked 
those not unfrequent instances in which the readings of L have actually confirmed 
conjectui'al emendations already proposed in the edition. In view of tlie circum- 
stances explained above it would have served no useful object to include in the 
present work a complete collation of L. But I have taken occasion to show in the 
notes all those variae lectiones of L which though not superior to A, yet seemed 
deserving of consideration. 

Pandit Durgaprasiida's posthumous edition of the text which was published 
after the appearance of my own, was avowedly prepared from modern copies of A.' 
These I had occasion to examine iifter the death of that lamented scholar. 
Neither in them nor in his printed text was I able to trace the use of materials 



' |«* PP- "^"1- PftO'lit Durglipras&dft's edition, 

' See Prof. Peterson • note in Preface to Bombay, 1804, p. v. 
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■wliich would point to a source independent of A, No independent critical authority 
can therefore attach to Durgaprasada's text. But the Pandit's edition contains 
also a considerable number of useful new emendations, besides others which had 
already been proposed in my edition. Wherever I saw good reason to adopt such 
emendations for my translation, their source has been duly indicated in the notes. 
Though the direct aid I could derive from Pandit Durgaprasada's edition was 
limited to these corrections, I had yet ample occasion to appreciate the great care 
and critical judgment with which he hail prepared his text. To the scholarly 
merits of his work I may hence be allowed to render here a well-deserved tributL*. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EAJATAHANGlNl. 

Chrnnology as a 54. The contents of Kalhana's ^ork from the point of view of the critical 
critical test, tests which we are able to apply to them, divide themselves into two great portions, 
marked also by a corresponding difference in their intrinsic historical value. The 
narrative of Books iv. to viii. which extends from the beginning of the Karkota 
dynasty to Kalhana's own time, we are able to check in many important points by 
independent evidence from other sources, such as coins, inscriptions and the notices 
of Indian and foreign writers. Onr position is very different in regard to the first 
three Books containing the narrative of the earlier epoch. The record here found 
of the successive Gonandiya dynasties whose rule is supposed by Kalliana to have 
filled an aggregate period of nearly 3050 years, consists mainly of bare dynastic 
lists interspersed with more or less legendary traditions and anecdotes. The 
persons and events which figure in them, can but rarely be traced in our other 
Bources, and then, too, only with considerable variations as to date and character. 
It is clear that here where independent information fails us in the control of 
Kalhana's statements, we must depend all the more on the only remaining critical 
test, that of internal evidence. 

It helps us greatly in applying this test that Kalhana follows from the first a 
clearly-defined system of chronology which by its outward precision lends itself 
conveniently to critical analysis. It is evident that the result of a scrutiny of this 
chronological system must have an important bearing on our views regarding the 
historical value of the narrative itself, for which that system forms as it were the 
framework. It hence seems justified that an examination of the characteristic 
features of Kalhana's Chronology should precede our critical inquiry into the 
traditions and records contained in his Chronicle. 



BECnON I.— THE SYSTEM OF KALHANA's CHRONOLOOY. 

55- It can safely be asserted that what induced European scholars from the 
first to turn with special interest towards Kalhana's account of ICasmir history, 
was not the intrinsic importance of the records contained in it, but the fact of 
their being presented with all the appearance of strict chronology, The Kasmir 
Chronicle stands quite alone among extant works of Sanskrit literature in respect 
of the exact dates it furnishes. They seemed to offer the means for determining 
the dates of events and persons in other parts of India, the history of which in the 
absence of similar Chronicles presented itself to the inquirers of the early part of 
this century as shrouded in hopeless obscurity. It is, therefore, only natural that 
all those scholars who had occasion to occupy themselves with the Eajatarangini, 
have devoted a good deal of attention to the determination of these dates. 
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Notwittstaiiding tliese continued labours, tlie general stndent of Imlian 
history who had occasion to consult the Chronicle in the several published transla- 
tions and abstracts, might have apparently had just. reason to complain of perplexing 
variations and uncertainties in connection with its chronology.' In justice to 
Ealhana it is necessary to point out that whatever the defects of his chronology 
from a historical point of view may be, he can yet in no way be held responsible 
for these obscurities. They have arisen partly from the defective state of the text 
upon which the inquiries of early interpreters like Wilson, Troyer and Lassen were 
based, partly from their insufficient acquaintance with the particular era in which 
all really reliable dates of Halhana are calculated. The attempts made by these 
scholars and others hke General GuuniBghatn, to "adjust" the early part of 
Zalhana's chronology on a oonjeotisral basis, with the help of dates gathered from 
outside the Chronicle, only inci'eased the discrepancies and doubts in their respective 
results.^ 

It is due to Prof. Biihler's r^se.:iKjhes tbat liic two main difficulties in the way 
of an exact comprehension of Kaliiana's ebfoaology have been removed. His 
"Kas'mir Report" indicated for tlio Srst time tb materials available for the 
restoration of the genuine test of the Chronicle. It also fully elucidated the 
questions connected with the Saptarsi or Laukika era which Kalhana uses, as well 
as those relating to the theoretical basis of his chronological system.' Since the 



Apparent uncer- 
tuinty of chrouo- 
logical statements. 



Prof. Buhler's 
researches. 



' Thus e.g. Mr, Thomas, Useful Tables, ii. 
p. 243, in dealiLg with Kasmir chronology was 
justified by the condition of the information 
then available to complajn of " the hazy 
atmosphere with which Oriental authors so 
often envelop the simplest history." 

= Dr. Wilson has treated KaUmna's Chrono- 
logy at length in his E»say, pp. 81-92*. He 
started from the perfectly correct perception 
that it was " advisable to commence with the 
most modem and recede gradually to the 
most remote dates." Unfortunately Dr. 
Wilson was not in possession of the text of 
the last Book and thus failed to obtain the 
right clue to the calculation of Kalhapa's 
dates ^ven in the Laukika era. He clearly 
Tocognized, however, the marked difference in 
the character of K8JJbai;is.'8 chronological data 
from the commencement of the E&rkota 
dynasty (Book iv.) onwards. 

Mr. Trotbr's chronological tables, ii. pp. 
363 sqq., mark no reel advance beyond 
Wilsons results. He has not succeeded iu 
computing correctly the exact dates given in 
the last four Books, and has allowed his calcu- 
latioDS as to the regnal periods auoted in the 
earlier Books, to he vitiated in aetail by con- 
sideration of the totals shown in the verses 
interpolated after the colophons of these 
Books. His attempt at a cntical analysis (tf 
the chronology of the B&j&tanb^iQi can 
scarcely be taken seriously, seemg that 
amongst other cmiona points it endeavours 
to prove the poasibQity of King Bs^&ditya 



having ruled during three hundred years aa 
Kalhana has it (ii. pp. 379 sqq.). 

General Conninouam had occasion to difh 
cusa Kasmir chronology at length in his 
paper on the Hindu coinage of Kasmir, 
Himimatic Chronick, 1813, vi. pp. 1 sqq. He 
used rightly the key supplied by Ealhai^a for 
the calculation of tne LauMka dates, and his 
results as regards the chronology of the 
E&rkofa and subsei^uent dynasties require 
correction only in mmor points. The exten- 
sive adjustment of Kalha^a's figures which 
Genersl Cunniogham attempted for the 
periods preceding the K&rkota dynasty was 
based on purely conjectural grounds derived 
from often more than doubtful synobioniama, 
aud cannot claim equal merit. 

These lines of conjectural rectification were 
followed also by Prof. La££bn. His elaborate 
traatment of early Kaimir chronoloey, Ind. 
Alt, ii. pp. 759-781, 1219 sqq., M not 
furnish any ncv results as far as tiie elncid^ 
tion of Kalhai>a'8 data is concerned. For the 
penod following the accession of the E&rko^ 
dynasty Prof. Lassen adopted the dates as 
calculated by Troyer; see 2nd. Alt^ iiLpp. 
1177 sqq. 

A convenient synopsis of the chronological 
results deduced from the RajataiaAgiqi by 
Wilson, Troyer, and Cunm'n^iam, has been 
given by Mr. Tbouab, in his edition of Fiiu- 
sep's Utffid Tablet, ii. pp. SIS sqq. 

* See Seport, pp. 59 sq. 
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important advance ttus made a detailed review of the chronological statements and 
speculations contained in the ahove-quoted earlier publications can only have a 
quasi-historical interest. 

We may hence proceed directly to the exposition of Kalhana's chronology 
as it is presented in the text itself. Our first task must be to ascertain what tne 
chronological data are which Kalhana wishes to put before us. Subsequently we 
may concern ourselves with the question what critical value can be allowed to this 
chronological system as a whole, and to the particular dates it furnishes. 
Precise dates in 56, In regard to the chronological information contained in the Rajatarangini 
Books v.-viii. is essential to note at the outset the marked difference between the two forms in 
which this information is conveyed to us. In the earlier portion of Kalhana's 
narrative as comprised in the first three Books, as well as in the bulk of Book iv,, 
we receive no chjonological data whatever except such as may be deduced from the 
stated length of individual reigns and a few general figures of a manifestly theo- 
retical character. On the other hand we find that from the concluding part of the 
Fourth Book onwards, the dates of the accession of individual rulers, and of other 
events of political or economical importance for the country, are indicated by the 
quotation of the exact years of the Laukika era, coupled in most cases with equally 
precise statements of the month and day. The dates thus ascertained range from 
the Laukika year 3889 which began on March 7th, a.d. 813, to the Laukika year 
4225 corresponding to a.d. 1149-50. The first-named date is that of the death of 
Eng Cippata- Jayapida ; the last is given by Kalhana as the time of the comple- 
tion of his work.* 

In regard to the form in which the chronological statements of the last four 
Books are made, it has to be noted that Kalhana, following an ancient custom 
prevailing to the present day in connection with the Laukika era, does not name 
the centuries. But this omission causes no difficulty whatever in calculating the 
corresponding Christian dates for the connected narrative of the last four Books. 
For Kalhana has been careful enough to indicate the time of the composition 
of his Chronicle not only in Laukika years but also according to the S'aka 
reckoning.^ 

Reckoning in the The Lmlcika or Saptarfi era, as it is also often designated, is still in current 
LmifiJca era. among the Brahman population not only of Kasmir but also of the hill terri- 
tories to the south-east, such as Camba, Kangra, Mandi, etc. Prof. Biihler was 
the first to prove from the extant tradition of Kasmir Brahmans and other evidence 
that the commencement of the Laukika era is placed on Oaitra iudi 1 of Kali Samvat 
25 (expired) or the year 3076-75 b.c." Since his discovery correct accounts of the 
Laukika reckoning are to be found in all handbooks of Indian Chronology.^ 
Laukika years are counted at present in Kasmir from the first day of the bright 
half of the luni-solar month Caitra. A reference to Riijat. viii. 341, 480 proves 
that Kalhana follows the identical reckoning,' In the same way it can be shown 



* Compare iv. 703 and viii, 3404, reepec- 
tirely. 

' Compare notes i. 62 ; iv. 703. 

• See Egwrt, pp. 69 sq. AlbJruni'g remarks, 
India, ii. pp. 8 sq., regardine the calendar 
" of the people of Kashmir," snow t^t he was 
correcUy aoquainted with the system of 
reckoning as maintained in Kasmir to this 
day. 



' Compare, e.g., CuNNiNOHiM, Book ff 
Indian Erat, pp. 11 sqq. ; Sbwsll and 
DiKSHiT, Indian Calmlar, p. 41. 

' In viii. 341 we are informed that TJccala'i 
miuder took place on the 6th Pnu^a hidi of 
the Lankika year 4187. The dethronement 
of his successor Salhapa which Kalhana 
places 8 months 27 days later, is dated the 
Srd Voilakha iudi of the year 41ti8. 
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with certainty that the months are reckoned hy him purr^imdnta, just as Ls the 
invariable practice ia Kaimir at the present day.' 

All points bearing on Kalhana's system of reckoning being thus clearly 
determined, the dates intended by the chronological statements of Books 7.-viii. can 
be fixed with absolute precision. Thns the very form in which these dates are 
placed before us, raises a strong presumption in favour of their substantial correct- 
ness. We shall see that this presumption is fully home out by whatever 
evidence is available to us from independent sources regarding that period of 
Kasmir chronology. t -lu t • 

57. The date given by Kalhana for Cippata-Jayaplda's death as already Lengths of reigns 
indicated, is an important landmark in the chronology of the Bajatarangini. The Booksl.Tv. 
dates which succeed it, besides! their precise form, have the great merit of being 
independent of each other ; tliat is, s possible error in the reckoning of one wonla 

not necessarily imply a corresTjo'^diE-j terror in other dates. It is very different in 
the case of the chi'-iTiology givcsn fur tBo precii'ia;: period. Here Kalhana has no 
real dates to offer to us, bnt only figures indiratigg the supposed duration of the 
reigns of indirJdual rulers. If vfe wish to df Juce from these figures true dates we 
must either reckon backwards from Oippat a- Jaj .i pica's death or start our reckoning 
from the initial date which Kalhana accepts for the commencement of his long 
dynastic Ust. This, as we shall see, is based on " the imaginary date of a purely 
legendary event." It is evident that in either case the approximate correctness of 
the results must depend on the soundness of each link in this long chain of regnal 
reckonings, and, further, that the historical value of these results must diminish 
in proportion as we recede from the above-indicated chronological landmark. 

Kalhana himself, in the closing passage of his Introduction, has given us suflB- 
ciently clear indications as to the theoretical basis of this earlier portion of his 
chronology." The points explained by him there are briefly as follows. 

58. Kalhana takes as the starting-point of his chronological calculations the CaJcnIatod date of 
traditional date indicated hy Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita for the coronation of ^.^^t^ v?' 
Yudhisthira, the Pandava hero of the epics, viz. the year 653 of the Kali era." ^ 

The date of this legendary event is accepted by him also for the accession of 
Gonanda I., the first of the ' lost ' kings of Ka^nur, whose name, as we are told, was 
recovered by the Chronicler (or his predecessors) from the Kilamata Furana." 
The exact reason for the equation of these dates is nowhere given. But it appears 
that the story as contained in the earlier version of the Nilamata which Kalhana 
had before ham, represented (gonanda I. in a general vay as a contemporary of the 
' Kauravas and Pandavas.' " 

Kalhana next assumes a period of 2268 years as the aggregate length of the C«Icu]Ated aggre- 
reigns of Gonanda I. and his successors as detailed in Book i. For this statement i^p> is 

Ka^ana does not adduce his authority, though it is one of the main bases of his ^ 



' Compftre note vii. 131. a distinct reference to Gonaads L Bat tbe 

" iv. 703. few verses at the begiming of the work whicb 

" See i. 48-66. For detailed evidence as mention Gtonandft's immediate Buoceoon, 

to the interpretaiioD of KaUia^'s stiiteneiits i>rove beyond all doubt th&t Ealha^'a narra- 

comj^ue notes i. 48-60, 63, 64. tive of Gonanda I. and the next three mien 

" i. £5 sq. was derired from the Nilamata aa etated by 

" i. 16. himself in i. 16; compare BuBin, R^trt, 

" The extant text of the Nilamata which is p. 86. 
in many parts fragmentaiy, does not contain 
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chronology. But the importance -wHch "he attached to it, is evident from tbe 
trouble he takes to prove its correctness. He does this by showing that if to the 
figure of 2268 years are added the 653 years fi'om the commencement of the KaH 
era to Gonanda I.'s accession, as well as the years (1328) representing the rough 
total of the reigns described in Books ii.-viii., we arrive at an aogregate of 4249 
years which corresponds exactly to the 4249 years of the Kali Yuga elapsed in 
S'aka 107O, the date when Kalhana wrote his introduction.^^ 

Kalhana himself tells us that the calculation of a total of 2268 years for the 
regnal period of the £rst Gonanda dynasty had been " thought wrong by some 
authors." As the ground of their objection he indicates the belief (according to 
him, erroneous) which placed the ' Great War' of the Kurus and the Pandavaa at 
the close of the Dvapara Yuga, i.e. at the commencement of the Kali era. From 
this remark it is evident that Kalhana was not the first to propose the above 
figure for the aggregate length of the reigns of Gonanda and his descendants, and, 
further, that the connectioa of Gonanda I.'s date with the legendary date of the 
Bharata war was generally assumed by writers on Kasmir history. Kalhana's 
reticence does not allow us to go beyond this. We know neither the source from 
which he obtained that base of his chronological system, nor by what figure the 
critics he alludes to were prepared to replace it. 
Date assiimerl for 59. Kalhana's Introduction furnishes us only with two more chronological 
^mfi"^* Btatements of a general character. One is that at the time of Kalhana's writing, or 
^ ■'■ in S'aka Samvat 1070, " on the whole 2380 years had passed since the accession 
of Gonanda III.," and the other that 1266 years were "believed to be comprised in 
the sum of the leigns of the fifty -two lost kings." ^' 

^ For detailed evidence as to Kalhana's text, adopted for our translation as 

line of argument, compare note i. 60. For followa*:— 

its correct exposition we are indebted to YMi. Months. b»j«. 

Dr. HuLTZSCH, Iitd. Ant, xviii. pp. 99 sq. Total of reigns of Book ii. ' " " 

We are led by two calculations to the total „ ,, iii. 

of 1328 years as Kalhana's aggregate of the h » iy- 

reigns from the close of the first Gonanda from Darlabhavardhana, 

dynasty to Kalhapa's time. Deducting from Cippata-Jayapida . 

the total of 2268 years for the reigns com- ^e""* V"?* the death of 

prisedinBook i., the 1266 years which Kalha^ia P.'P s**. r" 

Juows " for the sum of the reigns of thefifty- ^c^f T tl Te^'f 

two lost hngs (I. 54), there remam 1002 introduction, 

^ years for the aggregate rule of the tongs the Laukika-Sanivat [42124 

length of whoso reigns is specified in Book i, n 52) , . . . 335 0 0 
(from Gonanda III. to Narendriditya I.), and 

of Tudhiftbira, the last king of Book 1., the The exact total of these figures would be 

dniation of whose reign Kalhana has omitted 1329 years, S months and 28 days. But if wt 

to indicate. If we deduct these 1003 years disregard the odd months and days found in 

from the rough total of 2830 years which the aggregate of Books ii, and iii., the result 

Kalhapa mentions as having elapsed from will be again 1328 years. We are all the 

the accession of Gonanda ill. to his own more justified in adopting this manner of 

time (i. 63), we get the result of 1828 years calculation asKalhaija's words (i./iS) distinctly 

as the aggregate length of the reigns in imply that he himself had arrived at the 

Books ii.-viii. figure of 2330 years for the total from 

The other calculation we may follow is Gonanda III. to his own time by a similar 

to add up the figures given in the seven ' rough ' reckoning, 

later Books. These are, according to the ■< 1. 68, 64. 

* psssajres where the coder archotypus shows any variations as to rofrnal tigarej, are 

iii. 879 and iv. 400. In both cases those readings have been adopted whioL agree with Kalhs^i*'" 
own lonjjh total uf 1333 yean. 
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lu explanation of the first statement it has to be noted that it is only from 
Gonanda III. onwards that Kalhaua is able to indicate the length of individual 
reigns. With this ruler begins in fact the continuous list of kings which Kalhana 
professedly obtained from the works of earlier chroniclers." We have already seen 
that a 'rough calculation,' as implied by Kalhana's expression [pruyah, 'on the 
whole '), of tlie aggregate duration of those reigns actually gives us the total of 
2330 years.^' Kalhana does not tell ns distinctly whether he took the figures for 
individual reigns summed up in tliis ' rough ' total, also from the "works of former 
scholars " which supplied the dynastic names from Gronanda III. onwards. It is 
hence h priori not certain whether these earlier sources already knew the date of 
Gonanda III.'s accession as indicated by Ealhana's calculation, viz. 1919 Eali or 
1182 B.C. 

As regards the second statement, allotting 1266 years to the whole of the Computed length 
reigns of the ' lost ' kings who preceded Gonanda III., it is evident that this figure ""g^ , * 
coTud easily be computed either from the traditional sum of 2268 years for the 
whole period of the first Gonanda dyaasty or from the rough total of 2-330 years 
just discussed." Kalhana's wards in fact seou to imply that this computation had 
been made by himself. 

Our observations as to the theoretical basis of Kalhana's'early chronology may 
thus be briefly summed up. We have seen that the starting-point of his and bis 
predecessors' calculations was the supposed date of Gonanda I., obtained by con- 
necting a semi-mythical king of Purana tradition with a purely legendary event of 
the great Jjidian epic and its imaginary chronology. We are nest asked, without 
indication of an authority, to accept the figure of 2268 years for the aggregate 
length of rule of a single dynasty, of which, however, fifty-two kings had already 
become ' lost ' to the tradition of the earlier Chronicles. Lastly, Kalhana presents 
US, again without naming his authority, with the figure of 2330 years as the result 
of an avowedly ' rough ' calculation of the aggregate duration of reigns from 
Gonanda m., to his own date. 



IT Compare L 16 with the gloss of A} 
thereon. 

See above, § 68, note 15, 
>' Total of reigns of first Gktnanda 

dynasty 2668 

Deduct for reigns from Gonanda III. 
to Yudhisthira 1 1002 



Results a total for Most' kings' 
years 1266 



The same resnit is obtained by 

deducting from— 
The number of Kali years 

elapsed in S'akaS&mvat 1070 — 4S49 
The aggregate number erf 
years ot known reigns . . 3330 
the number of Kali years 
passed before Gonanda I. . 6.)3 

2988 

1266 
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SECTION II.— THE CHEONOLOOT OF THE FIRST THREE BOOKS. 

60. The doubts which these ohservations are bound to raise in us as to ttis 
value of tie earlier portion of Kalhana's chronology, are in no way dispelled by an 
examination of the figures given for individual reigns in the first three Book. 
These figures will be found tabulated in a convenient form in the Dynastic Table 
shown in Appendix I. of this Introduction. 
Lengths of reign It has already been stated that Kalhana indicates the length of reigns only 
not recorded for f^^^ Gonanda III. whose name was the first in the regular list of kings supplied 
earliest kings. tjig earlier Chronicles. For the preceding period of the fifty-two 'lost' kings 
no chronological information whatever is given to us apart from that conveyed by 
the two eitreme dates, viz. Kali 653 for Gonanda I.'s accession and Kali 1919 for 
that of Gonanda III. Attempts have sometimes been made to fill the gap left 
between these two dates, by means of approximate calculations regarding the reigns 
of the kings who are supposed to have Deen recovered from among the 'fifty-two 
lost ' ones." But it must be remembered that Kalhana avowedly took the seventeen 
royal names thus ' recovered' from three entirely distinct sources, and that for the 
place and order in which he inserted these three groups of names we have no 
authority but Ms own. 

Averages of reigns The regnal years for each of the rulers from Gonanda III. onwards are shown, 
^"d indeed, with an outward look of precision. But this very display of exact figures 

^" must excite suspicion when we come to examine them more closely. Dr. Wilson 
has abeady called attention to the curious fact that according to Kalhana's figures 
thirty-seven princes of the first three dynasties reign for not less than 1784 years, 
or on an average more than forty- eight years each.^ It is manifest that such an 
average which greatly exceeds possibility, does not allow us to place any reliance 
. whatever on the pretended accuracy of the statements regarding the duration of 
individual reigns. 

This observation applies with equal force to each of the first three dynasties, the 
calculated averages of reigns being approximately forty-eight years in the i. ; thirty- 
two years in the li. ; and fuUy fifty-nine years in the iii. Book. The worthlessness 
of figures which imply such excessive average durations of reigns cannot be better 
illustrated than by a comparison of the corresponding figures in the last four Books 
of the Chronicle. Here we find a period of 547 years divided between not less than 
fifty princes. This gives an average of not fully eleven years to one reign for the 
whole period. The maximum average for a particular dynasty within the same 
period is a little o^ei sixteen years, vjz. in the case of the first Lobara dpasty 
treated in Book vii. 

Reigns of excessive gl. Our misgivings as to the real character of Kalhana's early chronology 
length in Book i. gjj}y increased by an examination of the durations indicated lor particular 
reigns. Thus we are invited in the First Book to accept a succession of four reigns 
descending from father to son, each one of sixty or more years (Hiranyakula, 
Vasukula, Mihirakula, Baka)^ Of twenty-one princes belonging to the first 
Gonanda dynasty not less than eight are credited with having reigned each from 



' See, e g., Troteb, ii. pp. 420 sq. ; Duir, ii. 
p. X. 



' Eiiai/, pp. 86 sq. 
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sixty to seventy years. That Kalhana in the case of one of these exceptionally long 
reigns (Bakaj is able to specify even the number of days by vrhich it exceeded sixty- 
three years, is not calculated to allay our scruples.' 

But the most remarkable particular feature to be noticed in this portion of 
Kalhana's Chronology is undoubtcfny tbo wonderful reign of three hundred years 
which our author allots in Buok iii. to King Ranaditya.* The attempts to account 
for this truly astoundiEg itom in Kwlhanft's dynastic reckoning have been numerous 
enough. Mr. Troter v-aa at pains to justify it, as it were, by quoting examples of 
exceptional longevity aud refrirnng to the. belief in individual existence protracted 
through fresh incwDaiiori?.' Othsr ifttorprcftets more critically disposed have 
thought that the cxtravfigaQtly [ oag riv.px aUributed to Eanaditya was intended to 




emphasized. 

According t^o the Chrotdclsr's reckuuiDg there is only an interval of roughly 
seventy-nine years between the snd of EanAditya'a reiga and the accession of the 
first Karkota ting Durlabhavardhana which marks the commencement of the truly 
historical period iu Kalhana's records. Independent evidence shows us that the 
date whicn the reckoning of the Eajatarangini would assign to Durlabhavftrdhana's 
reign (a.b. 600-636), cannot he more than about a quarter of a century removed 
from the right one. Notwithstanding the close vicinity in which the alleged date of 
Banaditya's death thus appears to the commencement of Kalhana's real chrono- 
logy, we find the Chronicler yet prepared to insert this extraordinary reign of three 
hundred years in his dynastic list, and that without a single word of comment or 
explanation. ' 

We could scarcely expect a more signal proof of Kalhana's wholly uncritical 
frame of mind in matters of chronolo^. An author who is ready to treat us to so 
extravagant a piece of chronological infonnation at & distance of scarcely more than 
six centuries before his own time, cannot be expected to have sifted with critical 
judgment the chronological materials available to him for earlier epochs. Still less 
can we expect of him that he should have taken care to specify where the chrono- 
logical data contained in his sources were fragmentary or contradictins. 

The attitude here indicated a^es fully with the conclasions we nave already 
had occasion to draw above as to Kalhana's notions as a historian. But it is riglit 
to remember also that this wholly uneritical attitude was the natural result of the 
mental atmosphere in which he moved. Considering that his predecessors, the 
earlier Chroniclers of Kaimir, had looked at things past more or less with the 
same eyes, we can scarcely feel surprised at the incongmities already noticed. 
Chronological impossibilities equally striking are revealed to ns if we turn to the 
examination of the few points of contact which can be established between 
Kalhana's early narrative and the ascertained facts of general Indian history. 

62. Among the fifty-four reigns recorded in the first three Books of the 
Chronicle there are only six of which some notice can be traced also in other avail- 
able sonrces. In testing the position assigned to these reigns in Kalhana's early 
chronology, we may follow the order indicated by the Bajataranginl. 



Riin&ditya's reign 
uf 300 years. 



Want of critical 
judgment in K.'s 
duonology. 



■ 1330. 
* iii. 470. 



* See TaoTiBi, IL pp. S79 iqq. 
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Alleged date of 

ASOKA. 



Data assigned to 
HUSEA. JasKA, 
Kamiska. 



Date assnmed for 

MiEIUKUU. 



The first historical name which we meet in the Chronicle is that of 
As'OKA. Kalhana had taken it together with the names of the next four rulers 
from the work of Ohavillakara. The latter himself, in a verse quoted hy Kalhana, 
had declared that these royal names " were obtained by the ancients from among 
the fifty-two lost ones." * Asoka falls thus outside the list of those kings for whom 
Kalhana indicates the length of reign. Nor does the Chronicler furnish any tjis- 
tinct statement as to the number of generations which were isupposed to have inter- 
vened between Asoka and Gronanda III. Yet it is certain from the succession of 
reigns as shown in the Chronicle, that Kalhana must have placed Asoka a consider- 
able time before the Kali year 1919 or 1182 B.C. which, according to the com- 
putation explained above (§ 60), he accepted as the initial dato of Gonanda III. 

Asoka's date is fortunately one of the few facts of old Indian chrono- 
logy which are established beyond all doubt. The most authentic documents, 
Asoka's own inscriptions, prove that the great patron of the Bauddha creed whose 
fame is spread through the whole of Buddhist literature, ruled about the middle of 
the third century B c.'' On the other hand, Kalhana's narrative leaves no doubt as 
to the identity of the A.soka of the Kasmir record with the Asoka of unirersal 
Buddhist tradition. It is thus clear that if we were to give credence to Kalhana's 
chronological calculations for this period we should have to place Asoka at least 
fully a thousand years before his real date. 

The list of mngs which Kalhana borrowed from Ohavillakara, presents us a 
second time with truly historical names in those of the Turuska kings, HusKA, 
JnsKA, and Kaniska., who, according to the Chronicle, are supposed to have reigned 
simultaneously. The identity of the third and first of these princes with the great 
Kusana rulers known to us as Kaniska and Huviska from the inscriptions, and 
as KANH)>KI and O0H)'KI from their coins, has long ago been recognized.^ The 
exact date of Eaniska and his successor Huviska has not yet been determined with 
equal certainty. A theory which had been originally proposed by Mr. Fergiisson, 
and which had met for some time with general acceptance, recognized in the initial 
year of the S'aka era, A.D. 78, the date of Kaniska's coronation. But weighty 
objections have recently been urged against this assumption, particularly by Prof. 
S. Levi who, relying chiefly on new evidence from Chinese sources, is inclined to 
place Kaniska about the commencement of our era.' 

Whatever date we shall have ultimately to adopt in the light of subsequent finds 
and researches, so much may already now be considered as certain that Kaniska's 
reign cannot be removed by more than a century from the commencement of cur 
era. Kalhana, on the other hand, makes the Turuska kings precede Gonanda III., 
with one intermediate reign (Abhimanyu), and thus places them before the year 
1182 B.O., which implies a chronological aberration of not less than eleven hundred 
years. 

63. We are confronted with an equally curious result when we turn to the 
next prince of Kalhana's first Gonanda dynasty who is known to us from historical 
sources. There can be no doubt whatever that Kalhana's Mihirakula, the crnel 
king of popular Kasmirian tradition, is identical with the White Hun or Ephthalite 



• i. 19 Bq. 

' Compare, e.g., Dufp, Chrmilogy of India, 
pp. 11 aq.; SiMAKi, inimpfibnt de Jfiyadosi, 
li. pp. 2o(f iqq. 



' Compare note i. 168. 
' See his Nvtet mr la InirhScythet, pp. 61 
sqq., 70 aqq. {Journal aiiat, 18U7, No. 1). 
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ruler of that name.*" From the conclusive testimony of the inscriptions, the coins 
and the Chinese records, Mr. Fleet has heen able to establish the fact that 
Mihirakula ruled within the first half of the sixth century of our era over the 
Western Panjab and the neighbouring territories including Easmir. Yet calcu- 
lating from the figures which Kalhana gives for the reigns following after Gonanda 
ni., we should have to iissign to Mihirakula's rule the period 704-634 before 
Christ. We see that in this casa the iiiiwreufie between Kalhana's date and the 
true one amounts to fidly twelve liiiXidjsd years. 

For one more royal ngwe fi3und in Book i. we are able to adduce the 
probable evidence of the coius. The ?,5)?.1araf)gini mentions as Gokarna's son 
and the nlLeteenth ;)HC(!!-'s<!or of Goaanda III, King N'arendraditya I., who also 
bore the second n?.mo Kkii/khila. This eurioas un-Iadiau loddng name we 
find in a slightly lajdified f;>r(u, Khiu<jila, eho on a unique silver coin of the 
White Hun type, which GEoeral Cunuiagiam was prepared to attribute to 
the king namsd in thtj Chronicl-J.'^ The ci)k on jritirivismatie grounds must 
be assigned to the fifth or sixth century of our era, whale the date 
deducible from Eaihana's chronology would be 250-211' B.C. Thus assuming 
the historical identity of Khingila with the Narendradilya Khinkhila of the 
Bajatarangini we find here a chronological error of not less than six hundred 
years." 

64. The names of the Kings recorded in the Second Book do not assist us in 
the examination of Kalhana's early chronology, as none of them have as yet been 
traced in other sources. In the Third Book, however, we meet again with historical 
names, as we may reasonably expect seeing that we are there nearing the com- 
mencement of the authentic records in the Chronicle. But the comparison of the 
dates as calculated on Kalhana's basis with the periods indicated by independent 
documents, proves conelusively how far removed from true critical value Kalhana's 
chronological system is even for the period immediately preceding the Karkota 
dynasty. 

An undoubtedly historical name is that of Tobamana, whom Kalhana repre- Date of Toramana. 
sents as the brother and co-regent of King Hiranya. In my note on the passage 
and in the disquisition on the ancient cmreucy of Kasmir,'' I have shown that 
Kalhana's notice clearly refers to the ruler whose copper coinage bearing the name 
Toramdna is still extant in Kasmlr in remarkable abundance. Calcuated with 
reference to Kalhana's system the date of Toramaija would fall towards the end of 
the first century of our era. But whether we have to identify the Toramana of the 
Chronicle with the White Hun king of that name, the father of Mihirakula, or to 
see in him another and later ruler, there is the unmistakable evidence of the coins 
showing that the Kasmir prince who issued them must have ruled at least four 
centuries later than the date above indicated. 

The reference which Kalhana makes to the great Yikramaditya-Harsa, of 
Ujjayini, in connection with the next reign, that of the poet Matrgupta, exposes a 
chronological error of equal magnitude. Kalhana, true to his chronological scheme, 

Compare note i. 389 pi. lii. 6. Bat according to mfonnation 

» See note i. 347. undly communicated lo me by Mr. Rapaon, 

^ KaOiBQA namea as tiie father and pre- the reading of thia coio, now in the BntiBb 

(iecesBor of Karendrtditya-EMlikhila, King ]fuseum, is extremely donbtful. 

Gokarna. General Gonniogham had read the "See note iii. 103, and Note S (iv, 496), 

latter name on a Ka&nir coin of the lo-called §§ 16 iqq. 

Eidliatype, Comi of lied. India, p. 4Sand 
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identifies this king with the Vikiamaditya whose victory over the S'akas he, in 
agreement with an old popular theory, supposed to be commeiuorated by the initial 
date of the S'aka era, 78 a.d.^* Yet Kalhana, himself, in a subsequent passage 
clearly designates this Vikramaditya-Harsa as the father of King S'iladitya- 
Pratapasila, whom we know from a statement of Hiuen-tsiang to have flouriaied 
as ruler of Malava (Ujjain) about sixty years before his own time, i.e. about 
A.D. 580.'° Hiuen-tsiang ascribes a rule of over fifty years to S'lladitya. The real 
date of his father, the Vikramaditya meant by Kalhana, falls thus into the first 
half of the sixth century, i.e. nearly five centuries later than the date which 
Kalhana's calculation would lead us to assume. 
Time of We note the same discrepancy between Kalhana's chronology and the true 

Prararasona.. jj^^g jjj ^jjg g^gg gf £ji,g Pravarasena II. whom the EajataranginI mentions as the 
son of Toramana and immediate successor of Matrgupta. Pravarasena's historical 
existence and approximate date is attested by his coins and by the foundation of 
S'rinagara, the Kas'mlr capital, which derives its proper designation Pravaror 
Isena^itra from this king.^^ The coins of Pravarasena by their type and the 
(jupta characters of their legend attach themselves closely to the coins of Toramana 
already mentioned, and thus clearly indicate tlie sixth century as the date of their 
issuer. The same conclusion can be derived from the statement of Hiuen-tsiang 
who, A.D. 631, visited the capital founded by Pravarasena, and who speaks of it as 
" the new city " in distinction from the earlier capital (Puranadhisthana).*'^ 
White Hun lulers. The suggested identification of Lahkhana-Narendraditya, according to 
Kalhana, Pravarasena's grandson, with the Lahkhana-Udayaditya of the coins 
cannot be considered as absolutely certain though there is much to support it.'^ 
If correct, it shows Kalhana's early chronology in a very curious light also from 
another point of view. The coins of Lahkhana, undoubtedly those of a White 
Hun mler, exhibit the closest resemblance in type, legend and fabric to the coin of 
Khingila whose identity with the Khifikhila-Narendraditya of the Eajatararigini, 
as already explained, can scarcely be doubted." As Kalhana's chronology would 
assign to Khihkhila a date corresponding to 250-214 B.C., while that calculated for 
Lahkhana is 209-222 a.d., we should find here two rulers whose very close 

iiroximity in time is vouched for by their coins, separated by a gap of more than 
bur centuries. 



SECTION lU.— THE CHEONOLOOY OP THE RARKOTA AND LATER DYNASTIES. 

65. The consideration of the comparatively few data in Kalhaua's early 
chronology which can be tested by historical evidence, has brought us down to 
the mythical reign of three hundred years ascribed to King Eanaditya, the true 
significance of which has ahready engaged our attention. Whatever explanation 
may suggest itself for this extraordinary item in Kalhana's reckoning, it is certain 
that we approach almost immediately after it the beginning of the critically 
valuable portion of his chronology. 

The account of the Kirkota dynasty contained in the Fourth Book of the 



" Compare note iii. 126 and iii. 128. 
" See tor feferonoea belov, note iiL 330. 
" Compare note iii. iSMiH. 



" Compare below, Mtmir, §§ 9, 91. 
" See note iii. 363. 
» Sea above, § 63. 
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Dite of Chinesi' 
AnnaU for 
Cundrapi(}a. 



Chronicle fonns as it were the transition between the semi-legenJar}- traJitiouh 
recorded in the first three Books and the detailed and accurate narrative of 
the last four. At the end of the Ponrth Book Kalhana gives iis the first date 
expressed in years of the Laiikika era,^ and his chronology of the early Karkota 
rulers brings ns to comparatively safe ground already at its commencement. 

We owe the historical evideixe which enables ns to cheek Kalhana's datet^ 
for the early reigns of the Karkota dynasty, to records of the Chinese Auiials, 
The chronologically most definite of these notices concern Candrapida, the third 
king in Kalhana's list of that dviiasty.'- We are informed in the Annals of the 
T'ans dynasty that King Tch"en-t'o-lo-pi-li of Kasmir whose identity with 
Cantepida has long ago been recognized, sent, A.it. 7 13, an embassy to the Chinese 
court to invoke its fdd against the Arabs. They further record that about the 
year a.d. 720 Teben-t'o-lo-pi-li was at his request granted the title of king on the 
imperial rolls. Allowing for the time required by an embassy to cOFer the great 
distance between Kasmir and the Chinese capital, we must conclude that Candra- 
pida was still liringA.r. 719, Candrapida, according to the Bajataraiigini, was 
put to death by his yoiuiger brother Tarapids, after a reign of eight years and 
eight months. Assuming the duration of the reign here indicated to be approxi- 
mately correct and keeping in view the recorded date of the arrival of the first 
embassy at the Imperial court (a.d. 713), Candrapida's death could not be put 
much later than a.d. 720. 

If we now tmn to Kalhana's relation, we find there a period corresponding to 
A.D. 686-695 assigned to Candrapida's reign, and the latter thus antedated by 
about twenty-five years as against the Chinese records. The necessity of rectify- 
ing Kalhana's computation by the addition of twenty-five years has been duly 
noticed by General Cunningham and other scholars.* We shall see that it implies 
also in all probability a corresponding correction in Kalhana's dates for other 
Karkota Kings. But this error must indeed appear small if we compare it with 
the phantastic chronology of the first three Books. Its relative smallness creates 
a presumption that we are now nearing firm ground in the records of Kasmirian 
history. 

66. The suggested correction by twanty-tive years would soflice to bring Diiteof Muktipida. 
also Kalhana's dates for Muktapida-Lsditaditya, 699-735 A.D., into accord with the 
eTidence of the Chinese Annals. The latter mention the arrival of an embassy 
sent by Mu-to-pi, king of Kasmir, after the first Chinese expedition against Foliu 
or BaJtistan, which took place between the years 736-747.* The identity of 
Mu-to-pi with Muktapida may be considered as certain, and the object assigned to 
the embassy clearly shows that the latter could have been despatched oiuy after 
the BuccessM conclusion of the Chinese expedition. This makes it evident that 
Muktapida's death must have taken place couBiderably later than the date indicated 
bj the B&jatarangini. 

We have in all probability a reference in the Chinese Annals also to Dorlahha- 
vardhana^ the founder of the Karkota dynasty, who aooording to the Chimdcler's 



' See above, § 66. 

* For dfttailed referenoea Ngarding theae 
sotioes, compare note iv. 45. 

* Compare Atu. Geogr., p. 91 ; Buhlbb, 
Sepul, pp. 43, 66; ind. Ant. iL, p. lOtS. 
Ueneral OunningliMn haa mbaequantly re- 



aumed the diaciuaion of the point in Com of 
Med. Ini., pp. S8 aqq. But several miaappre- 
henaioDS nndar the eonjectunl resuUaamved 
at in thia poathnmooa work ooofiued and 
unraliahle. 
* For ref erancw, aea note iv. 126. 
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reckoning ruled in the years 600-636 a.d. For it is tempting to identify Tu-Jo-ya, 
the name of the Indian king who between the year 627-649 a..d. was charged with 
having the envoys of Ki-pin or Kabul safely conducted to their country, with 
Dwldbha, the abbreviated name by which Durlabhavardhaua calls himself on his 
coins.* But this identification does not lead to any exact conclusion as regards 
the correctness of Kalhana's date, as the latter would suit the period indicated in 
the Chinese notice whether we apply the proposed correction or not, 

There is reason to suspect that the error of about twenty-five years which tie 
Chinese notices just discussed prove in Kalhana's dates for the early Karlwta 
kings, extends also to his reckoning towards the close of the dynasty. But this 
point will be more conveniently dealt with below in our critical abstract of Kalhana's 
narrative.' 

Exact dates of We have already had occasion to notice the important change which the 
Books v.-viii. accession of Avantivarman's dynasty (Book v.) marks in the character of Kalhaija's 
narrative and particularly in its chronology. From this point onwards the 
accuracy and completeness of Kalhana's dynastic succession list is vouched for in 
the most authentic fashion by an unbroken series of coins ; and again it is from 
Avantivarman onwards that we find Kalhaiia recording the lengths of individual 
reigns by means of exact dates, that is by stating the Lankika year, the month 
and day when each reign closed and the new commenced. The very form of the 
chronological data thus justifies the presumption that they are based on contempo- 
lary records and as such entitled to our acceptance unless disproved by reliable 
evidence. The fact that conflicting evidence of this kind has not yet come to 
light, notwithstanding the more ample materials available for this later period of 
Kasmir history, only helps to strengthen our belief in the general accuracy of 
Kalhaija's chronology for the three centuries preceding his own date. 
CondumonB m to B"?. We have already in the preliminary remarks of this chapter pointed 
vaiue of K.'s out that the scrutiny of Kalhana's chronology is of importance as supplving a test 
chronology. historical value of the several portions of his narrative.^ It will hence be 

useful briefly to sum up the conclusions which may be drawn in this direction from 
the review of chronological data just completed. 

We have seen that in respect of the critical reliability of its chronolosy 
Kalhana's account of Kasmir history divides itself into three main sections. The 
first coincides with the first three Books, dealing with the dynasties which Kalhana 
supposes to have ruled the land from the earliest times to the accession of the 
Karko(as. The second is represented by the narrative of the reigns of the Karkota 
dynasty which fills the Fourth Book. The third and last uection is made of 
Books iv.-viii. givine a detailed relation of the several dynasties which reigned iu 
Kasmir from the middle of the eighth century to Kalhana's own time. 

In regard to this last portion of the narrative we have found that the exact 
form and correctness of the chronological data given in it corresponds to the reliable 
and ample sources which we must suppose the Chronicler to have had at his dis- 
posal for the period immediately preceding his own time, It is possible that minor 

• Compare below, note iv. 8, and Conmno- of Kalhana's chronology of the Kftrkotat, 

HAM, CojTM of Med. India, pp. 38 aq., 43. Com* of Med. India, p. 40, is vitiated by an 

' A probable dlMrepancy between Kalhana's erroneous interpretation of the data furnished 

ilate of CippataJayipida and the true one by the Bijatarangini and tiie Chinese Aiinali. 

will be noticed below, § 91. General Cun- • See above, § 64, 
Biii|;hani's attempt at a conjictiinU raTinoti 
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chronological errors had found their way into the records used by Kalhana also for 
this period. But none have yet been proved, while there is a general agreement 
between Kalhana's reckoning and oui other sources in respect of all dates which can 
at present be checked by outside evidence. It is clear that in dealing with Kasmir 
history of the three centuries comprised in Books v.-viii,, we must accept 
Kalhana's dating of reigns and events until conclusive proof is furnished of its 
inaccura<;y. 

As regards the period comprised in Book iv. we have seen that Kalhana':i 
chronology of the Kacljota dynasty, though out of reckoning by about twenty- 
five years, is yet in its general outlines in touch with historical facts. We do 
not know whether the chj:onol.ogical discrepancy proved by the Chinese Annals 
is caused by, or connected vi'ith, any error in the record of the several reigns 
attributed to this iymity. But as the ascertained chronological aberration 
is relatively sn)all and ths succession of reigns attested by absolutely authentic 
evidence, we m.ay ]''.rasoaH.bly hope that the discovery of fresh jpateriale will yet 
give us the means of adjusting Kalhana's chronology for this dynastic period 
on a satisfactory basis, 

68. We find ourselves in a widely different position as regards the chronology Unliistorical 
of the first three Books. Here we axe furnished nowhere with true dates but only chronology of 
with figures indicative of the supposed duration of the individual reigns. Kalhana Books i.-iii. 
cannot supply even these iigures for the initial part of his dynastic list, comprising 
characteristiiially enough fifty-two " lost reigus." Yet notwithstauding this acknow- 
ledged want of tradition we find Kalhana fixing the imaginary date of a legendary 

event previous to these " lost reigns," as the starting-point of his chronological 
calculations. The latter are vitiated not only by the unhistorical character of the 
initial date, but also by arbitrarily chosen aggregates for the duration of specific 
dynasties. For these aggregates Kalhana cannot adduce his authority, nor even 
claim the support of a uniform tradition or the assent of his predecessors. 

Turning to the details of this chronological system we are confronted by mani- 
fest impossibilities and absurdities, such as the excessive length of the average 
reigns throughout the first three Books, and a reign of three hundred years 
ascribed to a single king, Comparing the true dates of the few rulers who are 
known to us from other sources, with the imaginary dates deducible for them from 
Kalhana's computations, we find them separated from the latter by periods ran^ng 
from four to twelve centuries. The wide range of these chronological aberrations 
shows sufficiently that Kalhana's dates for these well-known rulers cannot claim 
even the merit of being approximately consistent in their relation among them- 
selves. And thus indeed we find, e.g., Mihirakula not only placed some twelve 
hundred years before his true date but also separated by about eight centuries from 
rulers like Toramana, Fravarasena, Lahkhana, whom numismatic and other 
evidence assigns to periods immediately preceding or following his rule. 

The conclusion that we must draw from these facts is plainly that the chrono- 
logical system of the first three Books of the Biajatarah^ini cannot be accepted as 
the basis of any critical account of the periods of Kasmir history preceding the 
seventh century of our era. 

69, The grave defects of Kalhana's chronology for the so-called Gonandiya Attempts to "re- 
dynasties were duly recognized by Professor Wilson, General Cunningham and Pro- adjust' Kalhana's 
fessor Lassen, who first subjected it to a critical analysis. We must attribute it to chronology, 
the want of more reliable historical materials at the time that each one of those 

soholais was tempted into a conjectural "readjustment" of Kalhana's dates with a 
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view to using them for the elucidation of early Indian chronology generally.* It 
would be of little interest or advantage to indicate here tlie points of contact which 
were assumed between Kalhana's narrative and the eyenta of early Indian history, 
or to review the often very arbitrary methods adopted to reduce Kalhana's 
impossible dat«s to more reasonable chronological limits. 

It is the merit of Professor BiiHLER to have emphatically pointed out the 
uselessness of such readjustments on a conjectural basis.^ He justly called atten. 
tion to the important fact that we do not know what materials Kalhana had for the 
reigns recorded in the first three Books, nor how he treated them ; " if in any par- 
ticular case he lengthened or shortened the reigns, and if he displaced or a dded 
kings or not." Without a knowledge of these older accounts of Kasmir history it is 
impossible to explain the strange chronological errors which meet us wherever 
Kalhana's narrative of the earlier dynasties can be confronted with the evidence of 
independent records. Still more difGcult would it be to estimate adequately the 
probable enois in those statements for which such eixtemal evidence is not avail- 
able. The discovery of truly historical records, such as inscriptions, coins and con- 
temporary foreign notices, may yet throw light on that dark epoch of Kasmir history 
and enable us to restore, at least partly, the true chronological relation of the reigns 
and events which figure in the first three Books of the Chronicle. But it is evident 
that in this task we can expect no help from Kalhana's own chronological system, 
and that in regard to questions of general Indian history it will be safest to ignore 
it completely. 

• WiMON, Emy, pp. 89 sqq. | Conning- ' See R^ort, pp. f>8 sq. 
Hiu, Numitmatic ChrmtcU, 1846, pp, 1 sqq. ; 
LiSSBN, Ind. Alt, li. pp. 762 sqq. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE RAJATARANGINI AS A HISTORICAL SOURCE. 

70. It would be a taslc far beyond the scope of the present introduction 
were we to attempt a detailed critical account of the history of Kasmir such as 
it presents itself from all extant sources during the long period comprised in 
Kalhana's Chronicle. 

On the one hand, our nvaihhh historical information is for a great part of 
this period far too scanty to perm.it of anything resembling a connected treatment 
of the political ao J cultural development of the country. On the other hand again 
it must be remembered that the history of Kasmir, notwithstanding the geogra- 
phical isolation of the Valley, has been greatly influenced by the relations which 
community of race, religioa and culture, and at times also political dependence, 
have established from an early date between this country and the neighbouring 
territories of India proper. As regards the histoiy of the latter territories during 
the pre-Muhammadau epoch our information is even more fragmentary and in need 
of critical sifting than in the case of Kasmir. It is thus evident that a great deal 
of preliminary work still requires to be done before the task above indicated can be 
attempted on a satisfactory critical basis, 

Among these preliminary labours precedence may justly be claimed for a critical Purpose of critical 
analysis of Kalhana's Chronicle as a source of historical information. For the nummary of K.'s 
Eajatarangini is at present our earUest accessible record of the historical ^^"^ 
traditions of the country, and is likely also to remain so hereafter. Before 
we can safely utilize its contents for the reconstruction of Kasmir history, we 
must endeavour, firstly, to arrive at a clear perception of its author's personal 
character, surroundings and intellectual horizon, his materials and methods of 
work. In the second place it is necessary to review from a critical point of view 
the facts and traditions which he has recorded, and his opinions regarding them. 
In the initial chapters of the present Introduction we have had occasion to 
consider the questions arising under the first head. In the present place we may 
attempt to furnish a critical summary of Kalhana's narrative ami of the historical 
data reflected in it. 

Following the course of Kalhana's relation we shall endeavour as far as possible 
to indicate the sources which he had utilized for its several portions, and to trace 
their character and relative trustworthiness. On the basis of this analysis and our 
previous observations regarding Kalhana's own labours as a chronicler we shall 
examine what historical value can be attached to the traditions and records pre- 
sented to us. For the purpose of this scrutiny we shall take special note of the 
results furnished by the comparison of Kalhana's data with the evidence of inde- 
pendent records such as the coins, foreign notices, etc. Finally our review will 
enable us to caU attention also to those features in Kalhana's narrative which 
though incidental and perhaps not strictly historical in themselves, yet throw a 
true light on the cultural development and social conditions of the country. 
The fact that all points of detail bearing on the historical contents of the Chronicle 
have been fully discussed in the commentary, will permit as to make this review 
more conoise than would be otherwise possible, 
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The 'lost 'kings. 71. Kalhaiia characteristically enough begins his account of Kasmir history 
with the statement that the fifty-two earliest rulers of the land have not been 
recorded in the former Chronicles. The mention of an exact number of kings must 
appear strange where the want of all record is expressly acknowledged. But it is 
evident from the way in which Kalhana repeatedly refers to this number that it 
figured as a reco^zed item of traditional lore in most, if not all, the earlier royal 
Chronicles consulted by him.' It is probably owing to the uniform acceptance of 
this tradition and the consequent authority attaching to it that Kalhana has taken 
special care to let us know tne works from which he obtained the seventeen royal 
names he claims to have recovered from among the * lost ' ones. 
Kings taken from That for the first four of these names, from G-onaiida I. to Gonanda II., Kalhana 
NilamtapuTim. ^as indebted to the Nilamidapuram is a fact possessing special interest in several 
respects. We still possess, thongli in a somewhat mutilated state, that curious 
compendium of Kasmirian hieratical lore, and can judge in this case of the manner 
in which Kalhana has used his source. We find in it also convincing evidence of 
the very slender foundation which Kalhana has used for the starting-point of his 
chronological reckoning. 

What Kalhana has to tell us of Gonanda I. and his three successors is briefly 
Gonanda I. as follows.'^ GoNABDA I., the powerful ruler of Kasmir, being called upon for help 
by his relative Jarasamdha, kiiag of Magadha, besieged Krsna, the divine hero of 
the epics, in his town of Mathura. After a prolonged contest the Kasmir king was 
D.IM0DAIU I. slain by Krsna's brother Balabhadra. Damodara I., his son, who succeeded him, 
wished to avenge his death and attacked Krana and the other scions of Yadu, at a 
Svayamvara to which they had been invited in the neighbouring territory of Gan- 
dhara. In the contest with Krsna Damodara was kiUed, whereupon the disc-wield- 
ing god had Yasovati, the king's pregnant widow, installed on the throne. This 
unusual procedure Krsna is made to explain by a reference to the spiritual im- 
portance of the Kasmir-land as an incarnation of Parvati. In due time the 
GokamdaII. qneenbore a son, Gonanda II., who was crowned king when receiving the birth 
sacraments. He was still an infant at the time when the ' Great War ' took place, 
and was hence "taken by neither the Euras nor by the Pandavas, to assist them in 
their war." 

The legend of the Nilamata of which Kalhana's account is a poetically ampli- 
fied reproduction, occupies the very commencement of that text, but is found in our 
extant manuscnpts only in a very fragmentary form. The few verses saved are, 
however, sufiicient to prove " that Kalhana took over some portions of his 
narrative almost literally from the Purana."'' In the Nilamata the legend is given 
as the answer of the sage Vaisampayana to a question from his interlocutor, King 
Janamejaya, as to why no ruler of Kasmir took part in the Great War of the 
Kuriis and Pandus. The object with which the question and its answer are 
introduced, is undoubtedly to emphasize the spiritual greatness of Kasmir and to 
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account at the same time for the absence of any mention of the country and ita 
ruler in connection with the ' Great War,' 

In judging of the story of Gonanda and his descendants as told in the 
Nilamata, we have to remember that through the whole of that text, as shown by 
Professor'Biihler, there is a deliberate attempt made " to connect special Kasmirian 
legends with those of India proper, and specially with the Mahabharata." The 
true value of the alleged connection between the story of Gonanda and the legend 
of the 'Great War' can thus be easily estimated. Yet it is this imaginary 
synchronism with a legendary evant which Kalhaiia has chosen as a fundamental 
date for his chronological siptem. For ds we have already seen (§ 58), he derires 
653 Kali as the initial jear of Gcoaiula I. from the traditional date of the 
coronation of King Yudhisihiio., Ih-i Pi;n:iAva leader. 

It is iiDpoasibls for us to judge ncT^- >mih any certainty of the true character of 
the legend of Gonaxidft T. and his^fatcily r/liich Xalhana accepted on the authority 
of the Nilamata. It can scarcely bafe hean a general popular tradition, else these 
royal names would Lave been received alrf^ady by the earlier Chroniclers into their 
dynastic lists. It also deserves attention that though the name Gonanda is borne 
by two of the kings of the Nilamata, yet Kalhana's narrative distinctly names 
Gonanda III. as the tirst of the Gonanda race, and the founder of that 
dynasty.* It ia difficult to believe that some connection had not been established 
between Gonanda TIT. and these earlier rulers of identical name if the latter 
had been known to genuine tradition whether of the people or the learned. Is 
it possible that the first two Gonandas are only reflex images, as it were, 
of the recognized founder of the oldest Kasmir dpasty, projected into a higher 
antiquity in order to provide Kasmir contemporaries for the heroes of the 
Mahabharata ? 

72. After Gonanda the Second Kalhana places thirty-five kings whose Thirty-five 'lost 
"names and deeds have perished through the destruction of the records." This langs. 
gap represents the remainder of the traditional number of 'lost kings' whose 
names Kalhana had not been able to recover. It is only natural that a lacuna so 
prominently indicated should have exercised the imagination of uncritical compilers 
who have dealt with the early regal lists of Kasmir on the basis of Kalhana's 
work. And accordingly we find the gap duly filled in the works of some of the 
later Muhammadan Chroniclers who otherwise only give extracts irom Kalhana, 
by a Ust of royal names representing a curious jumble of mythical Hindu and 
Muhammadan aesignations.^ 

The fictitious character of this list does not need detailed demonstration here. 
But the fact of this supplement having been attempted at bo late a period and 
without any historical foundation whatever, deserves mention as curiously 
suggestive of the course which Kalhana himself appears to have taken in his 
endeavour ' to recover' at least a proportion of the flfly-two ' lost' kings. 



♦ See i. 191. 

' Compare for this list T7ilbon, Emy, 
pp. 10 sqq. 

I may mention as a curious illustration of 
the temptation offered to unscrupulous Hindu 
genealogists hy the gap in Ealha^a's list, that 
the author of a genealogy of the Dogr& rulers 
of Jammu which was shown to me some years 
ago at Jammu, had boldljr identified thirty-five 



of the early ancestors of that family figuring in 
his table with the missing Ea£mir Kings of 
the RijatarnAgini The author when ques- 
tioned by me regarding this remarkable 
discovery, was loth to offer auy proof for it, 
but seemed not a little proud of having thus 
by an ingeniously ample device demonrtnited 
the antiquitv of the Jammu family's ckim to 
the rule of tiie Kaimir Valley. 
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The aeries of eight royal names which follows the gap, can scarcely claim any 
historical value whatever, but is of interest as throwing light on the character of 
some of Kalhana's sources. According to Kalhana's own statement theae names 
had been furnished to him by Padmamihira, who himself had taken them from an 
earlier work, the ' Parthivavali ' of the Pasupata Brahman Hddrclja.'^ Dr. Hultzsch 
has already justly called attention to the fact that all that Helaraja can tell us 
regarding Lava and the other seven kin^s, is their connection with particular 
localities in Kasmir, and that this connection is manifestly based on mere popular 
etymology.'' 

Thus we find Lata credited with the foundation of the Agi'ahara of Levam; 
KuSa with that of Kimihdra; Khdgi and Khonamusa attributed to Khaobndra; 
GrODHAEA as the founder of Godhard, etc. Whether the local names are those of 
villages, sacred buildings or canals, we find them invariably showing the same 
initial consonants as the names of the kings with which they are mentioned. In 
no case can we trace any other connection between the localities or structures 
and their supposed founders than this superficial resemblance of the names. 

The explanation for this peculiar character of the notices taken from Hela.riija'3 
work is not far to seek. Popular tradition in Kasmir, as in other countries, is to 
this day influenced by a tendency to account for local names by their apparent 
relation to names of kings whether real or imaginary. And in the case of at least 
one of the places named by Helaraja, Godhara, the local legend still survives which 
probably gave rise to Helaraja's notice regarding its alleged founder. King G-odhara.' 
We are thus led to conclude with good reason that what Helaraja in all probability 
did was to include in his list a numher of kings whose names were known to 
popular local tradition, but not to the historical records of the country. It is 
impossible for us now to make certain whether these royal names themselves were 
pure creations of popular etymology or whether only their connection with 
particular localities and consequent preservation was due to that agency. So 
much, however, is clear that we cannot attach historical value to Helilraja's notices 
of the kings from Lava to S'acinara, and still less to the order in which Kalhana 
has thought fit to reproduce them, 

73. "We reach a record of a different character with the next five kin^s whose 
names Kalhana has obtained from Chavilldkara.^ Tliis author whose tune and 
person are not otherwise known, has been the means of preserving for us at least a 
lew fragments of genuine tradition regarding some prominent figures in the early 
history of Kasmir. The name of King Asoka which is the Brst in the list taken 
from Chavillakara, stands out as a great landmark in general Indian history. The 
reminiscences which Kasmir tradition has retained of this great ruler, may therefore, 
Bcan^ as they are, claim special interest, 

Kalhana's account, in full agreement with historical fact as vouched for by 
Asoka's own famous inscriptions, represents the king as a pious follower of the 
teaching of Buddha." The mention of S'uskaletra and Vitastatra in particular, as 
plaoes where Asoka had erected Viharas and Stiipas, is significant as pointing to 
the survival in Kasmir of local traditions regarding him. That Buddhist tradition 
in Kasmir knew of Anoka's connection with the Valley is made quite certain by the 
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records of the Chinese pilgrims." Kalhana attributes to Asoka the foundation of ^g^^'JJ 

S'rinagari, the old capital, which can be shown to have occupied a site in the close nnagan. 

vicinity of the present S'rinagar and to have left its name to the latter. It is fully 

in keeping with what from other evidence v^e may conclude as to Aioka's attitude 

towards other great religious systems, that he figures in the Easmir record also as 

the benefactor of the ancient and famous S'aiva shrine of Vijayes'vara." There the 

king is said to have replaced the old stuccoed enclosure of the shrine by a new one 

of stone and to have erected two teraples called after him Ahhesvara. One of these 

appears to have been known by Aioka's name even down to Kalhana's time.^' Also 

the ancient Kasmirian pilflrimage site of S'iva Bhuteia is said to have claimed King 

Asoka among its worshippers. 

Of less interest tlian limse statements which seem to reflect genuine local 
traditions, are the recorded riifercncea to Aioka's descent. The alleged relationship 
with S'acinai'a, the last i!i Helaraja's list of kings, must appear highly suspicious 
already on account of the character we have proved above for that list. Of 
S'akuni, whom Kfilhaiia names as Asoka's great-grandfather, our other sources know 
nothing. It seems evideat that Kasmirian tradition has preserved no recollection 
of Asoka's true historical pof3ition as a great monarch rnhng over the whole of 
Northern India. Eut by retaining his name at least in the list of Kasmir kings it 
affords us a welcome indication that the sovereign sway of the historical Asoka was 
acknowledged also in that distant region. 

Jala-UKA, whom the traditions preserved by Kalhaua represent as the son and Jalauia. 
successor of Asoka, appears before us as the popular hero of many wonderful 
stories.^* He is described as a great warrior who cleared the land of oppressing 
MQecchas and effected extensive conquests. From the subdued regions he is sup- 
posed to have brought settlers to Kasmir, and to have established there for the first 
time a complete system of administration. From among the many tales of Jalauka's 
divine power Kalhana reproduces several which show the king to have figured 
traditionally as a fervent worshipper at the shrines of S'iva Yijayesvara and 
Nandisa.^* More characteristic still is the story of the Krtyasrama Vihara, a local 
legend of unmistakably Buddhist colouring, in which the long appears first as an 
opponent of Buddhist worship subsequently converted to a more friendly attitude 
by special divine intercession.^^ Also the mention of the saint Avadhuta, " the 
vanquisher of Banddha controversialists," as Jalauka's reUgious instructor shows 
that tradition saw in Asoka's son pre-eminently the pious S'aiva.'^ 

It is impossible for us to indicate what historical elements, if any, there are in 
the Kasmirian tradition regarding Jalauka. The name of this alleged son of 
Asoka cannot otherwise be traced in our available sources, and the account given 
of his reign in the Chronicle bears in its main pait a manifestly le^ndary character. 
As data possibly derived from more historical records, we may indicate, however, 
the references to the Agrahara founded by Jalauka at the hamlet of Yarabala 
(the present Baravul), and to certain sacred diagrams attributed to his qaeen 
Isanadevi." 

74. With DlMODAiu 11., the next king whose name Kalhana had taken DahodaiuII. 
from Chavillakara, we come clearly to the region of local legend. The stories told 
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of the wonderful works executed by this king and his final transformation into a 
snake, cluster to this day round the dry alluvial plateau south of S'rinagar, knowii 
still as " Damodara's Udar." " Apart from these tales the origin of which must be 
looked for in ancient folk-lore rather than in history, Kalhana has nothing to record 
of Damodara II. Even his connection with Asoka's family is characteristicallj 
enough left doubtful by the Chronicler, 
The Tuni9ka kings. %ith the names of the three Turuska kings, Htiska, Juska and Kanisk.^^, we 
^^Misaf^' '^"^^ ""^^^ terra firma of historical record. The identity of Kaaiska with 
■ ■ the great Kusana or Indo-Scythian ruler of North- Western India, so well kno\m 
to us from Buddhist traditions, the coins and inscriptions, has been recognized long 
ago. The name of Huska, too, frequent enough in the form of Huviska on coins 
and inscriptions, has been verified by epigraphical evidence.-" Juska alone remains 
to he searched for. Kalhana's account of the reign of these kings who are supposed 
to have ruled simultaneously, is brief enough, but undoubtedly preserves data of 
genuine historical tradition. It clearly describes them as princes of Turuska, i.e 
Turkish nationality, as powerful sovereigns and as faithful patrons of the Buddhist 
Church. On these points the statements of the Chronicle are fully supported by 
the evidence of our most authentic records. The continued existence of the three 
places, Kaniskapura, Huskapura and Juskapura, which are described as foundations 
of these kings and which still survive to the present day, is likely to have assisted 
in preserving a recollection of their founders. 
Kasmir mider That Kasmir was included in the wide dominion of the great Kusana dynasty, 
Kujana rule, ig ^ fJ^ct amply attested by the combined evidence of the Buddhist records and the 
coins, copper pieces of Eaniska and Huviska being found to this day in remarkable 
abundance at many of the old sites of Kasmir. According to the uniform Buddhist 
tradition Eaniska held the third great Council of the Church in Kasmir, and Hiuen 
Tsiang on his visit to Kasmir still found local traditions regarding that ruler fully 
alive in the country. Kalhana's notice of the popularity and power enjoyed by 
Buddhism in Kasmir under the sway of the Turuska kings thus truly represents 
historical information. The Chronicle records the Buddhist teacher Nagtirjuna as 
living in Kasmir at that time, and it deserves to be noted that Tibetan sources 
certainly place that patriarch of the Buddhist Church at a date identical with that 
traditionally assigned by them to Kaniska.^^ This notice of the Chronicle, as well 
as another indicating the supposed date of the Turuska kings as reckoned from 
Buddha's Nirvana, show plainly that Buddhistic information had been embodied 
here in Kalhana's source. 

Abhimakyu I. In curious contrast to this we find a distinctly anti-Buddhist colouring in the 
account given of ABHOLAinu I.'s reign. The name of this king, who is the last 
taken from Chavillakara's list, cannot otherwise be traced. Under him the 
Bauddhas guided by the Bodhisattva Nagarjuna are supposed to have obtained 
such preponderance that the traditional customs and rites of the land fell into 
abeyance. This evoked the vn:ath of the Nagas, the tutelary deities of the Valley, 
who revenged themselves by causing excessive snowfall which destroyed the 
Bauddhaa and obliged the king to reside for six months in the cold season in the 
lower hills south of Kasmir. Finally a pious Brahman through the help of 

Compare note i. 166. « See note i. 173 ; also Schibfnbb, Tirana- 
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Nilanaga, the lord of Kaiinir Nagas, restored the traditional cult as prescribed in 
the Nilamatapurana, and thereby freed the land both from excessive Bno\rfall and 
"plague of the Bhiksns.""^ 

I have shown that we have in this story nothing but the rechauffe of an 
ancient legend told in the Nilamatapurana which relates the deliverance of Kasmir 
from the plague of the Pisaoas through the rites revealed by Nilanaga.^ The story 
reproduced by Kalhana agrees so closely in all particulars with the earlier legend 
that the Chronicler himself calls attention to the resemblance. The characteristic 
substitution of the Baiiddbas for the Pisacas shows clearly that the source from 
which this story vm i)riga<i>][y borrowed was not the same as that to which we owe 
the notices regardijig the ulgn of the Turuska kings. The references made in 
Kalhana's account to the introduction of the study of the Mahabhasya under 
Abhimanyu and to oertaiu religious foundations by him, seem to place that ruler 
more in a hiatoiics] iigjjt ; but tlip.y cannot be verified by independent evidence. 

76, Kaihauii lets AbhiraaDyu be followed by Gonakda III., who is supposed 
to have finally assured ths restoration of the traditional worship and the consequent 
recovery of the land,-' With Gonanda. III. begins the continuous list of Kasmirian 
rulers which, we mnst assume, Kalhana found iu the earlier works containing the 
' chronicles of the kings.' It is a significant point that apart from the statement 
regarding the restoration of the earlier cult whidi necessarily follows from 
Gonanda III. being represented as the successor of Abhimanyu, Kalhana has 
nothing to tell of him but that he was the founder of the Gonandiya dynasty. We 
have already above drawn attention to the curious light which this description of 
Gonanda III. throws upon the true character of the notices taken from the 
Nilamata regarding the earlier two Qonandas.- ' But we are not helped by it to a 
more exact estimate of the historical character which may attach to the person of 
Gonanda III. The existence of a Gonanda dynasty in Kasmir may be looked upon 
as a historical fact vouched for by genuine tradition. But it is well to realize that 
as to the person and time of its founder we can gather nothing from our available 
sources. 

Of the next four kings, Vibhisana I., Indrajit, Rav.\na, and Vibhisana II., 
only the names are recorded, as well as the lengths of their reigns. These, 
after the explanations given above, need not engage our attention.-' The 
account given of Naba or Kimnaba, the next ruler, seems more substantial, filling 
nearly eighty verses. In reality, however, it consists only of a poetically elaborated 
legend relating to an ancient town near Vijayesvara which local tradition, surviving 
partly to the present day, attributed to £ing Nara, and which was believed to 
have been destroyed in a great catastrophe brought about through the king's 
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The antiquarian and topographical facts underlying these legendary traditions 
regarding Narapura have been fally noticed elsewhere.^ Interesting as these 
traditions are as illustrations of Kasmirian folk-lore and from an antiijnarian point 
of view, they do not help us to determine the question as to the historical existence 
of King Nara. Kalhana's mention of ruins and the actual finds of ancient coins in 
the locality are indications that there once stood an old town on the banks of the 
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Vitasta below the plateau of Cakradhara. But nothing has yet come to light to 
instruct us regarding the real history of this important site. 

76. SiDDHA, the son and successor of Nara, in obviously intentional contrast 
to his father and in conformity with his name (meaning ' saint '), is described as a 
very pious prince and credited with a bodily ascent to heaven. Of Utpalaksa, 
HiBANYAKSA, HiBANiAKULA, and Yasukula, the next four kings who are supposed 
to have ruled in due succession from father to son, we are practically told only the 
names and lengths of reigns. Hiranyaksa appears to have traditionally figured as 
the founder of Hirauyapura, now a small place at the entrance of the Sind Yalley 
(Kanyil).2« 

We reach again a record of truly historical interest in Kalhana's account of 
MiHiHAKTiliA, the son and successor of Yasukula. Already above, when disouseing 
the chronological value of this notice^ we have shown that the identity of Kalhana's 
Mihirakula wth the Ephthalite or White Hun ruler of that name must be regai'ded 
as certain.-' From the epigraphical and other evidence ■which Mr. Fleet was the 
first to collect and to interpret correctly, it is seen that Mihirakula had succeeded, 
about A.D, 515, to his father Toramana as ruler of the wide dominion which eai'lier 
White Hun conquests had established between the Kabul Valley and Central 
India. About 530 a.d. Mihirakula had been ousted by a hostile alliance from the 
greatest part of these territories and forced to retire northwards towards Kasmir, 
From there he seems to have made endeavours to recover his lost dominions 
along the Indus, do^vn to the time of his end, which falls about a.d. 544-550. 

Kalhana's relation of Mihirakula's reign consists largely of legendary anecdotes, 
But these are of considerable historical interest because it can be shown that 
on the whole they reproduce faithfully the popular tradition regarding the kiig 
such as had developed in Kasnilr within a century of his death. The feature of 
Mihirakula's character which seems to have most impressed the popular iDind, was 
undoubtedly his violence and cruelty. The stories by which Kalhana illustrates 
these qualities of the king, agree closely with those which Hiuen Tsiang heard 
related, and with the description which an earlier Chinese pilgrim, Sung-yun, has 
left us of his own personal interview with the " cruel and vindictive " king. One 
of Kalhana's anecdotes which accounts for Mihirakula's characteristic epithet 
trikoUKan, " the killer of three crores," shows a further development of a tradition 
recorded by Hiuen Tsiang.'^ Another which relates the destruction of a hundred 
elephants on the ancient pass of the Pir Pantsal, is of interest because a recollec- 
tion of it still survives to the present day in local tradition.'' 

The historical fact of Mihirakula's extensive wars abroad has left its trace in 
Kalhana's story of the king's expedition to Ceylon and the conquests connected 
with it. That the phantastic motive which is assigned by the Chronicler to this 
expedition had figured in the popular tradition regarding Mihirakula long before 
Kalhana's time and also outside Kasmir, is proved by its record in the version of 
the story as preserved in the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh.'- 

Kalhana's references to the settlements of G-andhara Brahmans which Mihira- 
kula effected in Kaamir,'' may be baaed on historical facts and show in any case 
that Kasmir tradition was aware of Mihirakula's dose coimeotion with that 
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territory as proved by Hiuen Tsiang and Sung-yun's relations. In regard to 
Mihirakula's leligiouB propensities, too, we can trace some agreement between 
Kalhana's narrative and the earlier record. Mihirakula who in the tradition 
preserved by Hiuen Tsiang figures as a persecutor of Buddhist institutions, seems 
to have been remembera;]. iu Kasmir, at least in respect of his later career, as a 
liberal patron of Bra}imaQ8 

Tlus point is brought out particularly in the several versions which Kalhana 
mentions as cunent regar.liBg the king's death by suicide. One of these specified 
as a "tenacious popular tradition," attributes to the king the merit of having after 
all his cnielties re ostablisaed in Kasmir pious observances which had suffered 
through Mleccha aruptiocs, and describes his self-immolation as a pious atone- 
ment.^' The legends and emblems of Mihirakula's coins display an unmistakable 
leaning towards S'aiva cult, and thus seem to justify to some extent the tradition 
above indicated. 

77. It is impossible for us to trace the cause of the remarkable chronological 
confusion which has led to Mihirakula figuring in the Chronicle fdlly twelve 
hundred years before liis real date. But we see this great error reflected as it 
were, also in the fact that Mihirakula is completely severed in Kalhana's dynastic 
list from the other Eaimir kings whom by the evidence of their names and coins 
we have to recognize as rulers of White Hun descent (Ehiitkhila, Lahkhana- 
Narendraditya), 

Baka whom the KajataranginI presents to us as the son and successor of Baka. 
Mihirakula, is painted as a most virtuous prince and a comforter of humanity with 
the same conventional contrast between father and son we have noticed already in 
the case of Nara and Siddha. Kalhana has otherwise nothing to tell of him but 
his alleged connection with certain localities the names of which contain the word 
haka, and his supernatural death at the hands of a sorceress.^' Kalhana mentions 
that a recollection of the latter story was kept alive in his own day by the tradition 
of certain localities.'^ 

The next four kings, Ksitinanda, VASUNiLNDA, Nkslk II., and Aesa, are each 
disposed of with a single line, and accordingly can claim only a very shadowy esistence 
as nistorical personages. All the information vouchsafed regarding them is that 
Yasunanda composed a handbook on erotics, and Aksa founded the village of 
Akfoosla ; a statement which in view of the foimation of this local name may be 
assumed to rest on mere popular etymology. 

To GoPADiTTA, the next in the list, we may allow a greater clftim to historical 
reality ; for local traditions which seem genuine and old, represented him as the 
founder of Agrahiras at a series of well-known places.^ Popular belief attributed 
to G^paditya the temple of Jyesthesvara on the hill near S'rinagar which was 
known by its ancient name as Gopddri, and connected with him ako several 
locaUties in the immediate vicinity of the hill. Kalhana's reference to a certain 
epithet which was given to Gopaditya in a 'prasasti ' or laudatory poem, looks as 
if derived, directly or indirectly, from some inscriptional record." 

Of GtoKARNA, the saocesBor of Gopaditya, Euhana has nothing to mention but GousfA. 
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the foundation of the otherwise unknown shrine of S'iva Gokarnesvara.*" General 
Giumiugham believed that he had found this king's name on a unique coin of the 
Kidara type. But according to the information kindly given to me by Mr. Rapson 
who re-examined the coin, tne reading is more than doubtful. 
KhiAkhila- On the other hand, it appears probable enough, as already indicated atove 
NiBENSKADiTYi. (§ 63), that we must recognize Ehikkhila, also called Narendraditya, whom 
Kalhana names as Gokarna's son, in the Ephthalite ruler who calls himself ou 
his coin Beva S'aU Kkingila.*^ The chronological question raised by this 
identification has already been discussed above. The thoroughly un Indian 
character of the name Khinkhila and the references to some religious endowments 
attributed to this king seem to lend support to the belief in his historical existence, 
It deserves to be noted that Li^khana, another king in Kalhana's list who on 
numismatic evidence must be identified with an Ephthalite prince, also figures with 
the second name of Narendraditya.^ 

Ealhana's Eirst Book closes with an account of the reign of Yudhisthira I, 
known by a nickname as Andha-Yudhisthira, who is supposed to have brought to 
an end the first Gonanda dynasty. What we learn of him is mainly that by his 
injudicious conduct he exasperated his subjects and ministers who ultimately rose 
against him and forced him to abandon his kingdom. The poetic description of 
the betrayed king's retirement from his land gives Kalhana an opportunity to treat 
us to the ' sentiment of resignation ' which he had adopted as the main rasa of his 
composition. 



SEOnON II.— TEE mGS OF BOOKS n. AND III. 



78. The six kings whose reigns are chronicled in Book ii., are represented to 
us as unconnected with Gonanda's dynasty and of different lines of descent. Pea- 
PRiTiPiBOTA L TiPADiTYA I., the first amon^ them, is said to have been brought to Kasmir from 
abroad by the discontented ministers, and to have been a relative of King Vikrama- 
ditya. Kalhana rejects the opinion of other earlier Chroniclers who held this 
Yikramaditya to be identical with Yikramaditya S'akari, the traditional vanquisher 
of the S'akas.^ But he does not himself supply a clue that might help us to ascer- 
tain which of the several Yikramadityas of Indian tradition was really meant. 
As Kalhana in the same connection informs us that Easmir was about that period 
" subject to Harsa and other foreign kings," we might be led to conclude that the 
great Harsa- Yikramaditya of Ujjayini who ruled in the first half of the sixth 
century of our era, was intended. Yet as Ealhana's subsequent account represents 
this ruler as the patron of Matrgupta who in his own chronology is placed 268 
years later, it is evident that he himself could not have assumed this identity. 

_ It would be possible to suppose that owing to some confusion the cause of 
which can no longer be traced, Ealhana had been unwittingly guilty of introducing 
to us the same historical personage at two widely distant periods. But the total 
want of the earlier sources and of other materials does not allow us to form more 
than conjectures on the subject. The expressed acknowledgment of foreign dominion 
over Kasmir is, however, in itself a point of historical interest, and throws light on 
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tlie real cause of the break whicli tradition was constrained to assume in the line of 
the Gonanda dynasty. We have here the clear indication of a foreign conquest, 
such as we must aesurue Kas'mir to have been exposed to during more than one 
period preceding the commencement of authentic history in Kalhana's record 

Of Pratapaditva I. and his sou and successor Jalaukas, Kalhai.ia Jia^i other- 
wise nothing to tell us but that they ruled justly and for exactly the same period, 
thirty-two years each. The ciecouut given of Tunjina L, the next in the list, con- 
sists mainly of an elaboriite description of a great famine in which the people were 
saved by the charity of tlie king and the miraculous intercession of his saintly wife, 
Vrikpusfa. The refeTRunes to some pious foundations of Tuiijma and his quceu, one 
of them still maintdnijfl iii Kalhana's time,- and to the Kavi Candakawho is stated 
to have lived in thfsr r,?ij^i),^ bear a more historical character. 

Of the next king, Vt.iaya, Kalhana contents himself with recording that he 
belonged to another family, Bnd that the foundation of the towo surronnding the 
aacient shriDe of Vijayesvara was due to him.' The possibility of the latter state- 
ment resting on a popular etymology naturally suggests itself in view of what has 
been demonstrated above in regard to Helfirfija's royal names 

The account given of Vijaya's son Jayendr.\., consists merely of a fanciful 
legend spun out in great detail, relating how the pious and wise minister Sarii- 
dhimati, whom the wicked king had cruelly put to death, was miraculously restored 
to life by the magic of witches." The saintly hero of tliis fairy tale is then 
supposed to have ascended the Ka>jmir throne vacated by Jayendra's death, under 
the name of Aryarnja, and to have ruled the land with exceptional piety for forty- 
seven years. Siiiudhhuati-Arvaraja who seems to have figured in Kasmir tradition 
as the henu ideal of a royal devotee, is represented as having in the end voluntarily 
abdicated owing to disaffection among his subjects. He ended his days as a 
recluse at the sacred site of S'iva Bhutesa. 

Fanciful as the story of Samdhimati-Aryaraja is as related in the Chronicle, 
we should yet scarcely be justified in treating the existence of this king a& 
altogether mythical. Local traditions extant in Kalhana's time seem to have con- 
nected his memory with certain old shrines and rehgious endowments.'* The picture 
drmn of the peculiar character of this priest-king, notwithstanding its exaggera- 
tions, shows traces, too, of historical individuality. "What the elements were from 
which the curious story regarding Aryaraja's wonderful antecedents grew up, can 
no longer be guessed now. Judging from the explanation which Kalhana gives for 
the alleged change uf the name Sariidhimati into Sim(ihiiii.at we might be tempted 
to assume that " popular etymology" had something to do also with the creation of 
this legendj 

79. Aryaraja's abdication which closes the Second Book of the Chronicle, was 
followed according to Kalhana by a restoration of Gonanda's family to the rule of 
Kasmir. Meohavahana, the first prince of the restored dynasty, is said to have 
been the son of Gopaditya, a great-grandson of Yudhisthira, living in exile at the 
court of the king of Gandhiira. Meghavuhaua, who is supposed to have taken 
possession of the throne of his forefathers at the invitation of the Easmiriun 
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miDisters, is described as a strong but pious ruler. Various acts attributed to him, 
like the prohibition of the killing of animals, even in sacrifices, and tlie building of 
numerous Viharas by his court, seem to show Meghavahana in the light of a patron 
of Buddhism,* Aprt from several legendary anecdotes which are intended to 
illustrate the spiritual greatness of the king and his comjuand of supernatural 
powers acquired thereby, Kalhaiia relates of him a 'digvijavd' or conquest of the 
world.' Meghavahana is supposed to ha'*e undertaken it in order to impose his 
prohibition of slaughter on the whole earth, and to have subjected in the couKe 
of it even Vibhisana, the mythical demon Icing of Lanka or Ceylon. It needs 
scarcely to be demonstrated that no historical value can attach to the record of 
sucli fabulous conquests. That popular belief iu Kasmir gave them full credence 
is shown by the tact that certain royal banners, used still in Kalhaua's time, 
were alleged to have been presented on that occasion by the lord of Lauka.^" 

Kalhaua himself acknowledges some embarrassment at having to relate "of 
this king of recent tunes, acts which cannot be believed by common people." But 
among these extravagant tales it is yet possible to discern some data which seem 
historical. The report of Meghavahaiia having come from Gandhara acquires signi- 
ficance in view of the unmistakable numismatic evidence which points to Kasmir 
having been subject to princes who were connected with the later Kusana and 
Ephthahte rulers of Gandhara. The Amrtabhavana Vihiira which Kalhaua. mentions 
as having been founded by Amrtaprubhil, Meghavahana'g chief queen, was known 
already to Ou-k'ong.^- The attribution of a Stupa known by a Tibetan designation 
[Loh-donpi] to the Guru of this foreign queen, seems also to rest on genuine 
tradition.'' 

S'iiB?THASENA. Of Mcghavahana's son and successor S're^lhamn, wlio is said to have borne 
also the names of Pravarasena and Tuniiua, we are told only that he built various 
sacred structures at Purauadhisthana, 'the old capital,' the site of which is marked 
by the modern Pandrethan.^' 
lliRAMARiid ' 80. S'resthaeena is said to have had two sous, of wlvieh the elder, Hiu\tiYA| 
ToRAMiNA, succeeded him, while the other, Tobamana, acted as Yuvaraja. Toramana pre- 
sumed to strike coins in his own name, whereupon Hiranya threw him into prison 
for the remainder of his life.^' During his long captivity a sou was born to him, 
who was brought up in disguise and iu kumble suiTOundings, but ultimately 
ascended the throne as Pravarasena II. 
Coins of Toicimftija. Of Iliranya's historical existence we do not possess at present independent evi- 
dence. But the name of Toramaria is found on a species of Kasmir copper coins uf 
which remarkably large quantities have been preserved to tluH day. The connection of 
this coinage with Kalhaiia'a notice cannot be doubted ; but tliu interesting iiistorical 
questions which are raised by it, and which have been fully discussed elsewhere, do 
i!ut admit at present of a certain solution."' By the evidence of the chaructei's of 
theii legend the coins bearing the name of Toraniniia must belong iu thoir earliost 
issues to the fifth or sixth century of our era. They arc undoubtedly the oldest 
representatives of that peculiar type which the copper coinage of Kasmir exhibits 
throughout the whole of the Hindu period. The fact of this type making its tirst 
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appearance on the coins of Toramiiua and the abundance of their issues suggest 
that these coins were first struck by some powerful conqueror. It has accovdinKly 
been supposed that the Toramana of tliese coins is identical with the Bphthalite 
king Toramana, the father of Mihirakula, of whom it can be shown that he nile'l 
over the Panjiib and probably also Kasmfr towards the close of the fifth 
century. 

If this supposition is correct, we should, indeed, have to charge Kalhai.ia with 
having placed the father some seven hundred years after the son.'" But it must be 
remembered that as far as our present knowledge goes, Kasmir may well have 
known another and later ruler bearing the name Toramana. The name, though 
unusual and probiibly of Turkish origin, can be shown from Kalhaiia's narrative to 
have been borne by ft Hindu Sabi prince of Gandhara as late as the tenth century. 
However the question a? to the real issuer of the Toramana coins may ultimiitely 
be decided, it will be dvScuit to explain why he should appear in Kalhana's 
narrative as an ill-fated pr.itender. 

81. According to Jialhana, Toramiina died in captivity, and his son Pra- Matroupta 
varasena, who had giown into a youtli by that time, left Kasmir for a tour of 
pilgrimages.'' Hiranya himself is supposed to have died shortly afterwards, after 
a rule of thirty-one years. In the interval between his death and the advent of 
Pravarasena II., Kalhana places the rule of the poet MatrijUPTA. The account 
given of it in the Chronicle forms an episode of considerable historical interest, 
notwithstanding the legendary elements with which it is interwoven.'" The story 
which Kalhana relates to us at great length and in the style of works like the 
Kathasaritsagara, represents JIati gupta as a poor poet who had sought the cuurt 
of King Harsa-Vikramfiditya of Ujjayini. After long futile endeavours to attract 
the king's attention to his merits, he succeeds at last in gaining his favour by a 
romantic proof of devotion. The king, touched by the incident, sends Matrgupta 
to Kasmir with a letter directing the ministers of that land to instal him on the 
vacant throne. When Matrgupta, unacquainted with the contents of the letter, 
arrives at the Kasmir frontier pass, he finds the ministers awaiting King Harsa's 
nominee, and is forthwith crowned. After a just rule of less than five years the 
pious poet is then said, at the death of his patron Harsa, to have abdicated in 
favour of Pravarasena II., whom a diviue ordinance had called back to Kasmir, and 
to have retired as a recluse to Benares. There he died, supported to the end by 
the liberal donations of his generous rival and successor. 

Romantic as this story appears, which Kalhana treats as a text for many a y^''"'""ji!fy.''y'V . 
moralizing reflection, it yet furnishes us with au important historical clue in the o'"?'''"' t^JJ-'yiii 
mention of Mntrgupta's royal patron. Vikramaditya- Harsa of Ujjayini is subse- 
quently mentioued by Kalhana as the father of S'ililditya-PratapaiJila, and the 
latter is undoubtedly the same as King S'iladitya whom Hiuen Tsiang knew to 
have ruled in Malava about 580 a.d. This indication leads us to identity 
Kalhana's Vikrarafiditya-Harsa with the famous Vikramaditya who is mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang as S'fladitya's predecessor, and whose rule must be placed in the 
fiwt half of the sixth century.^ It appears probable that Vikramaditya had 
assisted in or at least profited by the overthrow of the Ephthalite dominion. It 
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is therefore possible also that he exercised that direct influence on the affairs of 
Kasmir which Kalhana's navriUive regarding Matrgupta seems to indicate. 

While we thus realize that the traditions recorded in the Chronicle can be 
reconciled generally with onr available data, it is yet difficult to arrive at any 
conclusion as to the historical character of Matrgupta's reign. The existence of a 
poet Matrgupta is vouched for by the verses quoted from his compositions by 
Ksemendra and other Kaimirian authors ; but the fact of his having governed 
Kasmir cannot be established by independent evidence. If Kalhaiia's story in its 
broad outlines rests on historical fact, we should have to conclude that Kasmir, 
about the middle of the sixth century, had fur a short time been subject to a rulei 
who acknowledp;e(l the sovereignty of Vikramaditya of Ujjayiui or had claimed 
his support. We have apparently genuine traditions regarding Matrgupta in the 
references made by Kalhaiia to the temple of Matrguptasvamin built by him," 
and to the poet Mentha, who wrote the now lost Kiivya Hayagrivavadha under his 
patronage.-^ 

PjuviRAsm II. 82. The Chronicle represents Pravara.sena II. as having received the news 
of Vikramaditya's death and Matrgupta's abdication when he was in Trigarta ov 
Kiuigra marchine against Kasmir to recover the kingdom of his furefathew.-' 
Considering Kalnana's manifest bias for Matrgupta, the fellow-poet, we may 
perhaps recognize in this statement a disguised acknowledgment that in reality 
Vikramaditya's protege lost the throne by the successful invasion of the scion of an 
earlier ruler. 

Kalhana's account of Pravarasena II 's reign possesses special interest, as it 
can be verified in some important particulars by authentic historical data. 
Kalhana attributes to the king an extensive expedition abroad, in the course of 
whicb he is supposed to have vanquished the inhabitants of Surast.ra or Gujarat, 
and to have leoovered for S'flftditya-Pratiipasila the throne of his father Vikra- 
maditya.-' We have already seen that this ruler of Miilava can be proved from 
Hiuen Tsiang's record to have succeeded Vilcramilditya-Harsa. The agreement we 
note here between the statements of the Chinese pilgrim and Kalhaim, strengthenn 
the belief that the latter was also right in making Pravarasena a contemporary of 
S'lladitya. Hiuen Tsiang cUstinctly tells us that S'iladitya was on the throne of 
Malava sixty years before his own time, i.e. about 580 a.d., which brings us to the 
second half of the sixtli century as the approximate date of Pravarasena. 
FoumUtiou of The date here indicated is indirectly confirmed also by the tradition which 
PiavarApura, Kalhana records in great detail regarding the foundation by Pravarasena of his 
capital Primrafura. (shortened from I'ramrasenainira). I liave shown elsewhere 
that this city was undoubtedly built on the site of the modem S'rinagar, which 
has remained the capital of Ka-smir to the present day, and still boiu\s in Pai.ulit 
usage the designation of Pravarapura.-" The record found in the Chinese Aunalt) 
of the T'ang dynasty, proves that the name Pravarapura was already in the early 
part of the eighth century, the ofScial designation for this city." Jliuen Tsiang 
does not mention the name of the Kasmir capital, but lie describos it exactly 

" See note iii. 159, wlieie Dr. Bbau Daji's iii, 28.) sqq. 
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enough in the position still occupied by S'rinagar, and distingnislies it as "the new 
city " from " the old city," corresponding to PDninadhisthSna or Pandrcthan. It 
is thus clear that at the time of Hinen Tsiang's visit, circ. a.d. 631, the eapitiil 
founded by Pravarasena already existed, but that it was then a comparatively 
recent city, It is easy to perceive how well this observation agrees mth the date 
which Tve have been led above to assign to Pravarasena's reign. 

Equally convincing ovidence on this point is supplied by the coins bearing 
Pravarasena's name, of vuiieh we possess rare speciinens both in gold and silver.'-^ 
They show in their types a close connection on the one hand with the Kasmir 
Torarauna coins, mi on tiie other with the coinage of the ' KidAra ' Knsanas, who 
appear from the fiftli t;(<ntury onwards as the successors of the later Great Knsanas 
in Gandhara and the regions euiit of the Indus.^ The coins of Pravarasena are 
unmistakably oldsr than the coins of the Kas'mir kings, whose names we shall 
meet in Kalhuiua'? li-'t iif the Kiirkota dpasty (Book iv.). The legend Kidilra, 
which we find writ tea peri-iendioiilarly both on Pravara.sen.i's coins and on those 
of the Kaikota kings, is taken from the coinage of the Little Kusanas. It is 
usually identified with the name of the founder of the latter dpasty, who in the 
Chinese AiiiMils is called Kitoln. If this interpretation is correct, it would certainly 
lend support to tlie conclusion that Pravarasena and the other early Kasmir rulers, 
on whose coins this legend appears, were connected with the ruling family of the 
Little Knsanas.^ Definite evidence on this point can, however, be expected only 
from the discovery of fresh materials. 

The detailed description which Kalhana gives of the city as founded by 
Pravarasena, and the accuracy of the antiquarian data supplied in it, show plainly 
that reliable historical traditions were accessible to the Chronicler for Pravarasena's 
reign. The great temple of S'iva Pravaresvara, which the king had built evidently 
as the chief shrine of nis newly-founded city, was still extant in Kalhaiia's time. 
A popular legend recorded already by Bilhana, a hundred years before Kalhana, 
made the king end his life at this shrine by a miraculous ascent to heaven.'^ 

83. Of Yudhisthira 11., Pravarasena's immediate successor, Kalhana has only Iuduisthira Ii. 
to chronicle the foundation of some Vihiiras and other sacred bmldings by certain 
royal ministers. One of these, the Skandabhavanavihiira, has left its name to a 
city-quai'ter in S'rinagar.^^ We receive no more detailed account of this king's son ■ 
and successor Nabendbaditta. But the second name, Lahkhana, which Kalhana 
records for this prince, possesses special historical interest. We find this curious 
and thoroughly un-Indian name on a silver coin of the Ephthalite type which 
bears the legend Baja Lalikhana lldaydditya, and which on account of its close 
resemblance to the coin of KMnkhila already mentioned must be ascribed to 
Kasmir.™ It appears very probable that by the Lahkhana-Narendraditya of the 
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ChTonicle is meant the same ruler who calls himself Lahkhana-UJayaclitya on his 
coin. But we have no means at present to account for the difference of the second 
name, or to explain why this EphthaHte prince should have fountl his place in 
Kalhana's list so far away from Khinhhila and Miliirakula, with wliora his 
name clearly connects him. It deserves to be noted that Kalhana gives also for 
Khinkhihi the name Narendrfiditya as the second (Indiuri) appellation. 

The confusion which displays itself here, warns us that we cannot place full 
reliance on Kalhana's dynastic list, even where we approiioh close to the com- 
mencement of the truly historical part of the Chronicle. We are taught the 
same lesson, perhaps even more emphatically, hy the strange collection of fables 
to which Kalhana treats us regarding the next ruler, Ranaditya.''"' This king, who 
is said to be a younger brother of Lahkhana, is presented to us altogether in the 
light of a fairy-tale hero. He is credited, as we have seen, with a reign of three 
hundred years, and the events recorded of it correspond fully to its miraculous 
length. His queen Eanarambha is declared to have been a goddess, and her 
wooing in a previous existence, with all its wonderful incidents, is described to us 
at great length. Equally phantastic stories about Eaiifiditya's descent to the nnd«r- 
world, the wonders worked by his queen at the consecration of various shrines, etc., 
fill the rest of Kalhana's account. Leaving aside this superabundant legendiivy 
lore we find traces of historical tradition only in the few references to shrines anil 
other sacred objects which were attributed to Ranuditya and his court.^^ The hem 
of so many marvellous tales is said to have been followed in the rule of Kasmir by 
his son ViKRAM.iDlTYA. Of his long reign of forty-one years nothing is related but 
the foundation of some sacred buildings no longer traceable. 

BALADm'A, the brother and successor of Vita-amfiditya, is introduced to us 
as the last king from Gonanda's race. The account which Kalhana givBS us as to 
how the rule of the land passed after Bahiditya to the founder of the Knrkotn 
dynasty, bears a very romantic colouring. Bfllfiditya, having been furetold of his 
son-in-law being destined to succeed him, is said to have married his daughter 
Anangalekha to a small official, Durlabhavardbana, in the hope of forestalling 
destiny by the selection of an insignificant husband. Durlabhavardhana, however, 
is believed to have been really the offspring of the Naga Kfirlcota, a doity wor- 
shipped at several springs of Kasmir. By his judicious conduct, Durlabhavardhana 
rose in the favour of his royal father-in-law, and by his forbearanco also won the 
attachment of the minister Khankha, whom he had discovered guilty of ii love 
intrigue with Anangalekha, After Bfilrulitya's death Khankhii, out ol gratitude, 
then established Durlabhavardhana on the tlu-one.^" 

Divesting this story of its legendary elements, it is dear that Kasmir tnidition 
knew the founder of the histoiical Kurkota dynasty as a man of humble origin, but 
connected by maitiage \vith the preceding royal family. The story of Durlft- 
bhavardhana's miraculous descent looks as if invented to explain the rise of the 
founder of the dynasty and to please his descendants. Of the real origin of the 
designation Kdrhfa given to the family whose reigua fill the Fourth Book of 
Kalhana's nanative, we can form no certain opinion. It may have been a real 
family name or 'Kram,' such aa used to this day by Kasniirian BrahmanB."' 
Whetlier Durlabhavardhana's succejsion was due to the natural extinction of the 
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male line of the earlier dynasty, or to otlier causes, is a question which cannot he 
decided from the availahle materials. 

We have no coin or other independent evidence proving the historical existence 
of Bi'iliiditya, hut the references made to various religious foundations by Balfiditya, 
his mfe and ministers, seem to rest on genuine tradition.-"* As Kalhaiia's succes- 
sion list of the KfirkotArt may be accepted on the whole as quite historical, we niiiy 
attach credit also to tlie Ivditional record regarding the immediately preceding ruler. 



SECTION III,— THE KivRKOTA DYNASTY. 

84. The accession of the Karkota dynasty, aa already explained above, marks 
an important stage in Kalhana's narrative. From here onwards we can check the 
majority of the recorded royal names from coins or foreign notices, and the 
chronology of the reigns, too, becomes, within certain limits, reliable. 

To ])d'TiL\ehav.'\.rdhana we may attribute with great probability coins hearing DirBLABHAVAn- 
the name of Durlahhndeva, and showing a type of bold but rude execution which dhaka. 
characterizes o,ll the known issues of rulers of this dynasty.' We have possibly 
also a reference to Purlabhavardhana in a notice of the Chinese Aunals, which 
mentions Tn-lo-iia as a king of India, who, at a certain not defined date between 
the years a.d. G27-649, coutrolled the route from China to Ki-pin, i.e. the Kabul 
Valley.2 

It appears probable that the visit of Hiuen T.siang (circ. A.D. 631-633) fell "^i^it of Hmen 
within the reign of tbirty-eix years which Kalhana attributes to Durlabhavar- 
dliana. The Life of Hiuen Tsiang records the hospitable reception which the king 
of Ka.smir accorded to the pious pilgrim, but, unfortunately, does not state his 
name,' The king was well-inclined towards the Buddhist priests, but Hiuen 
Tsiang himself notes tbat " at the present time this kingdom is not much given to 
the faith, and the temples of the heretics are their sole thought."'' Hiuen Tsiang's 
long account of Kasmir and its sacred sites and traditions, which has been analyzed 
elsewhere, contains no reference to its political condition.' But we may conclude 
from his description that the country was prosperous and peaceful. The extent of 
the political power of Easmlr at this period is strikingly attested by the fact that 
Hiuen Tsiang found all adjacent territories on the west and south, down to the 
plains, subject to the sway of the king of Kasmir, He thus distinctly records that 
Taksasila east of the Indus, Urasii or Hazara, Simhapura or the Salt Eange, with 
the smaller hill-states of Rajapuri and Farnotsa, had no independent rulers, but 
were tributary to Ka.smir.'^ Of Taksasila we are informed that this dependence 
was of recent date. 
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Pratapaditya II. Pratapaditya II., or DTJBLA.BHAKA, tlie son and successor of Durlabliavar- 
dliana, is also known to us from his coins. Tliey show the well-kuown Karkota 
type with the legend S'Tip-atdpaJ Their frequency is in keeping witli the long 
reign of fifty years which Kalhana attributes to this ]{ing. Apart from the 
foundation of Fraidjinpum, the present Tapar, Kalhana relates of Pratupfiditya 
only the romantic episode of his marriage with Nareudraprabha, previously the 
wife of a foreign mercliant settled in Kasmir. Narendraprabha bore the king 
three sous, Candr.ipula, Tfirapida, and Muktaplda, who were also known by the 
names of Vajriiditya, Ildayfulitya, and Lalitaditya.^ 
CandrSpIda. Candbapim, who first succeeded his father, has long ago been identified with 
King Tchen t'o-lo-pi-li mentioned in the Chinese Annals as ruling over Kasmlr, 
A.D. 713, and again in 720." We have already seen that these dates necessitate a 
correction of about twenty-live years in Kalhaiia's Chronology of the Karkotas. 
The Chronicler ascribes to Gandraplda a noble character, and illustrates his high 
sense of justice by the relation of two anecdotes evidently taken from popiilav 
tradition.'" Else only the foundation of certain little-known shrines is recorded 
of Caudrfipida's reigii.^^ His death, after a reign of nearly nine years, is attributed 
by Kalhana to the use of witchcraft on the part of Tarapida, his wicked brother 
and successor. 

T.vniPiDA TarapIda himself, after a cruel rule of four years, is said to have succumbed 

to magic used by the Brahmans whom he had oppressed.'- The report as to the 
cause of his death and that of his elder brother may well be derived from con- 
temporary tradition ; for superstitious belief in the efficiency of magic rites, etc., 
forms an ancient feature of Kaimirian character." 
LAHT.ipiTYA- g5_ Of the reign of Lalitaditta-Muktapida, the youngest sou of Prati'ipfi- 

MuKTAPlpA. ij-^y^ Tarfipida's successor, the Chronicle gives us a very detailed account, 
which, from several points of view, is of considerable historical interest. He 
appears m it as a veiy strong ruler, asserting his power fur beyond Kasmir 
and the adjacent tei'ritorifts. Curiously enough no coins of Lalitfiditya have 
yet come to light, but there is fortunately the evidence of foreign notices 
and of monumental remains which allows us to verify the uiowt important of 
Kalhana's data. 

We have seen that the Annals of the T'ang dynasty know Mukti'ipida, under 
the name of Mw-to-j/i, as the king of Ka.smir who sent an embassy to tlie Chinese 
court during the reign oi' the Emperor Hiuen-tsung" (a.d. 713 755), and after 
the first Chinese expechtion against JBaltistfin, which occurred some tiino between 
A.D. 736-747. As the exact date of the embiissy is not given, we cannot ascertain 
accurately the con-ection needed in the dates assigned by Kalhana's chronology to 
the reign of Mukt;"ipida (G09-736 a.d ). But the details recorded of the object of 
the embassy throw, as we shall see, an interesting light on the king's foreign 
relations as indicated in the Kasrair Chronicle. 
Esywdition against Kalhana represents LahttVlitya as a great conqueror, whose reign was mostly 
lafiovarman. passed in expeditions abroad. In the description of the hitter we find a curious 
mixture of historical and legendary details. The king's first enterprise was directed 
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against Yasovarman, the ruler of Kaoyakubja or Kanauj, This prince is said to 
have first made a peaceful submission, but to have subsequently incurred Lalitii- 
ditya's wrath by the pretension shown in the course of the treaty negotiations and 
to have lost his throne.'' Kalhana's incidental mention of the weU-loiomi Bhava- 
bhuti and of Vakpatiriija among the poets of Yasovarman's court is of interest, 
aa we stiU possess a poeiu by the latter celebrating Yasovarman's victory over a 
Gauda king.'" No iufornution can be gathered from this work as to the dominion 
and time of Yasovarman. But from notices discussed elsewhere it appears 
probable that Ya'fovarman is identical with the king of central India, I-dia-fuu-mo, 
who in A.D. 731 sent an embm^sy to the Chinese court. It is also possible that we 
have to recognize in Yasovarraan that king of central India whom, according to 
the T'ang Annals, Mukulpida's ambassador claimed as his king's ally against the 
Tibetans. Prom the date indicated for the latter embassy it follows that in case 
this assumption is correct the war against Ya-sovarman and his dethronement must 
have taken place after a.o. 73().^' 

86. The political conditions of north-western India dm-ing the eighth century Extent of Lalit&- 
are too obscure to permit us to guess the eircumstances whicn would account for ditjas power, 
hostilities btitween the rulers of Ka.smir and the distant territory of Kanauj. But 
it is evident from general considerations that Lalitailitya's attack upon Kanauj 
presupposes his having been in possession also of territories outside Kasmir, 
particularly to the south and south-east. It is significant that Kalhana par- 
ticularly mentions the territories of Jiilaihdhara and Lohara, corresponding to tiie 
present Kangra and Punch, as held by Lahtfulitya's feudatories.'" lu contrast to 
the e.\travagant cunquests elsewhere ascribed to tlie king, the mention of these 
hill tracts, comparatively unimportant but near to Kasrair, bear a distinctly 
historical look. 

The same observation holds good of the incidental reference which Kalhana 
makes to S'alii princes who held court-offices under Lalitaditya. The title >S'((/a' 
is, as I have shown elsewhere, applied by Kalhana to the family of Turkisli origin 
which ruled in the Kabul Valley and Gandhara down to the end of the ninth 
century.'" Branches of this family may be supposed to have held smaller tracts 
along the Indus Valley and eastwards,^ and it is by no means improbable that 
some among them should have acbiowledged the suzerainty of a powerful ruler in 
possession of Kaimir and the adjacent hill districts. We know that Arab invasion 
was threatening Kabul already from the commencement of the eighth century, and 
that simultaneously the Muhammadan power in Sind was making efforts to advance 
northwards.-' While the S'fihi rule in Ktlbul and Gaudhara was exposed to these 
attacks, Lalitaditya may well have found an opportunity to eitend his authority in 
the direction of the InduR. 

These indications of Kalhana's record, brief as they are, justify the assumption 
that Lalitaditya really asserted authority in one form or the other over the region 
of the lower hills to the north of the Panjab. We have seen that a similar 
condition of things existed already a century earlier at the time of Hiuen Tsiang's 
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visit, when the hill territories from the Indus to tlie Cin;ih, including the Salt 
Bang'e, were in dependence on Kasmir.-^ An extension of tliis dominion to the 
east towards the Tamunii is likely to have brought Lalitfiditya into collision \vitli 
the ruler of Kananj. 

Lalitiditya'g 87. After Yasovanuan's defeat Kalhana makes Lalitfiditya start on a march 

'dignjaya: of tnumphal conquest round the whole of India, which is manifestly legendary-^ 
The enumeration of the several stages of this wonderful march comprises the 
countries best known to Indian poetic lore along the coasts of the peninsula, from 
Bengal and Orissa in the east to Kathiawar and the 'Kfirahojas' (Afglirinistiln) 
in the west. The ahsence of all historic details, as well as the strict geographical 
order of the countries named, shows that we have in this account merely a 
conventional elahoration of the popular belief which attributed to Lalitfiditya the 
customary ' Digvijaya ' of aai Indian hero. It is only when the Kavi takes the king 
again northwards into the neighbourhood of his own land, tliiit we are brought 
face to face with details which seem derived from historical facts. 
Cftiikinia, the Thus we find the mention of the Tuhkhiiras as a nation of the northern region 

Tiilikhara. which Lalitfvditya defeated, curiously illustrated by the story snhsequently told of 
the minister Cankuna."' The country of the Tnhkhriras, from whicli Oiinkuna is 
said to have come to the Kaimir court, is undouhtedly the Tukharistau of the 
early Muhammadan authors comprising Badakhshan and the immediately adjoining 
tracts on the Upper Oxus. We know that this region was inliahited in the 
eighth century and already earlier by tribes of Turkish race, and accordingly ;ye 
have every reason to assume that Lalitnditya's minister was a Turk by origin. 
The historical existence of Cafikuna, the Tuhkhara, is proved by conclusive 
evidence. Kalhana attributes to him, besides a Stupa, the founilutioii of twu 
Viharas, and one of these was seen already by the Chinese pilifrim Ou-k'ong, wlio 
visited Kaamir during the years 759-763 a.d.'" Ou-k'ong's notice, which has been 
fully discussed by me elsewhere, makes it probahle that tlie strange-sounding name 
Cftukuna was in reality a Chinese title (iiiang-ldun , ' general '), which was bonie 
by the Tuhkhara minister in his own land, and which in Kasmir was taken for \m 
personal name. 

Ou-k'ong in his itinerary indicates also other close relations hetween 
contemporary Ka.smlr and Turkish tribes by the references ho makes to numerous 
Buddhist sacred places founded in Kasmir by the royal family 6f tlie 'Ton-kiue' 
or Turks.-' It is impossible to indicate with certainty where this Turkish dynasty 
ruled. But in the present state of oui' knowledge we are tempted to think nf 
Tojtfearist/ln and the valleys leading from there towards the Kfibul Valley and the 
Upper Indus. In any case, it appears from the way in which Ou-k'ong I'efers to 
these structures and the names and titles of their Turkish founders, that they 
were then of comparatively recent date, and thus probably belonged to the period 
of Lalitaditya's reign.'' 

Victory over Torks, It appears that the memory of a particular victory, won by Lalitfiditya over 
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Turkish foes, lived long in the popular traditiou of Kasmir. Alburuul records 
that the KasmlriaBS of his time celebrated annually on a certain day a festival in 
commemoration of a victory which Mnttai, King of Kasmir, was alleged to have 
won over the Turks. They credited this king with having " ruled over the whole 
world." It is highly probable that Professor Biihler was right when he 
recognized in the UnUai of Albf-riini's text an Apabliram.sa fom of irulvtapuja's 
name {*Mutlaiii'r) misf-peit in the Arabic characters. The assertion of tlie kini^'s 
universal sovereignty is justly criticized by Albcrunl as unhistorical ; but it is, 
nevertheless, of interest becRuse it agrees closely with the picture presented to us 
of Lalitfiditya's reign in Kalhana's Chronicle. 

Mummnni, vfhogt.' snbjefltion is mentioned after that of tbe TuhkhfTras, may 
possibly, as I have shown elsewhere, have been the chief of a Turkish tribe on the 
Upper Indus, named here by bis title or family designation.-^ 

88. Of the Bhauttas or Tibetans, who figure next in the list of Lalitadityii's 
conquests, we are able to show that their mention rests on historical fact. From 
the notice of the T'ang Annals, to which reference has already been made, we 
learn that the ambassador TJ-li-to, whom Mu-to-pi, or Muktapida, Lad sent to the 
imperial court, distinctly claimed for his master repeated victories over the 
Tibetans.^" In alliance with the king of central India (Yasovarman ?) he is said 
to have blocked all the five great routes leading into their country. The auxiliary 
Chinese force of two hundred thousand men which the Kasmir king invited to his 
country and for which he proposed to establish a eanip on the shores of the 
Mahilpadma or Volur lake, was evidently asked for with a view to further operations 
against th:it common foe. For Muktaplda's amlassndor supported the proposal by 
a reference to the previous expedition, which the Chinese had sent to tlie 
neighbouring country of Po-liu or Ealtistan between a.d. 736-747, and wliich we 
know to have had for its object the expulsion of the Tibetans from that tenitory. 
There is evidence to show that the Tibetans of that period had established a powerful 
empire, capable of aggression westwards;" That Muktapida should have en- 
deavoured to secure against this danger the help of a Chinese alliance was natural 
enough, seeing that the Tibetan expansion threatened equally the Chinese 
territories northwards. 

The imperial court contented itself vfith directing the sumptuous treatment of 
the Kasmir envo^ without accediog to his master's request. As there is nothing 
to show that Kasmir was either in Lalitnditya's time or subsequently subject to a 
Bhautta invasion, we must assume that Lalitaditya's successes in tliis direction, 
the reports of which we find preserved both byKalhanaand the Chinese Annals, 
were real and lasting. The Dards, too, who are next mentioned in the description 
of the king's march of triumph northwards,'''- are likely enough to have come within 
the range of Lalitaditya's expeditions. The Dard tribes have from very early 
times to the present day inhabited the mountain territories immediately adjoining 
Ka.smir to the north and north-west.''" The safety of the Valley has also in 
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later times more tliau once necessitated expeditions agalust these troublesome 
neighbours. 

The regions to which the Chronicler makes Lalitaditya extend his route of 
conquest, after -vanquishing the Bhauttas and Darads, are purely mythological, 
The mention here made of the Uttarahii-u.% the Hyperborean paradise of the Indian 
Epics ; of the 'land of the Amazons ' {strirajya), etc., only shows to what extent 
folk-tales and poetical fancy have permeated Ka.smlrian traditions concerning the 
foreign achieyements of Lalitaditya's reign.''' 
Lalitiditya's 89. After relating the king's expeditions abroad, Kalhana proceeds to a 
buildings detailed account of the nuraerous buildings and foundations which attested tlie 
extent of his resources and his magnificence in Kasmlr itself.^^ It is no longer 
possible to trace with certainty the sites and remains of all the towns and structures 
which owed their existence to Lalitaditya. But those among them which can be 
identified justi^ by their extant ruins the great fame which Lalitaditya enjoyed 
as a builder. The ruins of the splendid temple of Martanda, which the king had 
constructed near the Tirtha of the saiue name, are still the most striking object of 
ancient Hindu arcliitecture in the Valley.'^ Even in their present state of decay 
they command admiration both by their imposing dimensions and by the beauty of 
their architectural design and decoration. An even more impressive proof of the 
grand scale on which Lalitaditya's building operations were conducted, is afforded 
by the remains marking the site of the town of Farihasapura. Kalhana describes 
at length the series of great temples built by the king at this town, which he had 
founded as his residence. The extensive though much-injured ruins with which I 
was able to identify these structures at the site of Parihasapura, the present 
Par'spur, show sufficiently that Ealhana's account of their magnificence was not 
exaggerated.^ 

Baddlusm under Kalhana's detailed list of the numerous shrines and sacred images erected 
Lalitiditya. dxiriiig LaUtaditya's reign, is of interest also because it throws light on the religious 
condition of KasmTr at that period. We know that the Chinese pilgTim, Ou-k'ong, 
whose visit to Kasmir (a..d. 759-763) fell probably only a few years after Lalitil- 
ditya's death, found the Buddhist cult there in a very flourishing condition, and the 
number of Stupas and Viharas considerable ''* It fully accords with this con- 
temporary evidence that Kalhana, too, records the construction of Vihiiras and 
Stupas among Lalitaditya's pious acts and by the side of the numerous Visnii 
shrines erected by him. Among these Buddhist gifts of the king there was a great 
Vihara at Parihasapura, with a colossal Buddna image which still existed in 
Kalhana's time, and another Vihiira at Huskapura, which probably served m 
Ou-k'ong's first resting-place in the Valley.'* We hear also of other Buddhist 
endowments made by members of Lalitaditya's court.'"' 
Lalitaditya in It can scarcely surprise us that a king whose historical achievements were bo 
popnlw legend, considerable should have become surrounded in Kasmir tradition by a halo of 
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popular legends. Kalhaiia reproduces several of these, all intended to illustrate 
the supernatural powera of the king." The legend of the miracle worked for the king 
by his Turkish minister, Cankuna, is of interest because it \m connected with a 
Buddha image still extant in Kalhaiia's days, which Lalitaditya was supposed to 
have brought from Magadha." 

Another which relates the king's expedition into the ' sand-ocean ' and his 
escape from its dangers through the miraculous production of water, is instructive 
as snowing clearly how earlier folk-tales were transferreil to tliia hero of Kasmirian 
tradition.** The story, which is closely akin to that of Zopyrus, is told in almost 
identical details by Allnlrani of Kaiiik, i.e. Kaniska. That Kalhana's version 
places the ' sand-ooean ' in the ' northern region ' is a point wliieh deserves to be 
noted as betokcBing a distant knowledge of the great deserts of Central Asia 
(Taklamakan ?) ^ Lm legendary are the reports, possibly taken from local 
tradition, of Lalitaditya's attempt to bum Pravarapura, the older capital, and of 
the destruction of the Rjjmagvamin image at Parihasapura by a party of Gaudas.'*" 

What Kalhaita lias to tell us of the end of Lalitaditya beai-s the same legen- End of Lalitatlitya 
dary colouring as the rest of his account of the king's reign. Several traditions 
seem to have been current as to the manner of the king's death, but they all agreed 
in connecting it with an expedition to a distant nortnern region.''* According to 
one versiou Liilitfiditya perished "through excessive snow in a country called 
Aiyanaka," wliich cannot be located exactly. Another version made him end his 
life by suicide in order to escipe being captured when separated from his army, and 
blocked on a difficult mountain route. Others again were satisfied with letting the 
king and his anuy retire to the region of the immortals, in the furthest north. 
From these varying accounts we may conclude that Lalitiiditya ended his days ou 
some unsuccessful expedition to the north. But the details of the event had 
become obscured at an early date. Kalhaua makes Lalitiiditya, before his ilis- 
appearance from the scene, foretell in a kind of political testament the events of the 
immediately succeeding reigns.*^ The maxims of poUoy which the king is supposed 
to have set forth on tms occasion for the guidance of his successors, are curious as 
illustrating the principles of political wisdom which influenced Kasmir administra- 
tion in Kalhana's own time — and for long after. 

90. Lalitaditya's rule seems to have been followed by a succession of short KovAiAYiPtpA. 
mid weak reigns. KtrvALAYiPipA, the elder sou of Lalitaditya, is said to have 
abandoned the throne after one year, and after a life of pious resignation abroad to 
have attained supernatural perfection Vajraditya, or Bappiyaka, the VAjBADiTi> 

younger son of Lalitaditya from another queeu, is described as a cruel and sensuous Bappiyika. 
prince, who succumbed to his excesses after a rule of seven years.*' He was 
followed in succession by his sons, PRTHiTYiPioA and SAMOBiMiPiDAL ; the first is PaTHivYiripA; 
said to have ruled for four yeai's and one month, and the second only for seven da 
days.'" 

After these short-lived rulers, none of whom is attested by coins or other Jayapida. 
independent evidence, the Chronicle presents us once more with the account of a 
long and powei-ful reign^ that of JayapIda, Vajraditya's youngest sou. This king 
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appears ia the long ami detailed nanative wliicli Kalhaaa devotes to his reign 
(iv. 402-658), almost as great a hero of popular legend as his grandfather 
Lalitiditya. The tales related of him bear so fantastic a colouring that we might 
be tempted to class Jayaplda with semi-mythic kings like Meghavahaua or 
Ranaditya, were it not that we possess ia his coins an unquestionable proof of his 
historical existence. Vinaydditya was, according to the Chronicle, another name 
ofthe king, and this name we read clearly on raixed-metai coins of the Kiirkota 
type whicli are still found plentifully in Kasmir and the immediately adjaoeiit 
territories to the south." 

"What Kalhana relates of the early part of Jayapida'a reign is briefly the 
following. Soon after his accession the king, stimulated by the ambition of 
riyalling his grandfather's fame, set out " for the conquest of the world " " Eighty 
thousand litters are supposed to have been counted with his army as it passed 
through the frontier watch-station of Kasmir. After the king's departure, Jajja, 
his brother-in-law, usurped the Kasmir throne. Thongli gradually deserted by 
his troops, JayapTda moved down to the Ganges, still rich enough to make a gift of 
a lakh less one horses (!) to the Brahmans of Prayilga. There he left the 
remainder of his followers, and set out in disguise on a tour of adventurous travel. 
While at Paundravardhana, the capital of a district of Bengal, he attracted by n 
deed of great prowess the attention of its king, Jayanta. His disguise being 
discovered, he was given by the king the hand of hk daughter Kalyfiiiiidevi, 
Jayapida defeated the kings of G-auda, the over-lords of his father-in-law, and then 
turned back towards Kasmir. Joined by the troops he had left behind, under his 
faithful minister, Devasarman, he defeated on his route the king of Kanauj and 
entered Kasmii-. In a fierce contest near S'uskaletra, in the Ka-smir Valley, Jajja 
was vanquished and slain, after having for three years held possession of the 
land.« 

It is impossible in the absence of other records to ascertain the exact elements 
of historic truth underlying Kalhaiia's romantic story. But the general teuour of 
the latter seems to indicate that Jayapida had, during the early part of his reign, 
while engaged in some foreign expedition, temporarily lost his throne to a usurper. 
The king's wanderings during his exile seem to have taken him to Bengal, and to 
have subsequently been embellished by popular imagination. 

Of Jayapida's subsequent reign which, according to Kalhana's calculation, 
would have to be placed in the years a.d. 751-782, but which in all probability 
fell much closer to the end of the eighth century," few authentic details seem to 
have been recorded. Manifestly genuine and, for literary history important, are 
the data which Kalhana gives us regarding the various scholars and poets, like 
Ksira, Bhatia Udbhata, etc., who flourished at Jayapida's court.'*'' Several of 
them are known to us from their works and from other references. Of topo- 
graphical interest is the account we receive of the foundation of Jiinajiuw, marked 
by the present And^rkdth, which Jayapida built as his capital in marshy ground 
towards the Volur, and which has caused his name to be remembered in locul 
tradition down to the present day.'° But even this account of un undoubted 
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historical act of the king is interwoven with mythical details, showing that 
Kalhana must have taken it directly or indirectly from popular tradition and 
not from contemporary recortl.s.°^ 

Subsequently Jayaplda is supposed to have set out once more for "the 
conquest of the world." But what we are told of this enterprise resolves itself 
into mere legendary aaecdotes regarding the king's marvellous escapes from enemies 
into whose nands he had fallen.'^ Neither Bhimasena, "king of the eastern 
region," nor Aramu(li, the ruler of Nepal, who figure as Jayapida's adversaries and 
captors in these stories, can be traced as historical persons, while the accounts of 
the ruses by which the ki'jg is believed to have regained freedom, look as if 
borrowed from earlier foik-lore. In keeping with these tales is the reference to 
Jayapida's conquest of the ' land of the Amazons ' (dnrdjtja).'" The legend of the 
Naga of the Miihiipadma or Volur lake which Kalhana next relates, is curious as a 

Siece of folk-lyre. It is probably of local origin, as the mine of copper which the 
faga was believed to have shown to the king who had saved him from desiccation 
at the haudii of a sorcerer, was stiil pointed out in Kramarajyd (Kamraz) in the 
days of JonarAja.^" 

Jayaplda, towards the close of his reign, is said to have become a prey to 
avarice and to have oppressed the land by his fiscal exactions.''' These seem to 
have fallen heavily on the Brahman community in particular, and some satirical 
verses which Kalhana quotes as illustrating the changed sentiments of the latter 
towai'ds the Iv'ing, may well be genuine productions of the period.*' Ultimately, 
after uumcuxnift Bvahmaus had sought death by voluntary starvation (prayopave§a), 
Jayapicla is supposed to have fallen a victim to divine vengeance. Kalhana 
describes witli a good deal of dramatic force the final scene when the curse of the 
exasperated Brahmans at the Tirtha of Tulamulya brought on the accident which 
ended the king's life.^ Whatever the real facts of Jayiipicja's death may have 
been, it seems probable that Kalhaua'a vex-siou had some support in contemporary 
popular opinion. 

91. Lalitapida, Jayapida's son and successor, is described as an in- 
dolent and profligate prince, who squandered during a twelve years' rale 
the riches amassed by nis father.** Keither of him nor of any other of the 
later Karkotas do we possess any coins. He was succeeded by his half-brother 
SAiioBAMAPipA II., or Prthivyapida, of whom only the length of reign, seven 
years, is recorded.*' 

CiPPATAJAYipiDA, also called Brhaspati, who was next raised to the throne, 
was the son of Lalitapida and Jayadevi, a concubine of low origin. As the king 
was a mere child, the royal power fell wholly into the hands of his maternal 
uncles, Fadma, Utpala, Kalyilna, Mamma, and Dharma. After a nominal rule of 
twelve vears, Cippatajayapida was destroyed by his uncles, acconling to Kalhana, 
A.D. 813,4.'''^ 

We are indirectly able to check this date, which is the firat given by the 
Chronicler in the Laukika era, by means of the colophon which the Kasmirian 
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poet Rflji'inaka Ratnakara has attached to his Kavya, the Haravijaya.''^ Ratniikava 
there states that he wrote this poem under the patronage of " the young Brhaspati," 
As Ratnakara is distinctly mentioned hy Kalhiina among tlie poets who obtained 
fame in the reign of Avaativarman (a,d. 855-883), it is clear that the king meant 
in the colophon of the Haravijaya is the Cippatajayapida or Brhaspati of the 
Chronicle. Professor Buhler, who first drew attention to the chronological value 
of this notice, was undoubtedly right in pointing out that it implied a correction in 
the date of Brhaspati. For Ratnakara " could not have flonrishe.d under Brhaspati 
and under Avantivarman, if the former had reigned a.d. 801/2— 813/4," i.e. fully 
half a century before Av'antivarman. The difficulty disappeui s if we apply to the 
date of Brhaspati, as assumed in the Chronicle, the same coi rcction of twenty-iive 
years, which we have already found indicated for CandrapidaV reign by the state- 
ment of the Chinese Annals, thus placing Brhaspati'y iiojninal reign aboat the 
years A.D. 826-838.'8 

AjiTAPip-v. It appears to me that Kalhana himself confirms the conclusion just drawn as 

to the later date of Brhaspati, by the remarkably long reign he aasigns to the 
latter's successor. Ajitapida, a grandson of king Vajraditya Bappiy;ika, whom 
Utpala put on the throne by armed force after Brhaspati's death, is stated to have 
remained nominal ruler up to A.D. 850/1, during which time all power was wielded 
in common by the uncles of Brhaspati.'" The long reign of thirty-seven yeai-s 
thus ascribed to the puppet-king, appears in itself remarkable, considering that 
Kalhana distinctly refers to the discord and mutual jealousy of the true rulers, 
Padma and his brothers. Its long duration seems still more strange in view of 
the account we receive regarding the close of Ajitilplda's reign. The hostility 
between the regents led to a fierce battle between Mamma and Utpiilu, which ended 
with the victory of the former and the overthrow of Ajitapida."' Considering the 
comparative shortness of the average Indian generation we can scarcely brmg 
ourselves to believe that the brothers of humble origin, who at tlie commeuceraent 
of Brhaspati's reign, i.e. according to Kalhana, a.l. 801/2, were already strong 
enough to usurp the regal powers, should have been alive to light a haril-contested 
battle fully half a century later. It seems far more probable that the reign of 
Brhaspati fell in reality much neai'er to tlie middle of the ninth century which 
witnessed the events leading to the extinction of the Kiirkota dynasty and its 
replacement by Utpala's family. 

Kalhana illustrates the power and wealth attained by Utpala and his 
brothers during this period, by the enumeration of the splendid foundationH they 
made. Among these we can still trace the towns built by Padma and Utpala" 
When the rivalry of the brothers had led to the battle already mentioned. Mamma 
and his victorious faction replaced Ajitiiplda by a fresh puppet-king in the pewon 
AkaAgapIda. of AnasgapIda, a son of Sarhgriimiipida II.^^ When three years later Utpala 
died, his energetic son Sukhavarman raised a succesHful rebellion, and placed his 
UiPAi.iPtnA. own nominee UTPALAPipA, a son of Ajitapida, on the throne.'''' 

Sukhavarman was on the point of openly assuming himself the royal dignity 
when two years later (a.d. 855/6) he was killed by a treacherous relative. The 
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throne, however, was secured for his family ; for at this juncture the influential 
minister S'ura deposed Utpali'ipida, and had Sukhavarmau's able son Avantivarman 
crowned as king.''' 



BEOVm r.'.— TH£ KING8 OF BOOKS Y, AND VI. 

92. With t,b;' u('r.-:ei(:.n of Avwttakman (a.d. 855/6-883), we reach that A^^^-'J/JJJS^^' 
period of Kasmiv lustory for which Kalhana's work presents us with a truly 
historical record. T.hn use of contemporary accounts from the commencemeflt of 
the Fifth Book t'liwfadij bocoiaes evident, not only from the generally sober and 
matter-of-fact charaetrir of the narrative, but also from the details henceforth 
furnished regarding maf y petty events, the memory of which could not have 
maintained it3^;lI ii) populaF tradition, and from the use of exact dates. The fact 
can scarcely be atioidental tliat Avantivarman, the first king, the date of whose 
death is showi by Kalliana with year, month, and day, stands at the head of a 
new dynastic list. It ssems to indicate that records based on contemporary annals 
were contaiufd among Kalhana's sources only from the commencement of the 
TJtpala dynasty onwards, 

Avantivarman's reign appears to have brought a period of consolidation for Period of intemal 
the country which must have greatly suffered, economically as well as politically, consolidation, 
from the interual troubles during the preceding reigns. We receive indeed no 
information as to Avantivarman having reasserted Kasmirian power abroad. On 
the contrary, we must conclude from the subsequent statements regarding the 
expeditions of S'amkaravarman that even the immediately adjoining hill-tracts, 
which like Darvabhisara had thrown off the Kasmir suzeramty during those 
weak reigns, remained independent also in the time of Avantivarman.^ But, on 
the other hand, we have ample proof of the internal recovery of the country. It 
is plainly indicated by the large number of temples and endowments, the foundation 
of which by the pious king and his court Kalhana records in great detail.' 
Foremost among these foundations were the town of Avanti'pura, the present 
Yant'poT, stUl preserving the king's name, and the great temples be built there.' 
Their ruins, though not equal in size to Lalitaditya's structures, jet rank among 
the most imposing monuments of ancient Easmir architecture, and sufficiently 
attest the resources of their builder. 

The minister S'ura, to whom Avantivarman owed his crown, and who daring The minister S'ura. 
the whole reign seems to have retained a position of eiceptional influence, vied 
with the king in piety and great foundations. His name is preserved to the 
present day by Hiii^por, the ancient 3'wapura, and once a place of considerable 
importance.'* The anecdote which Kalhana relates of S'ura's draconic judgment, 
at theTirtha of Bhutesvara, in the district of Lahara, is evidently based on a real 
incident and possesses historical interest.' It fully illustrates the powerful position 

iv. 716. 
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of the minister, and introduces to us for the first time a representative of that 
turbulent class of Damaras or feudal landlords -wliich played so important a part in 
the troubles of Kalhana's own time. 

Fully in keeping Tvitli the conditions -whicli Kalhaiia's narrative indicates for 
the peaceful and jnst reign of Avantivarman, are the references to the liberal 
patronage which scholars and poets enjoyed at his court." Among those who are 
particularly mentioned, we find the Kavis Eabuikara and Anandavardliana. Their 
extant works occupy a prominent position in the Sanskrit literature of old Kasmii-, 
Regulation of 93. "W'e have an interesting proof of the material benefits attending Avanti- 
Vitasta. yarnian's strong and peaceful rule in the very full account Kalhana gives us of the 
great engineering operations which were carried out during his reign for the 
drainage of the Valley and its irrigation.^ The topographically interesting details 
of these operations which are connected with the name of Avantivarman's skilful 
engineer, Suyya, have been fully explained elsewhere.' Here it will suffice to point 
out the main results achieved by them. The systematic regulation of the course of 
the Vitastii, down to the rock-bound gorge where it leaves the Valley, largely reduced 
the extent of the water-locked tracts along the banks of the river and the damage 
to the crops caused by floods. The construction of new beds for the river at points 
threatened by inundation-breaches was among the measures designed to effect the 
same object. The change thus made in the confluence of the Vitasta and its most 
important tributary, the Sindhu, can still be clearly traced, thanks to Kalhaim's 
accurate topographical data.' It ahowB alike the large scale and the systematic 
technical basis of Suyya's regulation. The result of the latter was a great increase 
of land available for cultivation, and increased protection against disastrous floods 
which in Kas'mir have ever been the main causes of famine. 

According to the account of the Chronicler, Suyya supplemented these 
measures by equally important improvements in the system of irrigation which is 
indispensable for the cultivation of rice, the staple produce of Ka-smir,'" The 
facilities thus secured for cultivation produced a remarkable reduction in the price 
of rice, the cost of a Khari being alleged to have fallen from 200 Dinnaras to 
36 Dinnaras in consequence." 

It is only natural that the story of this great change in the material condition 
of the country which so closely affected the welfare of its inhabitants, should have 
exercised popular imagination, already at the time and still more thereafter. We 
accordingly find the account of Suyya's origin and his initial proceedings embel- 
lished with details which are manifestly legendary.^'' But though the anecdotes to 
which we are thus treated, can have no foundation in historical fact, yet they are 
just such as would readily be accepted by contemporary popular tradition, Suyya's 
memory is preserved to this day by the town of Sui/iiiipv,ra, the present Snpur, 
which was founded by him at the point where the Vitasta since his regulation 
leaves the baein of the Volur Lake." 
S'^MKA^vAMUM 94, Avantivanuan died as a devout Vaisnava, at the Tirtha of Tripuresa, 
(A.D. 883-903). ^Yikh he had sought in his fatal disease." His son and Buccessor S'aihkaravannan 

• V, 32-36, 66. " V. 116-117, and Note H (iv. 49C), § 30, for 
' V. 68-121. the probable value of the prices indicated. 

' See Memoir, §§ 69-71. " Compaxe v. 73 sqq. for Suyya's supposed 

• See Note I, v. 97-100, for a detailed ex- mysterious birth ; v. 84-89 for the means em- 
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(A.D. 883-902) had at first to contend for the throne with his cousin Sukhavnrmau, 
who had been set up as Yuvaraja, as well as with other rivals. When the civil 
war was successfully ended, S'amltaravarman, according to the Chronicler, started 
on a round of foreign expeditions. Kalhana, with poetic magniloquence, describes 
these as " reviving the tradition of the conquest of the world," such as he attributes 
to earlier Kasmir heroes. " Though the country had through the action of time 
become reduced in population and wealth," S'aiiikaraTarman is still supposed to 
have led forth nine lakhs of foot-soldiers from the 'Gate' of Kasmir.'' But 
Kalhana's subsequent references to the territories invaded show plainly that the 
king's warlike opcrafioua were in reality restricted to the comparatively narrow 
limits of the sub-iiinalfine regions whieli adjoin Kasmir on the south. 

From the miatuin of Darvfibhisrira as the first conquered territory, we must 
conclude that S'amkaravamiin's initial efforts were directed towards the recovery 
of the liill-traet which strf^tclies from the Plr Pantsal range towards the plains of 
the Panjrib, and whhAi had been lost to Kasmir during the rule of tlhe later 
Karkotds.^'' At the advance of S'amkaravarman's host, Prthivicandra, ruler of 
Trigarta, the present Eangra, is said to have approached the king in order to oifer 
homage, but fo have subsequently fled in terror.'' Kalhana's words do not indicate 
an actual conquest of his territory. Considering that S'amkaravarman's subsequent 
route lies towards the Indus, it does not seem probable that any material success 
was achieved by him in the hills east of the Ravi. Prthlvlcandra's name is not 
found in tlie genealogieal list of the KatCich Rajiis who have ruled Kungra from an 
early period. But its fomation, with the enihng -candra, agi-ees with the traditional 
naming of members of that family. 

The main force of S'amkaravarman's attack appears to have spent itself in a 
victory over Alakhana, the ruler of Gurjara. This territory, the name of which is 
preserved in that of the modern town of Gujrat, comprised, as I have shown else- 
where, the upper portion of the flat Doab between the Jehlam and Cinfib rivers 
south of Darvabhlsara, and probably also a part of the Panjab plain farther east,'* 
Alakhana is said to have saved his kingdom by ceding to S'aihkaravarman the 
TofcA-a-land, by which designation a tract adjoiniug the lower hills east of the 
Cinfib is probably meant.'' Where ' the superior king ' Bhoja is to be located, 
whose power S'arhkaravarman is next supposed to have curbed, remains doubtful. 
His identity with the king Bhoja whose rule over Kanauj is indicated by inscriptions 
ranging between a.d. 862-883, has been frequently assumed, but cannot be proved.^ 

We have more light as regards " the illustrious Lalliya S'ahi," whom Kalhana 
mentions as the support of Alakhana. According to the description of the Chronicle, 
he held his own between the Darads and Turuskas as if placed between lion and 
boar. His glory outshone that of aD kings in the north, and his capital Udabhanda 
was a safe place of refuge for neighbouring princes. I have shown that we must 
recognize in this powerful ruler the founder of the 'Hindu Shahiya ' dynasty, which 
we know from Alberiini's account to hare succeeded about this time in the rule of 
the Kabul Valley and Gandhara to the ' Turkish Shahiyas ' of Kiibul." The last scion 
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of this ancient dynasty was, according to the Indica, deposed by his Brahman Wazir 
KiiUar, who had attained great power and iniluence, and who ultimately secured 
the crown for himself and his descendants. Alberuni names Eamalii as the ruler 
next but one after " Kallar," and this prince is undoubtedly identical with the S'ahi 
Kaiiiahha whom Kalhana subsequently mentions as Hit) son of Jjalliya (v. 233), 
This close agreement makes it evident that Albcruni's " Kallar" is nothing but a 
misreading, easily explained in Arabic characters, for the correct Lalliya of tlie 
Chronicle. In the same way I have proved that the " town of Udabhivnda," which 
Kalhana names as Lalliya's residence, is identical with Wojikimd (now Und), on the 
Indus, the historical capital of Gandhara during the centuries precedmg the 
Muhammadan conquest. 

Kalhaiia refers to S'amkaravarman's desire " to remove Lalliya from his 
sovereign position," but expresses himself with so much caution regarding the result 
as to exclude the assumption of any material success of the Kasmir arms in this 
direction. That the limits of Kasmir power towards the Indu.s were not extended 
by S'amkaravarman's expedition, is proved even more conclusively by what we read 
of the positiou of the Kasmir frontier-line in the Jehlam Valley at the time of the 
king's death (see below). 

95. S'amkaravarman's intemal rule appears to have been characterized by 
excessive fiscal exactions and consequent oppression. Tlie detailed account we 
receive in the Chronicle of the measures by which the king endeavoured to raise 
the state revenues, possesses considerable historical interest.'^^ It proves that the 
elaborate system of taxation which was maintained in Ka.smir until quite recently, 
had been fully developed already in Hindu times. Certain new imposts which the 
king introduced and the collection of which was assigned to special revenue offices, 
seem to have weighed particularly heavy on temple-endowments and priestly 
corporations.-' Equally oppressive for the cultivators were the excessive demands 
made for forced labour. S'amkaravarman seems to have organized them on a 
systematic basis and to have employed them also as a means for fiscal extortion. 
Used chiefly for transport purposes {rMllinbh'irodhi), this system of "Bcgfir" has 
remained a characteristic feature of Ka.smir administration up to inndeni days.'' 
Kalhana describes with much bitterness the baneful effects of this regime which 
favoured only the rapacious tribe of officials (kdijndha) and left men of learning 
unprovided with emoluments." The stress laid upon the latter grievance may, 
perhaps, be taken as an indication of the source from which the Chronicler had 
gathered his statements. 

_ Kalhana follows up his censures of S'aiiik.irnvannau's sliort-sighted policy by 
an ironical reference to the fate which has overtaken liis only foundation, y'aiii- 
karapura, the town that was to have borne his name, never rose to flignificance, 
though Parihasapura had been plundered to supply materials, and ultimately, came 
to be known only by the designation of ' Paltana ' (town), the modern Patau.'" 

S'amkaravarman's life and reign found a violent end. In order to avenge the 
death of his ' Lord of the Marches' {dvdrapati), who had fallen in a frontier-affray, 
he had marched down the Valley of the Vitastu, and subsequently undertaken an 
expedition to the hill tracts on the banks of the InduB,»T On his march through 
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Urasa, the present Hazara district, a conflict arose with tlie inhabitants in which 
the king was mortally wounded. The death of the king, which took place on the 
retreat to Kasmir, was kept secret by Queen Sugandha and the ministers through a 
stratagem until the troops had in safety reached the frontier of Kasmir at Bolya- 
saka. This locality is identical with the present Buliasa on the right banlv of the 
Vitasta, only four marches below Bavamula.-" This distinct indication of the 
frontier-hne shows us how little the political authority of Kasmir had advanced 
westwards beyond the naturd limits of the Valley proper. 

The copper coins of S'aiiikaravarman are common enough. From him onwards we 
find Kalhana's list of l- iugs illustrated by the evidence of an unbroken series of coins. 

96. S'amkiiro varmaa was succeeded by his son Gopalavakman, who, being 
still a child, was diuisg hivS short reign (a.d. 902-904) under the guardianship of 
his mother Sugainihii.-' The minister Prabhakaradeva, who was the widow- 
queen's paramour, eieroised the greatest influence in the state. Kalhaiia records 
of him that on a victorious expedition which he led against the seat of the S'ahi 
power, at the town of Udabhanda, he " bestowed the kingdom of the rebellious 
S'ahi upon Toramana, Lalliya's son, and gave him ihe [new] name Kamaluka."^" 
This reference, brief and incomplete, is yet of historical value. For the Toramana- 
Kamaluka of the Ghi-onicle is, as already stated, clearly the same ruler as the 
Kamala of Alberuni's list of Hindu Shahiyas. He can also safely be identified 
with Kamalu, " Rai of Hindustan,' who figures in a story of the Jami'u-l-Hikilyat as 
the contemporary of 'Amru bin Lais, Governor of IQiorasan (a.d. 878-901), Kal- 
hana does not give us the name of the " rebellious S'ahi " in whose defeat Kamaluka 
appears to have been aided by a Kasmirian auxiliary force. If the conjectural 
opinion I have expressed elsewhere is correct, we should have to recognize iu this 
nameless S'ahi the Siimand (Samauta) who appears in Alberiini's list between 
"Kallar," i.e. Lalliya and Kamalu.'^ 

After a nominal reign of two years, Gopalavarraan was destroyed by the ambitious 
and unscrupulous minister, as Kalhai.ia alleges, tlirough magic. Samk-ita, a 
supposititious son of S'aihkaravarman, was then put on the throne, but died after 
ten days.'''- Sugaijdha. then assumed, herseK, the royal power (a.d. 904), first with 
the intention of securing the crovni for a posthumous son of Gopfilavarman. This 
child died soon after its birth, and the rule of the laud became difficult owing to 
the growing turbulence of the Tantrins, a military caste of uncertain origin, who 
daring this and the succeeding weak reigns assumed the position of true 
PrsBtorians.^ The queen endeavoured to place on the throne Nirjitavarman, nick- 
named Pangu, 'the Lame,' who was descended from S'iiravarman, the half-brother 
of Avantivarman. But the Tantrins overruled the queen's council, and by 
open rebellion obtained the crown for Partha, the child-son of Nirjitavarman 
(A.D. 906)." 



* See note v. 22o ; also Memoir, § 53. 
ViriinAka, tho place where S'cimkdravarman's 
DviLra.pati had beon killed, lay just opposite 
to Bolyftsaka ; compare note v, '214, 

» V. S28 sqq. 

'» See V, 232-233 and my note. 

^' See Note J, v. 152-165, § 2; Fatptas, 
p, 204. Is it possible that Kalhana's silence 
M to the name of the " rebellious S'ihi " is 
caused by some misapprehension on his part 
or on that of his sutbority, as to the import of 



the name Sumantn The word is very common 
in the meaning of " feudatory," but not known 
as a proper name except in the Sb^hiya 
dynasty. Coins of the latter, very frequent iu 
the Western Paojib, show the legend H'n 
Sdmantadem, and thus attest the existence of 
a S'ahi ruler of this name. 
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PAmha 
(a.d. 906-921) 



NlRJITATARMAN 
(i.D. 921-923). 
ClKRAVAKMAN 

(a.d. 923-93:3). 

s'uravarman i. 
(a.i». 933-934). 



S'ambhuvardhana 
(a.d. 93.>-936). 



Cakravakhak 

restored 
(a.d. 936^37). 



During the fifteen years of Partha's nomioal reign the country was a prey 
to the Tantrins. Nirjitavarman, who acted as his son's guardian, couhl maiutain 
himself only by paying heavy bribes to them In the exactions by which they 
oppressed the land, the soldiery were helped by unscrupulous ministers, among 
whom the brothers S'aiiikaraTardhana and S'ambhuvai'dhana rose to prominence, 
The queen Sugandha, who had been banished from the court, endeavoured in the 
year 914 to recover her power with the assistance of the Elcangas, a body of military 
organization, who appear in the troubles of the period as tlie rivals and antagonists 
of the Tantrins.*' The queen's force was defeated by the latter on the march upon 
the capital, and she herself made a prisoner, and subsequently executed.'^ Three 
years later a disastrous flood caused a terrible famine, the first event of this kiud t'oi 
which Kalhana gives us an exact date.^ 

In the yeai- 921 Partha was formally deposed by the Tantrins in favour of his 
father Nirjitavarman who, however, died two years later. Cakbavarman, the 
child-son of Nirjitavarman, who succeeded, was kept on the throne under the 
guardianship of his mother and grandmother, until, in the year 933/4 a fresh 
revolution of the Tantrins raised his half-brother S'oravarman I. to the throne."' 
is the new kmg could not pay the large sums claimed by the troops he was deposed 
and Partha once more raised in his place. He enjoyed the regained royal dignity 
only for a short time, as the offer of great bribes induced the Tantrins to restore 
Cakravarman in A.D. 935.* As Cakravarman, too, failed in raising the promised 
sums, he had to flee within the same year, whereupon the Tantrins sold the crown 
to the minister S'ambht7Vaiidhana.'- 

97. The usurper was not destined to test long the doubtful support of the 
praetorians. Cakravarman in his banishment turned for help to the Damaras, the 
feudal landholders, whose interests are likely to have suffered by the prolonged 
predominance of the soldiery in the city. The powerful Drimara Samgrama took 
up the cause of Cakravarman, and succeeded in raising a considerable force of his 
class-fellows^ The Diimaras marched upon S'rlnagar in the spring a.d. 93(), and 
after a hotly contested battle near Padniapura defeated the Tantnns with great 
slaughter. Cakravarman once more entered the capital and avenged himself by the 
execution of S'ariibhuvardhana, who had been captured.'*'' 

Though the power of the Tantrins seems to have been crushed completely 
by Cakravarraan's victory, the country profited but little by their disappear- 
ance. Cakravarman who, in the struggle for his crown, seems to have dis- 
played peraoual bravery, abandoned himiself, when he had recovered it, to vile 
cruelties and excesses. He took into his seraglio women of the despised Piiinba 
caste, ami raised their relatives to positions of couHequence. Of one of these 
para,sites, the Domba singer Eanga, Kalhana records an amusing anecdote which 
has the look of being authentic,-^ The king's excesses and ungrateful conduct led 
to a conspirittsy among the Damanvs, his supporters, which brought his rule to an 
early close. In the summer, 937, Cakravarman was at night troachcroasly 
murdered within the arms of his Dombd qneen.^ 
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S'UHAVABMAN 11. 
(a.d. 939). 



TJnmattavanti (' the mad Avanti '), another son of Partha, who was next Usmattavanti 
raised to the throne, appears to have done his best to justify his name.*' He (a-T). 937-939). 
surpassed his predecessor in acta of senseless cruelty and wanton license. Parva- 
gupta, an ambitious minister, who was scheming to secure the throne for himself, 
induced the depraved prince to destroy his own relatives. The old Piirtha, the 
king's father, was still living with his family at the Jayendravihara at S'riuagiir, 
where the charity of the Buddhist monks supported him in his helpless poverty. 
Unmattavanti first had Partha's young sons, his own half-brothers, carried away 
from there into prison, where he let them die of hunger. Subsequently Partha 
himself, by the Jiing's order, was attacked at night in the Vihara, which gave him 
shelter, and cruelly icurdered.'* The parricide king did not enjoy long the security 
•which he had purchased by the extermination of his near relatives. He succumbed 
to a consumptive disease in the summer, 939.*' 

S'ijRAV.^.RM.\N 11., a supposititious son whom Unmattavanti had crowned at the 
approach of death, occupied the throne only for a few days. Kamalavardhana, the 
commander-in- chief, who desired to seize the crown and who was marching upon the 
city from Madavamjya, easily defeated the royal troops, whereupon the child- 
king had to 6ee.^ Kamalavardhana foolishly did not at once place himself on the 
throne, but called an assembly of Brahmans to seek from them his election as king. 
The assembled wiseacres, whom Kalhana describes with much humour, proved 
refractory and debated for several days while the Purohita-corporations collected I'n 
mam, and started a solemn fast to enforce a decision.'' Ultimately the choice of 
the assembly fell on the Brahman YASi8KA.R.\., the son of Gopalavarman's treasurer, 
Prabhakaradeva, who had left Kasmlr in poverty, and had just then returned to his 
native land with a reputation for learning and eloquence. 

98. During the nine years (a.d. 939-948) of Yasaskara's mild rule the Ti^isKiBi 
country seems to have obtained a respite from tiie many troubles which had (a.d. 939-9-18). 
oppressed it under the rapidly changing reigns following the extinction of Avanti- 
varman's lineage. Kalhana gives a very favourable account of the wisdom of 
Yaiaskai'a's adniinistration, and illustrates the judicial sagacity of the king by two 
anecdotes, which are intended to show his skill in the interpretation of legal 
contracts," A Matha for students from India proper and various other endowments 
attested his piety."' From other incidents, however, which are mentioned by the 
Chronicler, we can see that the Brahman king's record was not altogether un- 
blemished, and that even Kasmirian chronique scaiulaleiise had occasion to occupy 
itself with his conduct." 

When attacked by a fatal illness, Yasaskara had his relative V&riiata con- 
secrated as his successor, superseding his own child-son Sathgramadeva whom he 
suspected of having been begotten in adultery. He probably also foresaw that the 
crown was more likely to remain with his family if his succession fell to a grown- 
up man and not to a mere child. Varnata, however, by his injudicious conduct, 
aroused the dying king's anger, and thus gave scheming ministers like Parvagupta 
the opportunity to obtain a change of the succession. SamgrilmadeTa duly received 



V. 414 aqq. that the two stories tire of a f^r cu-Iier date 
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the Abhiseka, while the dying Yasaskara left the palace for his Matha where tis 
protracted agony was ended through poison given by his attendants.'' Anotier 
version which Kalhana, however, refutes, attributed the king's death to magic used 
by a revengeful Brahman.'* 
Samgramadkva SAMGRiMADEVA, 'the Crooked-footed ' {Vakrdnghri), occupied the throne only 

(A.D, 948-949), for a few months (a.d. 948-949)." The minister Parvagupta, who had had his eye 
jSxed on the crown since the days of Unmattavanti and whose power became supreme 
after Yasaskara's death, first put his rivals out of the way and then attempted tlie 
child-king's life. When witchcraft had failed, Parvagupta, on a day of heavy 
snowfall, openly forced his way into the palace and killed the boy. His body 
bound to a stone was thrown into the Vitasta. 

Parvagupta Pabvaoupta, who was descended from a humble family of clerks, cHd not 

(a.d. 949-950). enjoy long the possession of .the crown which he had attained with so much 
treachery. After oppressing the land by his rapacity he died of dropsy within a 
KsEMAGum year and a half of his accession (a.d. 949-950).'^ Ksemagupta, his son and 

(a.d. 9.j0-9.j8). successor, was a youth grossly sensual and addicted to many vices. A court of 
depraved parasites encouraged him in his excesses.'' The building of the temple 
of Ksemagaurisvara in S'rinagar, for the benefit of which he plundered the ancient 
Jayendravibara, was the only signal act of his reign (a.d. 950-958;.°° 

Insignificant as Ksemagupta was as a ruler, he was yet destined to influence 
materially the history of Kasmir during the next centuries by his marriage with 
Didda, the daughter of Sirhharaja, chief of Lohara. This territory which has left 
its name to the present valley of LoVrm, comprised, as I have elsewhere proved at 
length, the mountain districts immediately adjoining Kasmir on the south-west 
and now belonging to the small hill state of Punch."' Ksemagupta's union with 
Didda brought Kasmir under the rule of the Lohara family, which continued to 
hold Kasmir as well as its own original home down to the times of Kalhaiia and 
later. 

Queen Didda. Didda herself has played an interesting and important part in Kasmir 
history. She was from her mother's side a grand-daughter of King Bhima S'ahi of 
Udabhanda, who is mentioned in Alberuni's list of the ' Hindu Shuhiyas of Kivbul ' 
as the successor of Kamalu and who is also known to us from his coins,"' From 
the noble stock of the S'ahis, her maternal relations, Diddn appears to have 
inherited also much of that political capacity and energy which enabled her to 
maintain herself as virtual ruler of Kasmir for close on half a century. Her 
power made itself felt already during the lifetime of Ksemagupta, whose mind she 
is said to have wholly engrossed. We have documentary evidence of this ex- 
ceptional position in the legend of Ksemiigupta's coins where the I)i prefixed to 
the king's name is undoubtedly, as already recognized by General Ounninghatn, 
intendea as an abbreviation for diddd. The wholly unusual procedure of thus 
showing the queen's name may probably be held to account for the nickname 
Diddfiksma which, according to Kalhaiia's statement, was borne by the king.*' 
It mjij be taken also as an indication of the prominent position attained by the 
young queen that Bhima S'ahi, her powerful grandfather, built already during 
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Ksemagupta's lifetime tlie richly-endowed temple called Bhunaiesava, the 
remains of which have been traced by me in a Muhaanmadan Ziarat, near 
Martaiid.*^ 

99. Kstmagupta 'lied in the year 958 of a violent fever contracted on the ABHiMAjfYu II. 
occasion of a jackal-hunt.''^ His son, Abhimatyu U., who succeeded to the cro\\Ti, i^-^- 958-972). 
was still a child, and Didda as his guardian exercised herself all royal power. The 
early years of the queen's regency were full of troubles and risks. She first drove 
into exile the prime niimster Phalguna, with whom she had been in enmity 
during Ksemagunca s lifetime. When she endeavoured to rid herself in the sanie 
way of two grandees, Mahiraan and Patala, who on their mothers' side were 
descended from Tarvagupta, they raised a dangerous rebellion. Didda could 
avert defeat only by bribing the rebels' chief supporters.** Yasodhara, who 
was one of them arid to whom the queen had been obliged to give the chief 
command of the airay, aroused her suspicion by the energy he displayed in a 
successful eipeditica agiiitist Thatkana, an otherwise unknown S'ahi chief."^ 
"When Didda iUierapk-d to banish him, the former league rose once more in 
rebellion and besieged the queen in her palace. Saved by the opportune arrival of 
the faithful mini iter Naravahana and other supporters, Didda took terrible 
vengeance by mercilessly executing all captured rebels and exterminating their 
families ^ 

Naravahana, who after this event became Diddas chief councillor, did not long 
enjoy the conmlence of the fickle queen. When her insults had driven this 
faithful adherent iuto suicide, there arose fresh troubles with restless Daniaras, 
which obliged Didda to recall Phalguna.^" At that time (a.d. 972) Abhi- Nandigupta 
manyu died ; he was succeeded by his young son Nandiguita.'" Sorrow over the 972-973). 
death of her son apparently softened for a time the heart of the queen-regent. 
Kalhana dates from this period the foundation of various temples and other 
buildings which were intended to perpetuate her own memory and that of her 
family. One of these structures, the Diddamatha, has given its name to the 
Did'mar quarter of modern S'riuagar." 

The chief feature in Didda's character, however, the lust for power, had 
suffered no change. One year after her son's death she destroyed Nandigupta " by 
witchcraft." In the same way she disposed in the year 975 of TiiiBHirvANA[GUPTA], Tsibhuvana 
another grandson who succeeded." There remained now only one more of her 9TS-d7')). 
male issue, the child Ehimagupta. During the five years of his nominal reign BhImaoupta 
Phalguna died, and the queen threw off all restraint in her personal conduct. O^j-S^/l)- 
Tunga, a Khiisa from the hills of Parnotsa or Priints, who had begun life as a 
herdsman of buflfaloes and Imd found his way into Kasmir as a letter-carrier, gained 
the queen's favour and openly became her paramour.^* The rapid rise of this low- 
born but valiant hill-man tyjiieally illustrates the history of many a foreign 
adventurer with whose persons and fortunes we become acquainted in the subsequent 
narrative. 

Assured of her safety by Tuiiga's support, Diddti at last in the year 980/1 had DiDDi 
Bhimagupta put to death by torture, and then ascended the throne in her own 980/1-1003). 
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name." During the reign of twenty-three years which followed, Tiinga, who had 
heen made prime ministei, maintained an imdisputed predominance. Discontented 
factions repeatedly endeavoured to oust Tui\ga by stirring up rebellion and 
inducing the Brahmans to hold aoleoin fasts {prnijoirivesa) against him. But 
Didda's cunning diplomacy and bribes and Tunga's valour each time defeated these 
attempts.'' Tuhga found an opportunity to prove his valour also abroad in an 
expedition undertaken against Rajapurl, the modern Raianri. In consequence of 
Tunga's successful attack, Prthivipala, ruler of this territory which adjoins Kasmir 
from the south, was forced to pay tribute.'* 

The statesmanlike instinct and political ability which we must ascribe to 
Diddft in spite of all the defects of her character, are attested by the fact that slie 
remained to the last in peaceful possession of the Kasmir throne, and was able to 
bequeath it to her family in undisputed succession. lu order to assure the latter, 
she had taken care to select a capable successor from among her nephews, and had 
bestowed in her lifetime the rank of Yuvaraja on the young Samgramaraja, son 
of her brother TJdayai'aja, the ruler of Lohara.'' Thus when the aged queen at 
last in the year 1003 departed from the scene of her struggles, the rule over 
Kasmir passed without any contest or convulsion to the new dynasty, the house of 
Lohara. 



SECTIOH v.— THE FIEST LOHARA DYNASTY. 

Samgb.;mar.ua 100. Samoramaraja (a.d. 1003-28) is shown by Kalhana's narrative to 
(a.d. 1003-28). jj^^g ijggjj ^ prudent but personally weak ruler. During the earlier part of his 
rei^n Tuiiga'a power remained unchecked, notwithstanding a dangerous revolt 
which rival ministers had stirred up against him through the Brahmans and 
temple-Purohitas.^ Growing age did not weaken Tunga's predominance, but made 
him apparently less careful in his administrative measures ; the employment of 
rapacious assistants increased fiscal oppression, and thus added to his ovn 
unpopularity.^ 

The period covered by Samgramaraja's reign witnessed a great upheaval in 
the political conditions of Northern India, which was destined to fundamentally 
change the course of Indian history. I refer to the Muhammadan conquest miiler 
Mahmud of Ghazni. The great wave of invasion which swept across the Indus 
Valley and along the Panjab plains in the early decades of the eleventh century 
did indeed stop short of the mountain-ramparts protecting Kasmir. The several 
expeditions which we know Mahnaud to have led in that direction never 
Bcriously threatened the independence of the Yalley. Nevertheless, we find a 
distinct record of these events in Kalhana's Chronicle, which must be appreciated all 
the more if we consider the narrow territorial liinita to which hifl narrative in its 
truly historical portions otherwise confines itself. 
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This interesting record is supplied by Kallmna in his account of the expedition Expedition in aid 
which was despatched xvaA&v Tunga to the assistance of S'ahi Trilocanapala.^ The Trilocanapahi 
latter is well known to from Alberuni and the Muhammadan historians as the " 
last independent prince of the ' Hindu Shithiya dpasty,' who succumbed to 
Mahmud only alter a lorjg and heroic struggle. Malimud himself has long ago been 
recognized in Uaiimha, king of the 'Turuskas,' whom the Chronicler names as the 
formidable enemy of Triiocanapala, the designation Hammira being in fact nothing 
but an adaptation of the title Arairu-l-Mu'minIn of the Ghaznavide Sultans. 

Kalhaiifi, givfiB lis a vivid description of the overhearing assurance with which Battle with Ham- 
Tuiiga led the la;-e Eit^rolriiin force sent to the STihi's support. Neglecting the ^'"^^^^^^ 
cautious advice tnid v.ajuiiig of Trilocauapala, who had grown experienced in the * 
Avarfare with the 'Turuskas.' he refused to occupy the safe defensive position 
assigned to him. (/rossing the Tausi river, Tufiga attacked and defeated a detach- 
ment of the eii&my msi on a reconnaissance. Elated by this easy success, Tunga found 
himself next juorairii;; attacked by the full force of Hammira. The Kasmirian troops 
fled at once from the iiekl in utter confusion ; the S'iihi's force, too, was defeated 
after some resistance. Trilocanapiila himself, who is warmly praised by Kalhana 
for hisgxeat person al bravery, fought his way through the mass of his opponents. 
When ne had left, the Turuskas overspread the country like clouds of locusts. The 
Chronicler mentions the heroic efforts which the brave Sahi subsequently made to 
recover his lost kingdom. But he also shows us plainly that they proved of no 
avail to avert the complete doAvnfall of that once powerful dynasty. 

101. It is to be regretted that Kalhana has failed to infonn us of the year of Destruction of 
Tunga's expedition, as this omission makes it difficult to indicate with absolute kingdom, 
certainty the particular campaign of Mahmiid to which the record of the Chronicle 
refers. The Muhammadan accounts we possess oi' Mahmud's later expeditions iu 
the Panjab show considerable discrepancies in regard to the dates and places of the 
actions fought, and are still in need of critical examination. But several indications 
point to Mahmiid's campaign of the year 1013 as the most Ukely occasion when his 
forces met Kasmirian troops as auxiliaries of Trilocanapala. The locality of Mahmud's 
decisive victory in this campaign was in one of the valleys leading towards Kasmir 
from the neighbourhood of the present Jehlam. This agrees well with the mention 
made in the Chronicle of the Tauxi, as the river meant is probably the Tohl of 
Prunte, flowing into the Vitasta near Jehlam.* Chiefs on the confines of Kasmir 
are distinctly mentioned by the Muhammadan sources as having made their sub- 
mission to Malimud after this battle. It seems to have been the last occasion on 
which the brave S'ahi opposed the invader within the Panjab. The Muhammadan 
historians, too, iu full agreement with Kalhana, refer to the heroic efforts which 
Trilocauapala subsequently made to retrieve the fortunes of his house. But these 
sti-uggles took place far away from the territories neighbouring on Kasmir, and in 
no way aflfectecl the decisive character of the battle referred to. We see thus that 
Kalhana is quite on historical ground when dating the final downfall of the S'ahi 
dominion from the event he describes. 

The rapid and complete destruction of the powerful S'iihi kingdom must have 
deeply impressed the mind of all contemporaries. We can still feel this distinctly 
in the pathetic lines which Kalhana devotes to the memory of the vanished great- 

' For a detailed analysis of Kalhai.ia's re- * See note vii. 53. 

cord and the historical data bearing on Tri- 
locanapftis, tee note vii. 47-69. 
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ness of the S'ahi dynasty They reproduce faithfully the very sentiments to whioli 
Albcruui, a witness of those great events, has given expression in liis closing words 
on the Hindu Shahiyas." 

Mahmud's expedi- jt jg unfortunately only a glimpse that Kalhaua gives us here of the mat 
KftS'^*** historical drama which was played so close to the southern borders of Kasmir. After 
referring to the subsequent " descent of the Turuskas on the whole surface of the 
earth,"' he takes us back again to the nan-ow limits of his own Valley and the 
petty events of its royal court. Before we follow him tliere, it will be useful to 
point out that Kalhana's narrative makes no reference to a subsequent expedi- 
tion of Mahmiid which brought Muhammadan invasion to the very gate of 
Kasmir. In my note on the Castle of Lohara I have shown that this mountain 
stronghold, situated on the southern slopes of the central Pir Pantsiil and not far from 
the Tos'maidan Pass, is identical with 'the fort of Loh-k^t ' which brought Mahmiid's 
only serious attempt at the conquest of Kasmir to a standstill.^ The J\Iuhammadan 
Chroniclers give various dates (A D. 1015 and 1021) for this unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, but they agree in all main points regarding the event itself. The Sultan had 
advanced to the very confines of Kasmir when his progress in the mountains was 
barred by the fort of Luh-kot, which " was remarkable on account of its height and 
strength." The siege of this stronghold, at which Albcruni too was present, proved 
fruitless. " After a while, when the snow began to fall and the season became 
intensely cold, and the enemy received reinforcements from Kasmir," the Sultan was 
obliged to abandon his design and to return to Qiazni." 

Kalhana's ailence regarding this foreign attack, probably tho most serious to 
which Kasmir was exposed from the south during the period comprised iu the 
historical part of his narrative, is all the more curious, as Lohara, as the original 
home and safest retreat of the dynasty ruling in his own time, plays otherwise, as 
we shall see, an important part in his records. The observation must warn us 
that any negative argument drawn from Kalhana's silence on one or the other point 
can have little or no value even where his relation of events is apparently full and 
detailed. 

Tunga miu-dered. 102. Tunga after his defeat seems to have been less able to cope with the 
incessant intrigues directed against him. The king himself, though afraid of 
Tunga, gave them secret support until a favourable opportunity delivered the 
minister unprotected into the hands of his enemies. One day on entering the 
palace Tunga and his son were treacherously murdered while their few attendants 
basely abandoned them.'" After Tunga's death a succession of low favourites roseto 
power and plundered the people until the weak S'aiiignimariiia died iu the year 
1028." B J 

/^'^'"inoat Hawbaja, his son and immediate successor, who is said to have been a youth 

' ■- ) of good disposition, died after a reign of only twenty -two days.'" S'rilekha, the licen- 
tious mother of Harirnja, to whom general report attributed the death of the young 
king, then endeavoured to secure the crown for herself. But her design was frus- 
trated by the royal bodygpiard, and her young son Ananta was raised to the throne, 
Vigraharaja, a brother of S'amgramaraja and ruler of Lohara, who had already 
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been iatriguing in the latter's reign, made a brave attempt to oust Ananta, but 
was Idlled after reaching the capital 

During the early part of Ananta's reign (.v.D. 1028-1063) princes of the STihi 
family like Eudrapfila and Diddaprila, who had found a safe refuge in Ka.'^mlr, 
exercised great power in the land. Kalliaiia illustrates the position of these royal 
refugees by indicating the great subsidies paid to them." Rudrapiila had manied 
a daughter of Inducandra, ' lord of Jiilariidhara ', who is in all probability identical 
with the ludracaudra named in the genealogical liat of the Katuch Rjijiis of Kangra. 
Subsequently King Ananta was induced to marry SQryamati, a younger daughter 
of Inducandra.^ ^ 

A dangerous ilmg of Damaras under the leadership of the rebel commander- 
in-chief Tribhuvana wag successfully defeated after a bloody contest in which 
Ananta chsplayed gre,at personal bravery." Similarly the king, with the help of 
Rudrapala S'iilii, siicneeded in repelling an invasion of the Dard ruler Acalamangala 
and certain Mleeelia cliiefs allied with him.*' This victory is alluded to also by 
the poet Bilhana, Ananta's contemporary. He designates the ' Mlecchas,' who in 
all probability v/sro Muhanimadan tribesmen from the Indus Valley, rightly enough 
as ' S'akas.' >^ 

"When the S'alii princes had died, Ananta came more and more under the 
influence of his able queen Suryamati, also known by the name Subhata. Her piety 
found visible expi ession in numerous endowments and sacred buildings. Prominent 
among these was the shrine of Sadasiva, into the neighbourhood of which, on tlie 
left river-bank, the royal couple subsequently transferred their residence." The 
worthy example set by the queen, however, did not prevent Ananta from indulging 
in great extravagance, which again caused him to become heavily involved in debt 
With foreign traders. Of one of the latter, who for a time held the royal diadem 
and throne in pawn, Kalhana tells us incidentally the interesting fact that he 
acted also as the Kasmir agent to King Bhoja of Malava, so well known for his 
patronage of literature.-" The anecdote related by Kalhana of King Bhoja's 
special regard for the Kasmirian sacred spring of Kapatesvara, the water of which 
had to be supplied to him regularly in distant Malava, is probably based on 
historical fact. It shows that, notwithstanding the political isolation of Kasmir 
and the Muhammadan conquest of the regions to the south, regular intercourse 
and trade with the Hindu kingdoms of India proper must have continued. We 
find the same conclusion indicated also by other incidental references in the last 
two books -* 

Prom these financial troubles the king was ireed only when Queen Siiryamati 
assumed full charge of the royal affairs. Haladhara, a servant of humble origin, 
who by her favour rose to be prime minister, proved a strong administrator, and 
secured for a time prosperity and peace for the land.- King Ananta seems to 
have attempted to utilize these favourable conditions in order to assert Ka.mir 
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authority in the neighliouring hill tracts. Bilhana in his Vikramanlcadevacarita 
speaks of Ananta's supremacy having been acknowledged in Canipa., Darviibhisara, 
and adjacent territories. But Kalhana records only a victory over KiagSalaol 
Campa, who is known to us by his full name of Salavaliana from a Camba copper 
plate grant,"'' Of Ananta's expecUtions against the hill-states of Urasfi and Vallfi. 
pura, we are distinctly told that they ended in failure and ignominious retreat.^ 
Ananta's abclica- Ananta's weakness of character made it possible for Queen Suryamati 

*'°°IUlaTa"^ ° to obtain in the year 1063 his formal abdication in favour of his son Kaksa," 
(a.d. 1063-89). Her object apparently was to put the rule of the laud into stronger hands and thus 
to safeguard the interests of her family. Very soon after the coronation of Kaksa 
the royal couple came to regret their step, and Ananta resumed charge of the 
regal functions, while his son's title of king was purely nominal. About this time 
Ananta's cousin Ssitiraja, who ruled at Lohara, resigned ;\'oild]y affairs, and being 
in enmity with his own son, bestowed the rule over Lohara upon Utkarsa,tlie 
second eldest son of Kalasa This arrangement was destined to lead subsequently, 
on TJtkarsa's succession in Kasmir, to the political union of the two territories. 
Conflict between fo,. a number of years after Kalasa's coronation, the arrangement wlucli 
^"7!»*l076"f'*^* deprived him of all real power seems to have continued witlnnit difficulty. 

Strongly sensual by nature, the youthful Kalasa then came under the influence of 
depraved companions and advisers, whose doings are painted by Kalhana in truly 
Rabelaisian colours, and grew more and more licentious."' A fracas; in which the 
dissolute prince suffered open disgrace, led ultimately to a rupture between liini 
and his parents (a.d. 1076). Instead of imprisoning Kalasa as he intended, tlie 
weak Ananta allowed himself to be induced by his wife, who was blindly attached 
to her unworthy son, to retire from the capital to the sacred town of Vijayesvara 
(Yij'bror).''' There he removed the royal treasure, and was followed also by most 
of the troops and nobles. Kala.sa, though at first much embarrassed by the want 
of stores and money, gradually availed himself of the free field left to him by this 
ill-advised step, and raised forces to attack his father. Suryamati's intervention 
prevented for a time the outbreak of open hostilities, but at the same time kept 
Ananta from forcibly deposing Kalasa while he had still the power. He contented 
himself with calling to Vijayesvara Harsa, Kaksa's eldest son, whom he desired to 
place on the throne.^^ 

After a brief reconciliation Kalasa resumed his hostile attitude, and by layin» 
fire to the town of Vijayesvara, deprived his parents of the great treasnres ami 
stores guarded there, which had so far helped them to retain the allegiance of 
their troops and court-followers.'" The references which Kalhana makes to tlie 
quantity of gold at the disposal of Ananta both before and after the burning of 
Vijayesvara are of interest in view of what we know otherwise of the modest 
''^ economic conditions of old Ka,smir." After this event Ananta's position became 
^ • • >• more and more untenable, and when Kalasa insisted on sending him into exile, the 
old king, after a violent altercation with his wife, committed suicide in his sixty- 
first year (a.d. 1081).'' 
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Kalhana describes toucliingly tlie funeral of Anaata, at which Queen Siiryamati 
atoned for the banefnl results of her influence by her noble death as a Satl.'''"' 
The death of his parents and the acquisition of full power brought about a change 
for the better in Kalasa's character and conduct. After effecting a si>leiim 
reconciliation with youT'.g Haisa, the king set about to relieve his financial straits 
by careful adiuinistnvtio)i.''' He wiis thus able in time to nialce some rich enduw- 
luents."^ An expcsHtion sent in support of Sariigramapala, the rightful chief 
Bajapuri, enabled 'Kd.kM to assert the old Kasmir suzerainty over that territory."' 
Assisted by capable Eiiiistsrs like Varaaua and the brave Kandarpa, the ' lord of 
the Gate' or cuninvind .^r of the frontier defences, Kalasa gradually succeeded in 
consolidatiug his kingd-jm and making his iuflueuce felt among the surrounding 
small hill-states. This success of Kalasa's foreign policy received a striking 
illustration in t'le winter of the year 1087-8, when the rulers of eight hili 
territories around FoiKjlr, from Urasa in the west to Kasthavfita in the east, 
assembled at his (.'apital.*' Among them was Asata, the chief of Cainpu, whose 
name is found in iJi.^oriptional records as well as in the genealogical list of the 
Camba Rajfis. 

The last yeara of Kalasa's life were embittered by disunion and suspicion 
between himself ;iud liis son Harsa. The youthful prince, gifted by nature and 
inclined towards extr.avagance, felt annoyed by tlie scanty regard and still scantier 
allowances which his father bestowed upon hini. Evil-minded parasites took advan- 
tage of Harsa's disposition and implicated him in a conspiracy to murder his 
father.'''"' This was betrayed to Kalasa, who, after vainly endeavouring to obtain 
from his son a repudiation of the plot, ordered his arrest. This was effected towards 
the close of a.d. 1088, after Harsa had been in serious danger of losing his hfe ut 
the hands of his enraged fellow-conspirators.''" Exasperated by Harsa's conduct, 
Kalasa took again to the licentious life of his youthful days and accelerated his 
death by fresh excesses. He spared Harsa's life, notwithstanding the intrigues 
which some of his court carried on against it, but decided to deprive him of the 
succession. For this purpose he had Utkarsa, his younger son, brought from 
Lohara in order to have him installed as ruler of Kasmir.^ At the appi'oach of 
death Kalasa set out in great torments to the famous temple of Martiinda, where 
he died, after vainlv endeavouring to see once more the imprisoned Harsa (a.d. 
1089, Murgasirsa).«' 

104. TJtkahsa, after being crowned, kept Harsa imprisoned and refused to 
grant him permission to retire abroad.-'^ Harsa, justly apprehensive of his personal 
safety, managed from prison to secure an ally in his younger half-brother Vijaya- 
malla, who felt dissatisfied with Utkarsa's treatment of himself Utkarsa very 
soon alienated the sympathies of the court and the people by his injudicious and 
miserly conduct. Thus encouraged, Tijayamalla raised an open rebellion and 
attacked the king in the capital.*' The cowardly Utkarsa, in his straits, thought of 
having Harsa killed ni his prison, but owing to Harsa's presence of mind and his 
own vacillation, the murderous attempt failed. K^hana describes at great length 
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Low Harsa managed to win over his guards by his adi-oit diplomacy, and was then 
set free in order to secure a compromise with Vijayama,lla. Ultimately Harsa 
availed himself of the confusion in the palace to seize the throne, which he oould 
claim by right.'^* Utkarsa, whose reign had lasted only for twenty-two days, was 
made a captive in the palace, and in his disgrace committed suicide by cutting his 
arteries. He had only reached the age of twenty -four years.'' 
Harsa King Hahsa. (a.d. 1089-1 101), who young as he was had attained the royal 

(a.d. 1089-1101), pjj^ygj. j^f^gj, experiencing so many changes of fortune, is undoubtedly the moat 
striking figure among the later Hindu rulers of Ka.^mir. His many and varied 
attainments and the strange contrasts in \m character must have greatly exercised 
the mind of his contemporaries. V\^e see these impressions duly reflected in tlie 
elaborate description wbch Kalhaiia gives us of Harsa's character, and which m 
no doubt based on first-hand information, such as that given by his own father 
Haifa's character. Canpaka. '" Kalhana pictures to U3 King Harsa as a youth of powerful frame and 
great personal beauty, courageous and fond of display. He was well versed in 
various sciences and a lover of music and arts. Tlie songs which he composed 
were still heard with delight in Kalhana's days.'^ The Chronicler in an eloquent 
passage emphasizes the strongly contrasting qualities of Harsa's mind and the 
equally strong contrasts in his actions.*" Cruelty and kindheartednesa, liberality 
and greed, violent selfwilledness and reckless supineness, cunning and want ol 
thought— these and other apparently irreconcilable features in turn display 
themselves in Harsa's chequered Ufe. Kalhana has hit the keynote in Harsa's 
character when ha insists on the excessiveness with which all these qualities 
asserted themselves. A modern psychologist could easily gather from Kalhana's 
account of Harsa's character and reign the unmistakable indications of .in unBound 
condition of mind, which towards the close of the king's life iii.auifested itself in a 
kind of dementia imperatoria. 
Hai-?a's early rule. At the commencement of his rule Harsa showed wise forbearance in retaining 
many of his father's officials and trusted servants, notwithstanding their former 
conduct towards himself,*' It was probably due to this prudent policy that when 
his brother Viiayamalla became disaffected and conspired against him, no dangerous 
rising followed. Vijayamalla had to seelc refuge across the mountains in Dard 
territory, where he was soon after killed by an avalanche."' This event seems to 
have consolidated Harsa's position, and Kalhana gives us a glowing account of the 
splendour of the Kasmir court daring the period immediately following.'''' Harsa 
introduced into the country more elaborate fashions in dress and ornaments 
—perhaps an indication of Western, i.e. Muhammadan influence,— and made his 
courtiers imitate hi,<) own taste for extravagance in personal attire. Hia munificence 
towards men of learning and poets is said to have made even Bilhana, the well- 
known court poet of the Galukya king Parmiidi, regret that he had left Ka^mir, liis 
native land, during the reign of Kalasa." Kalhaiia's reference to the Deklian 
fashions which Harsa copied in his amusements and also in his coinage is 
curiously corroborated by some extant gold coins of Harsa, which in their type 
unmistakably imitate the contemporary coinage of Kariiata.'''" The description 
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which Kalhana gives of Harsa's court assemblies and their magnificence, is con- 
ventional in many points/^ But we may all the same conclude from it and other 
indications like the isaae of gold and silver coins, that Kasmir did indeed, 
during the early part of his reign, enjoy a period of nnusnal affluence and 
prosperity. 

105. It was about this period that Harsa succeeded also in asserting his 
authority outside Kaijair. From the mountains of the Lohara territory which 
since Utkarsa had bcconie attached to Ka^mlr by a kind of 'personal union,' 
Harsa sent Kandarrtj,, {he 'lord of the Gate,' on an expedition against Sarhgrama- 
pala, the chief of iUjapxiri,^^ Kandarpa, after a severe contest in which two 
hundred Kasmirians are said to have fallen, carried the town of Eajapim and forced 
its lord to pay tnl>ijt?. But the evil counsellors, with whom Harsa had already 
begun to surround bim^'elf, were not long in securing the disgrace and banishment 
of this valiant a7!d faithful adherent. 

Treachery sodh began to stir among those nearest to the throne. Jayaraja, a 
half-brother of llru-Kri, from a concubine of Ealaia, engaged in a dangerons 
conspiracy. Jl&Tp^, liowever, proved to be on his guard on tnis occaaion. With 
Macchiavellian skill he made Jayaraja surrender to Dhammata, a relative from 
another branch of the Lohara family, who had himself been concerned in the 
conspiracy. Aft^r cruelly executing Jayaraja in the year 1095, he then turned 
upon Dhammata mi had him, as well as his four brave sons, killed by the sword 
and the hangman."^ Similarly he put out of the way other near relatives, though 
they had given no cause for suspicion. 

Extravagant expenditure on the troops and senseless indulgence in costly 
pleasures gradually involved Harsa in grave financial troubles. From these he 
endeavoured to free himself by ruthless spoliation of sacred shrines. Ealhana 
relates with some humour how the incidental discovery of the treasures hoarded at 
the temple of King Bhima S'ahi had turned the king's attention to this method of 
replenishing his exchequer.^' After the temple treasuries had been ransacked, 
Harsa proceeded to the still more revolutionary measure of confiscating divine 
images in order to possess himself of the valuable metal of which they were made.'' 
Kalhana records the strange fact that as a preliminary step the sacred images 
were systematically defiled through outcast mendicants. As Ealhana is particular 
to specify the few metal statues of gods throughout Easmir which escaped Harsa's 
clutches, we cannot doubt the extent and thoroughness of Harsa's ioonoclasm. 
Can the latter have been instigated or encouraged somehow by the steady advance 
of Muhammadanism in the neighbouring territories? Kalhana, when relating 
these shameful confiscations, gives to Har?a the epithet " Turuska," i.e. Muham- 
madan, and later on makes a reference to Turuska captains being employed in 
his army and enjoying his favour." 

In addition to these violent measures Harsa found himself reduced to the Misrule of Harja. 
necessity of imposing new and oppressive imposts. As a characteristic feature 
Kalhana tells us that even night-soil became the object of special taxation.*' 
While this misgovemment spread discontent and misery through the land, Harsa 
abandoned himself more and more to excesses and follies of all kmds. Extravagant 
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acts recorded by Kalhana sliow the ascendency gained over him by shameless 
parasites and impostors, and furnish nnioistakable proof of the king's incipient 
insanity.*^ Equally characteristic for the latter are, perhaps, the numerous acts 
of incest which he committed with his own sisters and his father's widows."^ 

Some enterprises which Harsa undertook in the midst of his dissipations, only 
served to show the progressive decay of his energy. An attempt to invade 
Eajapuri, personally led by Harsa, ended with an ignominious retreat before the 
hill-fort of Prthvigirij the kind's want of firmness adding as much to the failure as 
the treason of his trusted minister Sunna."^ A subsequent expedition, undertaken 
for the capture of the fort of Dugdhaghata which guarded the pass leading into 
the Dard territory of the Kisanganga Valley (the present Dud^khut), ended even 
more disastrously. An early fall of snow induced the royal forces to beat a 

Precipitate retreat, which under the attack of the Dards ended in a complete rout,"' 
t was on this occasion that TJccala and Sussala, the sons of Malla, who were 
descended from a side branch of the Lohara dyuasty and destined to succeed Harsa, 
first brought themselves to notice by their personal bravery. 

106. The year 1099 which followed this defeat, brought new calamities 
upon the land. "While a plague was raging and robbers everywhere infesting the 
country, there occurred a disastrous flood which brought on a famine and universal 
distress.*^ The fiscal exactions of the king, however, continued unabated. It was 
probably with a view to stifle the unrest created by these oppressions that Harsa 
then proceeded to a relentless persecution of the Damaras or feudal landholders 
throughout the Valley, most of whom at the time seem to have belonged to the 
tribal division of the Lavanyas (preserved in the modem ' Krfim ' iiin').'"' Kalhana 
records revolting details of the cruelties perpetrated under the king's orders, of 
arches and garlands made of Damara heads, etc. 

The Damaras of the Kromarajya division had united and were offering 
effective resistance to their persecutors, when the king's suspicion was aroused 
against Uccala and Sussala as possible claimants of the crown. Learning that 
their murder was planned, the two brothers fled at night from S'rinagar in the 
autumn of 1100 and escaped with the help of Diimaras." "Uccala, the elder, found 
a refuse with SamgramapaJa in EajapurT, while Sussala betook himself to Kalha, 
the chief of the neighbouring hill-tract of Kfilinjara. Harsa's futile attempts to 
possess himself of the person of Uccala only helped to increase the latter's 
importance. The rebellious Damaras now opened negotiations with Uccala in 
order to induce him to claim the crown, and Uccala readily responded, Tlis claims 
were based on genealogical facts, which Kalhana has taken care to explain to us 
fully, and which will be found illustrated by the pedigree of the Lohara family 
shown in Appendix II," We see from it that Uccala was through Jassarnja, 
Gunga, and Malla, the fourth direct descendant from Kantiraja, the brother of 
Didda and uncle of King Saihgramaraja of Kasmir. 

Uccala, after having been joined by a small number of exiled Drimaras, boldly 
set out for Kasmir, and shook off the troops with which the scheming Saihgrumapila 
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had endeavoured to prevent his escape. Meeting with no resistance at Lohara, 
Ucoala marched across the mountains in the month of Vaisakha, a.d. 1101, and 
owing to his unexpected appearance at a season when the Tos'maidiln route is 
ordinarily still closed by snow, easily surprised and captured the Kasmirian frontier 
guard.'' Pamaraa and disaffected hill-men joined the pretender from aJl sides, and 
aided by the delay and indecision of the king's officers he succeeded in effecting his 
union with the assau'lilf d Damara force in Kramarajya, ticcala then successfully 
led his host against tbe governor Ananda, who commanded in that tract and 
occupied a strong pofition on the plateau of Parihasapura. The king, roused to 
activity by the near apf'i'oach of danger, then attacked the pretender and obtained 
a victory. Fecal a, escaped with difficulty, while many of his followers found their 
death before and ^Yi^bin the temple quadrangles of Parihasapura.^" 

While TJccala, Isft uupuraued by Harsa, was engaged in again collecting the Attack of Sussala. 
Damaras of Kvaroai'Sj in the extreme north-west of the Valley, the king's power 
was seriously shakc-ii. in Jladavarajya, the eastern portion of the Valley, by the 
attack of Sussala. Aided by Kalha, this prince successfully fought his way 
through the frontier guard-station of S'iirapura (Hiir?por), on the Pir Pantsal route, 
and di'ove the royal forces before him in the direction of the capital.'^ Though 
subsequently checked hy the brave Candrariija, Harsa's newly-appointed commander- 
in-chief, Sussala's diversion had the important result of enabling TJccala to resume 
the offensive. Avoidiug the open plain, where the king's mounted troops could 
assert their superiority, the Diimaras under TJccala marched across the mountains 
into the Sind v alley or Lahara. There they won a complete victory over the king's 
forces, which opened to them the road to the capital ; while marching upon it 
Uccala received the Abhiseka from the Brahmans of Hiranyapura, the presentRanyil.'^ 

107. While the rebel forces were thus drawing round S'rinagar from the Treason arotmd 
north, confusion and disaffection reigned in Harsa's council. The ministers had no Harea. 
better advice to offer to the dispirited king than a speedy retreat to the mountain 
fastness of Lohara, the original home of his family. This advice the doomed king 
rejected in scorn, and subsequently even recalled his son Bhoja after he had already 
started for that safe refuge.''^ Open desertion to the pretender thinned the ranks 
of the troops, and treason became ripe also among the officials and royal attendants. 
In this critical situation the wrath of the deluded king turned upon the innocent 
Malla, the father of Uccala and Sussala, who, leading the life of a recluse, had 
peacefully remained in the city. Harsa had him ruthlessly attacked and killed. 
Kalhana gives a spirited account of how his widow Nanda, who had been watching 
from a high terrace the camp-fires of her sons gleaming far away in the north and 
south, burned herself after lilalla'B death, invoMng their revenge upon the head of 
his murderer,'* 

The news of this crime, which took place on the 9th vadi of the Bhadrapada Har^a attacked in 
month, 1101, enraged the rebel princes and made them increase their efforts. S'rinagar. 
Sussala, who was operating from the south-east, threw himself upon Vijayesvara, 
and defeating the Inng's troops there under Candiaraja, forced the remainder to 
surrender. He then marched eagerly upon S'rinagar, spurred on by the hope of 
securing the crown for himself. His attack, which was directed against the city 
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from the south and on the left hank of the river, Bhoja, Harsa's brave heit- 
appareut, managed to beat off.''^ But \9hile he was still resting from the combat by 
his father's side, word came that Uccala had penetrated into the city from the north. 
The treachery of the town-prefect Naga, who commanded there, had opened to the 
pretender the narrow passage which is left in the natural defences of the city on 
that side,'* and soon the Bamaras, led to the attack by the valiant Janakacandra 
of Lahara, set foot on the bridge leading over the river in front of the royal 
palace. 

The king vainly attempted to stem the onslaught at the bridge-head. His 
fighting elephant was wounded, and turning back upon his own force caused a 
panic. Harsa managed to retire across the bridge to the pnlaee, but the fire which 
the Damaias laid to adjoining buildings, soon forced him to leave it with the 
mounted troops that remained around him.''' Seventeen ladies of the royal house- 
hold, among them the chief queen Vasantalekha, wlio was a princess of the S'ahi 
house, burned themselves on a pavilion of the palace from which they had watched 
the approaching doom.'* Then the palace was sacked and set on fire by plundering 
Damaras who were joined by the city-mob. 

The king was anxious to die fighting, but paralyzed by his misfortune could 
not nerve himself for a resolute step. As swayed by the conflicting counsels of 
his confidants he moved about helplessly, more and more of the remaining troops 
deserted. Others who were faithfully attached to him, Har.sa himself despatched 
to follow up his son Bhoja, who had previously fled with a few attendants. 
Among those sent on this futile errand was also the faithful Canpaka, Kalhana's 
father, whose departure at this critical time the Chronicler has taken special care 
to explain to us.*' Curiously enough Uccala, after seeing the palace burned, had 
retired again to the right river bank, and by this want of prompt resolve had left 
Harsa another chance of escape. But the doomed king failed to make use of it, 
His soldiers dispersed, and after he had vainly endeavoured to find a refuge in the 
houses of various grandees, he found himself deserted by all but his devoted 
personal attendant Prayaga, and Mukta, a cook of one of Canpaka's followers."' 

Kalhana gives us a pathetic description of the unfortunate king's flight from 
the city by night and in pouring rain. Its interest is considerably increased by the 
evident fact that Kalhana, as already explained above, had derived his detailed 
account of these closing scenes of Harsa's life directly or indirectly from the only 
surviving witness, the menial of his father's household." Neglecting in a fatal 
confusion of mind the last means of reaching a safe retreat, the king was ultimately 
driven to seek shelter in the miserable hut of a low-class mendicant in some 
locality near the right rivei bank below S'rinagar.*'' While in hiding there, next 
day Harsa suffered the fresh grief of hearing the news of the death of Bhoja, who 
had been treacherously murdered on his flight by his ovro servant. In utmost 
anguish and exhausted by hucger he then passed a second night in the mendicant's 
hut, constantly fearing betrayal.'' He had not to wait long, Prayivga'fl efforts to 
obtain food in their desperate straits led to the king's refuge becoming known to a 
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supporter of TJccala. Soldiers were sent to capture or kill him. When Harsa 
saw the hut surrounded, he made Mukta, the cook, leave hira aud prepared to sell 
his life dearly. Then, after a desperate resistance which redeemed the disgrace of ^*'^''*i'fnv''^ 
his fail and flight, Harsa together with Prayaga was slain fighting, on the 5th day ^' 
of the bright half of Bhadrapada, a.d. 1101. He had reached the age of forty-two 
years.** His head was fiut off and carried before TJccala, who had it burned, while 
his body, naked like that of a pauper, was cremated by a compassionate wood- 
dealer. 

Kalhana in closiug his account of Harsa's tragic end gives us the king's 
horoscope, and eiplami; how it foretold that he would become a destroyer of ms 
own family. But thy 'jirth-date of Harsa, as recorded by Kalhana himself, is not 
in agreement with the astrological data of the horoscope, and it is thus evident 
that the latter, as might a priori be suspected, was fabricated after the event.'° 



SECTtON VI.— TEE SECOND LOHARA DYNASTY. 

108. Kalbana's narrative of the half century of Kasmir history, which lies 
between the fall of Harsa and the date of the composition of the Chronicle, fills not 
less than 3449 S'lolcas and thus forms close on one-half of the whole work. We 
have already elsewhere endeavoured to explain the causes of this diffuseness, 
which neither the importance nor the intrinsic interest of the events described can 
justify from the point of view of the modern reader. The advantages of this 
lengtiiy treatment have also been already indicated. They lie chiefly in the 
authenticity and ample detail of the picture which Kalhana has given us here of 
contemporary Kasmir in its political and social aspects. The object of our present 
abstract of the contents of Book viii. cannot be an analysis of these details, but 
only a synopsis of the leading events of the period and of those incidents which 
help us best to realize the conditions of contemporary life. We must endeavour 
to condense our abstract, as otherwise we should experience a difficulty in keeping 
sight of the main course of events and the true points of interest amidst the 
maze of court intrigues and petty affairs of state and war which Ealhana details to 
us in such indiscriminate profusion. 

In the race for Harsa's crown, TJccala, the elder of the two sons of Malla, TJccala 
had proved successful. But his position at the commencement of his reign was i^-^- HOMl)' 
very precarious. The leaders of the Damaras, to whose rebellion he owed the 
throne, behaved as the true rulers in the land, and Sussala, his ambitious younger 
brother, was ready to rise against him. In order to secure safety from Sussala, he 
ceded to him the Lohara territory as an independent chiefship.^ Against the great 
feudal landholders, TJccala protected himself by a dexterous use of Macchiavellian 
policy. By fomenting among them jealousy and mutual suspicion, he secured the 
murder or exile of their most influential leaders, without himself inourring the 
odium. Then, reassured in his own position, he openly turned upon the Damaras 
and forced them into disarmament and submission.- 
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Uccala's character. Kalhana's description shows Uccala, on the whole, to have been a capable 
and fairly energetic ruler. His considerate regard for the common people and his 
liberality are particularly praised.^ It was probably with a view to securing the 
attachment of the lower classes as a safeguard agaiust feudal turbulence and 
ambition, that he carried out a systematic persecution of officials {Myastha), which 
Kalhana describes with humour and evident relish. ' Uccala's sense of justice 
and his skill in administering it are illustrated by an anecdote which, whether 
authentic or not, gives us a ghmpse of the conditions affecting petty trade at the 
period.* Kalhana does not hide from us the defects in Uccala's character, among 
which jealousy of personal merits in others and harshness of temper and speech 
seem to have been prominent.' The pleasure he took in forcing those who excited 
his jealousy into bloody combats with each other, was due as much to innate 
cruelty as to cunning policy. 
Rise of pretenders, Not much time passed before Uccala's throne was threatened by an invasion 
of Sussala, who swept down from the mountains of Lohara to oust his brother. 
But Uccala was on the alert, and after a short campaign Sussala was driven to 
take refuge in Dard territory from where he regained his own hills with difficulty.' 
The attempts of other pretenders proved even more futile. But, on the other 
hand, there grew up abroad a dangerous claimant to the crown in the person of 
Bhiksacara, the young son of Bhoja and a grandson of Harsa. Uccala had spared 
the child at the' time of his usurpation, and had him brought up at his own court, 
Subsequently, when the boy excited his suspicion, he endeavoured to have him 
put out of the way. But Bhiksacara was saved by a relative of his family and 
taken to the court of Naravarman, of Malava, who gave him shelter. It is of 
interest to note that Naravarman, one of the later Paramara princes, is shown by 
inscriptional record to have ruled Malava in a.d. 1 104/5.* The escape of Bhiksacara 
is placed by Kalhana about the same time, when Sussala had a son bom, Jayasimha, 
the future king (a.d. 1105/6)." 
Conspiracy against The birth of Jayasimha is said to have brought about a reconciliation between 
Uccala. t]ie two brothers. But while peace was thus secured to the land a conspiracy 
developed which was destined to bring Uccala's reign to a violent close. It was 
started by the city-prefect Chudda and his brothers, who, though born in humble 
circumstances, were ambitious enough to aspire to royal power. Their pretensions 
were based on their aUeged descent from Kamadeva, the grandfather of King 
Yasaskara.^" The conspirators secured the adherence of several high officials 
whom Uccala had dismissed and otherwise slighted, and laid a plot for the king's 
life which at last proved snccesaful. They attacked the king at night in the 
palace, as unarmed and attended only by a few followers he was prooeeaing to the 
seraglio. Uccala fought with desperate bravery, but was soon overpowered by his 
numerous assailants and cruelly murdered (December 8th, a.d. 1111)." 
RiDDA-S'iNKHA- 109. Radda, a brother of Chudda, seated himself the same- night on the 
"S^hU*^ niT assuming the name of S'ankharaja, but held it only till the 

mg ^A.D, ). foUQ^j^g mojniag 1! Kalhana's narrative, after relating Uccala's murder, shows a 
lacuna which does not allow us to follow exactly what happened immediately aft*' 
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the nmrder. We see, however, that Radda's and his fellow-conspirators' overthrow 
was effected by GargaoiUidra, the leading Dilmai'a of the Lahara district, who under 
the special favour of Uceala had gained great power." Gargacandra after a short 
struggle overpowered the traitors and avenged his master's death in the blood of 
Eadda and his chitf followers. 

As soon as Gari^iicanrlra had arranged for the burning of Uccala's queens he 
looked about for a 3U!;;:f's.';or to the crown. Finding no one fit to act as regent for 
Uccala's infant-saix iio iSien quickly had Salhana, a half-brother of Uecala, 
crowned as king.^' tSnssala, who had received news of his brother's murder, one 
day and a half afler tas occurrence, had lost no time in starting for Kasmir to 
assert his claim. He wr<s still on the march when Gargacandra's messenger met 
him with the report of the subsequent events. Undismayed Sussala pushed 
forward, but found Ijiioself at Huskapura opposed by Gargacandra's troops. The 
small force with which Sufsaala had undertaken his adventurous march, proved 
unequal to the cotitest, m-A Sussala had to flee. He escaped with difBculty down 
the Vitasta Valley, fjri'i reaching the Kasmir frontier at Viranaka, regained Lohara 
by difiScult marches ai'ross the snow-covered mountains.'' 

Salhana, iuilolent and helpless, proved a mere puppet by the side of Garga- 
candra, ' the king maker,' who was the true power in the land. While anarchy 
reigned throughout the country, Salhana, with his brother Lotbana, indulged in 
low pleasures at the capital." Rival grandees, with the king's connivance, openly 
attacked Gargacandra there, hut failed to destroy his predominance. Retiring to 
the Sind Valley, the seat of his power, the Damara leader then opened negotiations 
with Sussala.'^ The latter did not fail to seize the favourable moment. He 
entered the Valley through Varahamula, and was soon joined by the troops which 
Salhana had sent against him. After accepting two daughters of Gargacandra as 
brides for himself and his son Jayasiriiha, Sussala occupied the capital and pro- 
ceeded to besiege Salhana in the palace. After a day passed in apprehension of 
treachery on the pai-t of Gargacandra, some resolute followers of Sussala at last 
broke into the barricaded palace and made Salhana prisoner (Vaisakha, A.D. 1112). 
His reign had lasted not fully four months.'' 

Sussala's character is described by Kalhana as resembling that of Uccala in 
many points.'" But his long fruitless struggles seem to have added to his natural 
harshness and to have developed a leaning towards cruelty, which the Chronicler 
does not attempt to palliate. The end of his brother was a warning example and 
fdlv justified the suspicion mth. which Sussala surrounded himself. Bat this, as 
well as another safeguard he adopted— the hoarding of treasures in the family- 
stronghold, Lohara— naturally impaired his popularity. His rule was one long 
succession of internal troubles, caused by rebellions of powerful Damaras whom 
Sussala in vain endeavoured to subdue completely. 

Within one month of his entry into S'rinagar Sussala had to face a dangerous 
rising of Gargacandra and his influential relatives who owned large estates in 
districts outside Lahara. The king had to carry Gargacandra's fortified seats in 
regular sieges before he could force this great feudal lord mto sabmission.* Safe 
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from Gargacandra's side, he was then able to proceed to the Lohara castle, where 
he imprisoned Salhana and Lothana, and renewed his alliance with the chiefs of 
the neighhouring hill-tracts. Sahasramafigala and other nobles whom Sussala had 
exiled, then attempted his overthrow by incursions from the Cinab Valley.'^ But 
their efforts soon lost importance when a serious pretender appeared on the scene in 
the person of Bhiksacara, Earsa's grandson. The young prince, whose escape to 
the court of Naravarman of Malava has already been mentioned, fell in at Kuru- 
ksetra (Thanesvar) with a party of hill-chiefs from Gampfi, Vallapura, and the 
adjacent valleys, who were on a pilgrimage to that Tirtha." The chiefs espoused 
the cause of the youthful claimant of the Kasmir throne, and formed marriage 
alliances with him. But the invasion they planned into Kaimir was frustrated oy 
internal feuds, and Bhiksacara for a time had to abandon liis ambitious aim.** 

110. Siissala seems to have utilized the short interval of coinparative rest to 
increase his resources by a more exacting revenue administration. For this purpose 
he raised the Kayastha Gauraka to the prime ministership, and allowed a free hand 
to his class-fellows whose oppression benefited his treasury, but also fostered dis- 
OperiitioLs apiiiist content.^ About the year 1117 Sussala felt himself strong enough to curb the 
O^rgacandra. power of Gargacandra, against whom his suspicion had been aroused by intrigues. 

Tor this purpose he raised a rival in MaUakostha, a Damara of Lahara, who was 
an enemy of Gargacandra. After several encoimters the latter was brought to bay 
high up in the Sind Yalley and forced to surrender.'^^ When some months later 
his position in Lahara had become untenable owing to the aggrandizement of his 
rival MaUakostha, Gargacandra repaired to the royal court. Sussala then took 
an early opportunity of imprisoning him together with his three sons, his own 
brothers-in-law, and finally had them all strangled (a.d. 1118).^* 

In the same year Sussala led an expedition against Somapala, chief of Raja- 
puri, who had invited the pretender Bhiksacara to nis court. Though successful in 
the attack on Rajapurl, Sussala failed to establish there Nagapala, Somapala's 
brother and rival, and after an occupation of seven months was obliged to retire to 
Id 1120 ^^^^ ^^^^•'^ discontent created by ill-advised measures 

of administration and oppressive imposts first broke out into open rebellion within 
the Lahara district. The imprisonment of prominent Pamaras who happened to 
be b Sussala's power, failed to allay the general unrest, Prthvihara, a valiant 
Damara, formed a league of territorial lords in the eastern part of the Yalley, and 
by the spring of the year 1120 the rising of the Damaxas was general.'^ While the 
Brahmans, exasperated by these troubles, vainly held their solemn fasts, Sussala's 
troops suffered repeated defeats at the hands of the rebels. When their attacks 
threatened the capital, the enraged Sussala had the Damaras whom he held as 
hostages executed with provoking cruelty.'' MaUakostha then brought Bhiksacara, 
who had approached from the Cinab Valley, into Kasmir, and thus gave the revolt 
unity and a well-defined object. Sussala's injudicious conduct disheartened his 
ofiBcers and troops, while the populace of the capital, whose fickleness and credulity 
Kalhana describes with much humour, was clamouring for the advent of the 
pretender." 
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A fresh victory of Prthviliara induced Susaala prudently to seud away his family 
to the safe retreat of the Lohara castle. In the month of S'ravana Bhiksacara joined 
Mallakostha in the Siiid Valley, and soon after the ring of the rebel forces closed 
around S'rlnagar.'^ During the intermittent siege which followed, Sussala defended 
the city with valour, and the Damaras, notwithstanding isolated successes in the 
environs, failed to pijas tr&to tlie defences of the capital. In one engagement the loss 
of the rebels is put at two hundred and fifty men,'- which leads us to suppose that 
the fighting must ham be,ea serious notwithstanding the long-protracted crisis. 
Inside the city Sussula b id to contend with Brahman assemblies which, by holding 
solemn fasts, endeavfiiirad to assume the direction of affairs. Treachery, too, was 
ripe among the troopH and their leaders, and desertions to the rebels were of daily 
occurrence.*' Dissensions among the latter delayed the catastrophe ; but ultimately 
an ^meute of soldiers in the city itself forced Sussala to look to his personal safety. 
On the 6th vadi of MftrgHiiras, 1120, Sussala marched out of S'rinagar followed 
by some faithful troops, and aft«r bribing dangerous opponents on the road to gain a 
free passage, ultimatoiy rcs-fhed Lohara with a few attendants." On Sussala's 
departure the officiab and troops in S'rinagar made common cause with the 
Damaras, and Bhiksacara was in triumph installed as king. 

111. The restoration of Harsa's lineage was destined to be of short duration. 
BHiKsiCABA, inexperienced and sensual by nature, was too busily engaged in tasting 
the pleasures of liis newly-gained throne to concern himself with its safety.'" The 
people throughout the land were at the mercy of Damara bands, who brooked no 
control, while rival ministers contended in the capital for what was left of regal 
power. The jealousy of the chief leaders of the Damaras, Prthvihara and Malla- 
kostha, led to violent quarrels which increased the confusion reigning in all affairs 
of state. Trade came to a stand-still, and money became scarce.'^ In the midst of 
such troubles Bimba, Bhiksacara's prime minister, led an expedition against 
Lohara. He secured the alliance of Somapala, the chief of Eajapuri, and was joined 
also by a force of ' Turuskas,' i.e. Muhammadans, under Sallara (Persian Sdldr ?) 
Vismaya.'^ In Vaisakha, 1121, Sussala met the invaders at Parnotsa, the present 
Punch, south of Lohara, and routed them completely. Joined by the Kasnurian 
soldiers who quickly deserted Bimba, Sussala then started on the march to 
reconquer Kasmir. His return was eagerly awaited by the people, who had lost 
their illnsions about Bhiksacara's rule. Brahman assembHes, attended by numeions 
Porohita-corporations, held solemn fasts directed against him, and the helpless 
prince, who had no resources, failed to appease them.^ On Sussala's approach 
many of Bhiksacara's former partisans came over to him. Marching rapidly from 
Huskapura Sussala unexpectedly appeared before S'rinagar, and unopposed by 
Bhiksacara, once more entered his capital after an absence of little over six months 
(Jyaistha, 1121).»9 

The ousted pretender then retired under Prthvihara's protection to the ter- 
ritory of Somapala, where he established himself at Pusyanana(}a (the present 
Pusiana), at the southern foot of the Pir Pantgal Pass. Prom this convenient 
place of refuge Prthvihara made soon a fresh irrnption, and securing the help of 
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some Damaras whom Sussala had failed to win over, attacked and defeated the 
royal troops at Vijayesvara.*"^ The victorious Damaras burned the famous temple 
of Oakradhara, in which many people of the neighbourhood had sought an asylum 
—an act of sacrilege which Kalhaiia declares the turning point in Bhiksacara's 
fortune.*^ 

Contest with During the fights which followed this event, Bhiksacara acquired military 

Bhik^acara. experience and displayed personal bravery. But the repeated successes he gained 
over Sussala's troops led to no decisive result ; for his increasing energy and 
strength roused apprehensions among his Damara partisans, who thought their 
own interests best protected by a continuance of the civil war.^- Sussala turned 
this disposition of the hostile Damaras to his own advantage, and ultimately 
forced Bhiksacara to retreat again to Pusyananada for the winter. Sussala used 
this respite to free himself by imprisonment or exile of those Kasmirian ministers 
and troop-leaders whose treachery he had learned to fear by experience, and replaced 
them by foreigners.*' Early in 1122 Bhiksacara retained with his adherents. 
Sussala, after gaining some advantages near Vijayesvava, had to retire to S'rinagar, 
and lost heavily on his passage of the Gambhira river;^' A protracted siege of 
S'rinagar followed during which Sussala could hold his own only owing to the 
devotion and courage of his Rajput condottieri, who seem to liave come from the 
hill regions south of Easmir and from the Panjab.''^ A great assault which the 
Damaras made upon the city from the south-east, led to a defeat of Bhiksacara on 
the Gropadri hill (Takht-i-Sulaiman).*'' It did not break the Damara power, but 
allowed Sussala once more to assume the offensive. The rest of the year passed 
over fights with varying fortune in different parts of the Valley. 
Siege of S'rinagar. ii2. The following year, 1123, brought still greater sufferings for the 
Famine (a.d. 11-3). gj^jg^^gjgj country. In the spring the host of Damaras again gathered around 
S'rinagar and a desperate siege ensued.*'' Its horrors were increased by a great 
conflagration, which laid the whole city in ashes.** Sussala, in this critical 
situation, succeeded in dispersing the besieging host, but found himself soon 
confronted by a fresh calamity. The fire had destroyed the great food-stores 
containing the rice required for the consumption of the city population,*' As 
communication with the villages was blocked by the Damaras, who also seized the 
new produce, the capital underwent a terrible famine which cost many lives. 

Sussala, disheartened by so many calamities and the death of his favourite 
queen Meghamafijari which occurred at that time, was thinking of abdication. 
With this view he had his eldest son Jayasiihha brought from the castle of Lohara 
and crowned as king on the first day of Asadha, 1123."" Sussala, however, 
changed his mind and retained the government in his own hands. Owing to the 
denunciations of intriguers he subsequently came to distrust his son, and even 
placed him under surveillance. After Jayasimha's formal coronation, Sussala 
gradually succeeded in effecting at least an outward pacification of the country. 
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He was aided in this by ilie want of union among the leading Damaras, and at last 
subdued thcDQ in timi, Bhibacara, however, remained at large, having found a 
refuge with some of his Ptimai'a supporters in the S'amala district.'^ 

In order to de&tioy his arch-enemy Sussala had made a secret pact with 
TJtpala, the treacbcroui agent of Tikka, a powerful baron in the Devasarasa 
district. TJtpala prGriii.-K i to kill Bhiksacara and his own master." In reality, 
however, he informed fche latter of the king's intention and plotted for the death of 
Sussala. By the iiitiirjacy into which the king had allowed himself to be drawn 
with the scheming trsjtor, he himself offered the opportunity for the execution of 
the design. Not be -ding the warnings of his trusted servants, he received 
without them and i;T:>r'.i:.aded by guards, Utpala and some other conspirators, and 
thus fell an easy prey to their murderous plot, on the new moon day of Phalgana, 
1128.^ Though the aiiiaber of Utpala's accomphces was small, a general stampede 
of the royal guards and attendants ensued, which allowed the murderers not only 
to retreat in safsty, bat to carry off their victim's head as well as his body. 

It appears from Earhftjia's narrative that JiTASlMHA. was, at the time of the 
murder, in the capital, but in a residence distant from the royal palace. To assure 
his safety he procJaimed a general amnesty, and called to his help Pancacandra, 
who had succeeded to his father Gargacandra's estates it Lahara." On the day 
following the murder, Bhiksacara was marching on S'rinagar, but heavy snowfall 
delayed mm on the road, and in the meantime Pancacandra joined the new king. 
His sudden attack threw Bhiksacara's rapidly-gathered host into disorder, and 
their flight left Jaya-simha in possession of the capital.*' Trusty officers of Sussala 
were hurrying towards the city with their troops, and when some of these had 
succeeded in cutting their way through the pamara hands which infested the 
roads, Jayasiriiha's position became more assured."* 

When Bhiksacara, after the melting of the snow, was marching upon the city 
with the coUected Damara force, Sujji, the best of Sussala's foreign troop-leadera, 
met him on the bank of the Gambhira and repulsed him with great loss.'^ Other 
successes of the royal troops followed, and as Laksmaka, J ayasimha's chief adviser, 
brought over most of the influential Damaras by judicious bribes, Bhiksacara was 
at last forced to retire from Kasmir.^^ Within four months of Sussala's murder 
Jayasiihha found himself at least nominally master of the land. But Kalhana 
justly observes that the elements of unrest, " the Damaras who were like kings," 
had remained uncurbed, while the resources of the people and the kin^ alike were 
well-nigh exhausted by the preceding struggles.'' 

113. Kalhana wnen attempting a description of Jayasirhha's character, justly 
insists that in judging of his conduct and achievements as a ruler it is neoeseary 
to take into consideration the state of affairs which he found at the commencement 
of his reign.*" Since the revolution, which had brought the family of Malla to the 
throne, the land-holding barons, big and small, had obtained a share of inde- 
pendence, which even in times of comparative peace must have seriously curtailed 
the king's power and authority. The tbrtifled residences of the Damaj-as, frequently 
mentioned oy the term upaveiana, were, like the castles of medieval feudal lords, 
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centres of territorial divisions in which, though they may have often comprised 
not more than a couple of villages, the king's authority could assert itself only by 
armed force at times of unrest. This condition of things continued for centuries 
after Kalhana's time, far into the Muhammadan period, and its recollection still 
lingers in the tradition of the agricultural population of Kasmir."^ 

Sussala's reign of sixteen years had passed in a succession of attempts to 
hreak the power of the territorial harons by sheer force of arms. But these 
endeavours, notwithstanding the personal courage and the perseverance which 
Sussala had displayed in them, had failed in their object. Jayasimha had succeeded 
to the throne in the midst of an open rebellion, when the land was still suffering 
from the many wounds caused by the preceding struggles. 
Jajasimha's policy. If, notwithstanding these ominous predicaments, he was able to secure a 
footing and to maintain his role for twenty-seven years in comparative safety, we 
must ascribe this result mainly to a change of policy closely connected with liis 
peraonal character. This presents itself clearly enough in Kalhana's detailed 
narrative. We see from it that what Jayasimha chiefly relied upon in his initial 
struggles and subsequent political relations was cunning diplomacy and un- 
scrupulous intrigue. Kalhana has nowhere to tell us of acts of personal bravery 
of the king, but on the other hand gives us ample proof of hia skill in plotting and 
of his self-possession. By the side of these qualities we note a conspicuous want 
of firmness and decision which accounts for the ascendency gained over the king by 
a succession of favourites. This moral defect, probably, also prevented him &om 
reaping more permanent advantages from otherwise well-designed measures, and 
may explain some acts of striking ingratitude and treachery for which it would be 
difdcult to assign any serious political motives. 
Bhik?&c8ra's Laksmaka, who was at the head of affairs during the early period of Jaya- 

return. siriiha's reign, had purchased a brief interval of peace from the Damaras, during 
which TJtpala, Sussala's murderer, was captured and killed. But in the autumn of 
the same year fresh troubles broke out and Bhiksacara returned in rapid marches 
from the south."' The measures adopted by Sujji, the brave commander-in-chief, 
discomfited the rebels and forced the pretender once more to retire. Sujji, however, 
himself was soon driven into exile tnrough the jealousy of Laksmaka and other 
courtiers, and there joined in the schemes which Bhiksacara and other refugees 
were preparing for the overthrow of Jayasimha.^ Bhik^iicara, impatient to renew 
the struggle, proceeded to the Kasmir frontier without awaiting Sujji, and was 
watching for the rising of his Damara allies when the approach of a force, sent 
against him by Jayasirhha, obliged him to throw himself into the castle of 
Bha?iicara kiUed Banasala, held by a Khasa chief, at the southern foot of the B<in''hal Pass." There 
{a.d. 1130). „(^g besieged by the royal troops in the spring, 1130, and ultimately betrayed 
by the Khaias whom Laksmaka had bribed. The DAmaras, who had followed the 
royal camp with treacherous designs, were outwitted or bought off by Laksmaka 
and shamefully abandoned Bhiksacara to his doom. Deserted by the Khasas and 
his own followerB, the unlucky pretender bravely faced the soldiers sent for his 
capture and sold Ids life dearly.'^ 
^LohjOT '* Jayasimha, who had watched the issue at Vijaye^vara from a safe distance, 
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had scarcely received the cut-off head of his most dangerous enemy when news 
reached him of an unexpected catastrophe and the appearance of a new rival. 
Lothana, who had been imprisoned with his brother Salhana on the accession of 
Sussala, had outlivfid his elder brother, and was still kept in captivity in the 
Lohara castle. A conspiracy among the ofScials in charge had set him free from 
lus fetters one night while the trusted commander was by chance absent. When 
the latter hastened baci< in the morning he found Lothana crowned as king and in 
possession of all thf) treasure which Sussala had hoarded at Lohara.^ 

Jayasimha, realii^ing the danger arising from the loss of the family stronghold, Siege of Lohara 
despatched a eonsidejii.bio force under Laksmaka across the mountains to retake 
Lohara. The blockij.dft by which the Kasmirian leaders endeavoured to reduce the 
hill-fortress, produced no result, until at last the dangerous summer fevers of the 
surrounding valleys and the approach of a force from Rajapurl, led by Sujji, obliged 
the royal troops to lieiit a retreat towards Kasmir.*' On the difiSeult mountain route 
which they took and v/bich, o-\ving to Kalhana's accurate description, I was still able 
to trace, this retreat soon developed iuto a complete rout.*" During the stampede of 
the Kasmirians, whoas cowardice and previous bravado are humorously described, 
Laksmaka was made a captive.^' Of those who escaped to Kasmir, thousands are 
said to have died from fatal fevers contracted during the expedition. Laksmaka 
was subsequently ransomed from the chief of Rijapuri, and returning to Kasmir 
resumed his position as Jayasimha's chief adviser. 

114. Lothana, who thus remaiaed in undisputed possession of Lohara, made 
Sujji his minister, and maintained himself with nis help for a time against the 
intrigues by which Jayasirhha endeavoured to regain his lost possession.^" But 
already in the following winter (Phalguna, 1131) Lothana was deposed by a 
conspiracy of his former partisans in favour of Mallarjuna, a son of Sussala and 
half-brother of Jayasimha, who was kept as a prisoner in the Lohara castle.^i 
MaUarjuna proved a very feeble ruler and squandered in wanton extravagance the 
great treasures which had been deposited by Sussala at Lohara. In fear of the 
troops which Jayasimha despatched against Mm, MaUarjuna agreed to pay tribute.T^ 
His position at Lohara was again and again threatened by attacks of nis uncle, the 
deposed Lothana, who had secured the support of the powerful Damara refugee 
Kosthesvara, a son of Prthvihara. The latter, profiting by these feuda between uncle 
and nephew, established himself practically as master in the valleys around Lohara, 
and made also Mallarjuna's hold on the castle precarious. Jayasimha then won over Lohara retaken. 
Kosthesvara, and, seizing the favourable opportunity, sent a force under Sujji, 
whom be had previously recalled to Kasmir and reinstated in his ofiSces, to retase 
Lohara. Thereupon MaUarjuna abandoned the stronghold and fled to Bajapuri 
territory.''' 

Sujji did not long enjoy the credit of having recovered Lohara. For Jaya- Murder of Sujji 
sirhha, whom the calumnies of his courtiers and a feeling of jealousy had rendered (^•°- ^^^)- 
suspicious of Sujji, secretly encouraged intrigues against that valiant minister. 
When Sujji became aware of these, and was taking counter-measures, the king 
himself had him treacherously murdered through one of his own officers (a.d. 
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1133].''* When the foul deed was done, Jayasiihha, who had been anxiously await- 
ing the result, breathed freely again, and turning with vigour upon the relatives 
and adherents of Sujji, had them cruelly killed. The miu-derer of Sujji, Eularaja, 
was rewarded with the office of city-prefect, while Sanjapiila, Sujji's rival and the 
king's helpmate in the plot, was raised to the position of commander-in-chief.'' 

Jayasiihha by similar means endeavoured to rid himself of Kosthesvara, the 
powerful Damara, who had returned to Kasmir. The attempt at mui'der failed, 
but after some fighting the Damara was obliged to flee abroad, where he joined 
Mallarjuna on the occasion of a Kuruksetra pilgrimaged^ The two then endeavoured 
to stir up a rebellion in Kasmir, and for this purpose betook themselves to a mountain 
plateau on the Pir Pantsal Range, When their roving inroads were checked by 
the royal troops posted in the neighbourhood of their fastness," Kosthesvara once 
more made peace with the king, and Mallarjuna fled southwards, On his retreat he 
was stopped by a loyal local chief in Lohara territory.'^ The description of the 
precautions taken by the envoy whom Jayasimha sent to secure the pretender, 
shows us clearly that the routes through the mountains forming the southern border 
of Kasmir were entirely at the mercy of marauding Khasa hiU-meu.''' Mallarjuna 
ignominiously surrendered, and was in the autumn, 1135, safely imprisoned at 
S'rinagar. 

Jayasiriiha next succeeded by means of a treacherous attack in securmg the 
person of Kosthesvara and his brother Catuska, and subsequently rid himself by 
murder also of another powerful Damara, Vijaya of Kalyanapura.*^ About this 
time there died Citraratha who after Sujji's death had been Jayasiihha's most 
influential minister, and was succeeded by S'rngara.^^ The latter had risen from a 
humble position and by doubtful means. But his administration appears to have 
been effective, and to this we may perhaps partly attribute the period of rest which 
the country enjoyed during the years immediately following. 

Kalhana indicates this peaceful interval by describing the various acts of piety 
performed by Jayasimha, and the numerous pious foundations made about the same 
period by ministers and others.*' It is characteristic that Jayasiriiha himself is 
mainly praised for his restorations of ruined temples, Mathas, etc. This form of 
the king's pious activity is easily understood if we take into account on the one 
hand the great damages which the long civil wars and consequent neglect must 
have caused to sacred buildings, and on the other the limited extent of the resources 
which the exhausted land could furnish. Of the structures ascribed to the various 
ministers and other members of Jayasiriiha's court, none can be traced in ruins or 
in other records, and it is highly probable that notwithstanding Kalhana's fulsome 
Foreign relations. P^se they were also of a modest description. The friendly relations with distant 
foreign kingdoms which Kalhana mentions in the same connection as indications of 
the splendour of Jayasiriiha's rule at this prosperous period, are, however, curiously 
attested by the description already quoted which the poet Mahkha gives of the 
Sabha held by his brother Alariikara, one of Jayasiriiha's ministers. Among the 
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pei"floii!i present there are introduced to us the Rmbassadorfi of Go^•indacand^a, king 
of Kiinyakubja or Kaiiauj, and of Aparuditya, the S'llahara prince of the Konkan; 
both of these rulers lue known to us from inscriptions.^' 

115. Some tuiH'beforeS'rngrira'sdeath, which seems to have occurred about 1140,** 
Jayasimha endeavoured to profit by troubles wMch had broken out among his Dard 
neighbours in the jjoili after the death of their king, Yasodhara, in order to extend 
his power in the direc tioi! of that territory.*' The attempt proved fruitless, but 
induced Viddasiha, whiiLad made himself ruler over the Dards, to stir up trouble 
for Jayasiriiba bimifjit. Encouraged by the Dards Lothana, the old pretender, 
who was a refugee i;i hill tract outside Ka'^mir, joined in 1143 Alariikuracakra, a 
powerful Damara ivi (Jie district of Karnfiha, on the Upper Sisangafiga. Belying 
on the help of the neighbouring Dai-ds, with whose chief he was connected by 
relationship, this tiiiiiriing territorial Ijaron rose in open rebellion, nominally for 
Lothana's cause,''' The yurest spread from the Kisangahga Valley into Kasmir 
proper and the dagger >J a general rising of the Damaras obliged Jayasiifaha to take 
active measures for the capture of bis rival. 

Lothana, v/lui was accompanied by Vigraharaja, a half-brother of Jayasimha, 
and Bhoja, a son of King Salhana, at the approach of the royal troops took refuge 
in S'irabsilakottii, a bill-castle of Alamkaraeakra on the Kisanganga.'^ la this 
stronghold, the position of which I succeeded iu tracing, on a rocky ridge some 
miles below S'ardi and close to the border of the Dard portion of the Kisanganga 
Valley, Lothana and his princely followers underwent a memorable siege which 
Kalhana describes in great detail. When Dhanya, Jayasiriiha's minister, had 
overcome the serious difficulties to military operations arising from the alpine 
climate of the locality and the lateness of the season, the fort was closely invested.** 
Alathkaracakra, its owner and defender, was looking upon Lothana and his relatives 
as hostages for his own safety, and took care to prevent their escape when it might 
still have been possible. After the siege had continued for some time, the food 
supplies of the defenders became exhausted, and even their access to water difBeult. 
Bhoja, the most active of the rebel princes, made a desperate attempt to escape, but 
failed in his attempt to descend the precipitous cliffs which guarded the fort 
towards the river, and secretly again sought its shelter. The hard-pressed Damara 
then agreed to purchase the raising of the siege by deUvering up Lothana and 
Ti^aharaja, while he retained Bhoja for future eventualities. Thus these two 
princes, too, came into the power of Jayasimha (Phalguna, lli-l).'' 

Bhoja who, after the betrayal of his relatives, saw good reason to distTust the 
Di'imara's intentions, managed to escape from the latter's stronghold with a few 
followers, and after an adventurous journey across the snow-covered mountains in 
the depth of winter, reached the Dard territory in safety."' Hospitably received by 
Viddasiha, its ruler, he then received the offer of Bajavadana, an influential and- 
discontented officer of Jayasiriiba, to raise a rebellion in his favour. Bhoja did not 
hesitate to accept the pact, and soon powerful Damaras like Trillaka and Gataska 
were in open revolt.'* While the king's ministers were attempting to suppress the 
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Invasion of Bhoja. revolted larons and disorder was rapidly spreading through tte laad, Bhoja 
approached from the north to claim the crown. He was accompanied by the Dard 
Mng, who had espoused his cause, and by allied Mleccha chiefs from the Upper Indus, 
Rajavadana guided the invading force, which reached unopposed the vicmity of the 
Volur lake.''' An ill-advised attack of the Dards met with a check and produced 
confusion. When subsequent intrigues of Naga, a personal enemy of Eajavadana, 
had spread distrust against the latter, Bhoja's allies turned back to their native 
hills, and finally left Bhoja once more in the hands of Alamkaraoakra, the Damaia,'' 
These events took place in the autumn, 1144. 

Rajavadana's initial success had excited the jealousy of Trillaka and other 
influential Damaras, who distrusted him as he was not one of their own class, They 
accordingly put up another leader of rebellion in Lothaka, a son of Sussala's old 
adversary, Prthvinara. His attack coming from the south of the Valley seriously 
threatened Jayasimha. But the efforts of the faithful minister Rilhana led to a 
defeat of the Damara just about the same time when the Dards retreated.'* 
Intrigues of l]g_ That these successes were not sufficient to completely, reassure the king's 

Rajavadana. ^^^^^ ^ig^j^y indicated by the fact that Rajavadana and the rebellious Damaras 
were allowed to make their peace and to retain their possessions. Rajavadana did 
not abandon his intrigues, and in order to levy blackmail from the king, secured 
the person of Bhoja and placed him in a Khas'a fort situated in the mountains 
west of Kjamarajya.'* The control Rajavadana thus had over a dangerous rival 
prevented Jayasimha from using any forcible means to break his ascendency. The 
winter, 114445, passed in a protracted game of diplomatic moves between the king 
and Rajavadana in which Bhoja formed the prize. In this Rajavadana had the 
best, for he not only kept hold of the pretender, but also managed to rid himself, 
with the direct aid of the beguiled king, of Naga, his old adversary.'' The murder 
of the latter in the royal camp caused great commotion among his Damara relatives 
who now flocked to Rajavadana's side. It also alarmed Bhoja, who thereupon 
endeavoured to assure his safety by secretly treating with Jayasimha for his own 
surrender. 

Surrender of Kalhana's narrative, which in these concluding portions has suffered in 

clearness owing to the textual defects noted in a previous chapter,'^ treats us in 
somewhat wearisome detail to all petty incidents of the negotiations between the 
king and Bhoja." The latter distrusting, not without good reason, Jayasimha's 
diplomacy, insisted on KalhanikiV, the chief-queen, mediating between them and 
acting as surety.'* This rfile was accepted by the queen, who moved into camp 
towards the north-western frontier district to receive Bhoja on his surrender. This 
was not effected without much delay and mutual alarms ; for the Damaras, gathering 
round Rajavadana, were eager for a fresh revolt and unwilling to let Bhoja slip 
out of their power. When the royal troops sent in advance to receive Bhoja were 
at last within close reach of the Damara camp, the danger of an open conflict 
seemed imminent. Finally, while the king's ministers were trembling for their 
safety, Bhoja put an end of the strabed situation by open flight into the royal 
camp (Jyaistha, 1145).™ 
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Jayasiriiha received ids relative, who had ceased to be a dangerous rival, 
with kindness in the capital, presented him to the royal ladies and provided for 
his maintenance on a scale suited to his rank. Kalhana, who throughout shows 
sjTnpathy for Bhoja, very distinct from his contemptuous treatment of the other 
pretenders, Lothana and Mallarjuna, draws a very favourable picture of his 
subsequent conduct at Javasirhha's court.'"^ When Bhoja had made his peace 
with Jayasirhha, the incipient Damara rising collapsed. The powerful Trillaka, 
whom the king wished to curb, resisted at first with success the open attack made 
upon him by the royal troops, but was subsequently forced to humbly sue for his 
life. Eajavadana, wli" had risen in rebellion, was also defeated, but bravely 
continued the strugglii uatil treacherously murdered by bravos in Jayaairhha's 
employ.^"' 

Disposing by similar uics - if other Damara leaders whom he had learned to Subjection of 
fear, Jayasimha seems to secured peace for the few remaining years which are D&maras. 
dealt with in Kalhana's v;-url'. Thft coronation of Gulhapa, Jayasiihha's eldest 
son, who was still a cKiid, as mht of Lohara, took place at this time and was 
probably intended to secure, bis ssUiicesRion against future risks.^"* The Chronicler 
then records the death of several royal servants, who had played a part in his 
previous narrative, and furnishes us with some curious glimpses of contemporary 
municipal administration in the obitiiaiy of Kularaja, the worthy oity-prefect, who 
had gained this position by his services at the murder of Sujji.^'^ 

Eeferences to some pious endo\vmeat8 of Jayasirhha are followed by a longer 
list of various religious foundations made by members of his court and their 
families. This list, which looks like a supplement to the one previously given, 
furnishes some indications as to Kalhana's personal connections, and is of interest 
also as mentioning Mahkha, Kalhana's fellow-poet.^"^ The concluding verses of Jayasiihha'B family. 
Kalhana's work are devoted to an encomium on Jayasirhha's queen Radda. and 
his children.^'* The four sons, who were bom to him from Eadda besides Gulhana, 
were still in infancy. The names of three of them taken from kings prominent 
in Kasmir tradition, Jayapida, Lalitaditya, Yas'askara, must curiouBly remind us 
of the grand names of Eoman history which we find revived in the last reigns of 
the decaying Empire. Of Jayasirhha's daughters one, Menila, was married to 
Bhupala, the young chief of Rajapuri. Ghatotkaca, the husband of Rajyasri, 
seems to have been a princeling from the neighbouring hills, and to have 
distinguished himself by successfiil raids in the direction of Urasa or Hazara. 

The brief mention of these exploits closes Kalhana's account of contemporary 
Kas'mir history which brings us down to the twenty-second year of Jayasimha's 
reign, a.d. 1149-50. From Jonaraja's work we leam that Jayasithha ruled for five 
years longer, during which he undertook a successful expedition against the 
' Yavanas.' But the later Ohronicler's record is very brief and does not offer 
any supplement to the picture which Ealhana has drawn for us of Jayasirhha and 
contemporary Easmir, 
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SECTION VII.— KASMIR AFTEK KALHANA. 

117. The preceding analysis of the contents of .Books vii. and viii. must 
have stown how small were the events, how limited the political interests and 
influences of that period of Kasmir history for which Kalhana's work furnishes the 
fullest and most trustvrorthy information. Petty as a great part of this narrative 
must appear to us, its value from a historical point of view does not lie merely 
in the truthful picture it presents of contemporary life and local conditions. It 
also helps us considerahly to understand the subsequent course of the political 
destinies of the country and to realize in it some leading features of Kasmir history 
generally. 

We have seen that the century and a half which passed from the accession of 
the Lohara dynasty to the date of Kalhana's Chronicle, represent a period filled for 
the greatest part hy a succession of rebellions and interual disturbances of all 
kinds. Yet notwithstanding the signs of progressive political disorganization and 
consequent economical decay which are so manifest in Kalhana's narrative, we look 
in vain for an indication of the serious risks of foreign conquest to which suoli a 
chronic condition of internal disorder might be supposed to have exposed the 
country, particularly from the south where, in the meantime, Muhammadan power 
had spread irresistibly through the whole of the Indian plains. 
Later Hindu rule. Jonaraja's record shows that for nearly two centuries after Kalhana's time 
Hindu rule maintained itself in Kasmir, though the princes were weak and helpless 
and the material prosperity of the Valley more and more fading. When at last 
Shah Mir, a powerful condottiere who had come to Kasmir from the south, deposed 
Queen Kota, the widow of the last Hindu ruler, and founded a Muhammadan 
dpasty (a.d. 1339),^ the change marked no revolution either in the foreign 
relations of Kasmir or in its internal conditions. Islam made its way into Kasmir 
not by forcible conquest but by gradual conversion, for which the influx of 
foreign adventurers both from the south and from Central Asia had prepared 
the ground. 

Introduction of 118. The adoption of Islam by the gi'sat mass of the population which became 
Isl&m. an accomplished fact during the latter half of the fourteenth century but which 
probably began already towards the close of the Hindu rule, did neither affect the 
independence of the country nor at first materially change its political and cultural 
conditions. The administration remained as before in the hands of the traditional 
official class, the Brahmans, for whom a change of religion presented no advantage 
and who accordingly retained their inherited status, together with its literary 
traditions ^ The fanatical bigotry of a single Muhammadan ruler, Sikandar, who 

' Compare for Shah Mir's usurpation, Jonar. considerable penod after the end of Hindu 

(Bo. ed.), 339 8<jq., for his on^n, tb. 142 sqq. rule the medium of official communication 

• The conditions here indicated are illus- and record in Kasmir is ehown by the Loka- 

tmted by the frequent references found in praka<a (compare for this text, below Note /f, 

Jonar&ja^ and S'rivara's Chronicles to Brah- iv. 495, 5 10, and Memoir, § 26). The miuufoia 

mans holding high official posts under the forms for official documents, reports, etc., 

early Sultins. That Sanakrit remained for a which are contained in this remarkable hand- 
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earned for himself the characteristic epithet Butshikast, " the Idol-breaker," helps 
only to put into stronger relief the tolerance— or may we say, indifference— of the 
princes who preceded and followed him. Under the long and exceptionally peaceful 
rule of his son Zaiuu-l-'abidin (a.d. 1420-70) who was a patron of Sanskrit learning 
and— occasionally a pil^frim to the ancient Tirthas of the Valley,* Hindu traditions 
distinctly rea8seri.ed theraselves while the country enjoyed something like a return 
of its old prosperity. 

A series of weak Sultans followed. During their nominal reigns the land '^"^^^^^^j"^** 
became again dividdii lunong rival factions of territorial barons whose intrigues and 
contests form the dospst jjarallel to those of the turbulent Damaras of Kalhana's 
time. In the mid:.!: oP this period falls the first direct conquest of Kasmir by a 
foreign invader of .vliicb we have a distinct historical record. Mirza Haidar's 
inroad from Ladalc (a.d, 1532) which brought Kasmir for a time into the power of 
the brave Turkish leader and of which he himself has left us a graphic account,* 
was not a mere apif odc. It forms part of the great movement which carried the 
last wave of Northern conquerors, the Turks of Babar into India. Miiza Elaidar 
had to leave Ka-^air for other fields of exploit, but the Mughal empire he had 
helped to found, did not abandon its claim to the Valley. Mirza Haidar himself, 
A.D. 1540, regained possession of Kasmir from the south, nominally on behalf of 
the fugitive Emperor Humayun, and ruled it until his death, eleven years later." 
After his regency Kasmir became once more the scene of long-continued strife 
among the great feudal famihes which set up and deposed their puppet-kings in 
rapid succession. When the great task of consolidating the Mughal empire in 
Northern India had at last been accomplished, Akhar's forces crossed the mountains 
and finally incorporated Kasmir in the Mughal dominion (a,d. 1586) . 

119. Akhar's conquest marks the commencement of the modem history of 
Kasmir. However interesting to the historical student the subsequent period 
may be which saw Kasmir as the cherished summer residence of an imperial 
court ruling the whole of India, its conditions are too different to help us much 
in comprehending the peculiar aspects of Kasmir history in its earlier epochs. 
Though the conservative instinct of the population was bound to maintain 
much of the old traditions and customs, yet the close political connection with 
a great empire and the free intercourse with other territories subject to it 
necessarily transformed in many ways the political and economical situation of 
the country. 



book of Ka^mirian administrative routine, 
are drawn up in a curious Sanskrit jargon 
full of Persian and Arabic words which must 
have become current in Kaimii soon after 
the introductiou of Isl&m. The character of 
these forms leaves no doubt as to their 
faithfully reproducing in style as well as in 
contents the actual official correspondence of 
the period intermediate between the com- 
mencement of Muhammadan rule and the 
adoption of Persian as the official language 
of Kaimii administration. 

The continued popular use of Sanskrit 
even among Muhammadans is strikingly 
proved by the Sanskrit inscription on a tomb 
in the cemeteiy of Bahi'u-^-^n $&hib at 



S'rinagar, which was put up m the reign of 
Sult&n Muhammad Sniih, and which bears a 
date corresponding to a.d. 14&i (see Z.D.M.G., 
xl. p. 9, and Ind. Ant, ii. p. 153). Brief 
Sanskrit inscriptions, without dates, have 
been found by me on a nmnber of old 
Muhammadan tombs at S'rinagar, near 
Martaiid) ^d elsewhere. 

> Compare for Zainu-l-'&bidin's literary 
patronage, Joiutr. (Bo. ed.), 1047 sqq. ; Srlo. 
1. 464 sqq. ; for his vidta to places of Hindu 
pilgrimage, Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1066 sqq., 133S 
sqq. ; Sriv. i. 474 sqq, 

< See Tirikh^ Sastidi, pp. 423 sqq. 

' Compare~^ariU^' JiaMdi, pp. 48S aqq. ; 
it. Introd. pp. 18 sqq. 
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Continuity in his- It is otherwise with the period which lies between the Mughal annexation and 
torical conditions the time of Ealhana. Here we see the historical conditions of Kasmir such as they 
of Ka«inir. appear to us in the later portion of the Eajatarangini, maintained in all essential 
points, It is in the light of the ample and accurate information that Kalhana's 
work supplies regarding these conditions, that we have to interpret the scanty and 
and often disjointed accounts that we receive of the ahove indicated period in tie 
later Sanskiit Chronicles. The historical continuity which thus manifests itself is 
most striking in respect of the independence preserved by the country notwith- 
standing centuries of internal weakness, and also in respect of the social and 
administrative organization which even the introduction of Islam was unahle to 
modify materially. 

It is not difficult to realize the ultimate cause of this continuity with the 

guidance of Kalhana's record. It shows us clearly that it was solely the protection 
offered by the great mountain ramparts which had secured to the country for so 
long a period, immunity from foreign aggression irrespective of the want of internal 
resources. The peculiarity of the geographical position which we shall have 
occasion to discuss elsewhere in detail,'' explains equally that remarkalle 
individuality which characterizes the historical development of the country and 
constitutes its chief interest. The results of this isolation still strike us everywhere 
in modem Kasmir after centuries of foreign dominion, and the deep traces it has left 
in the character and habits of the people, are not likely to be effaced for a longtime 
to come. 

• See below, Memoir, §§ 36-40. 
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NOTE i.-§ 6. 

KALHANA AND THE HARSAOAWTA. 



The foUowiDg list gives a selection from the large number of passages which by close 
agreement in the use of rare words and phrases and in other peculiarities of style illustrate 
the relation between Buna's Earsacarita and Kalharia's Chronicle, The list has been prepared 
from materials coUectecl for me by Pandit Govind Kaul. The close lexical affinity of the 
Rajatarangini, witli the work of Bina has been duly noticed already by Mr. Thomas, the 
translator of the Hsxsacarita ; compare Vienna Oriental Journal, p. 33; J.R.A.S. 1899, 
p. 485, 

The passages of t>.o }larsaoarita are quoted according to the pagination of the Nirnaya- 
sigara Press edition, Kowibsy, 1892. 



20. 
50. 



77. 
79. 



84. 

85. 
119. 
127. 

128. 
148. 
172. 
179. 
186. 
189. 
190. 
217. 
217. 

217. 
218. 
220. 
226. 
228. 
329. 
241, 
247. 
269, 
288, 



Harsacur-ita. 

jfiatvvargam agaiiayyipyavagaija 
samphuflftmaljSkidihavalattahaso ma- 

ha,kslah 
kalyan&bhinivesi 

savinayam abhisata igacchata pra- 
viSata 

tejasab paramanubhir iva kevalair 
nirmitam 

bhasvadbimbadharetia prasannftvalo- 
kitena candramukhena krsQakejena 
vapiiB& sarvadev&rataram ira 

ks^'^bfimunir 

caturudadhiked&rakutumbi 
alamkaram abarhkftrasya 
subhatabhujajayastambhavil&sasala' 

bhanjik&m 
srapne 'pyasambhtLvitam 
atikrftmati kale 
"pras&daTittamanoratha" 
avandhyapras&de 
""clmaramaniccala" 
anumartum ivodyat&su 
°nirm&i^aparara&i>un 
tanunap&ti pitasarpi^i 
namantu iir&msi dhanuihsi ca 



mumoc&fig&ni ^ayanatale 
bhrtyat&m apyaparibhiitam 
atiganavedi vasudha 
kramopaciyamina^ 
8th&napll]a° 
dantavi9opade£&cSTy&° 
"gT&magrahanagbagnaraAya 
asamt&p&rh& 

yuktftyuktavic&rajiinyatvicca 



Rnjataraiiffirii. 

sagai}o 'vaga^o 

utpbullabakulacrharih I attahasah 

krtantasya 
kalyun&bbinivesina 
agacchata pravisatetyucyam&no 

taijasair eva sasrje param&^u- 
bhih 

bhasradbimbadharam kr-sijake- 

lim sarvadevamayim 

iva 

kasth&muner iva 
nihSefakmakedirakutumbinam 
alamk&ram ahamkrteh 
yadbhujastambho jayasrisftla- 

bhanjikam 
svapne 'pi yad asaihbh&vyaih 
atikr&mati kale 
prasidavitto bhubhartur 
tasy&vandhyaprasadatvaiii 
cfi,maramarullola° 
anugantum ivodyat&h 
nirm&paparamaidavah 

Sitasarpu iv&nalah 
hanMsi ^irSmsyadya nama- 
yanto 
krp&T^amaoidarpaqe 
iayaniyavimiikt&Agas 
bI^tyat&m niaparibhav&m 

ehUganam iva kf onim 
amopaciyam&nena 
sth&nap&lair 
dantavi^&v&dyodyame 
viragr&maghasmarah 
asamt&pftrh&t&m 
yukttyuktaTicaxabshyamanasah 



viii. 2126, 

iv. 450. 
iv. 467. 
iii. 232. 



vii. 874. 



iii. 416. 
viii. 2391. 

iii 101. 
viii, 1749. 

ii. 64. 
vii. 67. 

iii. 82 
vii. 290. 

i.7& 
i. 81. 

vii, 466. 

vi. 274. 

iv. 638, 

viii. 924. 
iii, 98. 

viii. 8S2. 

vii. 224. 
iii. 100, 
iii. 151. 

viii. 811, 
viii. 2590. 
viii. 1519. 

i, 41. 
vi.20e. 



Compare also for close correspondence in purport and pbrateology the verses found in 
Sarmar. pp. 166 (fl. 1), 207, mth Rajatar. viii. 1216, 1401. 



APPENDIX I. 



CHRONOLOGICAL AND DYNASTIC TABLES OF KALHANA'S RECOBD 

OF KA^MlR kings; 



FIRST BOOK. 



Gonanda I \ 

DUnodua I 

Ya£orati 

GtmandsIL 

Thirty-fiTe kings 'lost' . 

Lava 

Eufe 

Khagendia. 

Suietidra 

Godhara 

SOTBi^a 

Janaka 

S'adoara 

Aioka 

Jalauka 

Dbnodara n 

Hufka, Jnf ka, Einifka . 
AbhimanynL .... 



Accession assumed Kali Samvat 653 (Laukika S. 628).- 



; Aggregate length of reigns 1266 years (Laukika S. 

6i8—m4)? 



' In these tables the dat«B and chronological 
Ague* which are directly named hy Kalhi^a, 
an shown in BomMi type. Those dates and 
figures whidh hafe been duived \ij oalonlation 



from other statements in the Chronicle, vn 
printed in Italie type. 

> Compare lUgat. i. 61 and ncte i. 65-66 ; alio 
abore, Iniroi. i 58. 

' See I. U and above, S GO. 
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GonandaDI. . 

Indrajit .... 
B&Ta^a .... 
Vibhi?aija II. . 
Nara I, (Kimnaia) . 
Siddha .... 
Utpal&ksa 
Hirai^yak^a 
Hirat^yakula . 
Vasukula .... 
Mihirakula 

Baka . . . . 

K^itinanda 

Vaaananda 

Nara II 

Akfa .... 
Gh>p&ditya 

GrokaiQa ... * 
Khifikhila^Narendriditya 
Tudhiffhira 



Aggregate length of reigns 



Duntioa of Reign. 



Datea of Acceflsion. 










Tears. 


Month!. 






ion I fi fi 


oO 











ft 

0 




iifOZ-^D — U 


00 






tiUii — 0 — y 


oU 


0 




JU^—U — U 


oO 


D 




ji'oo — 0 — y 


4U 


y 




iiiZJf — 0 — U 


nU 






iiioi it r\ 
iilbJf. — 0 — U 


OA 


ft 

u 




iQAf inn 

'J2H—9—0 


Q'7 

Oi 


f 






ac\ 
dU 








60 


— 


— 












63 




13 


2505— 4~1S 


30 






26S5—4—1S 


62 


2 




SSffl—6-lS 


60 






S6i7—G—13 


60 






27ff!—6—lS 


60 




6« 


S767—6—19 


57 


11 




SSS5-5-19 


36 


3 


10 


SS61—S—e9 


34 


S 


1- 




1002 




! 



SECOND BOOK 



Pratftp&ditja I, 
Jalaukas . 
Timjina I. 
Vijaya 

Jayendra . _ . 
Samdhimati-AiyaTlja 



Aggtegate length of reigns 





DontiOD of Heign. 


Ciilctij&ted IaoIdIib. 








Dates of AcMBsion. 










TeftrB. 


Months. 


Dsys, 




33 






S9S8-0~O 


32 






S960-0—0 


36 






S996-0-0 


8 






S004-0-0 


37 






SO4I-O-O 


47 








19S 







* Aooording to the text of A, and L ; see note 
i. 346. 

' The duration of Tndhisthira'a reign, vhich 
E. has omitted to itate, haa been eonpnted 
from his total of 2268 yeata for the aggregate 



length of reigna from Gonanda I. to Tndhisthira 
I. ; ue note on colophon of Book i. 
' This date ia indicated by SL'a itatement, 
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THIED BOOK. 
BESTORED aONANDlTA DTOASTT. 







Duation of B«igii. 




CsteutattdLaokikft 










SftteBof Aeoesnon. 














Montha, 


Da^a. 


Megh&vah&na .... 


SOsS—C—O 


34 


— 


— 


S Tefth&seca-PiaT&iasena I. (Tun- 












3122—0—0 


30 


— 


— 


Eiranya, with Toram&^a 


S152-0-0 


30 


2 






sm—2-0 


4 


9 


1 




S186—11-1 


60 








SiiS—ll—l 


397 


3 




L»hkhai^a-NaieDdr&(}it;a 




13 






Bai^&ditya (Tnijina m.) 


sm—£-i 


300 








S599-S-1 


42 








3641— i-1 


36 


8 




Aggregate length of reigns 




589 


10 


1 



FOURTH BOOK. 
THE EABKOTA STNABTT. 



DurlabhsTardhana-Frajn&ditya 
DurlabhakvPratap6di^a n . 
Candrbpi^a-VajiBditya 
TMpi^irUdayftditya 
MukUpi^a-Luitilclitya 
Euvalay&pida . 
Vair&ditya-Bappiyaka-Lalitiditya 
Prthivyapi^a . 
Saiiigrijns.pi(}a I. . 
Jajja 

Jay^)i4a-Yinay&ditya 
Laiitkpitja 
Samgranftpi^a II. (PrthivyApi^a) 
Cippataiay&pi4a-Brhaapati . 
Ajit&pioa .... 
Anang&piija .... 
Utpal&piija .... 



Total length of reigni 



Daua of AaceaBion. 



sen-10—1 

gfllS—10~l 
S76S—10—1 

srre—e—es 

SHlS—S-6 

$m-i—n 

S815-S-S1 

ms—s—iB 
sm—s—S8 

S859-S-S8 

sm—s-28 



Teara. 



Dura.tion of Haign, 
Hontba. 



3926 



36 
60 

8 

4 

36 
1 
7 
4 

3 
31 
12 

7 
12 
S7 

3 

S 

m 



DajB. 



24 
11 
15 



7« 



S7 



' According to the nading of A| and L ; lee 
note iii. 379. 

' According to tke reading of A, and L adopted 
in ten ; comp note iy. 400. 

' The diflennce between the indioated date of 
Ajit&pi4a'a aoceaaion (Lankika 8. 8889) and the 
one which we ahonJd get by adding the tweke 
yeati of Cippata]ayftpl4a'B reign to the oalcn- 
leted date of hii aooeaaion, Lanfika S. 887S-S-28, 



ii 1 year, 3 months and 28 days. This diSei- 
ence ie dne to K. baring adopted a 'rongk 
oalonlation for the aggregate length of reigna it> 
Book* ii.-Yiii., aa fnlly explained in Introd. §58, 
note 16. 

The doubts aa to the aoonreoy of the date 
named by K. for the death of CippataiaTipi?* 
and the acoeaaion of Ajitftpida (i7. 703) hare 
been etplained abore, Introd. { 91. 
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FIFTH BOOK, 



THE DTOA8TY OF UTPAIA. 



i.D. 

855/6 

883 

902 

904 

d04 

906 

921 

923 

933 

934 

935 



937 
939 



Avantivarman 
S'ainkaravarman . 
Gopalavarmau . 

Sugandha. , 
Partha , 

Nirjitavarman (Pafigu 
Cakravarraan 
S'uravarmftti I. . 
Partha {restored) . 
Cakravarmaa {mtored) 
S'amkaravardnana 
Oakravaman [restored) 
UnmattilTaiiti . 
S'uravaman 13. . 



Ii&ukiU Dtles of A.cceiidoa, 



3931 

3959 ai]Qia bi 3 

3977 PhalguEa va 7 

3979 
3979 
S981 

3997 Pau?a 

3993 Mlgha 
4009 
jiDlO 

4011 Asadha 

4011 Paufa 

4012 OaitraSuB 

4013 Jyai?tha su 8 
4015 Asa^ha 



Dontion ct Bein when 
specifled. 



Teare. Kontha. Dtye. 
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SIXTH BOOK. 



k D. 

939 Ya^askaradeva , 

948 Yarpata 

948 Samgramadeva , 

949 Parvaguptft . 

950 K^emagtkpta 
958 Abhimanyu . 

972 Nandigupta , 

973 Tribhu7ana[gupta] 
975 Bhimaeupta 
980/1 Didd& . . . 



L»ii]ak» Datea of Accesaion, 


Snntion of Reien 
ip«aflea. 


where 


Team. 


Uontha. 




4015 


A?&^a Su '« 


9 






m4 








1 


4024 


Bhftdrapada va 3 








4024 


Phftlrana ra 10 








4026 


Afjuj^a va 13 








4034 


Pansa $u 9 








4048 


Earttika su 3 








4049 


Margaiir^a iu 12 








4051 


Margaiir^a &a 5 








4066 









The exact date of TaiaalcuadeTa'i election to on the 7tli of the bright half of Afftdha (see 
the throne is not indicated ; it took plaoe " five t. 405, wiq.}. 
or ni days " after the flight of B'Srararman II. 
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SEVENTH BOOK. 



FIRST LOHABA DOASTY. 









DuTRtion ol Reiin 


where 






Li»ilrik& D&tes of Accession. 
















Months. 




A.D. 












1003 


SamgT&maT&ja . 


4079 Bh&diapada £u 8 








1028 


Harir&ja .... 


4104 A9&(Jba7al 






22 


1028 


Ananta .... 


4104 Aa&^ha^uS 








1063 


Ealaia .... 


4139 Earttika^uG 








1089 


ntkarsa .... 


416S M&rga^irsa bu 6 






22 


1089 


Har^a .... 


4165 Pau^a va IS 









EIGHTH BOOK. 



SECOND lOHARA DYNASTY. 











Dumtion of Rei|(ii where specifletl. 






Laukikt Sttea of Acceealon. 
















Years. 


IfonthB. 


Daye. 














1101 


Uccala .... 


4177 


Bhadrapada lu 6 








1111 


Ba44a-S'afikliarija . 


4187 


Pau^a 6 






1 


nil 


Salhapa .... 


4187 


Pau^a iu 7 




3 


27 


1112 


Susaala . , , , 


4188 


Vais&klia in 3 








1120 


Bhi^ftcara 


4196 


M&rga$irf a ra 6 




6 


12 


1121 


Suisala {rettoTti} 


4197 


Jyaiftha iu 3 








ll28 


Jaysauiiha (Simhadeva) . 


4203 


Phalguna va 15 


22 " 







" Twenty-two yean of Jayasiiia's reign had paeied in Lankika 8. 4225, a.b. 1149-60, when 
Ealkafa completed hii work ; tee viii. 8404. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES OP KAS'MIE DYNASTIES ACOOEDING TO 

KALHANA.' 

FIRST BOOK. 
TAEBN FROM THE NILAMATAPUBaHA. 

Gonanda I. 

Damodara I. m. TaSovati. 

I 

Gonanda II. 
Thiriy-five kitigt 'loit.' 

mOS RECOBDED BT HELARlJA. 

Lava, 

I 

Eula. 
ELagendra, 
Surendia. 

Godhaia, " of another family." 

Suvan^a. 

Janaka. 
S'acinara. 

' The names of those membeiB of the Eataur throne, are distiiigaished in thete 
■everal royal faniliei who did not occupy the tahles by print in Italia, 



INTRODUCTION. 



[App. H. 



KINQS RECOBDED BT CHAVILLAKABA. 

A^oks, son of S'acinara's grand-'uncle and great- 

I grandaon of S'akuni. 

Jalaiika. 

D&modaTa II. 



Hu.<ika, Juska and Kani^ka. 

Abhimanyu. 

aONAKDlTA DTKASTY, 
Oonanda III. 
Tibhisana I. 
Indiajit. 
R&Tana. 
Yibhi^ana II. 
Naral. 

Siddha. 

I 

Utpa1ilk.sn. 
BirapyAk^a. 
Hiranyakula. 
Vftsiitvila. 

Mihirakula. 

I 

Baka. 

Kfitinanda. 

Yasunanda. 

Nuall. 
I 

Akfa. 

n L. 

Oopftditya 
GokaTQa. 
KbiAkbila-NaTendrlditya. 
TudbiflhitaX. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 
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SECOND BOOK. 

Pratapaditya L, " a relative of Vikramaditya. 

Jalaukaa 
I 

Tuijina L 



Vijaya. 
Jayendra, 



Samdhimati-Aryaraja. 



THIRD BOOK. 
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THE RAJATARANGINI OF KALHANA. 



FIRST BOOK. 

REVERENCE TO GANESa. 

1. Eeverence to Hara who [gi'ants his worshippers' desires] like the tree of IitTBODTJCHoir. 
paradise ; who is beautified bj a seam of light emitted by the jewels on the hoods 

of the serpents adorning him, and in whom those freed [from mundane existence] 
find eternal rest. 

2. May both the halves of the God whose cognizance is the bull, and who is 
united with one half of his spouse, give you glory,— the left whose forehead wears 
a saffron Tilaka, who near the ear displays the joyous tremour of numerous 
dangling earrings, the complexion of whose throat is fair like the glitter of the 
ooeanhom [shell], and whose breast wears a faultless bodice ; — the right whose 
forehead wears a flame of fire, who displays near his ear the gaping mouths of 
numerous playfully moving snakes, the beauty of whose throat is not impaired by 
the darkness of the oceanbom [poison], and whose chest is enveloped by the lord of 
snakes as by an armour. 



1. The two epithets b\u^ahhogi° and pra- 
lina° apply equaUy to S'iva and the tree of 
paradise. With reference to the latter they 
are to be rendered : " which is beautified by 
the seam of light proceeding from the jewels 
[taken] from the hoods of serpents and [borne] 
by those blessed ones who form [that tree's] 
adornment, and which hears pendants or 
pearls," 

The KaSmirians, bemg S'aivas, consider 
S'iva to be the universal soul and expect 
to be absorbed by him, BOhiek. 

2. S'iva is invoked here, and in the intro- 
ductory verses of the other Tarangas, under 
the form of ArdhanSrihara, representing his 
union with Parvati. A description ofboth 
halves is given in the first three p&das by 



words which apply equally to the left half 
(Ptrvati) and to the right half (S'iva). 

In the description of the left half saMhrta- 
kndatkusidali is to be taken as a separate 
adjective qualifjdng jpni^YoOT ; as applied to 
the right half these words form a compound. 

faladhijacchm/aeh)u^katfthacchavi/f is to be 
dissolved in the first case, with Prof. Bahler, 
into jakdhijaochayavad cuxha : in the second 
case I take it ujakdhijacchmfm/d aocha, where- 
as he explains it by jaladAya<xhm/ayd eha or 
occ^ i.e. aechadita. 

In the description of S'iva oMna must be 
dissolved into MnSn iaa, 'the lord of nultea/ 
Vtanki, who serves S'iva instead the JenvL 
The ooeam-bom poiaon ia the Halfthala which 
S'iva swallowed. B. 
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EAJATARANGEjfl. 



[I-3. 



iKTiioDnoTio>-, 3. Worthy of praise is that power of true poets, whatever it may be, which 
surpaBses even the stream of nectar, in as much as by it their owe bodies of glory as 
well as those of others obtain immortality. 

4. "Who else but poets resembling Prajapatis [in creative power] and able to 
bring forth lovely productions, can place the past times before the eyes of men? 

5. If the poet did not see in his mind's eye the existences which he is to 
reveal to all men, what other indication would there be of his possessing divine 
intuition? 

6. Though in view of the length of the narrative diversity could not be 
secured by means of amplification, still there may be found in it something that will 
please the right-minded, 

7. That noble-minded [poet] is alone worthy of praise whose word, like that 
of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred in relating the facts of the past. 

8. If I narrate again the subject-matter of tales of -which others have treated, 
still the virtuous ought not to turn their faces from me without hearing my reasons. 

9-10. What is the skill required in order that men of a later time should 
supplement the narrative of events in the works of those who died after composing 
each the history of those kings whose contemporaries they were ? Hence 
endeavour is to give a connected account where the narrative of past events has 
become fragmentary in many respects. 
EiriiCT Chionides. 11. The oldest eitensive works containing the royal chronicles [of Kasmir] 
have become fragmentary in consequence of [the appearance of] Suvrata's com- 
position, who condensed them in order that [their substance] might be easily 
remembered. 



3. The nectar [sudha] Beouies immortality 
only to the person who drinks it. 

4. The Prai&patiB are fourteen in number. 
They caused the auccessire creations of the 
world. B. 

7. The earher Ed. read wrongly °bahis- 
ftl'toji for bahukrtd This reading has induced 
previous interpreters to take itheyatyeva as 
ttheyati eva. The gloss of A,, dr4^d, seema 
to suppose the latter interpretation. 

9-10. These two verses aie narked as a 
conplet or Tugalaka, forming an unit in 
grntactical construction, They contain, as 
already pointed out by Prof. Buhler, the 
reasons uluded to in verse 8. The meaning 
of these verses I take to be as follows : n 
requires but little skill to continue the series 
of chronicles of individual rei^s earlier 
writers have left, by adding a narrative of more 
recent events. But EalHai^a has set himself 
an additional and more difficult task, viz. 
that of clearing up and putting into right 



order the fragmentary records regarding the 
earlier reigns. 

K. seems to me to allude here to historical 
compositions, similar in character to the sub- 
sequent continuations of his own work by 
Jonaraja, S'rivara, and Pr&jyabhatta, which 
took up the narrative of events from the 
point where the earlier narrative had cloflecl 

For another interpretation, which, however, 
does not appear to take iato account the real 
significance of the form of interrogation con- 
tained in iak^jam Idyad idam (comp. viu. 
2118), see Report, p. Ixvii. 

11. Prof. Buhler, whose translation jJ 
otherwise reproduced above, renders ehinna^ 
by "have been lost," and adds the note; 
"Suvrata apparently wrote a handbook of 
the history of Kaimir, to be committed to 
memory in the schools, which, as usual m 
India, caused the loss of the more ancient booto 
on the subject," I prefer to translate chimah 
by "have become fragmentary" or "have 
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12. Suvrata's poem, though it has obtained celebrity, does not show dexterity 
in the exposition of the subject-matter, as it is rendered troublesome [reading] hj 
misplaced learning, 

13. Owing to a certain want of care, there is not a single part in Ksemnira's 
' list of Kings ' {Nrfdvali) free from mistakes, though it is the work of a poet. 

14. Eleven works of former scholars containing the chronicles of the kings, I 
have inspected, as well 5.3 the [Purana containing the] opinions of the sage Mia. 

15. By looking at tiie inscriptions recording the consecration of temples and 
grants by former kiags, at the laudatory inscriptions and at written works, the 
trouble arising from many 6rroi * ii.%s been overcome. 

16. Among the fifty-t-i'o rniers whom those [former scholars] do not mention, 



been disturbed in their order," ia vii>v, of the 
statement made below, 1. 14, as to the fwalye 
earlier chronicles which K. had himself in- 
spected; see also the references actually 
made by him to earlier writers, i. 17-20. We 
may then assume that on accoimt of Suvrata's 
compilation the study of the older chroDicIes 
was discontinued, and that complete copies of 
these worlts were no longer to be found in 
K.'b lime. 

13. Regarding the poet and polyhistor 
Ej^emendra, also called Vyasadasa, see Prof. 
Biihler's Bepot t, p. 4") sqq. He lived under 
King Anantadeva (1029-1064 a.d.) and his son 
KalaSa (t 1082 a.d.). For a list of the 
numerous works composed by Ksemendra, 
see Prof. Aufrecht's Cat, Catalog, s.v. No 
copy of K^emendra's Nrpavali has yet been 
discovered, nor have I come across any other 
reference to the work by a Ka^mirian author. 

14. For an exhaustive analysis of the 
extant Nilanatapurdna, see Prof. Biihler's 
Rmort, pp. 37 sqq., and pp. Iv-k. From the 
Nilamata, which is an important source of 
information on the sacred antiquities of 
Ka^mir, K. obtained, according to bis own 
statement i. 16, the names of the first four 
kings. A comparison of his narrative, i, 57-82, 
with the fragments preserved of the opening 
chapter of the Nilamata shows " tiiat K. tow 
over some portions of his narrative almost 
literaUy from the Parana " (RqMrt, p. 36). 

15. In the note appended to the translation 
reproduced above. Prof. Bahler rightly dis- 
tingnishes four kmds of records as referred to 
by Tfc. : (i.) The ^rati^ifmisam edicts, ie. b- 
Bcriptions recording the erection and oon- 
seoration of temples or other buildings and 
monuments, such as are to be found on 
almost all templea, religious or even profane 
buildings (such as palaces), on images, funeral 
monuments, and so forth; (ii.) the voituiitana 
ediots, i.e. inscnptions recording grants of 



things, chiefly of land, and, perhaps, ako of 
allowances, such as are found engraved on 
copper-plates ; (iii.) praitutipatttu, tables con- 
taining laudatory inscriptions of persons or 
places, such as now are found sometimes in 
temples or other public buildings (r^arding 
such inscriptions, comp. now Prof. Biihler's 
remarks in the Vienna Oriental Joumal,Yo\.ii. 
p. 80); (iv.) the sdstras, the works on the 
various sciences, or, to use a short expression, 
the Manuscripts of Sanskrit books, which in 
Kaimir mostly give at the end some informa- 
tion regarding the author and the king under 
whom the author wrote, together with the 
date. 

Of the first class of documents only a smaU 
number of specimens has been found in 
Ka^mir, and none of them, except a frag- 
mentary inscription of the time of Queen 
Didda in the Lahore Museum, can be ascnbed 
with certainty to a period earUer than K. 
For some brief undated inscriptions of this 
kind, seen by Prof, Buhler at Khun^uh and 
VarahamiLU, comp. Emort, pp. 6, 13. Others 
of a similar character have been found by me 
at Vij*br6r,Bavan (Mlrtapd) and a few other 
places. It is likely that K. obtained a portion 
of the ample data his work contains as to the 
foundation of particular temples, Mathas, 
Vihiras, and other reUeiona buildiicigs, from 
such inscriptional recorch. 

No insoription of the kind described under 
(ii.) and (iii.) has come to mv knowledge in 
Kasmir. That inscriptions, probably on copper^ 
plates, were used for the reoonl of land- 
grants also in Kalnur, we see from the atory 
of Ranga related v. S97 sq. 

18. The four rulers meant here are 
Gonands I., Damodara I., Yatovati, and 
Gonandft II. In the extant text of the 
Nilamata we find references to Gonandt I,, 
Yaiovati, and Gonanda U., though only the 
last is mentioned by name ; see w. 6-9. The 
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bnoDvcnoH. on account of the loss of tiadition, font, viz. Gomnda and [his successorB], have 
been taken [by me] from the Nilamata [Purana]. 

17-18. Having read the opinion of the Paiupata Brahman Eeldrdja who 
formerly composed a ' List of Kings ' {^iHhivdvali) in twelve thousand S'lokas 
Padmamihira entered in his ■work the eight kings beginning with Lam, who 
preceded Aiolta and his successors. 

19. The five kings also, among whom Ahha is the first, the ilhstriom 
Chamlldhara has declared [to have been recovered] from the fifty-two [lost ones]. 
For his verse is as follows :— 

20. "The five [rulers] from Asoha to Alhimanyu who have been named, were 
obtained by the ancients from among the fifty-two [lost ones]." 

21. This narrative [of mine] which is properly arranged and which resemhles 
a medicine, is asefol where the [accounts regarding the] place and time of kings are 
fluctuating (Ut., growing and diminishing). 

22. Or if [another aspect be considered], what intelligent man's heart would 
not be pleased by such a composition which treats of numberless events of ancient 
times? 

23. When [the hearer] has well pondered over the sudden appearance of 
living beings that lasts for a moment only, then let him judge of the sentiment of 
resignation [iinta) which is to rule supreme in this work. 

24. Imbibe, therefore, straight with the folds of your ear-shells this 'Kver 

fragmentary state of the text in all accesBible where the statements as to the residence, ex- 

MSS. accounts for the omission of Damo- tent of rule and date of Tarious kings wen 

dara's name which K. must have found in his previously subject to doubts. Prof. BuMer 

own copy. translates : " This narrative (of mine), which 

17-18. I have followed Prof. Builer in is arranged (in proper order) and resemblss 

translating nuzAdwaiin by 'P&^upata'i regard- a medicine, is useful for increasing as well 

ing the use of the term for this particular as diminisWne the (statements of preyioBS 

sect of ascetics, see P. W. 8.t. vntiters regarding) langs, place, ana time," 

A Helir&ja, who was a Kaimirian and lived The contert does not seem to me to necessi- 

probably in the 9th or 10th century, has tate this interpretation, which would place sd 

wiittes a commentary on the V&hjapadiya, awkward and unnecessaiv confession in the 

of which framents are still extant ; see Kiel- mouth of the author. However much the 

horn in the ini. Ant., iii. p. 286. B. views and aims of a Hindu Kavi may differ 

The name given in Eo. witii A, aa ?Sr- from the standards of critical history, we can 

vamSara, has been corrected by A, into scarcely expect him to boast of the liberties 

TttimcBmhira. I now prefer to accept the he may have taken with the records of earlier 

Latter form, in view of the observations authors. 

recorded p. x of my edition These show 23. Sunta is one of the nine J?a<iu ^ 

that the corrections of A, are based on a ' sentiments ' which the Alamkftrafi&stra dis- 

careful collation of the original of Ratna- tinguishes in poetic compositions. K.'s work, 

kai^tlift's Codex. dewing with so many events and containing 

See for the kings, from Lavaio Sadnara, such varied descriptions,must exhibit different 

i. 84-100, and regarding the peculiar character Rasas. But inasmuch as his narrative teaches 

of the royal names taken from Helftr&ja, note the instability of everything human, the 

i. 84. poet declares ' the sentiment of resignation 

31. Inndentand K.here to say that his to be the characteriBtic (^odAdna) ItaBa of 

Dairative is to restore order and certainty the work. 
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of Kings ' (Rajatwrangini), wMch is rendered pleasant by under-cuirents of powerflil iKnoDocrnnr. 

sentiments. 

26. Formerly, nince the beginning of the Kalpa, the land in the womb of the Degcnptionof Kito. 
Eimdlaya was filled ??ith water during the periods of the [first] six Manus [and 
formed] the 'Lake of ^ati' (Satisaras). 

26-27. Afterward;; when the present period of the [seventh] Manu Vaivasvata. 
had arrived, the Pf;!.jApftl.i Ea^yapa caused the gods led by Druhina, TJpendra and 
Rudra to descend, caused [the demon] Jalodhham, who dwelt in that [lake], to be 
kiUed, and created ;Le land known by the name of Kaimir in the space [previously 
occupied by] ths? lake. 

28. That [land] is protected by Nila, the lord of all Nagas, whose regal parasol 
is formed by the circular pond [of the Nilakunda] with the Vitasta s newly rising 
stream as its stick. 

29. There Grauii, though she has assumed the form of the Vitasta, still keeps 
her wonted inclination. [For in her river-shape] she turns her face towards the 
ravine {guhi), just as [in her godlike form] she turns it towards [her son] Kumara 
[guha] ; [in her river-shape] the mouths of the Nagas (ndgamukha) drink her 
abundant water (dptahhunpaydh), just as [in her godlike form her] elephant-faced 
[son Ganesa] (ndgamukha), drank her abundant milk (dpUahhuripaydh). 



25. The Nilamata gives a lengthy account 
of the legends relating to tlie Satiaaras, the 
demon Jakibhaw who nad made it his habita- 
tion, the desiccation of the lake by the gods at 
the prayer of Kasyapa and the demon's de- 
struction. A careful abstract of these stories, 
accounting for the creation of Ka^mir, has 
beengiven by Prof. BChibb, Report, pp. 38 aqq. 

26-27. In representmg Brahman, Visiiu 
and S'ira as the leaders of the gods who 
assisted Kasyapa in the defeat of Jalodbhava, 
K. follows the narrative of the Nilamata. 

The name Kahura is eipkined in the Nila- 
mata by fanciful etymologies based on the 
above legend ; see w. 217 sq. 

Read tattarobhumau for tattaro bhSmau of 
Ed. 

28, The description of the Tirthas of 
Ka^mirbegins with the Nilana^a, who is placed 
by ancient tradition, surviving to tliia day, at 
the head of all the Nigas or Spring-deities of 
the land (see Nilamata, w. 69, 901). He is 
considered a son of Kaiyapa (ib. 93). His 
residence is the famous fountain near the 
village of Vimoff, situated in the Shablbhl 
Parea^a, at the foot of the Bltn*h&l Pass, 
76° 17' long. 33° 82' lat. For a deacription 
of this magnificent spring, enclosed by the 
ilmperor Jihfiiigir in a fine stone basin, see 
A»t-L-FA2i'8 Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 361 ; Foksteh, 



Journey, ii. p. 4; MoOKCBOFT, Travels, ii. p. 250 ; 
YiONE, Travels, L p. 382; Inge, HandbooJi, 
p. 184. 

Near the Nilanaga Vi^nu is said to have 
first placed the ploughshare with which the 
Satisaras was dramed, Nilajnata, 331 ; and 
there Plirrati was brought to hght in the form 
of the river Vitasta by a stroke of S'iva's 
trident, Comp, ib. 248 sqq., and the full 
account of the legends regarding the origin of 
the Vitastl given in Raracar. xii. Hence the 
Tirtha bears the threefold name of Nilahoi^a, 
Vitasta and iS' ulaghata {Nilamata, 1290, and 
Saracar, xii. 17). The NilanSga is now com- 
monly known the name of J'imdg, which 
is evidently derived from the old designation 
Tjr of the present Shih&bad Parga^a (see 
Abi-i Akb., Ic, and gloss of A,). 

The pond, which is now of an octagonal 
shape, must, as the use of the term Nilahofia 
shows, also in ancient times have approached 
a circular form. It is, therefore, compared bv 
E. to a ' royal parasol.' The stream which 
issued from it, and which is conventionally 
taken as the origin of the Vitasta, is descnbed 
by the poet as the stick supporting the 
parasol. [Another tradition takes the neigh- 
Douiing spring of Vitattatra or Viti'vutur as 
the source of the river ; see note i. 102.] 

20. The above translation, giren by Prof. 
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IimoDTicTioii. 30. That [coTintry] is attended by the Nagas S'anlcha, Padma and others 
resplendent -with various jewels, just as the town of Kubera [is attended] by the 
[nine] guardians of treaaures [among whom are S'aijkha and Padma]. 

31. To protect, forsooth, the Nagas who came [to seek shelter] afraid of 
Garida, it has stretched out its arms high above in the guise of mountain-walls. 

32. There [worshippers] touching the wooden image of the husband of 
Uma at the Tirtha of PdpasMana, obtain comfort [in life] and final liberation 
[theteaftei] as their rewards. 



Biihler, conforms to the gloss of A,. In the 
ffuhd or ravine, towards which the VitastH 
turns her face, we may see with him an 
allusion to the mountain gorges through 
which the nver passes on leaving KaJmir. 

30. By the name of Ndga are designated 
in Kasmir the tutelary deities which are 
supposed to reside in the springs and lakes of 
the Valley. From early times considerahle 
importance must have been attached to their 
worship, as is proved by the long account 
given of them in the Nilamata, by the 
numerous temples erected near the more 
famous springs, and the popularity and un- 
doubtedly ancient origin of the pilgrimages 
directed to the latter. The belief in Nagas is 
fully alive also in the Muhammadan popula- 
tion of the Valley, which in many places has 
not ceased to pay a kind of superstitious 
respect and ill-disguised worship to these 
deities. 

The popular conception of the Na^gas, as 
now current, represents them under the form 
of snakes, hving in the water of the springs or 
lakes protected by them. That this belief is 
not modem, is shown, e.g. by Sdjat. iv. 601 ; 
vii. 171. They can, however, also appear in 
human shape (see the legend of the N&ga 
Snfravas and his daughters, i. 20S sqq,), or 
may take the form of clouds and hail-storms, 
see notes i. 179, S39; ili, 16 sqq, Springs 
generally are called to this day ao; in Eaimir, 

The two N&gas named in our passage do not 
occupy a particularljr high position in the 
hierarchy of Kaiminan springs. Sankha is 
mentioned as the fourteenth in the list of 
N&gas in the Nilamata, 902. I have not been 
able to trace his name elsewhere in the 
M&h&tmyas and similar texts. Two Padma 
N&gas are referred to in the Nilamata, 904, 
in tiie twenty-sixth place, besides two Mahd- 
padma Nigas. 

The SarUcha Niga I am unable to locate at 
present [The statement in P. SsJiibram's 
TirtlutKimgTalui, quoted by Prof. Biihler, 
refers to a SankhofUa N&ga, which is a 
different spring dei^.] The Tadtm N&ga 



has been assumed by Prof. Buhler to he iden- 
tical with the Mahapadma Naga, which is 
considered the tutelary deity oi the Voloi 
lake and has actually given his name to the 
latter ; see note iv. 693. 

I am induced to adopt this identification, 
notwithstanding the diflorence of the nimee, 
in view of the following passages. S'rivsra, i. 
236, speaks of a flood in Kramariljya as unit- 
ing itself with the waters of the Paiimi- 
ffasaras, by which only the Voluvcanbe meant. 
In the Fourth Chronicle, 86, the Padmanaga 
is referred to in connection with a battle 
which takes place near Jiliamiunya, i.e. the 
village of Bitung close to the W. shore of the 
Volur in the Zainagir Pargana Finally, the 
Vitastam.ahat'm.ya, xxiv. 36, speaks of the Eat- 
nacvLdanfiga uniting itself with the Padma- 
n&ga at the village of Ai-yda ; the latter is 
shown in a_ gloss of my Manuscript as the 
village of ^/wontheN.W. shore of the Volur, 
in the Khuy'hom Pargana. 

31, The Nilamata relates in its initial 
chapter, vv. 47-70, the origin of the enmity 
between Kadru and Vmatft, wives of Kafyapa, 
and their descendants. The Nrigas, children 
of Kadru, being persecuted by Garu(Ja, son 
of Vinata, flee to the Satisaran, whore Tim 
grants them an asylum. 

The mountain-ranges enclosing the Valley 
to the north and south aro c()mpared_ to the 
arms raised by the personified Kaimir above 
the heads of the supplicant NUgas. 

32. At the sacred spring of Pdpanim 
S'iva is worshipped under tno name of JTopn- 
feivara, having shown himself there accoroSng 
to the legend under the disguise (Itapatajoi 

?Leces of wood floating on the water. The 
'irtha is situated close to the village of 
Eot/ier (domed from Ski. Eapalehara; comp. 
Ki. /yefAfl/ <8kr./y«jfA<foara,Note C,i. 124) 
in the Pargana of Ku^'har, 76" 18' long. W W 
lat. It consists of a large circular tank fed 
by springs and enclosed oy a massive stone 
wall, which the tradition, referred to by K- 
in vii. 190 sqq. and still locally remembered, 
ascribes to King Bhoja of M&lava. For a 
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33. Til ere the goddess Samhyd produces on an arid hill[8ide] water which 
serves as an indication of the presence of merit and the absence of sin. 

34. There the ' Self-created Fire ' {Svayambhu), rising from the womb of the 
earth, receives with niimerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers. 



detailed account of tho extunt remains at 
Kftpatesvara, see note vii. ISO. 

The legend of tha Tirf.hi ia related in 
Nilwnata, rv. llSO-t.J;, ai, considerable 
length in Haracar. xi v., t/ ou vThich the extant 
SdpateharamaMtmi/a is t»ien ; comp. also 
Srikanthac. iii. 14. 

AlberukI had heard of tha Kapatesvara 
Tirtha and its legend. He records, India, ii. 
p. 181, the story told by people from Kaimir 
that pieces of wood sent by Mabiideva appear 
annually in "a pond nJl^.d Kudaishahr to 
the left of the source of the Vitasta, in the 
middle of the mouth Vai^akha." the 
form in which the narae is given by the MS. 
of the India, is, as my friend Prof. Seybold 
has been kind enough to point out on my 
inquiry, easily accounted for as a clerical 
error for jy^.i/, i.e. 'Kavadesvar, a prakri- 
tized form of the name. The date given 
for the miracle coincides with that indicated 
for the pilgrimage, Earacar. xiv. 122. The 
indication as to the position of the Tirtha is 
also approximately correct. 

Abtj-ItFazl, Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 358, mentions 
"in the village of Kotihar, a deep spring 
surrounded by stone temples. When its 
water decreases, an image of Mah&deva in 
sandal-wood appears." file story related by 
K. in vii. 190 eqq., together with the legend 
heard by me on the spot in September, 1891, 
as to the ndraculous cure of Kuig Mucukund 
(see note l.c.) seems to indicate that healing 
powers were once ascnbed to the water of the 
Tirtha. 

33. The goddess Samdhya shows herself 
in the famous spring cotomooly known to 
Ealmir Brahmans as Trisamdfa/a. It is 
situated in a side valley opening to the S. 
of the village of Devalgm in the Bring Par- 
gana. circ. 75° 22' long. 83' 32' lat. The 
Bmcdl hamlet close to the spring takes its 
name Sund'brar from the name of Samdliya- 
dtvi (Ki, brdr<Sla. bhattirika ' goddess'), 

The spring is supposed to flow inter- 
mittently in the months of Jyai^tha and 
Af&dha, three times in the day and three 
times during the night, and has, on account 
of the analogy thus presented with the three- 
fold recitation of the Gftyatri (SamdhT&), been 
the object of a pilgrimage evidenuy since 
very early times. It is mentioned in the 
Nilamta, 1288, and ito legendanr origin and 
miraculouB powers are described m flie Tri- 



samdhySmahdtmya : comp. also Fourth Chron. 
843. 

Dr. BBKNrEB, who visited the spring in 
May, 1666, at the desire of his patron D&nish- 
mand ^h&a, in order to examine 'les mer- 
veiUes,' has described the phenomenon with 
his usual accuracy, and has recorded a very 
ingenious explanation based on a close obser- 
vation of the topographical features of the 
neighbourhood; see Bemier's Traveb, ed. 
Constable, pp. 410 sqq., also Yiqvb, Travth, 

i. 339. 

A curious passage from the Dabittin, re- 
ferring to Tnsam&ya, is quoted .in full by 
Tkotxr, i. p, 362 ; comp. also Ain-^ Akb., 

ii. p, 355, 

pmyapdpdndm anvayavyatirekayoh. K seems 
to allude here to the beUef , stdl cnnent at 
the present day and referred to Saraear. 
iv. 60, according to which the ' miracle' does 
not show itself if any wicked or incredulous 
person happens to visit the spring. When 
Colonel Mian Singh, the Sikh Governor, came 
to Trisamdhya., the goddess remained hidden 
until he had subjected himself to a lengthy 
' upavisa,' 

34. Svayambhu, or in the language of the 
villagers Suyam, is the name of a spot, situated 
half a mile to the S.W. of the village Nich'hom, 
circ. 74" 10' long. U° 22' lat., in the Mach'pfir 
Parga^a, where volcanic phenomena are ob- 
served in a shallow hollow formed between 
banks of clay and sand. In certain years 
vapours issue here from fissures of the ground, 
then sufficiently hot to boil the S raddha 
offerings, which the pilgrims place there. 
When 1 visited the site in September, 1892, 
the phenomenon was said not to have taken 
place for the last fifteen years. But tiie soil 
of the hollow appeared even then bright red, 
like bumed clay, and was furrowed by narrow 
fissures. P. Govind Eaul attended a pil- 
grimage to Svayambhii in the year 1876, wnen 
uie symptoms were noticeable for about ten 
months. Viomb, Travels, ii. p. 280, mentions 
occurrences of the phenomenon at the be- 
ginning of the preseq^ century. For an 
earlier reference, see Ain-i Akb., iL p. 865; 
comp also Liwrbnce, ValUy, pp. 42 sq. 

The Svmambhumahatmua relates at length 
the legena how S'iva (Svayambhii) at the 
request of the gods who were hard pressed 
by the Asuias, took there the incarnation of 
ialagninidra! comp. also jniamata, 10401 
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ItaoDvcaos. 35. There the goddess Sarasvail herself is seen in the form of a swan in a 
lake [situated] on the summit of the £/i6^a-hill {Bheclagm) which is sanctified by 
the GflAgia-source {Oaiigodhheda). 

36. There even to this day drops of sandal-ointment offered by the gods are 
to be seen at Nandiksetra, the [permanent] residence of S'iva. 

37. There when visiting the [shrine of the] goddess S'aradd, one reaches at 
once the river Madhumatl, and [the river of] Saranvatl worshipped by poets. 



A pilgrimage of Kiog Uccala to Svayambliu 
is mentioned by K, viii. 250. 

35. For an account of this long-forgotten 
Tirtha, which has been traced by me at the 
present Bwlfbrav (Bhejidevi) in the hills 
west of S'upiyan, see Note A in A.ppendii. 

36. The name Nandik^etra is given by the 
Nihmata, the Nandik^etra and Saramukuta 
Mdhdinyas to a high alpine valley at the foot 
of the east Glaciers of the Haramukh Peaks, 
which contains the sacred Kahdaka Lake, 
popularly known as Nund-Eol. This lake, 
situated circ. 76° long. 34° 26' lat., at an 
altitude of about 13,000', forms one of the 
chief stations on the pilgrimage to the sacred 
Gangs. Lake (r7t<aramanaia),Tradcb lies a short 
distance above it, According to a legend 
told at length in the miamata, w. 1061-1131, 
Nandin,\)OTa as son of S'llada, performed in 
the Kilodaka a great penance, whereupon 
S'iva took up his permanent abode there by 
the side of his faitibful attendant, The iimer 
portion of the lake, showing a deep blue 
colour, is mipposed to mark the residence of 
Kala or S'iva; the outer portion, of a light 
green colour, that of Nandm. S'iva is wor- 
shipped there under the name of Nandisa; 
comp. Sajat. i. 113, 123 aq., 130, IfiO; ii. 170. 

K. extends the term of Nandiksetra so as to 
include the neighbouring site of BkuUsvara, 
or Buth'Ser, in the Ktak'nai Valley below 
NundrKol (comp. note i. 107), when speakmg 
of the erection of a temple in honour ot 
Bhitteia at Nandik^etra, i. 148; sdso in vii. 
954 ; viii. 77, 236'). KandikMra is mentioned 
besides in ii 170; vii. 646; viii. 2439, and 
referred to as NoTtdiSaJcjeti a, i. 118. 

I have not been able to trace, either in the 
texts or in oral tradition, the legend alluded 
to by E. as to the drops of 'cmdam' left 
from a sacrifice of the gods performed at 
Kandik^etra. 

37. The Tirtha here referred to is the 
ancient shrine of S'iradl, traced by me in 
September, 1892, at Sardi in the upper 
Kijangangi Valley, circ. 74° 16' lone 34* 48' 
lat. For a detailed account of the identifica- 
tion and a description of the extant temple. 
Me Note B in Appendix. 



The shrine of S'aradft is situated on a small 
hill, above the junction of the Kijangangi 
River with a small stream known to this daj 
as Madhumati, which flows from the mountain 
range to the S.E. Almost opposite to S'ardi 
a large stream, coming from the snowy range 
towards Cilfi,?, meets the Kiaangangi from 
the N. It is caUed Kankatori on the map, 
but designated as Sarasvatl by the Siraiar 
mihitmya and local tradition. Our verse 
contains an allusion to the union of these 
three streams, the Ki?anganga, wliich is 
also called simply Ganya or tiiwlhu hi the 
Mahatmya, being represented by S'l'tvadd, a 
form of Parvati^anga. 

K. has occasion to mention tho shrine of 
S'arada (S'aradiathiina) in cunnectinn with 
Jayasimha's siege of the fort of i'lraJisili, 
traced by me some miles below S'ardi ; cump. 
viii. 2.5C6, 2706, with Note K, viii. 2492. 

Tlie pilgrimage to this shrine must have 
enjoyed considerable renown in old days, 
as even Alberuni heard of it. "In inner 
Kashmir, about two or throo days' journey 
from the capital in the direction towards 
the mountains of Bolor, thoro is a wooden 
idol called i^fuwla (aic) which is nnich vene- 
rated and frequented by pilgiims;" see 
India, i. p. 117, Abu-i-Fazi, Ahi-iAU.,n. 
p. 366, also mentions tho slmiio of S'aradH, 
adding a story according to wliich the temple 
begins to shake on the 8th S'udi of each 
month. 

The upper Ki.?anganga Valley was practi- 
cally independent tenitory or Yfifili'sW? 
during the Moehul and Pathfui rule. Tins 
circunistauce, in connection with tho distance 
of S'ardi from Kaiimir proper and the difticiilty 
of the paths leading to it, explimiB why tho 
Tirtha has become practically unknown aiiiung 
the Brahmans of the capital. It is iiDWiwluys 
frequented only by tho Brahman fauiihes 
living in the neighbouring Pargaijus of the 
Kamruz. For the convenience of tliu wor- 
shippers a substitute of the ancient shrine of 
the goddess has now been provided m the 
close neighbourhood of S'riiuvgar, At the 
time prescribed for tho S'arodil pil({n"n»fi«. » 
Nlga called SaraiSkunda.nmt tho village ot 
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38. In that [country] whict Keiava (Visnu) and i§dm (S'iva) adorn as 
Oahrabhrt and Vijayeh, as well as in other [forms], there is not a space as large 
as a grain of sesamum without a Tirtha. 

39. That country may be conquered by the force of spiritual merits, but 
not by forces of soIdierB. Hence its inhabitants are afraid only of the world 



InsoDuonov. 



40. There the n<ms. are free from dangers and aquatic monsters, provided 
with warm bath-houss? for the winter, and furnished with comfortable embankments 
[for desceading] lalti (be water. 

41. Out of respr-fit, aa it were, the sun does not bum fiercely, during summer 



Tsatsa, some four loiloa to tha N. of the Dal 
lake, is visited by nnrruTOas pilwims. 

I am unable to tr:i.m tie locality Earel, 
whioh the gloss of A; meHtions as the site of 
S'ftrada. According to Prof. Biihler's note, 
"B2ril is found on Iho Survey Map in the 
Pargana Khuyahom, to the north of the 
VoUur Lake, into which the Madhumati faUs, 
as marked on the native map." But the name 
HSril does not occur on the maps accessible 
to me. [The Madhumati referred to in this 
note is another river of identical name which 
K. mentions elsewhere ; see note vii. 1179.] 

The shrine of S'arada is indicated as the 
northern boundary mark of Kasmir in the 
Besavyavasiha ; see my Catal. ofJammu MSS., 
p. 307. 

88. The above translation follows the in- 
terpretation riven by the gloss of A™. K. 
refers particularly to "Vi^ifxi-Cakradhara and 
S'iva- Fywejc as two famous images of the 
two gods located close to each other. 

Yisaa-CakradJiaya had an ancient shrine on 
the alluvial plateau or Udar, which lies on the 
left bank of the Vitasta, one mUe below the 
town of Vij^bror. The plateau bears to this 
day the name of Tsak'dar Udar ; comp. re- 
garding the site, Report, p. 18. K. mentions 
frequently the temple and hill of Cakradhara, 
which also served in times of trouble as a 
fortified position ; see e.g. i. 261 ; iv. 191 ; viii, 
971 sqq. 

The Nikmnta, 1170, mentions Cakradhara 
in the first place among the forms of Yi^QU 
and gives, w. 189 sqq., a fragmentary account 
of the legend connected with this place of 
worship I comp. for the latter also Haracar. 
viii. 61 sqq. For a suggestion as to the eiact 
position of the temple, see note viii. 971. The 
site is no longer an object of pilgrimage. 

The temple of S'iva Vijayeia or Vijayeivara, 
since ancient times one of the most famous 
shrines of the Valley, has given its name to 
the town in which it was situated, Vijayekara, 
the modem Ty-Aror, 76" 9' long. 33° 48' lat. 



Ki. bror ' god,' a derivative of Skr. bhatta- 
raka, corresponds to isvara; comp. note ii. 
134, also Ki. brar as the equivalent of Skr. 
devif note i. 33. A reconstruction of the 
temple is mentioned by E. in the reign of 
Asoka ; see note i. 10-), where some account 
has been ^ren of the existing remains. 
Different legends connected with Vijayesvara 
are related at length in the Saracar. and in 
the Vijaye'mramahitmyas. For an account 
of the modern Vij'brSr, see Vigite, Travels, 
ii. pp. 28 sq,, and Incs, Handbook, p. 175. [The 
name ' Bnbihara,' ' Bijbiara,' etc., given to the 
town in European books and maps is based 
on a faulty Panjibi pronunciation and partly 
on ' popular etymology."] 

39. Note the pun iaparabkdt, which may 
also mean ' host of enemies.' 

40. somamaruigfMh. The hot-bath rooms 
or Hamams play a great part in the winter 
life of Kaimirians of all classes. They serve 
not only for the purpose of ablutions, but 
also as comfortable dwelling-rooms during the 
season of severe cold. The poorer people, as 
far as they axe Mubammadan, resort to the 
public Eamims, which are attached to almost 
every larger mosque of the coimtry. In the 
city of S rinagar these Hamfijna are found in 
particularly large numbers close to the river- 
bank, where they can be conveniently supplied 
with water. A similar custom seems to nave 
existed in K.'b time. This explains why 
reference is made to these ' warm h&th-houses ' 
in connection with the description of the 
rivers, 

evastkatiraspaddh. The banks of the Yi- 
tasti axe to this day within S'rinagar and 
other large towns lined with stone Gh&ts, 
used by the whole population for bathing 
purposes. Their Ks. name, ydr'bal (' friends^ 
meeting place '), shows the great part these 
embanments play in the daily life of the 
people. K. may also think of the wooden 
bathing huts on the river, regarding which 
see note viii. 706. 
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even, in tLat [country] whict has been created by his father (Kasyapa), as lie 
knows that it ought not to he tormented. 

42. Learning, lofty houses, saffron, icy •water and grapes : things that even 
in heaven are difBcult to find, are common there. 

43. In the three worlds the jewel-producing [earth] is to be extolled; on 
that the region of Knbera (the North); there [next] the mountain range, the 
father of Gauri; and [lastly] the country that is enclosed by that [mountain range], 

44. In that [country] fifty-two rulers np to (preceding) Gonanda [the Third], 
who in the Kaliyuga were contemporaries of the Eurus and of the sons of Emii 
(Pandavas), have not been recorded. 

45. In those times there were assuredly in consequence of the demerit of 
those rulers of Kaiya^pa's land (Kasmir), no poets of creative power who would 
produce their bodies of glory. 

46. We pay reverence to that naturally sublime craft of poets without whose 
favour even mighty kings are not remembered, though the earth, encircled by 
the oceans, was sheltered under the shadow of their arms as in the shade of forest- 
trees, 

47. Without thee, 0 brother composer of true poetry, this world does not 
even in its dreams know of the existence of those ornaments of the earth who once 
rested their feet on the temples of elephants, who possessed wealth, and in whose 
palaces maidens dwelt, moons of the day,— without thee the universe is blind, 
why [praise thee] with a hundred hymns ? 

48-49. The kings Oomnda [the First] and his successors ruled Kaimir during 
twenty-two hundred and sixty-eight years in the Kaliyuga. This calculation of 
the duration of these [kings' reigns] has been thought wrong by some [authors] 
who were misled by the statement that the Bhdrata [war] took place at the end of 
the Dvapara [Tuga]. 



42. vidya vehndni tufigSni. I now prefer 
to read tnui uute&d of vidyaveindni t° of 
Ed,, aB 'lofty halls of leamiiig' are nowhere 
gpeciallv mentioned by K, nor otherwise 
ascribea to the count^y. The above was 
evidently also the interpretation of the glos- 
sator A|. The abundance of excellent timber 
and the difference of the climate explains why 
ordinaiy dwelling-houses in Kaimir, even in 
villages, are conrtructed of far greater height 
than generally f onnd in India proper. 

Kaimir has long been famous for its safion, 
chiefly cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
Padmapnra (Pbnpar); conp. Fourth Chron. 
926 tW', and LawBurcx, Valki/, p. 342. 
Begftrdmg the cultivation of grapes, comp. 
Fa%, p. 861. 



K. refers repeatedly to the KaSmirianB' 
delight in the cool water of their rivers ; see 
iii. 362 ; viii, 1863. 

43. The father of Gauri is the HimSr 
laya. 

44. As K. distinctly includes i. 18 Go- 
nanda I. among the fifty-two lost kingi, o 
Gonanddt can refer only to Gonanda lU., 
with whom the list of known rulers begini, 
and cannot be translated 'beginning with 
Gonanda.' The correct interpretation is in- 
dicated by the gloss of A,. 

48-49. The above translation of the Tugma 

conforms to the view set forth by Dr. Hultadi 
in his able discussion of the passage, /»»• 
Ant, xviii. p. 99. It also agrees with the 
earlier renderings of Tbotbx, i. P< oSo] 
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50. If the years of those Mags, the duration of whose reigns is known, are LnaoonoTiov. 
added up, leaving aside the above [2268 years of Gonanda I. and his snceessors], 

no rest remains from the passed period of the Kalipga, as [will be seen] from the 
following. 

51. When six himdred and fifty-three years of the Ealiyuga had passed 
away, the Kwus and Fdndavas lived on the earth. 

62. At present, in the twenty- fourth year of the LauMka [era], one thousand 
and seventy years of the S'aka era have passed. 



ii. pp. 7, 366, and of Wilson, Essay, p. 97. 
K. accepts the calculation of 22C8 years for 
the aggregate of the rs iei:i3 from Gonanda I. 
to TudJii^thira I., i.e. for ih-i reigns contained 
in the First Tarafig.*. Be does not indicate 
its source, but uses it as one of the bases of 
his chronology. 

According to Prof. Bouleb's rendering, K. 
would declare also tba calculation of 2268 
years as erroneous. But If this interpretation 
were adopted we could neither calculate the 
duration of the reign of Yudhi?thira I., for 
which K. does not specify the number of 
years, nor explain properly the meaning of 
the next verse. K.'s aim in the whole argu- 
ment is to prove Kali 653 as the starting 
point of Eaimir chronology. He, therefore, 
a limine, refutes the opinion which placed 
Gonanda I. and the Bharata war at the com- 
mencement of the Eali era. 

For a full discussion of K.'s computations, 
as contained in i. 48-66, and their bearing 
on his system of chronology, comp. the In- 
troduction. 

60. This verse, as I understand it, gives 
K.'s reason for accepting the calculation of 
2268 years for the reigns contained in the i. 
TaraAga. Dr. Hultzsch, I.e., has shown that 
if we add up the figures given by K. in 
Taratigas ii.-vui. for the reigns from the de- 
thronement of Yudhifthira f to his own time, 
we get a rough total of 1828 years (the odd 
months and days in the totals of the reigns of 
the ii, and iii. Tarafigas being disregarded). 
If to this total are added the 2268 years for 
the i. Tarafiga, and the result deducted from 
the 4249 years which had elapsed of the Eali 
era at the time of E.'b composition (see verse 
62 below), there remain 663 years. This is 
exactly the number of years which had elapsed 
according to the statement accepted by K. 
n. 61) between the commencement of the 
Kaliy^iea and the date of the Bh&rata war, i.e. 
Gonanda I. Thus the whole period of the 
Eali era up to the author's time is accounted 
for, and 'no rest remains.' The equation 
of E., as indicated in this verse, is there- 
fore :— 



A 



Years of the 
Ealiyuga 
elapsed m 
1070 S'aka 
= 1070 
+ 3179 



B 

Reigns of kings from Go- 
nanda I, to Yudhi^thi- 
raI,(L48] . ' . 

Beigns of longs men- 
tioned in Kirangas 
ii.-viii,, up to S'aka 
1070 .... 

Eali years passed up to 
Gonanda I. 



1328 
65S 



4249 4249 

Prof. Buhler's rendering differs partly on 
account of his inteipretation of i.^, 49, and 
partly owing to the reading tadtivarjitit 
adopted by him This reading, which Prof. 
B. seems to have taken from the former 
editions, is found also in L, and deserves, 
therefore, consideration. If it were adopted, 
tad would have to be taken as referring to 
Bhdratam in i. 49. As this construction seems 
harsh and as the translation given above 
better satisfies the context, I prefer to adhere 
to the reading tadvivaijitdn as found in A 

evani refers to the statement of the next 
verse, by which K. corrects the error indi- 
cated in i, 49 as to the date of the Bhbata 
war ; comp. the similar use of evaih in v. 66. 

52. Regarding the Zmiktka or St^arfi 
era, which has remained in current use among 
the Brahman population of Eaimir to tbe 
present day, comp. the remarks of ^f. 
BiiHLES, Rqmt, pp. 69 sq. He was the first 
to bring the initial date of this era, vis. 
Caitra sudi 1 of Kalisamvat 25 (expired) or 
the year 9076-76 B.O., to the notice of 
European scholars and to account for the 
equanon given in our verse. 

The foUowing calculation shows tbat tbe 
year in which K. wrote his introduction, was 
Laukikasanivat 4234 : — 
Distance between Eali 26 (initial date 

of Lauldka; era) and the initial date 

of the S'aka era .... 3164 
Distance between S'akasaAvat 1 and 

Ealha^a's time 1070 

Total of Saptsrfi yean . . 4324 
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53. Oa the whole, at this time two thousand three hundred and thirty years 
have passed since [the accession of] Gonanda the Third. 

54. Twelve hundred and sixty-six years are heiieved [to be comprised] in tke 
sum of the reigns of those fifty-two [lost] kings. 

55. On this [point] a decision is famished by the [words of the] author of 
the [Brhat]samKita who [with reference to the fact] that the Great Bear moves 
from one Naksatra to the other in a hundred years, has thus [indicated] its course: 

56. "When King TudhistUra ruled the earth, the Munis (the Great Bear) 
stood in the [Naksatra] Magkah. The date of his reign was 2526 years [before] 
the S'aka era." 

57. The glorious king of Kasmir Gonanda was worshipped by the [Northern] 
region which Kaildsa lights up [with its dazzling snow], and which the tossing 
GaAgd clothes with a soft garment. 

58. The earth, afraid, as it were, of the infusion of S'esa'ti poison, left the 
body of the serpent, and took up a resting-place in the king's anu that was adorned 
by the jewel sacred to Garuda. 



The omiafiion of the centuries in giving 
Laukika dates is an ancient custom, as shown 
by the dates recorded in this era in inscriptions 
and MSS. For a full discussion of the facts 
connected with the Laukika cycle and its use 
in the hilL regions neighbouring on Kasmir, 
see CUNMDIOHAM, Indian Eras, pp. 6-17. 

63. The expression prdyah seems to in- 
dicate a 'rough' calculation such as assumed 
in note i. 50. If we add to the rough total 
of 1328 years for the reigns of the Tarangas 
ii.-viii. the 1002 years wDich remain for the 
reigns of Gonanda III.-Yudhirthira I., after 
deducting from the total figure 2268 for the 
i.Tarajiga(i.4e) the 1266 years of the fifty- 
two 'lost' lines, we obtain as result the above 

regate of 2SS0 years for the reigns from 
aanda III. to Kalha^a's time. 

64. The expression mata seems to be used 
in order to show that the figure 1206 for the 
aggregate of the reigns of the ' lost' kings was 
deduced by K. himself by means of a compu- 
tation based on the traditional figure given 
in L 48 and the rough sum of §330 years 
(i. 53). 

55-56. K. gives by the quotation from 
Var&hamihira's Bfhatiamhita, lii. 3, the 
evidence for his statement (i. 61) regarding 
the date of the Euru-Pa^d'VM &nd Go- 
nanda I. The year 2626 before S'aka corre- 
■ponds to 663 KaE 

This date of Tadhisthiia't coronation is 
taken by E. also as the first year of Gonuda I., 
•nd consequently as the starting point of his 
oinonological calcnlations. 

The statement (i. 82) which makes Go- 



nanda II,, the grandson of Gouanda I., a 
contemporary of the Great War, is not in 
contradiction herewith (see Eqm-t, p. Ixxv 
note), as some time is supposed to have 
elapsed between Yudhisthira's ahhifeka and 
the commencement of the war. 

Regarding the theory which makes the 
Great Bear move within each lunar mansion 
for one century, see BrhatMikhitu, xiii. 4; 
AlberDnI, India, i. pp. 391, 393, and Cunnino- 
EAM, Indian Bras, p. 11. 

57. Under the name of Gaiit/('i tho tSindhu 
or Sind River is referred to. Tlio Sinil River, 
wluch drains the mountain mngos to the 
north of the Valley from Drfts to the Kara- 
mukh and is the greatest tributaiy of the 
Vitasta withm Ka&nir, is distinctly identified 
with the Gangd by the N'llawtta, vv. 2i)7 sqq.: 
(Gamja Sinihvs tu vijiin/'l Vifa»fu Ymrueitt 
tatha). See also Jmar. 804 (whoro the con- 
struction of a canal from tho Sind into the 
Miinasbal Lake is meiiit), Ilaracm: xii. 10, 
and Vitat.tuimlMtm\ja,\yL. V). Tho sourco of 
this Sindhu-Gaiigi'i is placed by ancient tracli- 
tion in tho sacrod Gaiiga Lake (Gan(fl)al) 
below the N.E. glaciers of tho Haramiikli 
Peaks; see note i, 36 and tho Haramnkuta- 
gcaufi and Nandtk^etra MahStmi/aH. 

l^umerous springs and rivulota in Kaimir 
are considered by local tradition as manifestsr- 
tions of the Gaiipa, but are Um unimportant 
to be alluded to in our passage. 

68. The jewel sacred to Gftnujft, tM 
destroyer of serpents, is the emerald. B. 

The faulty reading deiaih of the earlier edd. 
(instead of deham) is found already in L. 
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59. Called for help by his relative Jarammdha, he besieged ■with large 
forces Mathurd, [the iovm] of the enemy of Kama (Krsna). 

60. When he pitched his camp on the bank of the EdUndl (Yamana), the 
fame of the [hostile] warriors disappeared, together with the smiles of the women of 
Tadu's race, 

61. Once he '.vhosd ensign is the plough (Balabhadia), engaged thai 
warrior in battle, iu nr' -oi' to save his utterly shattered forces. 

62. While tlie jcMlwt of these two [warriors] of equal strength [continued] 
with doubtful issnf\, ''tt. r-iujiiphal wreath of the goddess of victory faded, since 
it remained long in ha hand. 

63. Finally, on tbf; field of battle, with limbs wonnded by [each other's] 
weapons, the king of Kcmir embraced the earth and the scion of Tcdu the goddess 
of victory. 

64. When that good warrior had gone the road which great heroes easily 
find, his son, the illuairious Ddmodara, ruled the earth. 

65. That proud prince, thongh he had obtained a kingdom which offered 
in profusion the means of enjoyments, did not find peace as he brooded over his 
father's death. 

66. He whose arm, [strong] like a tree, was burning with pride, heard that 
the Vrsnis (Yadavas) had been invited by the Gdndhdras on the banks of the 
Indus to an approaching Svayamvara and had come. 

67. Then, when they were near, he led against them, [impelled] by excessive 
wrath, an espedition obscuring the sky with the dust that the horses of his 
army raised. 

68. In that battle the maiden who was impatient for the wedding and 
about to choose herself a husband, became dependent [on one who would choose 
her] ; while [instead of her] the celestial maidens ohose husbands in Gandhara- 
land. 

69. Then the valiant ruler of the earth-disc, attacking in the battle with the 
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50. Jarataihdha, king of Mandha, waa the 
father-in-law ot Kaiiisa, whom Ar?9& slew. 

68. I have followed the reading of A, kiih 
jayas)-ag, as theparticle hirn seems required to 
bring out the Utprekf filaihkiLia of the verse. 
The y. 1. entered by A,, varmfotrag, is found 
also in L. 

64. The road to Svarga is meant. B. 

66. Regarding the country of the G&n- 
dharas, bthe valley of the lower K&hol River, 
see CmniiKOSAU, Aw. Geograptuf, ^f. 47 aqa. ; 
Lasssn, Ind. Alt, i. pp. 602 iq. ; u. pp. 160 ; 
Si^-ki, i. pp. 97 sqq. 

68. The reading mchnati of A. has been 
doubted (also by myself in Ed.) wiuiout suffi- 



cient reason ; it has since been confirmed by 
L and adniite, as shown above, of a Batisfacitoiy 
explanation. The first half of the verse contams 
a virodh^hata. She who was expecting to 
choose from among many wooers, found after 
the battle no one to choose, and became 
dependent (nighna) on the choice of others. 
nig/mati comes from a denominativB ^/mghia 
(n^kmbhavati). The v. 1. recorded by A^ 
vighnyaU, is evidently a lectio levior, due to 
the conjecture of some puzzled reader. 

The 'celestial maidens' are the Apsana 
who receive the brave men fallen in battle. 

69 . The numerous puns on the word eakra, 
diac, make this verse dear to (he Pandit 
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DiHODiai,!. god whose weapon ia the war-disc, the disc-like array of his enemies, went to 

heaven by the toad of the edge of the battle-disc. 
YiioTiTi. 70. Then Krsna, the descendant of Tadn, had the [kiag's] pregnant widow 

Yakvatl installed on the throne by the Brahmans. 

71. "When his advisers at that time were grumbling [at the coronation of a 
woman], the slayer of Madhu (Krsna) appeased them by reciting this verse from 
the [Nilamata-]Piirana : 

72. " ffoiwiM'-laiid is Pdrvall ; know that its king is a portion of S'iva. 
Though he be wicked, a wise man who desires [his own] prosperity, will not 
despise him." 

73. The eyes of men which [before] showed no respect for women as [being 
only] objects of enjoyment, looked [after Krana's words] upon her (Yasovati) as 
the mother of her subjects and like a goddess. 

74. Then in the proper month that queen bore a son distinguished by divine 
marks, a new sprout of the family tree which had been consumed by fire. 

QoHiuBA n. 75. For this [son] the Brahmans performed the coronation and kindred rites 

in conjunction with his Jatakarman and other ceremonies. 

76. The infant king received in due course, together with his regal dignity, 
the name of his grandfather Gonanda. 

77. Two nurses were engaged in bringing up the child, the one gave him her 
milk, the other all her wealth. 

78. The ministers of his father, who took care that his being pleased should 
not remain without results, bestowed wealth upon his attendants even when he 
smiled without cause. 



cakradMradhmaiii ' by the toad of the edge 
of the battle-diac,' may also be dissolved, 
cakradhirah kT»}a^, sa eva panthas, tena, and 
be tranalated 'the road (being opened to him 

Sj) En^a, the bearer of the wai diac' To be 
Bin by a peiton as holy as would, of 
conne, ensure heaven to the victim. Perhaps, 
Ealha^ intended it to be talten both ways. 
B. 

70. E.'s words appear here to contain a 
reminiscence of the corresponding passage of 
the Nilamta, w. 7-8; antarvatnifh taxya 
patmA Vcmdeuo 'hhyoMcayat || bhrnthyatputr 
Tarajyarthak tiuya deiatya gauravat | . The 
extant text of th« Nilamata does not contain 
Ifae name of TaiovaU. The latter form of the 
name is confirmed by L against A,, Jiifmiatt; 
comp. viii. 3408. 

71. For vmyamvarat, comp. the gloss of A,, 
kmmam am, and K.'b use of the expression, 
viii. 777. 



72. The verae is not found in tliis form in 
the present text of the Nilamata ; but it can 
scarcely be anjrthing else but a roforenoe to, 
or free quotation or, the passivgo which now 
reads, SI. 237: SjUmiraydm tathu raja tvayi 
jheyo harSMc^ak \ tanydvajiul na kartaw/i 
Mtataih bhUtm iechatd. The vorse is quoted, 
in the form given by E., Jmutr. 134. 

76. The nanaUmman here referred to fol- 
lows, according to the present Aclra of the 
KaSmirians, one day after thejotetemaw. 

77. The second nurse meant is the earth 
[dhatri). The reading of Aj, prasavini, for 
prairavtj}i A, L, deserves consideration, a kind 
of am^ata being, perhaps, intended with the 
following sarvasaiiipatlprasuh. 

78. It is the custom and duty of kings to 
give presents whenever they are pleased. The 
ministers watched lest the custom should be 
neglected in the case of the infant king, 
gave presents whenever he smiled. B. 
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?9. When his officers, unable to understaJid the child's indistinct [words], Qowmk IL 
did not carry out his orders, they considered themselves guilty of a crime. 

80. When the ialkit king ascended his father's throne, he, with his legs 
dangling in the air, cos/li not remove (i.e. fulfil) the desire of the footstool [to 
bear his feet]. 

81. The ministers placed him whose locks were moved by the wind from the 
Chowries, on the royal tliroue, and attended [in his presence] to the legal and 
religious disputes of ]xh pubjects. 

82. Thus [it oa^i^ aboiit that] the king of Kaimir, being an infant, was taken 
neither by the Kmu& nor by the Fan^avas to assist them in their war. 

83. Thirty-live kings who followed after him, have been immersed in the Thirty-fiTe kmgi 
ocean of oblivion, their names and deeds having perished through the destruction fiofsoi^ 
of the records. 

84. After thera Lava, an ornament of the earth, a favourite of Victory that Uvi. 
wears the flowing robe of fame, became king. 

85. The roar of his army which kept away sleep from the universe, sent— 
0 wonder— his enemies to their long slumber. 

86. Constructing eighty-four lakhs of stone-buildings, he founded the town 
of Lolora. 

87. After bestowing on a community of Brabnans the Agrahara of Levdra 
on the Ledari, this valiant [king], the glory of whose heroism was blameless, 
ascended to heaven. 



60. The verse, as I take it, is intended to 
describe that the child-king, though he sat on 
his throne, was \uiable yet to make use of its 
necessary adjunct, the royal footstool. 

For another interpretation, see S^port, 
p. Ixxviii. 

82. Comp. in the Nilamta the question of 
Janamejaya il. 4; katharh Kdsmiriko raja 
niyatai tatra kirtaya { Tan^vair DhdHara^- 
traisea na vj-tah sa katham nrpah, \\ ; and the 
last line of the fragmentary answer of Yai$am- 
p&yana, ^1. 10 : bdlabhdvat Pa7>4usutair nSnita^ 
Kiuravair na vd. 

86. I am unable to indicate on the map 
the real or supposed position of this magnifi- 
cent town. Nor have I been able to trace a 
local name resembling Lolora. It is, however, 
noteworthy that a tradition of some antiquity 
and extant to this day, has connected the 
name of King lava and of the town founded 
by him with that of the Lol&u (Lolih) Par^ 
^a^a.in Eamr&z. This tradition can be traced 
in the gloss (probably to be read lolava), 
written m A by an old hand ; in the remark 
of Abu-l-Fazl (ijtn-t Akb., ii. p. 881) and the 



Dotes of the Persian Chronicles of Rafi'-ud-din 
and Muhammad 'Azim (Wilson, Esuy, p. 17) ; 
comp. also Report, p. linriT The old Sltt. 
name of the Lolau district is, however, 
Lavlaha (see vii. 1241), the form Ixilavaka of 
the Lokapr.ii. and P. S&hibr&m's Lalavaheing 
clearly modem adaptations. 

Dr. Hultzsch has already called attention 
to the evident fact that the connection of 
certain local names with lana and the other 
seven kings whose names K. took from 
Padmamihira (i. IS), is hosed on popular 
etymology; see Jni. Ant, rriii. p. 69. The 
tendency to explain local names by their 
apparent relation to names of kings, real or 
imaginary, continues to influence popular tra- 
dition in Kaimir to the present day. This fact 
supports Dr. Hultzsch's conclusion as to the 
unhistorical character of Padmamihiia's IJsi 

87. The Ledari is the modem Lid'T, one 
of the principal tributaries of the Yitasta ; it 
drains the mountains south of the upper Sind 
Valley, and flows into the Yitasti between 
Anantandg and Vifbror. The Ledsri is man- 
tioned SHv. 221 ; Jonar. 106, 118. 
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Krii. 88, After Mm followed his son Kuia, lotus-eyed and expert in [deeds of] 

prowess, who granted the Agrahara of Euruhdra. 
Zhaqbtoki. 89. After him his son, the illustrious Ehagendra, obtained the throne, the 

destroyer of the elephant array of his foes, a leader [of men], an abode of valour. 

90. He established the two chief Agraharas, Kliagi and Khonamu^a, and 
then ascended to that world [above] wMch he had purchased by deeds bright like 
[the glitter of] Siva's [teeth in] smiling. 
SvuBBu. 91. Then ruled Ms son Surendra, possessed of priceless greatness, who was 

far removed from sinfulness (or, whose state resembled that of Indra, though 
lacking its continuity), and whose deeds astonished the world. 

92. The lord of the gods {swmdra) could not be compared to this Surendra, 
[since he hears the epithets] htamanyu, 'the harbourer of a hundred grudges,' 
and gotralhid, ' the shatterer of the mountains,' [while King Surendra deserved 
to he called] idntamanyu, ' he whose anger is appeased,' and gotraraksin, ' the 
protector of the Gotia (or, of the mountains).' 



Agrahara is the regular term used by K for 
deBignating a ' J&gir ' village or piece of land, 
the revenue of which is assigned to an indi- 
vidual, corporation or religious institution. 
For Agrahtras granted to corporations or 
individual BrahiMns, see i. 807, 311, 314, 341 ; 
iii. 8, 316, 481, 639; v. 408, 442; vi. 89, 336; 
viL 189; viii. 898 sqq. etc. (comp. Index) ; for 
the Agrah&ra of a non-Brahman, see t. 397. 

Regarding the grant of Agraharas for the 
maintenance of sacred shrines, comp. notes ii. 
132; V. 168 sqq. 

The custom of bestowing ' Jagirs ' has con- 
tinued in E&jmir through the times of the 
Uuhammadan and Sikh rules to the present 
day, the condition of tenure being manifold. 

Leoara can be identified with the modem 
village of Iav't, situated on the right bank of 
the Xti'r in the Dachiinpdr Pargapa, 76° 18' 
lone. 33° 63' lat. Passing through the village 
in September, 1891, 1 was not able to trace m 
or near it iny renuuns of antiqnity. 

88. The gloss of A^ identUSes Kunihara 
with the modem Kimr, which is probably 
correct Enlar is a fair-sized village on the 
western side of the lid'r Valley, some four 
miles to the N. of Liv*r. 

89. ripmdgakulantakah admits of a double 
interpretation, according as Ehagendra is 
taken as the kino's name or as that of Oaruda, 
'the lord of birtu' and the destroyer of the 
Nigas. 

Khdgi must be identified with the modem 
Khag, a considerable village situated in the 
Bira Parraoa, 73° 36' long. 34° lat. It is 
mentioned again, i. 340; as an Agrah&ra of 



Goplditya under the name of Khiujiki. [The 
identification with Xak'pOr, on the Vitastl 
above Pampar, found in the Chronicles of 
Eaidar Mabk, NarfLyan Kol, etc., is not sup- 
ported by any evidence.] 

JSJumamuta is well-known as the modem 
village of Ehun'moh, situated about three 
miles to the N.N.W. of Ptimpar (Pampoor of 
Map), 75° r long. 34° 3' lat. It is famous for 
its saffron cultivation, and is the birth-place of 
the poet Bilhana who has described it in his 
Vikramahkadevacarita, xviii. 70-72. Gen 
CuNNiNGEAM first identified the place, Aiu. 
Geogr., p. 98. For a very accurate and full 
account of the village and its antiquities, see 
Prof Buhiek'b Report, pp. 4 sqq. 

91. dirghamaghavattdbahiiikiia/i, ot which 
a double translation has been given, may 
be taken as two words, dlrghem and agha- 
vatteAahith tah, or as a compoimd c^rghor 
maghavatti'bahiikrtak. The author, like s 
good Kavi, loves his pun dearly, and intendi 
it to be taken both ways. B. 

In regard to the second meaning I have 
been obliged to depart from B.'s renderinc 
' who far surpassed Indra's state,' in view « 
the ordinary meaning of bahifkrta; see?." 
s.v. 

92. Indra's anoient epithet gotrdhid, 
which in Vedic mythology refers to the open- 
ing of the Gotra or pen of the cows (the 
waters liberated by Indra), is in po8t-ve(nc 
literature connected with the stoty of the 
cutting of the mountains' wings ; comp. the 
passages quoted P. W. s.v. In the case of the 
Kaimirian Surendra the epithet gotrarakta 
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93. That illuatrioiis [king] founded in the neighbourhood of the Bdra'l Stoesdsa. 
country a town called Soraka, and built the Vihara called Narendrdbliavam. 

94. In his ov/n kingdom that [ruler] of great fame and of pious works, 
established a Vihara called Saurasa, which was distinguished by religious merit. 

95. "When this king had died without issue, Godhara, the scion of another GoDHASi, 
family, protected the earth, together with the finest of mountains. 

96. This noble-roinded, pious king went to heaven after bestowing on 
Brahmans the Agraiiara of Godhara-Eastiiala. 

97. After him m son Suvania was a giver of gold {suvarna) to the needy, Svvirsi. 
he who brought to iLivdia the canal (kidyd) called Savarnamani, 



may refer either to the protection of his 
family or to the nAe over the mountaios 
(gotra), i.e. Kafimir. 

03. Neither the to-™ nor the Vih&ra men- 
tioned here can bo traced with certainty. 
From the reference mads to the country of 
the Dards and the expression soamandale 
used in contrast in the following verse, it 
appears that SoraJcn should be looked for out- 
side Kasrair proper. The term bhavana 
'residence' is found in the designations of 
other Kasmir Viharas ; corap. Ami/Uibhavana, 
iii. 9; Skandabhavana, vi. 137; Moralicibhatana, 
iii. 356 ; also isotes un Ou-'K!mg, p. 9. 

For Sorcckukhyaih L reads Saiiyaka°. Re- 
garding the Z)n)'«(Zs, see note i 31'2. 

94. The Vihara Smii ana may, perhaps, as 
suggested by P. Govind Kaul, be located at 
the modem village of '%ms, situated on the 
Sangsafed (Chatskan') River in the Nagira 
Pareana, 74° long. 33° •j4' lat It is 
evident that the attribution of the localities 
Soraka and Saurcua to a king Surendra rests 
on popular etymology ; see note i. 86. 

96. The AgrahiLra here named has hitherto 
remained unidentified owing to the faulty text 
of the previous Edd., which read Godharo 
SastiSalakhyam (thus also L^. The gloss of 
A] Godkar AstJhil, in conformity with the teit 
of A, shows that the Agrah&rabore a compound 
name and was called after two localities, 
Godhara and Sasttiald. These I was able to 
identify on my tour of September, 1891, with 
the modern villages of Gudar and Ast'hel in 
the Div*8ar Pargana. Gudar, a village of 
about twenl^houseB, is situated on the right 
hmk of the Viioka (Veiau) River, 75° 1' long. 
38" 36' lat. Close to the W. of the village the 
Viiokft is joined by the sacred rivulet Goda- 
wtri, which forms a well-known Tirtha. The 
Goddvarimdhatmya mentions the village of 
Gudar under the name Godara, and connects 
this name with the lecend relating to the 
appearance of the God&vari: yomu'n girau 



mahddevi Gautamena mahatmani [ gaur ra 
viddritd prokto Godaro girisattamah \\ yaximn 
graine Godaro miparvatah sampratiitMtal> \ sa 
grarruih pratkito 'dgdpi Godarikhyo maheivari J 
gaur eai ciddritd yatrotthita Gahgajaloktitd \ 
sd vai Godatmri nd)na Ga/igd paramapdvaTiii. 

A local tradition communicated to me by the 
Purohita and the Mian Jagirdar of the place, 
tells of a town 'founded on this site by a 
King Gudar,' JTo old remains, however, could 
be sliovm to rae, tind the locality is far too 
confined for a larger settlement. 

Hastisdld, the Astihil of the gloss, is repre- 
sented by the hamlet of Ast'hel situated about 
one nule to the N.E of Gudar, on a sandy 
island of the Yisoku 

It is possible th<vt in the above local tradi- 
tion we have the very legend which gave rise 
to Helirija's notice regarding a king Godhara, 
copied by Padmamihira and Kallui)a. The 
legend itself is evidently based on popular 
etymology. The village name, whether taken 
as Godhara, ' the land of the cow,' or Godara, 
' the [place of the] cow-slaughter,' shows an 
unmistakable connection with the story of the 
God&vari'. The variation of the Sanslcritfonn 
is explained by the fact that the Ks, piooun- 
ciation makes no distinction between Skr. d 
and dh; comp. note viii. 1861. 

97. The position of Karala is clearly indi- 
cated by Jornr. 861-2, and Snv. iii. IM, 
where mention is made of the foundation of 
the town Jainapuri by Sultin Zain-ul-'&bidin 
m the Kardla vi^aya (Parga^ia). Jainapuii is 
the modem Zain^por which has given its name 
to the tract of tiie A.iJ'vin Pargana situated 
on the alluvial plateau to the S. of the Rem- 
by&r* River. The identification of Karala with 
tms tract is confirmed. by the gloss of A^, 
which places Eardla in Ardhavane, i.e. A(}*viD. 
The latter locality is also mentioned by 
Haidar Malik in connection with the works of 
King Suvar^. 

Suvar^mmr^Hadyd is explained by A^ as 
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98. His son Janaica, comparable to a father {jandka) of his Bubjects, 
established the Vihara and Agrahara of Jdlora. 

99. Then, his son the illustrious S'acinara, who was hke an earthly India 
(^mjjoii), protected the earth; he was of a forgiving diaposition, and his orders 
were never broken. 

100. This king founded the Agraharasof 8'amingdsa and 8'anaraj [dying] 
without male issue, he obtained one half of Indra's seat [in heaven]. 



Svannamay na^o. Oq a visit paid to Zain^por- 
A^'rin in September, 1895, 1 ascertained that 
the name Sun'mn' Kul, the exact derivative 
of Suvarnamanikulyi, is borne to this day by 
a larse irrigation canal [nor) which leaves the 
ViSoKft (Vesau) River above the village shown 
as'Largoo'on the map, at a point circ.li' 
67' 30" long. 33° 38' 30" lat. The ftrn'man" 
Kul flows along the east scarp uf the Zain'por 
plateau through the villages marked NUloo, 
Ptfgama, Koojroo, and after a course of 
about twenty miles rejoins the VisokSi a short 
distance above the village of A(}*vin (Arwin of 
map). 

98. P. Govind Kaul identifies Jalora with 
the village of Zblur, shown on the map as 
Zohlur, in the Zain'gir Pargaija, 74° 24' long. 
34° 23' lat. I have not been able to visit the 
site or to obtain other evidence supporting 
this identification apart from the similarity of 
the names. Haidar Malik places 'Zdlurah^ 
in the district of ' Vihu,' i.e. Vihi. 

09. K., in his list of kings, viii. 3411, 
names Sad as the mother of Saanara. 

100. Samihgdsasandrayoh. A.„ who in this 
instance has rewritten older glosses, probably 
of A,, renders the two names by Svinyas and 
Snar. The first locality can be identified 
without hesitation with the modem S'&iigas, 
a large village situated on the left bank of 
the Ar*path River in the Ku^^hftr Pa^ga^)a, 
7.1° 22' long. 33° 42' lat. 

It is more difficult to uccount for the 
{>osition of the second Agrahilra. Considering 
that the names of the locahties, the founda- 
tion of which is attributed to the eight kings 
taken from Eelir&ja's PlrthivivsJi, show in- 
variably the same initial consonant as the 
coirespsndizig roval names, tlie second name 
in the compouncl must he taken as Sanara, 
not as Aknara, as hitherto supposed. This 
division is clearly indicated by the danda 
placed by A , after S'am&Agiai. 

The old gloss on this name is written ^mr 
by A,, but reproduced in R as Cnor, two 
forms which can scarcely be kept distinct in 
S'trad& characters. Neither of them have I 
been able to trace as the actual name of a 
locality. An examination, however, of the 



phonetic peculiarities of the old names and 
their more recent equivalents as given by the 
glosses, leads to a satisfactory identification. 

The form Svdnrjas or modern Sangas for 
^tmon^dsa shows the initial palatal sibilant 
preserved which, under a general phonetic law, 
is regularly replaced in Ki. by h; comp. e.g. 
Rur'por for Siirajyura, Hm-'paiimt for Sm- 
Mparvata, Hamal for S'amala, etc. A similar 
preservation of the initial s, as s or cA, is 
found elaewliere only in cases where the 
initial consonant was protected by immediate 
contact with a following consonant. Tlius 
we have S'nnayar for S'rinagara; sravcm 
(name of month, used by all classes of 
Kasmiris) for kdmna; Chirdth for Sri- 
rd^ira (name of a Pargana); Chdmbar, near 
Lohara, for S'arambara, see note viii. 1876. 
These analogies make it probable that we 
have to assume a contracted form, *!i'ma7>gisi, 
in which the vowel of the first syllable has 
been eliminated under the influeuce of the 
stress accent placed on the penultimate, The 
phonetic history of the name may thus be 
represented: S>aindhffdiid (Rajat.)>*6''ma7iyoifl 
> S'vangai (gloss) > S'dni/as (motleiii). 

By the same process of phonetic conversion 
we should have to expect for the old name 
S'andra a modem form <s'«r, through i'anara 
(Rftjat ) > *S'ndra > S'nar f gloss) > ii'nr. This 
lorm Sar is actually found as the name of a 
village in the Vihi Pargana, 75° 4' long. 34° 1' 
lat., and with tlie latter I accordinglypropose 
to identify the secoiul Agrohnra mentionedin 
our verse. 

When this identification first suggested 
itself to me, I was unaware of its bemg also 
indicated by traditional authoritv. I^aidar 
Mahk notices of King ' Sacinar ' tliat he built 
the town of 'Shamilkfts' in tlw Kufhilr 
district and Shayar iu Vihi. There can be no 
doubt that we have got hero tlio modan 
name of »S'(ir imperfectly rondei-od in the 
Persian MS. 

Regarding ft'dr, which was once the seat 
of an iron industry, and is still a consider- 
able village, see Ince, Handbook, p. 17iJ, and 
VioNB, Traveli, ii. p. 3C. When visiting it in 
September, 1891, I foiuid ancient slabs of 
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101. Theii the son of that king's grand-uncle and great-grandson of S'ahini, ^ok. 
the faithful Aioka, reigned over the earth. 

102. This king who had freed himself from sins and had embraced the 
doctrine of Jina, covered S'ufkaletra and Vitastaira with mimerons Stupas, 

103. At the tcvm of Vitastatra there stood within the precincts of the 
DJuD-mdranya Vihara a Caitya built by him, the height of which could not be 
reached by the eye. 

104. That illii>tri.-;us king built the town of S'nnagari, which was most 
important on accouut of its ninety-six lakhs of houses resplendent with wealth. 



j^reat size built into tbc Zifeat, which stands 
in the centre of tlie ri'lage, and in a Nlga 
close by some sculptoied Stc-lca like those 
described iigjorf, p 6. 

For an account of S'lingas, which is a large 
and prosperous place, see Vione, Travels, i. 
p. 849, and Iuce, Handhook, p. 182. Though 
it is traditionally believed to be an old site, 
I was unable to discover, during a rapid visit 
paid in September, 1891, any traces of 
antiquity, except some large sculptured slabs 
built into a Ziarat erected about 1580 a.d. 

S'am&ngasa is mentioned again, viii. 661; 
comp. also note i. 340. 

101. The names of A'soka and the next 
four kings were taken by K. from Chavillil- 
kara ; see i. 19 sq. The suiviral of the name 
of Asoka in Kasmir tradition may be taken 
as an indication that the sovereign power of 
the historical A^oka was acknowledged also 
by Kasmir. Regarding Asoka's connection 
with Kasmir in BudfUiist tradition, see Si-yu- 
ki, i. p. 150 sq. ; Notes on Ou-Kong, p. 22. 

102. Su^kaletra can be identified on the 
basis of the gloss of Aj, UvkkaUtro, with the 
modem village of Hukh'lifr (map Haklitri) in 
the Diints Pargana, 74° 42' long. 34° lat. ; 
comp, also i. 170 The place was visited in 
1891 on my behalf by P. Ksii Rim, who, 
however, faded to trace antiquarian remains 
in or near the village. 

VitaBtdtra, which the gloss of Aj on the 
following verse renders by Vithavatro, is the 
modem Vith'vutw; a small village situated 
abont one mile to the N.W. 'of the famous 
Virnig spring (see i. 28) in the ShiLb&bad 
Pargapa, 75° 16' long. 33» 33' lat. Alaree 
spring which issues in a pond close to the 
village, forms the object of a looal pilgrimage, 
and is traditionally considered the main 
sonice of the Vitastft: comp. ViOMS, i. 885. 
In the Vitattomihitmua, ii. 40, it is referred 
to under the name of VitiutatiartUci. 

Of the Stiipas and the great Caitra which 
Ajokais said to have erected here, I nave not 



been able to trace any remains above ground. 

Vithivutur, though scarcely a site for a large 
town on account of the confined nature of tee 
valley, must have always derived some import- 
ance from its position at the foot of the B&n'- 
hal Pass on the route to the eastern Panj&h. 

Vitastdtregimra is mentioned in the time of 
Anantadeva, vii. 364; comp. also note viii. 
1073. 

The faulty reading ° citastddrau of the 
earlier Edd. is found <Sready in L, and is due 
to a mistake in transcription. 

104. Gen. Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 
95, has proposed to locate Asoka's Srinagari 
at the site of the present village of Fanirt- 
than, Kalhaipa's PurdnatAiftMfta, on the right 
bank of the Yitasta, some three miles above 
the modem S'rinagar (comp. note iii. 99). His 
proposal is based on i. 134, where E. relates 
the foundation Jalauka of the shrine of 
Jyesthanidra at S'rinagari. This shrine Gen. 
CiTNNiNOHAM identified with the existing 
temple on the top of the Takht-i-Sulaim4n Hill, 
below which, at a distance of about two miles 
to the S.E.| Pandrethan is situated. Though 
the genuineness of the tradition by which 
Gen. CnNNraQHAM supported his identifica- 
tion, has rightly been questioned by Prof. 
BuHLBE, Jleport, p. 17, and though fiie real 
date of the temple on the Takht is subject to 
great doubt (comp. Fbbousson's Mittory of 
Indian Architecture, p. 382), yet the evidence 
recorded below in note C, i. 124, proves that 
Jalauka's Jye^it^uffudra must be looked for 
either on the veij hill or in its close proxi- 
mity. 

In this neighbourhood we must accordingly 
place Ajoka's S'tina^ari. 'Whether at Pan£S- 
than or elsewhere, is a question which our 
available materials do not peimit us to decide 
with absolute certainty, howeTer tempting the 
proposed identification is in view of the 
significance of the name PuraifidJii^thaiu, 
' tne ancient capital.' The general oonclusion 
here indicated receives further confirmation 
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105. This sinless [prince], after removing the old stuccoed endosure of the 
shriae of Vijaye§i:ara, built [in its stead] a new one of stone. 

106. He who had overcome [all] lassitude, erected within the endosure of 
Vijayeia, and near it, two temples which were called Asohsvara. 

107. As the country was overrun by Mlecchas, the pious [king] obtained 
from [S'iva] BMteSa, whom he had pleased by his austerities, a son in order to 
exterminate them. 



by the evidence given in note C, i. 124, re- 
garding the position of the iSodara spring near 
S'nnagari. 

The transfer of the old name S'rinagari to 
the new capital built by Pravarasena II. on 
the site of represent S'rinagar, and properly 
called Pravaiiyntra (see note iii. 339 sqq.), has 
been satisfactorily accounted for by Cunning- 
ham (I.C., p. 97), who justljr refers to the 
analogies furnished by the history of other 
Indian capitals, 

SriTiagara (neuter) is in the Rijat. as well 
as in other Kasmirian texts by far the most 
common form of the name for this new 
capital, and has as such remamed in general 
use to the present day. But the form Srina- 
gari is by no means unknown ; comp. iv. 6 ; 
Jomr. 81; Fourth Chron. 240; Mahddeva- 
mahatnya, iii. 8. 

In the face of the arguments recorded 
above it still deserves to be noted that 
the Persian Chroniclers, Uaidar Malilt, Idu- 
hammad 'Azim, etc., place Asoka's capital at 
Mr, on the left bank of the Lid'r in the 
KhawpoT Parga^a. To this tradition refers 
probably Prof. Biihler's remark: 'Some 
Pandits think it lay near Islamabild.' 

105. The famous old shrine of S'iva 
Vijayehara has given its name to the sur- 
roundingtown, the modem Vij'brijr (see note 
i. 88). The ancient temple occupied, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the local Purohitas, a 
si^ about a hundred yards from the left river 
bank and opposite to the bridge over the 
Vitasta. From there Mahlrlja Rv^bir Singh 
obtained stone materials for his new temple, 
built some thirty years ago. The old site, 
which lies connderably below the level of the 
lurrounding houses, showed on the occasion 
of my first visit, in 1869, only a few broken 
slabs and shapeless cUbris. It hss since been 
partly built over. Some sculptures of ap- 
parently bite workmanship, which were found 
here, are now placed in front of the new 
temple, built some distance higher up the 
river. The temple of Vijayeia was burned 
down under Sins Anantadevaj and restored 
by his succetBor, Kalato ; see vii. 624 sq. 
The PrSkSroi, at qnadnngular encloanreB 



which form a very striking feature in the 
architecture of most Kasminan temples, have 
been discussed in detail by Cunningham, 
J.A.S.B., 1848, pp. .310 sqq. 

The oliFrdkura, which is called here nufAo- 
maya, may be supposed to have been built of 
brick or rough stones, and covered with 
' chunnam,' the material so largely affected by 
Indian architects of all periods. 

106 No trace or tradition survives of 
these structures at Vij"br6r. Kepairs effected 
at these buildmgs in K.'s own time are pro- 
bably referred to in viii. 3301 ; see note. 
Gen. Cunningham's remark {Atic. Gmjr.,^. 
96) that certam insignificant ruins found at 
Pand'chyuk,some two miles above Pandre^hiui, 
" are said to be the remains of the two A^oke- 
Svara temples," must be based on some mis- 
understandmg. 

Asokesmra must be explained as a madhya- 
nupadaloyi compound, by Aiokena nirmita 
Ueara, ' the (temple of) S'iva, built by A&okt.' 
The same remark applies tu the numerous 
names of temples ending in Isvara [or Iii], 
and beginning with the name of a person, 
which occur further on. B. 

For further information on the nomenclur 
ture of Kalmir temples, see myNotetmOu- 
k'onff, p. /). 

107. The worship of S'iva Mufek, 'the 
lord of the bemgs,' localized near the sacred 
sites of Mount Haramukuta, has placed an 
important part in the anciont religion of 
Kaimir. The legend relating how S'iva 
came to take up his residence m that neigh- 
bourhood in tho form of Bhiitetia, is given in 
the NiUmata, vv. 1049 soq., and is closely 
connected with the story 01 Nandin, as iiid> 
cated in note 1. 86. The tradition, recorded 
in the i^ondiAfetra and Httramvkut^ahs^ 
Makatmyat, and still current amon^ Kumi- 
rians, has located S'iva Bhiltefo's residence on 
the mountain spur which stretches south-east 
from the Haramukh Peaks. This spur bem 
to the present day the name of BvtHSr, lA 
Bhuteivara. 

In the narrow gorge of the K&nk*nfti River 

IEanakavlhini) which flowa past the south 
cot of tiiis spur, and some two miles above 
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108. Then this [sou] called Jnlauka became king, an Indra of the earthly 
regions, who hy the [white] stucco of his fame made spotless the universe. 

109. Verily the tales of his divine power, since they reached the ears of the 
gods, kept them [ever] bound in astonishment. 

110. He was, forsooth, able to fill the void of the mundane egg with hie 
presents of gold, hcviiig obtained a magic substance which could permeate 
(transform) crores [of le^a precious metals]. 

111. He entereii ilie lakes of the Nagas by arresting the waters and gave 
charm to his youlla t<v jjs.r,ercourse with the Faga-maidens. 

112. His infstriitiov in the doctrines was the saint Avadhuta, the vanquisher 
of crowds of Baud lh.a controversialists, who at that time were powerful and flushed 
[with success]. 

113. That truth-apealdiig king had made a vow that he would ever worship 
[S'iva] Vijiujcsvara aod Jyesihe^a [residing] at Nandmhetra. 



the hamlet of Vingath (Vasisthasrama), 7o° 
2' long. 34° 21' kt , are found the ruins of 
some seventeen temples of various &ge and 
dimension. These ruins, which are now almost 
liidden by the luxiu-iaiit vegetation of the 
forest, have been described by Bishop Cowie, 
J.A.S.B, 1866, pp. 101 sqq,, and Major Coie, 
Andmt Bidldinp in Kashmir, pp. 11 sqq , 
under the name of ' Temples near Wangat.' 
Their identity with the buildings which 
Ka^mirian kmgs had at difl'erent periods 
raised in honour of S'iva Bhiitesa and of the 
neighbouring Lihga of S'iva Jyesthesa (comp, 
note i. 113), was ascertained by me on a visit 
paid to the site in AugQst, 1891. For an 
attempt to identify the principal ruins of 
Buth'ser see note v. 55-59. 

Jalauka, Anoka's son, is said, i. 146, to have 
erected to Bhuteia a stone temple with rich 
endowments. Gifts at the sacred site are 
recorded of Narendrftditya, i. 347, and Lalita- 
ditya, iv. 169. Avantivarman also appears as 
a benefactor of BhQteSvara, v. 46, and one of 
his visits was the occasion of the interesting 
episode related v. 48-61. In the disturbed 
reigns of the later period Bhiiteivara shared 
the calaimties of other Kaimirian shrines. 
Under Samgramadeva its treasury was 
plundered by a powerful minister, vii. 106. 
Bhiltesvara seems to have escaped the sacri- 
legious confiscations of King Harss, but under 
his Bucceasor Uccala it suffered greatly by 
a conflagration, viii. 77, 110. During the 
rebellions under Jayasimha the temples were 
sacked by marauding hillmen, viii. 2766. lie 
last mention of Bh. in the R&jat., viii. 3356, 
records the building of a Ma^ha there. 

Of the later fate of the shrine no record is 



left in the Chronicles. Abu-l-Pazl does not 
refer to it, but HiiDA.R Mat.ik, in reproducing 
our passage, correctly renders Bhiitesa by 
Bhiitisai; i.e. Buth'ser. The pilgrims' route 
on their return from the sacred lakes on the 
Haramuku^a still leads past the site. But no 
attention is paid to the temples, which, to 
judge from their condition, must have long 
ceased to be places of worship. 

The fine spring now called Naran Na^, 
which Ues at the N.E. comer of the ruins, 
and which forms now the final stage of the 
Earamukuta pilgrimage, is the Sodara Tirtha 
of Kalhaija: comp, below note 1. 123. 

It has been assumed that the Mlecchas here 
referred to are, perhaps, the Greeks; see 
Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 285. 

109. I have followed above Aj akarya- 
caryatam, which appears to give a better sense 
than akiryicaryatam of Ai and L. 

110. kofivedMni rase. The philosopher's 
stone is meant. The gold-producing nm is 
referred to also in Lalit&ditya's story, iv. 246 
sq., 363, and under Sikandar (Biltsbikast), 
Jonar. 578 sqq.' 

112, A I'adhata, which designates ' one who 
has throivn off all worldly fetters,' may 
possiblv not be a proper name here, preddha 
must be explained as prakarteiyx iddha; 
comp, the similar use of t/Jwl, i. 294 ; iii. 609, 
etc. 

113. Jyesthesa. A careful examination of 
aU passages in Eaimirian texts in which 
S'iva Jyejthesa is mentioned, shows that the 
god was once worshipped under this name, 
or ite equivalents Jyeffheitara t,ni 'Jyettha- 
rudra, in three distinct localities of Kaiioir, 
viz, (i,) below Mount Har&mukuta in the 
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JiLAcxi. 114. A Naga out of kindness would not allow him to ride [in stages] mth 

horses kept ready from Yillage to -village, hut carried him always himself. 

115. He who was endowed with mighty courage, expelled the Mkcclm who 
oppressed the land, and conquered in victorious expeditions the earth up to the 
enciicling oceans. 

116. The place where the Mlecchas who occupied the land, were routed 
(njjhatitas) by him, is called by the people even at the present day Ujjhatai^imba. 

117. Having conquered the earth, including KanyaTcuhja and other [countries], 
he settled from that region people of all four castes in his o^¥n land, and [par- 
ticularly] righteous men acquainted with legal procedure. 

118-119. Up to that time there existed in this land, which had not yet reached 
its proper development in legal administration, wealth and other [respects], a 
government like in most countries. There were [only] seven main state-officials : 
the judge, the revenue superuitendent, the treasurer, the commander of the army, 
the envoy, the Puiohita, and the astrologer. 

120. By establishing eighteen offices (karmasthdna) in accordance with 
traditional usage, the king created from that time onwards a condition of things 
as under Yudhisthira. 

s&cied territory called NandiiaJt4etra or Nan- tti^rama), close to Buth'ser, that the Jyes- 
dik^ra, see note i. 36 ; (ii.) near Tripurehara, the^a of Nandiksetra is intended, 
the modem Triphar, see v. 123 ; and (iii.) in The expression used in the last-named 
the dose neighbourhood of S'rinagar, see i. pusage, tmyambhuk . . , Ji/eftlmmlfo, shows 
124. that the LiAga worshipped imder that name 

By prefixing Nandiiaktetra to the name was a natural stone, and not a sculptured 
Jye^t^a, K. makes it quite clear that he symbol of the god. Such myamlM Liligai 
means the god worshipped m the first-named are still to this day worshipped at several 
locality. In the same way he takes care to Tirthas, e.g. on the S'llrikilparvata in S'rina- 
designate the second Jyeiifkeia as Tripureia- gar, at Sure^vari, etc, 
drinijfAa, 'residing below the hill of TripnreSa,' For an account of the temple niins at 
when first referring to him in v, 123. To the Buth'ier above Vfingath, see note ). 107. 
Jye^theia of Nandiksetra refers the Mtowifrt, From the evidence indicated m note 
TV. 1134-36. There we read, in connection v. C/>-69, it will be seen that of the two 
with the story of S'iva and Nandin (see note separate temple grovips which are found in 
i, 36), of an ancient Liiiga known as Jye?the^a, that locality, the first or western one was 
which was situated at the residence of S'iva probably dedicated to the worsiiip of S'iva 
Bhiitesvara, i.e. at Buth'ser (see note i. 107). Jye^heia, 

In the same way the old Nftndik?etram&- 114. A legendary explanation how the 
hatmya, w U6 sqq., speaks of Jyestheivara king could rogidarly attend every day to the 
or Jyerthanatha as worshipped in the close worship of Tirthas so distant from each other, 
vicimty of Nandik and Bhuttivm. The journey from Vijayesvura to Jyestho/ia in 

To this Jye?thesa relates the passage i.lol, Nandikjeti-a may be put at fully four daily 
where K. mentions Jyeifkai vdra (the equiva- marches, 

lent of JyestheSa) m evident connection with 116. The position of this locality I have 
the sacred sites of Nandiksetra. Still more not been able to trace. To the name Vjjha- 
dear is the reference m iv, 190, where the tadimha would correspond phonetically a Ki. 
erection of a temple in honour of JyeHharudra ♦ Ujydrdimb. vjydr means m modem Ks, ' an 
u dirtinctly said to take place at Bhittek. In uninhabited desolate place ' ; dimh, found fre-^ 
vm. 2430, too, it is evident from the allusion quently at the end of local names, 'moor,' 
to Vanrtha, whom the Nilamata and the 'bog.' 

Ulh&tmyu make reside at Vongath (Vasi?- 120, Prof. Jolly, Wekr-Ftttgaht, p. W, 
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121. With the wealth which his courage and vigour had obtained for him, 
that high-minded [king] established the Agrahara of Varabdla and others. 

122. His noble queen Udnadevl placed 'circles sacred to the Mothers' 
(mdtmhra) -which were distinguished by their spiritual power, at the ' Gates ' [of 
Kasmir] and other places, 

123. The king haviag heard the Nandipuuna [recited] by some pupil of 
Vydsa, frequented Sodara md. other [sacred springs] as vying [in holiness] with 
NandUa. 



points out that these ei.gh tfcn offices evidently 
correspond to the ' eightee n 1 irshas,' or court 
official mentioned in Mahdbh. u. v, 38 ; comp. 
below iv. 141. 

121. Vdrabala c&n be K.kiy identified in 
■view of the close agreement of the names 
with the modern hamlet of Siir.jyu/, situated 
on the right hank of the Sank'nai Kaver, 
about a mile above its confluence with the 
Smd, 74° 57' long. 34° 17' lat. This identifica- 
tion has already been made by the glossator 
of R, who transcribes the name by Bdra- 
vah. 

When passing through the hamlet on my 
way to BhiiteSvara in August, 1891, 1 found 
close to the path a sculptured lifiga-bage or 
bhadrapifha of considerable dimensions, and 
was shown, on further inquiries, another large 
carved slab lying in the fields below the 
houses. According to the statement of the 
aged Muqaddam, Bsxavul had formed for a 
long time the Jigir or Agrahara of a Pirzada 
faimly of S'rinagar, until it was resumed by 
MaharajaGultb Singh, [Biravul is notmarked 
on the Survey Maps, unless its name is hidden 
under that of ' BaUarkallar,' shown in a cor- 
responding position. The latter name is quite 
unknown on the spot.] 

The special mention of this unpretending 
Agrahara by K. may, perhaps, be due to its 
position on the route to the shrine of Bhute- 
ivara. We know that Caijpaka, Kalhsija's 
father, was a regular visitor of the latter (see 
vii. 9.54), It is, therefore, probable that Kal- 
hai^a hmiself has passed more than once the 
site of B&ravul. 

122. dvardd^u pradfiefu- It is very pro- 
bable that K, refers here to one or several of 
the main passes which give access to the 
Valley of Kasmir, These entrances have 
always played an important part in Kaimir 
history, and have until quite modern times 
been specially guarded by watch-stations. 
The general use of the term dvdra for these 
localities is proved by the passages quoted 
below, and by the employment in the jRijat. 
of the title dvarddki^ti, dvdresa, or dcaradhi- 
karin. The high officials thus designated were 



entrusted as ' Lords of the Marches ' with the 
guardianship of these frontier passes (see 
note V. 214). 

The best known and by its position most 
important of these stations was situated in 
the narrow gorge of the Vitasta below Vara- 
hamula. This is mentioned repeatedly in the 
Chronicle, see e.g. viii, 413, 451, and is referred 
to also by AiberOni, i, p. 207, under the 
very name of 'Dvara'; corap. also Life of 
Sium-Tsiang, p. 68, and Notes onOu-k'mg, pp. 
22 sq.— In i. 302 DvSia means the Pir Pantssl 
Pass, in viii 140 the watch-station at the foot 
of the To.samaid&n Pass, marked to this day 
by the vUlage of Drang. For the terms 
drahga, dhdkka, synonymous with DvSra, see 
note iii. 227. For further information re- 
garding these ' Grates,' comp. my Notes on the 
Fir PanUal Scute, JA.S.B., 1895, p. 382. 

I am unable to account for the gloss of A3 
HastMlddisu. The only locality known to 
me under the name of SastUald is the one 
discussed above, i. 96, the modem Ast'hel in 
the Div^sar Pargaiia. This does not lie on any 
of the routes over the mountains, and would 
be a most unlikely place for a frontier-station. 

Mdtrcakras are mentioned by K. i. 335, 
348 ; iii. 99 ; 7, 55, in the last two passages 
in connection with temples. In i, 333 the 
term demakra is used as an equivalent. The 
mystical diagrams may be supposed to have 
been carved in stone like the Sricakras and 
RajKcdkras, which are prepared and worshipped 
to this day in Kasmir according to the rules 
of the Tantrasistra, both in private houses 
and temples. Of supposed natural ('st&- 
bh&vika ' ) Cakras of this kmd the S'ricakra 
on the S'&rikaparvata in S'rinagar and the 
Jval&mukhicakra on the rocky hill above Uyen 
(Skr. Ovana) in the Vihi Pargaiia receive 
special reverence. 

The worship of the ' Mothers,' which is 
identical with that of the S'aktis, plays a 
great part in the Tantra ritual flourishing in 
Ka$mir from ancient times. 

123. For the identification of the Soiara 
spring, the miraculous reappearance of which 
near S'rinagari is the subject of the legend 
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Legend of Stdva 



124. While engaged in erecting a [shrine of] Jyestharndra at S'rinagan, he 
recognized that without the /Sodara [spring] it could not rival Nandih. 

125-126. When once he had forgotten his daily observance in the distraction 
of business, and [accordingly] felt dismayed at not being able to take his bath in the 
waters of the far-off Sodara spring, he noticed that from a waterless spot a spring 
was suddenly breaking forth, which was alike to Sodnra in colour, taste, and other 
respects. 

127. Then when he had bathed in that newly appeared Tlrtha, that earnest- 
minded [king] felt satisfied in his desire to equal Nandirvdra (Nandlsa). 



here related, we have to rely on a few passages 
of the Nilamata and the Natidik^tramakatmya. 
In a fra^entary passage, vr. 1137 sq., of mo 
first named text, the Sodaranoffa is mentioned 
in connection with the shiine of Bhuteivara 
(Buth'sii) and the EanakaTihini River ([see 
notes i. 107 and i. loO) lu £1. 1148 ablutions 
in the Sodara spring are recommended to the 

Jilgrim Tisitin^ the Tirthas of BhilteivaTa, 
yes^hesa and Nandin. In il. 1S34 again the 
pilgrimage to Sodara is prescribed along with 
that to the Saiyujama of the Kanakavahini 
Eiver. Finally, we find in the following verse 
of the Nandiksetramah&tmya Bhfite^vara dis- 
tinctly placed at Sodara : uttirya Ncmdiho)4at 
ta tmyam jnat-Sodare sthitahi \ Bhutehara iti 
khydtah htimapipapyaTwdanah \\. 

These references make it clear that Sodara 
is bnt the ancient name of the sacred spring 
now called Nayan Nag, which has been men- 
tioned in note i. 107 as situated in close 
proximity to the temple ruins of Bhiite^vara. 
The old name of the spring has been entirely 
lost in the tradition of the Purobitas. But 
the late P. Slhibrim was evidently aware of 
it, as he says in his notes on the Haramukufa- 
niiga pilgrimage in the Tirthai. . tatah (the 
HaramnEa^ans& Lake) pratyavrtya Varuja- 
t^shj/apradeie (vlngath) prathamam Bhute- 
itarapiijifh vidhdya Sodaranige y&if im (viz. the 
long stick used on the mountain pilgrimage) 
Ancfrd vivfjya pratyamt. 

The conclusion (uawn from the above 
passages is fully confirmed by K.'s reference, 
ii 169, to the SotlaravAutiilham NoTidlid- 
dkyuiitain. 

Nandlia is the designation of the S'iva 
worshipped in the Nund-Kol Lake. But by a 
more extended use the term, like that of 
Nandikfetra and Nandijak;etra (see note i. 
86), is apphed to the whole sacred territory 
from the lakes on the Haramukuta down to 
Bhate^ara. 

124. Regarding the position of the Jyeffha- 
tudru at Srinayarl, see Note C. 

126-120. In order to give full sanctity to 



the new Jye$tharudra which Jalauka had esta- 
blished near S'rinagari, the presence of the 
Sodara spring was also needed. The Tirtha 
which the legend represents as an Avatara of 
the latter, must, after what has been said 
regarding the position of Jalauka's Jyeftba- 
rudra (Note C), be lookbd for in the vicinity 
of the present S'rinagar. I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in connecting the name Hudar, 
which appears in the designation of a portion 
of Dal, called Sudm'kliun, and in the name of 
the neighbouring villace Sudar"kd, with this 
legend. The SudRr"knun {kfiun from Skr. 
kwfo) is a narrow inlet on the west side of the 
Dal, stretching between the suburban villages 
of Arampor and Sudar"bal It is apparently 
the deepest portion of the lake. 

On visiting SvAay°bal in June, 1895, 1 was 
shown on the very shore of the Swlai'khm, 
and close to the village Masjid, two small 
pools which were then covered by the water of 
the lake, but according to the uniform state- 
ment of the villagers, are fed by two perennial 
springs. A tradition, which I gathered from 
l^eold men of the village, relates that "many 
hundred years ago " Brahmans were in the 
habit of making pilgrimages to these springs. 
The name Baifpur, which survives to this day 
as the name of a now deserted part of the 
village area, was pointed out to me as evidence 
of the former habitation of Haftai, i e. Puro- 
bitas (Skr. bhatta). No ancient remains can 
now be traced near the springs, but large 
carved slabs are said to have been carried 
away from that site to serve as building 
material for the new temple erected by Mah&- 
raja Raubir Singh at Itmi'vor in S'rinagar. 

I cannot find any reference to the Sodsia 
spring of S'rinagar in the texts accessible to 
me, nor can I trace any tradition relating to 
it among the Brahmans of the capital. The 
marginfd gloss of G {Sodavabal (layarihat^, 
however, indicates that the same identi- 
fication, as proposed above, has already 
been made by some modern reader of the 
Rajat. 
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128. Once in order to test [the idetttity of the tw springs], lie threw into the Jaxmla. 
Sodara [spring] an empty golden cup closed at its mouth with a lid. 

129. When this cup appeared after two and a half days in the spring rising 
at 8'rmgan, it reTuovtd the doubts of the king. 

ISO. It seems t'mt the king was NanMSa himself, who had descended in an 
Avataxa to enjoy the pleasures [of the earth]. Not otherwise could such a 
miraculous event take pltice before [men's] very eyes. 

131. Once upon a tune, when the king was proceeding to Vijayeivara, a woman Story of the ZriyS. 
[whom he met] jiiidway on Uie road, begged food from him. 

132. When he had prooiised to give her such food as she should desire, she 
changed her form .s.nd disclosed a desire for human flesh. 

183. When he who had renounced the killing of living beings, gave her per- 
mission to please herself with flesh from his own body, she thus addressed him : 

134. " 0 king, you must be a Bodhisattva, whose observance of vows is 
supported by absolute goodness [saiku], since you show, 0 high-minded one, such 
deep compasBion with hving creatures." 

135. The king, who being a worshipper of S'iva did not understand the 
Bauddhas' ways of expression, asked her : " 0 fair one, who is the Bodhisattva for 
whom you know me ? " 

136. Again she spoke to the king : " Listen to my case. I have been sent 
forth by the Bauddhas whom in your auger you have injured." 

137. " We witches {krlyakah) living by the side of Mount Lokdloka (which 
divides light and darkness), belong to the darkness (sin). Putting our whole trust 
in the Bodhisattvas we long for liberation from the darkness." 

138. " Know that Bodhisattvas are certain beings, who since [the coming of] 
the blessed ' Lord of the Worlds ' (Buddha) have &eed themselves in this world 
from the [five] afflictions." 

189. "They being bent on supporting all beings, do not feel anger even 
towards the sinner, but in patience render him kindness and are bound to bring 
about their own 6nal enlightenment [bodhi)." 

120. The distance from Bhute^rara graphic error or miapronunciation, for 

(Sodara) to S'rinagar, roughly calculated krtyake(h]. Retaining the reading kj^ikSh, 

about thirty-two miles, is put nowadays, too, ' the Pleiades,' it cannot be explained why the 

at two and a half marches of the customaiy Bauddhas should send as their avenger one of 

length. the stars forming that constellation, and why 

181. The legend contained in TV. 131-147 the latter should be called fanuuyai (i.e. /ono- 

has been discussed by me in Notes on Ou- gunaviayih). 

Vmg, pp. 18-48. It was probably a local 138. The five kldai meant are aniyif 

legend attaching to the KHyasrama Vthdra, asmitu, roaa, ivexa, and abhirmeia. 

see note i. 147, and bears an unmistakably 130. The above translation follows A and 

Buddhist colouring. L. If the text of A, is adopted, the third 

137. Verse 147 shows that kTttikS^K\ o( p&da bu to be rendered : " ana do not desire 

the MSS. is but an old mistake, caused by their own benefit." 
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Jalacu. 14(>-144. " When you had lately been kept from sleep by the noise of the 

mnsic of a Viiara, you had at the instigation of wicked persons caused in your 
anger the destruction of the Vihara. The excited Bauddhas thought of me and 
sent me forth to kill you. But then the Bodhisattvas called me and gave me the 
following directions: 'That king is a great S'dltya (Mahasakya). Ton cannot 
hurt him ; but in b's presence, 0 good one, you will obtain liberation from dark- 
ness (sin). In our name yon shall exhort him who has been led into guilt by 
wicked people, to give up his hoarded gold and to build a Vihara. If he does so, 
no misfortune shall befall him in consequence of the destruction of the Vihara, and 
atonement shall thus be made for him and his instigators.' " 

145. " Therefore, I have tested in that [former] disguise your abundant 
goodness. To-day I have been freed irom sin. Farewell ! I depart." 

146. After she had made the king promise to build a Vihara, the divine 
sorceress (irtyd) disappeared with eyes beaming with joy. 

147. Thereupon the king built the Krtyatama Vihara, and worshipped 
there the divine sorceress who had been freed from the darkness. 



140-144. These verses form a Xulaka. 
This term is found in KaSmirion MSS. after 
five or more Slokas connected in syntactical 
construction ; comp. MankhaTiom ■ kulakam 
slohmmcaye. 

141. 1 prefer the reading nahaiakyah, as 
corr. from A, "kkyah (also L) by a later hand, 
to A, mahdtattvak because of the Yamaka 
formed with the following soAyo. S'oAva stands 
for iS'dAyamtmi,i.e. Buddha; comp. P.W.,b,v. 
Tnahitakya. 

147. The correct reading "vmdayat is sup- 
plied by L ; A, has °tandh/tyat, A, "bandhayat. 
iriyiarame of Ed. is a misprint for h tyor 
iframaih. 

In my Nota on Ou-k'om;'a Acamnt of 
Kaknar I have shown that the Vihara of 
KTtyiirama is identical with the 'monastke 
du mont Ki-tcM,' which the Chinese pilgrim 
mentions among the Yih&ras he had seen 
duriag his visit to Kaimir, a.d. 7.j9-76S (see 
L'ltoUmre d^Ou-k'mj/, transl. by Messrs. 
Ltvi and Chataitnes in the Journal Aiiatiqiie,- 
1895, vol. vi. p. 354). 

The name Kftyasrama, Ut. meaning 'the 
abode of the witch (krtya),' survives in fliat of 
the present village of Kitfhm, situated near 
the left bank of the Vitasta, about five miles 
below Var&hamiila (Barimiila) and circ. 74° 
20' 30" long. W 10' 40" lat. This identifica- 
tion is proved beyond doubt by a passage of 
the Pourth Chron. 340, which speaks of 
ErtjfSinma as a villace in the vicinity of 
Vartbamula, the same locality being referred 
to under its more recant name as Meiframa 



in w. 234, 384. The latter form is a sanskri- 
tized reproduction of the modern Kits'hSm, 
which is the direct phonetic derivative of Skr. 
Kytyakama (>Pr *Kiccasiama>*Kici^a'm> 
Ki. Zits'Jiom, in obi. cases £ih"hdm). Ks. 
-horn, very frequent at the end of Kasmir local 
names, is the regular representative of Skr, 
ttirama, as shown loc. cit. Ou-k'ong repro- 
duces the first part of the name which in his 
tune must have already sounded *Kiccd or 
Ecd, by Ki-tM, and renders the second part 
by a Chinese word meaning ' hill.' 

Ou-k'ong's designation ot the VihAra as the 
'monastery of the Zi-ieAd (or Krtyft) hill,' is 
accounted for by the situation of Kif^hSm. 
The village lies on a small plateau between 
the river and the foot of a high wooded spur. 
On a short visit I paid to the village in May, 
1896, 1 could trace sculptured remains near 
the two village Mosques, and a little to the 
N. of the village what appeared to be the base- 
ment of a rough quadrangular enclosure, about 
115 yards square. In the centre of this enclosure 
there is a raised mound known as the i/nddl 
or 'throne,' and outside its S.E. comer a 
smaller one about fifteen feet high, which 
might be the remains of a Stfipa. The absence 
of more conspicuous remains is easily ex- 
plained. The valley was closed here in Path&n 
times by a stone wall, which stretched across 
the level ground about a quarter of a mile to 
the east of KitfhUm. This wall, the niins of 
which were considerable enough in 183C to 
attract the attention of Baron Hugel, travel- 
ling on the other side of the river, was 
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148. This king erected a stone temple at Nandihetra for [S'iva] Bhiltesa, 
and offered [to the god] a sacriKce of precious stones together with [other] 
treasures. 

149-150, The pious Vmg passed many a night in ascetic exercises at the Tirtha 
of Ciramocano, Uhng up the position adapted for meditation, with his hodj 
motionless in conteraplatioa, and thus slowly relaxed his desire of touching 
Na/nMia on account [cf the presence] of the Kanahavahini River. 



certainly built vd& ttmos tftkon from the 
Kitfhdm plateau. The mon.'i'rls of the latter 
have also supplied ample matediiLs for the new 
cairiage road when under c rcstruction some 
tm years ago. 

It is very probable that tbrjogand related 
by E. of Jakuka ftrid the Artya owed its 
origin to a popular eiplftnation of the name of 
the village, Krtydsratiia. This locality we 
must assume on Ka.lharia.'fi and Ou-k'ong''s 
joint evidence to have been the site of an 
ancient Vihara, traditionally attributed to 
ASoka's son. And to this Vihara belong m all 
probability the scanty remains still extant at 
XiU'hom. 

148. Regarding the employ of the term 
Nandiksetra for Bhutesmra-Sutkilr, see note 
i. 36. It is probable that the temple of 
Bhiite^a, which the tradition here recorded 
ascribed to Jalauka, is identical with the 
principal temple of the eastern group of ruins 
at Buth'ser ; see note v. 6E-69. 

The offering of flowers made of precious 
metals and stones is mentioned in various 
S'aiva Paddhatis still in use in KaiiDir. 

149-150. The second line of the couplet 
is ambiguous, and would permit also of the 
following rendering: "The pious king [by 
means of his ascetic practices] . . . made the 
•KanakaoiJum River slowly relax its desire of 
touching Nandisa." 

In both translations I adhere to the reading 
of A, Kanakavakint/i^ asainst L "ooAinya, 
taking the former in the first case as Abl. s,, 
in the second as Gen. s. 

The Kanakavdhini can be identified with 
certainty, on the clear evidence of viii. 8366, 
with the stream flowing j^ast Bhilte^vara 
(Buth'^5^), which at present is called Kank"- 
nai (or Kank'niz). It is fed by the waters of 
the valleys which lie to the E. and S.E. of the 
Haramukh, and below the watershed to- 
wards the EifangaA^fi,. The meeting of the 
Kanakav&hini wiwi the Sind River is referred 
to in the Nilanata, 1334. Another passage 
mentions the EanakavJhini as flowing to the 
south of the Sodaratirtha. The Kanakavfi- 
hini receives the stream which issues from the 
sacred Nund-Kol and Oabga Lakes on the 



Haramukuta, and is therefore described in the 
Nanii^etramahatmya as bearing first the tame 
oiKalodaka before it is called Kanahaoahm. 

The only passage of the Nilamata (vr. 1331 
sqq.) in which the Tirtha of Ctramocana is 
referred to, seems to place it in proximity to 
the Kanakav&hini. Its name is there derived 
from the bark-clothes (cirini) which the Seven 
Rsis left there when ascending to heaven. 
!the Nandikjetramahatmya, w. 133 sqq,, 
indicates fhe same legend, and distinctly 
connects the Kamkavakini with the Tirtha of 
Ctramocana. The latter name is no louger 
known to the Purohitas of the Haramukuta 
pUgrimage, but the position of the Tirtha can 
yet be ascertained with great probability. 

The Kavamukutagahgamahatniya, which 
is the manual at present in use at this 
pilgrimage, knows the Eanakavahini by the 
name of Earankanadi or Karanhika. The 
place where the Karanka stream flows into 
the Yitasta, is designated by the Mah. as the 
KarankatiTtha, "near the village of KaraiAa^ 
and the visit to it is prescribed previous to 
the ascent to the Haramukuta lakes. Inquiries 
among the local Porohitas have shown me 
that tile Tirtha meant is below the village of 
Pran^, on the right bank of the Sind River, 
oirc. 74" 6.5' 30" long. 34° 16' 4o"lat (close to 
the hamlet marked Larri on map). Jnst 
below the few houses of Prang a small stream, 
which has branched off from the Kanaka- 
v6hini-Klnk*nai Kver near BSiavuI (see note 
i. 121), falls into the Sind. It is at this 
' Samgama ' that the ablutions prescribed for 
the KaraAkatirtba are performed, and it is 
highly probable that we have to place there 
the Ciramooamtirtfia of the older texts. 

The comparatively recent date of the 
extant Haramukutamahatmya is amply proved 
by the modem names it ^ves to various sites 
of the pilgrimage {Bodhestara for Bhiitesvara, 
Ambhoruhamia for Amare^vara, the present 
AmburhSr, etc.). Just as the Eanakavahini 
has been turned into Earankanadi (an evident 
adaptation of E&nk'nai), so the old name of 
dramMam has been replaced byEarabka. 
It speaks strongly for our identification that 
the iniamata, me Nandik^etramah., and the 
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jiuOTi. 151. A hundred among the ladies of his seraglio, who had risen to dance [in 

honour of the god] at the time fixed for dancing and singing, he gave out of joy to 

Jijeftharudra. 

152. After enjoying supreme power, the king at the end of his life repaired to 
Clrcmocana, and along with his queen obtained communion with the husband of 
P&tv&ti. 

DiKODiu II. 153. Then a king named Ddmdara [II.] who was descended from Akh'i, 
race, or belonged to some other family, ruled the earth. 

154. Of the power of this [king], who was the S'iva- worshippers' crest-jewel 
illuminated by good fortune, one hears [stories] to this day as of a wonder of the 
world. 

155. Yaisravana (Kubera) himself kept friendship with this fortunate [ruler] 
who was the recipient of S'iva's favours and wholly given up to a life of virtue. 

156. The Guhyakas obeyed this leader of kings, like Kubera himself, and 
directing them he constructed the long [dam called] Oudda'^etu. 



B&jat., which mention the Clrimocematirtha 
in connection with the Kanakav&hini, know 
nothing of Earahka, whereas the Haramu- 
katamah., which does not know the name 
Ciiamocana, mentions instead the Earaftka- 
tirtha along with the K&nk°nai River. 

The position thus ascertained for the Cira^ 
mocanatirtha explains the double meaning of 
rerse 160 as above indicated. K. either 
wishes to say that the opportunity of bathing 
in the Kanakavfthini, which receives the 
water of the Nund-Kol Lake or Nandi^a, 
made the king abandon his desire of worship- 
ping at that more distant Tirtha. Or the 
meaning intended may be that owing to the 
great spiritual merits of the king's austerities 
at Ciramocana, the KanakavUuni became 
even more anxious to bathe him than to flow 
put Nandlk. With reference to this second 
interpretation, it should be noted that K. 
has already above, i 130, alluded to the king 
as an Avat&ta of S'iva Nandiia. 

151. hlSdodnyit can be taken either as re- 
ferring to the kmg or the dancers. Regarding 
Jyeifhandra, see note i. 113 

lfi6. Ouddttsetu; Suia Damodariya. The 
legends related here of King Dtanodara 
clnstar to this day, as in K.'s tines, round an 
•aid alluvial plateau to the south of S'rinagar, 
which has preserved the name of the king— 
or, perhaps, fonished the starting point for 
the stories concerning him. 

This plateau, called ' Dimodara't SSda' by 
K., and now known as Dnm'dar Udar, 
resembles in its natural features the other 
namarona alluvial plateaus of the Valley 



designated by the K6. term Vjar, or the 
Persian KareiDa (soe Vione, ii. p. 39 ; Drew, 
Jummoo, pp. 167 sqq.). It lies in the Yech 
Pargaija, and stretches from the large village 
of Vah'tvr (about seven miles due S. of 
S'rinagar) m a north-westerly direction Its 
length is about six miles, with a breadth vary- 
ing between two and three miles. Being 
entirely devoid of water this plateau is 
cultivated only in patches with meagre cropi 
of Indian com. Otherwise it is a diy and 
barren waste, a haunt of jackals, as in the 
days when King K?emagupta hunted over the 
' Lamodararanya,' vi. 1^. [In viii. 1C19, K. 
refers to it simply as I>avwdara.] 

The small village of Oud'mth, 74° 50' long, 
33° 68' kt., K.'s Guddasetu and the Guia- 
tutho of the glossator, is situated at the south 
foot of the plateau. Just there the latter 
shows its greatest relative elevation, and rissB 
in a precipitous bank to a height of over one 
hundred feet above the fertile valley irrigated 
by the Techara River. 

It was possibly this wall-like appearance of 
the cliff which gave rise to the story regarding 
an attempt of King DiUnodara to bring water 
to the plateau from the rising ground to the 
south by means of a letu or embankment. 
No trace of an artificial dam which could serve 
such a purpose, could be found by me wh<m 
visiting the site in October, 1891. It murt 
also be borne in mind that the name Qud'tuth 
which K. sanskritizes by Ouddtuetu, signifiei 
in KS. 'the first {ou4) dam,' and might have 
eventually formed itself, through -popular 
etymology,' the basis of the above story. 
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157. By means of this dam [setu) he wished to bring water into the town dxhodahi. n. 
which he had himself built on the Bdmodara-Suda. Legend of Dawxiiw- 

158. When a high-minded man wishes to execute some beneficial work of an 
extraordinary characfer, there arise, alas ! obstacles, owing to the deficiency of men's 
spiritual merits [from former births]. 

159. He, indeed, endeayoured to get long stone-lined dykes built in his country 
by the Yaksas, in ovder to guard against inimdations. 

160. Beyond c;(jat7fiption is the power which austerities gain for those 
mighty Brahmans, wkv) are capable of reversing the fortune of even such 
great [rulers], 

161. One has soen the royal fortune when it had been lost through the power 
of [rival] heirs and oth'^irs, restored again ; but [when once lost] in consequence of 
disrespect shown In BniKnians, it never returns. 

162. Once hungry Brahmans asked the king, when he had risen to bathe on 
account of a S'raddha, to give them food before taking his bath. 

163. "When he refused this in his eagerness to enter [the waters of] the 
Yitastd, they brought by their spiritual power the river before him. 

164. They said to him ; " Here is the Vitadii. Having it before your eyes 
give us [now] food." Yet even then he thought that the river brought [before him] 
was [mere] jugglery. 

165. " I do not give food till I have bathed. Brahmans, take yourselves off 
(.sarpaia) at once." When he thus spoke to them, they cursed him : " Be you a 
snake (sarpa)." 

166. When implored for mercy, they spoke : " When you will hear the whole 
"Ramayaija [recited] in a single day, then our curse will cease." 



The legend of King Damodara's transfor- 
mation into a snake naunting the D&m'dar 
Udar still lives aU through Ea^mir in popular 
tradition, and had heeu already recorded 
from the latter by ViONE, i. p. 41. The story 
of the setu commenced by the king is, on the 
other hand, known only to those who are 
acquainted with the Riiat, or its abstracts. 
The illiterate villagers, both Brahman and 
Muhammadan, examined by me at Gud'suth 
and the neighbouring hamlets, knew it 
not. Sat'ra) Thtg, a waste spot high up on 
the Udar, about a mile to the N. of 6ud"suth, 
was named by them as the site of D&modara's 
alace. A Damodar Nag in the adjoining 
amlet of LilgSm is pointed out as the place 
where the king performed his ablutions. 

The Guhyahiat are a class of demigods who 
are in attendance on Enbera like the Takf as. 
167. The gloss of A, (.Ddndur o^ar) rightly 



takes siiia as the equivalent of K^, udar. Mafi- 
kha's Koia distinctly gives to the word sudn 
the meaning ' place where the soil is barren.' 
The commentator iUustrates this meaning by 
quoting the frannentof a verse which contains 
thename of the Damdanya Sftda,9iyi evidently 
reUtes to the same legend as recorded in the 
R&jat (Side Ddmodaiiye hi vipra&apad udan- 
yaya). 

Artificial irrigation channels of ancient date 
are found on ouier ' alluvial plateaus,' thos on 
the Ud^rs of M&rta^d nnd Zain*pdr ^see note 
i. 97). For another method used by LaJit&ditya 
for raising water to the Udar of TukMar 
(Cakradhara), see iv. 191, where the same 
expression 'amdWipratara^' is employed as 
in our passage. 

166. The popular legend, as at present 
current in Ka£mir, has rendered the unfor- 
tunate king's deliverance even more difficult 
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BiMODiui n. 167. Even to this day people recognize him hy the steam of his breath, which 

the curse has made hot, as he rushes about in search of water far and wide on the 

Ddmodara-Suda. 

HcttA.JusuL, 168. Then there were in this land three kings called Huska, Jvsha and 
Kuniskay who built three towns named after them [Huskapura, Juskapura, 
Eaniskapura]. 

169. That wise king Juska, who built Juskapura with its Vihara, was also 
the founder of Jayasvdmipura. 



He is not to leave his snake-foim until some 
charitable Br&hman recites to him the whole 
Rami,jaQa dunng the single night of the 
Sivaratri festival (Philguna radi \S\ on the 
snow-covered plain of the Dam'dar U^ar. 

167. Misfortune makes tlie breath hot, luck 
makes it cold; comp. e.g. iv, 316, 361 ; t. 14, 
etc. 

168 From Chavillikara's verse, quoted i. 
20, and from K.'s own expression, viii. 3412, it 
follows that the three Turujka kings are 
supposed to have ruled simultaneously. The 
order in which their names ore given can, 
therefore, not be intended to indicate an 
order of succession. The Kani^ka of the Rs,jat. 
was recognized already in 1833 by Prinsep as 
the KANHbKi of the coins, and identified with 
Kaniska, famous in Buddhist tradition. The 
Eofka of the Rftjat., too, has long ago been 
identified with Kani^ka's successor, the 
Ilnmka of the inscriptions, and the OOH^KI of 
the coins, hut it is only recently that Prof. 
Buhler has actually discovered Hwika as the 
equivalent of Eumka in an inscription from 
MathuiS ; comp. Bpigr. Ind., ii. p. 206. 

The second name Jvfka has not yet found 
any confimiation from other sources. For 
recent notices of the historical data relating 
to these earliest Indo-Scythian rulers, comp. 
Von GuTSCHMiD, in Entycl. Brit., xviii. p. 606 ; 
Drocin, Let IUm Indo-Sa/thes, pp. 46 sqq. 
Buddhist tradition connects KaSmir specially 
with the rule of Kaniska, by placing there 
the third great Council held by that Iring ; 
comp. e.g. ai-yu-ki, i. pp. 161 sqq. It may be 
noted that the copper coinage of Kani^ka 
and his immediate successor is found to tJiis 
day in abnndance in Kaimir. 

Hufkapura, Jufkmura, Kmiikapura. The 
town called after Mufka has been rightly 
located by Gen. Ctohihohjui, Anc Geogr., 
pp. 99 sq., at the modem Utkur, a small 
village about two miles to the S.E. of Vara- 
hamula, on the left bank of the Vitasta, 74° 
26' long. 34° 12' lat. This identification, 
whidi is aheady indicated bv the glosses of 
Aj, Ufkon in our passage, and VarSham&U, v. 



259, is put beyond doubt by K.'s own words, 
vi. 186, which place Hufkapura clearly in 
VarahaUetra. For other passages fully 
supporting this location, see vii. 1311 ; viii, 
390, 718, 822, 944. For the Vihara and Stiipa 
built there by Lalitaditya, and their remains, 
comp. note iv. 188. Hiuen-tsiang stopped 
at Hu,-se-kia-lo (read Hushkara by Juhen) 
after passing "the stone gates, the western 
entrance of the kingdom," i.e. the ancient 
dvara of Varahamula; see Life of Hiuen- 
tsiang, p. 68, and above note i, 122 Alberuni 
also notices Ushkard as lying opposite ' Bara- 
mxUa,' India, i. p. 207, 

For Ju$kapura Gen. Cunningham was re- 
ferred by his Brahman informants to the 
modern Zuknr, a large village to the N. of 
S'rinagar, about foui' miles from the Hat"- 
parvat. This identification is intended, too, 
by the gloss of A,, Jokorn. Gen. Ctoninoham 
in 1847 traced the remains of ancient build- 
ings in the materials used for Mulumunadan 
tombs and mosques. These remains were 
seen also by me in considerable number. 

Finally, Kani^kapum I prefer to identify on 
the basis of the gloas of A,, Kiinenpur, and of 
the forms by which the name is rendered in 
the Persian Chronicles, with the village of 
Kdnitpor, 74° 28' long. 34° 14' lat., situated 
between tlie Vitasta and the higli roiul le»d- 
ing from Varahamiila to S'rinagar. Under 
the name of Kani.skapura the village is 
mentioned by P. StLhibrOra in his Tirtlias. 
According to the information collected for me 
by P. K^iram in 1891, the tradition of the 
local Brahmans ascribes the foundation of the 
place to a king called ' Ijmiftfuir/ya.' An old 
mound near the village from wliich carved 
stones and ancient coins are occasionally 
extracted, is believed to mark the site of liu 
residence. Gen. Cunninokak's jMroposed 
identification of Kani?kapurawith ' KSmpur, 
on the road from S'rinagar to S'upiysn, must 
be abandoned, The name of that place is m 
reality KMrnpor. 

169. Bead tamhdragya in Ed, for la w • 
The position of JayanSmipura, which the 
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170. These kings who were given to acta of piety, though deaceiided from Sv^^^^u., 
the Tmishi race, bailt at S'uskaletra and other places Mathas, Oaityas and — _ 
similar [structures]. 

171. During tho powerful reign of these [kings] the land of Ka§mvr was, 
to a great extent, in the possession of the Bauddhas, who by [practising] the law 
of religious mendicaiiej (pravrajya) had acquired great renown. 

172. At that tir-Ki one hundred and fifty years had passed in this terrestrial 
world since the blesnsd 8' likyasimha (Buddha) had obtained complete beatitude 
(Nirvana). 

173. And a Bodijii^ittv a lived [then] in this country as the sole lord of the 
land, namely the glorious Ni'gdijma, who resided at Sadarhadvana, 

174. Then the fearless Abhimanyu, who knew no foes (kantdka), and was abhucaktitI. 
like a second Indra {S'atamanyu), became king. He was the donor of the Agrahara 

of Kaniahotsa. 

175. That illustrious king founded [the town of] Abhimanyupura, which 
abounded in wealth, calling it after l\is own name and giving it a [temple of] S'iva 
as its crest-ornament. 

176. Under his instructions Cnndrdcdnja and others brought the Mahdbkdsi/a,, 



gloss of A, renders by Jihasapura, 1 am unable 
to trace. 

170 The recollection of the Turkish 
descent of Kani$ka and his Hinduized suc- 
cessors has long survived in popular tradition ; 
comp Alberuni's India, ii. p. 10 sq., and my 
paper Zui- Oesckiekte der Qahit von Kabul, 
passim. 

Regarding Su^kaletra, see note i. 102. 

171. The tradition of the patronage 
bestovred by Eani^ka on the Buddhist 
church, still uved in Gandhira at the time of 
the Chinese pilgrims Fahian, Sung-yun and 
Hiuen-tsiang : see Si-yu-ki, i. pp. xzzii, ciii, 
117, I.jI, etc. There are coins of KANHbEI ex- 
hibiting the figure of BOTA AO, but far more 
frequent are representations of divinities 
from the Zoroastrian and Hindu Pantheon ; 
see Gardkkr, Catalogue of Greek and Softkic 
Kinga in India, pp. 130 sqq., and my notes, 
Ind. Ant, xvii. pp. 89 sqq. 

17S. mahilohttdhatau. K. seems to avail 
himself here of an expression proper to 
Buddhist literature; comp. P.W., s.r. lolca- 
dhStu. 

173. According to a passage quoted by 
Dr. Hultzsch from Scniefners Tibetifche 
Lebensbeichreibung Sttkyamuni't, p. 3lO,Nag(lr- 
juna, who figures in Buddhist tradition as the 
tliirteenth patriarch, was bom in the time of 
Kanifka. Tliis agrees with K.'b mention of 



NagarjuDA in connection with the Turuska 
kings. 

As the tradition of tiie northern Buddhists, 
as recorded by Hiuen-tsiang {Si-!iu-ki,\\. 
pp, 99, 15 1), places the commencement of Ka- 
niska's rule four hundred years iifter Buddha's 
Nirvi^a, the date assigned here to Nigirjuna 
is rather cui'ious. 

Sadarhadoana, ' the wood of the six Saints,' 
if rightly identified by the glossator A, 
{Ettnan gr&me), is the modem village Sdrvan, 
situated about one and a half nules to the 
N.W. of the gardens of Sh&Iimar near S'rina- 
gar. On the hill-side to the south of Hirvan 
ancient remains have come to light in the 
shape of highly ornamented brick pavements, 
which were dug up in the course of excava- 
tions conducted at the site in connection with 
the new S'rinagar waterworks. (See Proe. 
^O., 1895, p. 2.) 

174. Eaiftalcotsa is identified by the glos- 
sator A, with Kandor, i.e. the viUage now called 
Eandxir, situated in the Biiu Pargaiia, 74° 36' 
long. 33= 59' lat,, not far from Hukh'lit'r. 

176. Abhimanyupura is, perhaps, to be 
located at the present village of Birm/m, 
situated in marshy ground alwut four imles 
to the S.W. of S'rinagar, W> 4' lat. 74» 49' 
long. For &noi\iex Mhimanyupira founded 
by Queen Diddi, see vi. 299. 

176. This verse has been much discussed 
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ABHoasTTj I. ■which was at that time difficult of access [for study], into general use, and [also] 
composed their own grammar. 

177. At that period the Bauddhas, whom the wise Boclhisattva Mgarjwa 
protected, obtained preponderance in the land. 

178. After defeating in disputation all learned opponents, these enemieB of 
tradition hiought to an end the [ohservance of the] rites prescribed in the 
NUa\mata]pur<lna. 

179. When the traditional customs were broken in the land, the Nagas, who 
had lost their [accustomed] oblations, sent down excessive snow, and thus destroyed 
the people. 

180. As deep snow was falling every year to cau.se distress to the Bauddhas, 
the king resided for six months in the cold season in Ddrvahhisdra, and in other 
[neighbouring regions]. 



on account of its supposed beaxing on tlie 
history of the Mahabna-sya, but its interpre- 
tation is not certain. In the above translation 
I have followed the reading labdhvudesam 
tamat, as corrected in A by Aj or Aj, and 
evidently found in the original of that codex. 
It is also given by L. tadagamam must be 
resolved into tada agamam, the latter word 
being used in the sense of agam/a, see P. W , 
B.V. ^omya, and "NiP. W., s.v. agama. The read- 
ing IMhmi detit tamat, which is found as a 
correction of A„ is in aU probability, as sug- 
gested by Prof.BDHLEU, SMort, p. 70, a conjec- 
tural emendation. It may nave been made by 
some reader who took tad agamam as the 
object of labdKvd, and hence found it difficult 
to account for the accusative adelmh. The 
passage, as I understand it, is intended to saj 
that Candra and other grammarians under 
Abhimanju's instructions set a^ain on foot 
the study of the Mah&bhifya, which, owing to 
the absence of competent teachers or a 
correct text, had become difficult and dis- 
used. K, refers to a similar restoration of 
the studr of Patafijali's jgreat grammatical 
work under Jaylpi<}a in iv. 488, where tiie 
expression vicchitmam corresponds to the 
agamam of our passage. There the means 
adopted for that purpose, the c^ng-in of 
competent expositors from abroad, is also 
clearly indicated. 

Prof. RiBiEORK, who has analyzed the 
passage in Ind. Ant, iv. p. 107, proposed to 
emena laidhvd deiantarat and to translate 
" Candr&cirya and others brought into use the 
MahabhAfya, having obtained its traditional 
interpretation {agama) from another country, 
and composed their own grammar." This 
amendAtioD, in support of wnich K.'8 similar 



expression, iv. 488, was adduced, has been 
accepted also by Prof. BOhleu, loc. at. I 
miss in the text thus corrected an indication 
of the connection between the labours of 
Candriciirya and the rule of King Abhi- 
manyu. 

Prof. Kern has proposed to read luhdha- 
desaoh tadagame; see Milamjes Anatipies di 
tAcaOmt de St. Petenbour//, vii. p, 472. 

Begarding the grammarian C'midia, whose 
full name is Candragomin, see Aufrecht, Oaf. 
6'a(a%.,p.l80; for the Crtnrf)«i)ya*a)W(, which 
has survived, comp. ib. p. 181, and GoCEUHO'a 
Catalogue of Samkrit MSS.in thg Jndm Ogia 
Library, p. 193. 

179. Oblations (bali) to the Nilg;ae generally, 
and to particular Niigas on specific festivals, 
are frequently described in the Hilamata; 
comp. e.g. vv. 214 sq. ; 46^t sqq. 

Regarding Niigas taking the form of clouds, 
comp. i. 239; iii. 21 ; jSii^u-ki, i. p, 122, etc. 

180. The combined names of the Danat 
and Abhisdras are mentioned in various 
ethnographical lists, furnished by the Maht 
bh&rata,the Purfiqas and BrhatsamhitH, along 
with those of tribes belonging to tho Panjib. 
The position of their country was first cor- 
rectly ascei-tained by WiiBON, Eiiaj/, pp. Uo 
sq. Comp. also Lassen, Ind. Alt, li. p. 147; 
P.W. B.V.J Labbbn, Pmtapot Ind. p. 18; J. 
DK Saint-Mabtin, Mim. de I'Acadfmie det 
Inter., Sav. £trang,, I. s^rie, v, pp. 299 sq. ; 
Ind. Ant., xiv. pp. 321 sqq. 

From the evidence available it appears thst 
Dirvibhmra as a geographical term com- 
prised the whole tract of the lower and 
middle hills lying between the Vitastl and 
Candrabhlga. [The CandrabhftgiL seems to 
mark the eastern limit of the territory in the 
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181. At ttat time there manifeBted itself some miraeulous power through AbhduhtuI, 
which the Brahmans, ^ho oifered oblations and sacrifices, escaped destruction, 

while the Bauddhas perisaed. 

182. TheE a Brahomn named Candradeva, who was descended from Kaii/apa, 
practised austerities to plsase Nila, the lord of the [Kaimlr] Nagas, and protector 
of the land. 

183. N'lla haviiig manifested himself to him, removed the affliction of 
excessive snowfall, arul tevoaled anew the rites prescribed in his own Parana. 

184. As the first; Candradeva had stopped the plague of the Yaltaas, thus the 
second brought to an end in this land the intolerable plague of the Bhiksus. 

185. King Goncnda the Third, who ascended the throne at that time, GokakdiIII. 
reintroduced the pilgrixoages, sacrifices, and other [worship] in honour of the 

Nagas, as they had been before. 

186. When the rites originating from Nila had been re-established by this 
king, the Bhiksus and snow calamities ceased altogether [to give trouble]. 

187. From time to time there arise on aeconnt of the merits of the sub- 
jects kings "who reconstruct the kingdom when it has gone far [on the road] to 
ruin. 

188. Those kings whose only object is to oppress their subjects, perish 
together with their descendants, whereas royal fortune attends the race of those 
who will repair what has been destroyed. 

passage of the Thmpur., iv. p. 223,] From 
Rajat, viii. 1531 and the topographical point 
discussed in note viii, 1861, it is clear that the 
hUl-state of Bajapuvi (Rajauri) was included 
in Darralihisara. 

It must, however, "be noted that the gloss of 
A; on our passage, Bhembher Danagale dek, 
would restrict the Appbcation of the term to 
the lower hiUs between the limits above in- 
dicated. Bhimbhar, the first locality named by 
the glossator, lies at the foot of the outer 
hills, in the centre of the tract between the 
Vitasta and the Cinab, and was the centre of 
a little hill-state; see Cukningham, Arte. 
Geoffi:, p. 134. The name D&nagal appears to 
survive in that of an old Ghakkar fort in the 
lower hills near the Vitasta, I have, however, 
been able to obtain only oral information 
reearding this place. 

The passage iv. 713 seems to show Dilrva- 
bhis&ra as subject to Kasmir in the time of 
Utpal&pida, But S'amkaravarman has again 
to conquer this territory before he proceeds 
against Qi'itjara, the modern Gujrii, to the 
south of Bhunbhar ; comp, v, 141 sqq,, iilao v, 
208, During the weak reigns which followed, 
this acquisition was certai^y soon lost again. 



For a curious passage throwing light on 
the character of the inhabitants, see viii. 
1631, 

181, E, refers here to the legend told in 
the Ntlamata (w, 825 sqq.) regarding the 
liberation of the land from the I^acas. The 
latter, for whom K. curiously enough sub- 
stitutes the YaJcsas, occupied Koimir under a 
sentence of Kaiyapa durmg the six months of 
winter, while men lived there for the remain- 
ing sii months only, and emigrated each year 
before the month of Aivayuja, The debve^ 
ance of the country from the Pii&cas and 
excessive cold was effected after four To^ 
through the observance of the rites which 
Candradem, an old BrsLnan, descended from 
Kasyapa, had learned from the KUa NSga. 
For an account of this legend see Eeport, 
p, 40, 

The story told by K. in i, 178-lftt is obvi- 
ously in all particulars a mere rechauffe of 
the ancient legend. The charitable comparison 
between Pii&cas and Bauddhas leaves no 
doubt as to the souroe from which E. 
borrowed it. 

185. L trtiyi^onanddl^ prdptarajt/ai", as 
corrected in A. 
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189. Wise men who have observed this distinctive feature of every [king's] 
story in this land, will foresee the fortune or misfortune of future kings. 

190. Thus after this [king] had reconstructed the kingdom, the land remained 
long in the possession of his descendants, Pravaras'ina [I.] and the rest, who 
possessed supernatural powers, and did pious works. 

191. This king, who was the first of the Gomnda race, just as Baghi was 
of the race of the Baghus, ruled the land for thirty-five years. 

192. Gonanda's son Vibhlfam [I] protected the earth during sixty yeaw 
diminished by six years and six months. 

193. Then ruled in succession Iwh-ajit and Rdvana, father and son, for 
thirty-five years and for thirty years and a half. 

194. The Linga called Vatekara, which served for Bdvana^s worship, is [stiU] 
shining brightly, and the light [to be observed] in its dots and lines foretells 
fature events. 

195. To the VaMvara [Linga] which he had placed within a Matha forming 
a quadrangle, the king vowed the whole land of Eaimr. 

196. Vilhisana the Second, the strong-armed son of King Havana, ruled then 
the earth for thirty-five and a half years. 

197. Then Vihhifana's son Nara, who also bore the name of Eimmra, and 
whose prowess was sung by the Kininaras, became king. 

198. Though this king followed the right customs, still when the fortune 
of his subjects turned, he brought about a series of great calamities under the 
baneful influence of sensuality. 

199. A Buddhist ascetic {sramana) who was living alone in a Vihara, 
situated at Kmmragrdma, seduced the [king's] wife through magic power. 

200. In his vnath over this the king burned thousands of Vihoras, and 
granted the villages which had belonged to them, to Brahmans residing in 
Madhyamatha. 

201-202. On the sandy bank of the Vilastd he built a town where the 
markets were kept full of supplies by the highroads [leading to it], and wheie 
the coming and going of ships gave splendour to the river. With its gardens 



194. I m unable to trace any other re- 
ference to this miraculoiu Liiisa or the Ma^ha 
built around it. Figures formed hy the natural 
veins of the marble are to this day conaidered 
as features of beauty in Lituras. 

199. The position of Ktirimragrdma is 
doubtful. The gloss of Ai identifies it with 
the modem village of Samr, in the Nlg&m 
Pargaija, circ. 74» 48' long. 83» 66' lat. (shown 
on map u Kamil). 



200. Madhyamatha is oloarly the name 
of a locality, but no certain idontifiotttion can 
be proposed for it. Skr. maf/w > Ki. mr w 
frequently found at the end of Ka«mir local 
names, particularly in designations of city 

Juarters ; comp. e.g. Diddamfha, the present 
)id"mar, vi. 300 ; Bhattdrakamatha, Bn^mr, 
vi. 240 ; Ahlidamatha, the present AhaPmr 
201-202. The position of the town 
founded byNara, which is called IVfhwra- 
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fiill of swelling flowers and fruits it was, as it were, a synonym for 'heaven,' Njju. 
and it surpassed eve;i .Kubora's town by the riches amassed [there] through the 
conquest of the world, 

203. There iu a £:;.'ove was a pond of limpid and sweet water, the habitation l*ieai of the N«gt 

^- ^ ^ SuirawM. 

of a Naga called Su§rn:vas. 

204. Once upon a time a young Brahman, ViSdkha hj name, who was 
fatigued by a long mzrcih, went at midday to the bank of that pond to seek 
the shade. 

205. When be had been refreshed by the breezes at the foot of a shady 
tree, and had bathed his limbs, he slowly proceeded to eat his porridge. 

206. Just when he was taking it in his hand he heard the sound of foot-lings, 
which had already before been noticed by the swans disporting themselTes on 
the bonks. 

207-209. Then he saw before him two sweet-eyed maids wearing blue cloaks, 
who had stepped forth from a grove of creepers. The comers of their eyes were 
captivating, and illuminated by a very thin line of antimony, which appeared to 
play the part of the stem to the ruby-lotuses of their ear-ornaments ; to their 
shoulder-pairs were attached their faces, as it were, like flags, of which their 
fascinating eyes appeared to be the ends floating in the light swing of the 
breeze. 

210. When he saw the two moon-faced maidens slowly approaching him, he 
stopped commencing his dinner, and became again and again benumbed with 
confusion. 



pura, i. 274, and Narapura, i. 244, is fired in 
the immediate vicinity of VijayeSvara or 
Vij'bror by K.'s references to the neighbour- 
ing shrine of Cakradhara, i. 261, 270 (see also 
viu, 991), as well oa by the actually surviving 
popular legend. The smaU alluvial plateau or 
U4ar, one mile below Vij'bror, whicn bears to 
this day the name of T^ak'dar, has akeady 
been indicated in note i. 38 as the site of the 
Cakradhara temple, It is correctly marked 
in the larger Survey map as occupying the 
base of the small peninsula formed hereby the 
Vitasti. Close below the S.E. comer of this 
plateau a dry depression in the ground wag 
pointed out to me, on the occasion of my 
visits in 1889 and 1895, as the original habita^ 
tion of the ' Suiram Nig/ the Sniravas Kiga 
of our narrative. 

The main features of the legend, as told by 
K, still live in the tradition of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. All look upon the 
barren plain between the mound of TsakMar 
and Vij'bror as the site of the old townbumed 



by the Naga. Ancient coins reaching back to 
Greek and Indo-Sc^thian rule are found in 
considerable quantities on this ground, and 
particularly near the river. These finds leave 
no doubt as to the antiquity of the site. Tlie 
latter is liable to annual inundation from the 
river. It is, therefore, possible that eicava- 
tions below the alluvial surface nof^it yet bring 
to light some of the ruins which, jnd^ng 
from 1. 270, appear to have been still visible 
in E.'s times, and which, perhaps, formed the 
starting point of the leeend related here. 

203. The 'Suirava Ifaga' is mentioned in 
the vicinity of the Yijayesvara Tirtha in 
Haracar. x. 248, and in Niktmata, 912. No 
reference is made to our legend in either 
place. 

207-209. These three verses form a Tilaka, 
being connected in syntactical construction 
(comp. Mankhakoia : milokyaiii . . . iilaJum). 
The shoulders are compared to the flagstaff : 
the face is the flag, ana tiie eyes the ends of 
the flag. 
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211. Then again taking a furtive glance he saw in front the lotns-eyed ones 
eating the pods of the kacchaguccha [grass]. 

212. " 0 shame, such food for such beauty." Thus he thought, and moved by 
pity he invited them and made them partake of his porridge. 

218. And fetching the pure and cold water of the fountain in leaves whick 
he made to form a comet, he brought it for them to drink. 

214. When they had sipped in water after the [meal], and thus cleansed had 
taken their seats, he fanned them with fans made of leaves, and thus spoke to 
them : 

215. " Your humble servant who had obtained the sight [of you] through some 
good works done in a previous [birth], wishes with the indiscretion not unusual in 
a Brahman to question you." 

216. "Which happy family is adorned by you lovely ones, and where did you 
fall into such misfortune that you eat this tasteless [grass] ? " 

217. One of them answered him : " Know that we are the daughters of 
[the Naga] 8v,§ravas. Not having got anything pleasant to eat, why should we 
not take to such food?" 

218. "I m Irdvati, who am promised by my father to the lord of tie 
Vidyadharas, and this is Oandralekhd, his younger daughter." 

219. Again spoke the Brahman; "Whence then your wretched poverty?" 
They answered: " Our father knows here the reason. Him you should ask." 

220. " When he comes to visit the Tahaka [Niiga] on the twelfth day of 
the dark half of Jyaistha, you will recognize him straight by his hair-tuft dripping 
with water." 



an. Accordineto the gloss of A, (kachya- 
dhSnift kima iti Dhofayi)itaccha(/uccha is the 
name of a ^ass called in Ki. kach'dan\ It 
erowB plentifullj on the meadows of the 
Valley. K<. Am (plur. him') < Skr. Hmii 
'pod.' 

213. The rare word catata, which is not 
found in the dictionaiies accessihie to me, is 
well explained in a note of A, se kumbhi- 
dyabhave krtrimam udakotkfepanabhdndam. I 
am unable to identify the passage quoted in 
evidence of this interpretation from some 
Kavya or Drama. 

220. The Tak^aka Naga is worshipped to 
this day in the large pool of limpia water 
situated close to the village of Zevan (or 
Jayavana, see vii. 607) in the Vihi Parga^a, 
74* 58' lonp. 34" 3' lat.; comp. Report, p. 6. 
It is happily described by the poet Bilhaija, 
who was Dom in the neighhonrine viUage of 
Ehonamufa (Ehun'moh), in his Txkramihka- 
devacarita, xviii. ;70 (as translated by Prof. 



BtjHLER) : " At II distance of a ywijiiti and a 
half from PTamrapura (S'rinagar) lios a place 
with high-rising monuments colled Jayavma 
(Zevan), where a pool tilled with pure water, 
and sacred to Tak^aka, lord of snakes, cuts 
like a war-disc the head of Kali bent on the 
deBtruction of Dharma." 

Prom the Takjaka Nfi;ga the cultiva,tion of 
the saffron flowers which flourishes in this 
neighbourhood, is supposed to have originated; 
comp. Fourth Chron. w. 931 sqq.; Tirthai. 
The Ain-i Ahb., ii. p. 358, mentions a pilpim- 
age to the spring at the commencement oi the 
saffron cultivation, i.e. in Jyai?tha. Th* 
Mahatmya of the neighbouring Earfthan 
Tirtha, (ii. 80, mentions the Tak^aka Nig» 
and indicates Jyaistha Purpima as the day 
on which he is to be visited _ in oo^^' 
tion with the Har?efivara pilgrimage. The 
references to the Tak?aka N&ga, below 
iv. 218 and Nllamata, 904, supply no parti- 
culars. 
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221. "At that, iimb you will also see us two standing near him." After these 
words the Naga-miiids suddenly disappeared. 

222. Then in due time came on the great festival of the [Tatsaka] pil- 
grimage, frequented by dancers and strolling players, and thronged by crowds of 
spectators. 

223. TheBralimiMi too was attracted there by curiosity, and was hastily 
moving about amosg the crowd of onlookers, when he came face to face with the 
Naga, whom he reoiigiiised by the sign which the maids had indicated. 

224. The piiaeo. of Nagas then offered greeting to the Brahman whom his 
daughters standing by his side had previously announced [to him]. 

225. Then in the jniddle of their discourse, when the Brahman had asked him 
somehow about the cause of his misfortunes, the Naga related to him in confidence 
[the following] : 

226. " For people who have self-respect and know how to distinguish between 
proper and improper, it does not seem right to expose misfortunes which must 
needs be borne." 

227. " A truly noble-minded man when he hears of the misery of another 
person without being able to alleviate it, feels pained in his heart." 

228. " A common person [again] when he hears of misfortune, makes much 
of his own sustenance ; puts pain into the heart by his words of consolation ; 
openly questions the [other's] fitness while praising himself, though of weak 
intellect ; advises recourse to improper expedients ; represents the calamity to be 
permanent, and [thus only] aggravates the heartrending pain." 

229. "Hence wise men let their fortune and misfortune be consumed in 
the end by their funeral pyre, after digesting it in their own mind while life 
lasts." 

230. " Who would notice outside the misfortune of naturally discreet persons 
if children and servants would not expose it ? " 

231. " Since then this matter has come to Light through the childish ways of 
these two [girls], it would not be proper for me either to make a secret of it before 
you, 0 worthy one." 

232. " So may you too, 0 noble one, who are honest by nature, make some 
small effort to help us if you can." 

233. " That ascetic there whom you see seated at the foot of the tree, with 
his head shaved and carrying only one tuft of hair, that is the field-guard who 
drives us to despair." 

234. " As long as the fresh crop is not touched by those [who watch the 
fields] with their spells (mdntrika), the Nagas too may not touch it. That one 
there does not eat it, and under that rule we are ruined." 
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Ni«i. 235. "As long as he guards the fields, we cannot eat the rich produce thougli 

*~~~ it is hefore our eyes, as the ghosts [cannot drink] the water irom the river." 

236. " Now yon bring it about that this [ascetic] who has vowed abstinence 
for ever [from fresh prodnee], should break his observance. We, too, know how to 
reward fitly our benefactors." 

237. The Brahman promised this to the Naga, and full of eager zeal thought 
day and night of how he might outwit the field-guard, 

238. Then while the latter was keeping inside his hut out on the fields, he 
secretly dropped fresh corn into his food-dish which was cooking outside. 

239. As soon as the field-guard took the food, the Naga lord at once carried 
off the abundant rich harvest by sending down hail and heavy rain. 

240. Freed from misery, he took on the next day the Brahman who had 
helped him, and who had come [again] to the pond, into his own place. 

241. Honoured there by the two maids at their father's bidding, he enjoyed 
day for day the pleasures which are easily obtained [only] by the immortals. 

242. Then after some time when he had taken leave from all, and was ready 
to return to his own land, he asked Candralehha from the Naga who had promised 
him a boon. 

243. The Naga obeying the commands of gratitude, bestowed his daughter 
and wealth on the Brahman, though he was not entitled to this [matrimonial] 
alliance. 

Deitnction of Nora- 244. The Brahman who had thus obtained fortune through the boon [granted 
^ to him] by the Naga, passed a long time at Narapura in manifold never-ceasing 
festivities. 

245. The Naga daughter, too, possessed of infinite beauty, made as a devoted 
wife her husband happy by her noble character, exemplary conduct and other 
virtues. 

246. Once, at a time while she was standing on the top of her mansion, a 
loose horse was eating the rice which had been left outside the courtyard to dry in 
the sun, 

247. As the servants whom she called to keep the horse off, were not in 
the house, she came down herself, jinghng with her graceful anklets. 

336. The souls of the wicked are driven end of the tale, i. 2J)9 ; Sn/itrki, i. PP' W, 

about by eternal thirst, which they cannot 122 sq. 

quench with water ; comp. e.g. Padmapur., v. 240. According to Nilamta, 222, the per- 

»^ 18. manent residence of all Nlgas is the town of 

839. That the N&gas were supposed to JBhogavati, conceived as a part of the yaaa- 

take the form of hailstorms, and to obtain world ; comp. P. W. s.v. 

food by destro^g the crops, is seen from 246. Dhanya means in the Chronide 

the stoiy told lii. 16 sqq. For the storm- everywhere ' rice,' the staple produce of the 

producing powers of N&gas, see also the "Valley, KL ddny: 
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248. Holding with one hand the end of her head-dress, which in the huiry 
had slipped oflf, she ran up and slapped the horse with her lotus-hand. 

249. "When the horse, after being touched hy the Naga lady, left the 
food and moved away, there appeared on its body the golden imprint of her 
hand. 

250. At that time there arose love [in the heart] of the king who had 
heard already before tkough hia spies of the Brahman's beantiful-eyed wife. 

251. When hk passion broke away like an elephant in rut, no fear of 
reproach could hook-like hold it back by force. 

252. Upon the rising flames of the king's love the story of the horse acted 
again like a farious stoim. 

253. The golden mark of her hand showing the beauty of her straight 
fingers, made him overstep the moral limits, just as the moon makes the sea [over- 
step its limits]. 

254. Thromng off the fetters of shame he then alarmed the fair lady by 
trying to seduce her through messengers who intimated his wishes. 

255. As she wae not to be gained by all artifices, he in his covetous passion 
asked her even from her husband, the Brahman. Whence should shame [come] to 
those who are blinded by love ? 

256. When the king had more than once been repulsed also by the Brahman, 
he sent soldiers to carry her off by force, 

257. While those attacked the house in front, the Brahman left it with 
lis wife by another way, and fled for protection to the Kaga's habitation. 

258. The lord of the Nagas thereupon, when those two had approached him 
and had told their story, rose blind with fury from his pool. 

259. Casting about dense darkness by thundering clouds of sinister look^ he 
burned the king with hia town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts. 

260. The Vitasid which carried the marrow, blood and fat flowing from 
the bodies of the burned men, looked as if adorned with the eyes of peacocks' 
tails. 

261. Thousands of terrified people who had fled for protection before [the 
image of Visnu ] CaJcradhara, were burned in a moment. 

262. Just as of yore the fat of the [demons] Madhu and Kaitabha had 
covered the ' Bearer of the Disc' (Cakrin) on his thighs, so then his whole body 
was covered by the fat of the burned human beings. 

261. Begardin^ the t«mple of Vi^Qu Cakra- The v.L of A, tan tu taid, would also permit 
dhara, see notes i. 38, 201 ; comp. aIbo viii. of a satiafaotory explanation. 

^ 'll' Accordinff to a well-lmown tale of the 

262. Retainine A, tattattada, one tat must Puripa*, Vupu {Caknn-Cakraihara) amashed 
he referred to medas, the other to lanangtm. the two demons named in the text on his 
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Ni»A. 263. Then the sister of SuSravas, the Nagi Rananyd, came forth to assist 

S«»iyof Jbnotij/o. ^^pti^ 0^ mountains carrying along masses of stones. 

264. When she learned from afar [at a place] where more than one Yojam 
yet remained of her way [to Narapura], that her brother had accomplished his 
work, she left that hail of stones among the villages. 

265. For five Tojanas from that place the village-land hecame a waste hurled 
under mighty boulders, and known to this very day as the Pawan^afavi (' the 
forest of Eamanya'). 

266. After completing this frightful carnage the Naga, pained also by remorse 
and weaiied by the reproaches of the people, left at daybreak that habitation of his 
and moved away. 

267. The lake of dazzling whiteness [lesembliug] a sea of milk, which he 
created [for himself as residence] on a far-off mountain, is to the present day seen 
by the people on the pilgrimage to Ammreivara. 

thighs, which were alone stained with their one and a half miles, and to judge from the 
Wood. -evidence of vii, 393, and of Bilhana^s measure- 

263-265. The legend told here of the ment, Vikram. xviii. 70, the ancient KroSa in 
Kaga's sister Ramanya refers to the Bmiyar" Ka^mir could not have been less. 
River, whose modem name is derived from Similar stories explaining the origin of 
Skr. BamaTiijitavi, i. 265. For Ki. r < Skr. f stone-wastes, ' Murren,' and other peculiar 
comp. note lii. U. features of alpine orography, abound in the 

The Bembytr* unites the streams coming folklore of Switzerland, the Tyrol, Transjl- 
from fhe mountams between the I^r Pantou vania, etc. ; comp, e.g. Yernaieken, Alpn- 
and Biipri Passes, and flows past Siir'por and sagen, p. 89 sqq. 

Supivan to the N.E. It joins the Vitasta at 367. The mountain lake in which tlie 
Gambhirasamgama, some three miles below legend locates the N&ga Siw'aui after his 
Teak*dar (Caraadhara). From Rw'por (Hir- migration, is situated near one of the sources 
pur of the maps) it flows divided in many of the Lid*r Biver at TJ)" 34' long. 34° 5' lat, 
small channels within a gradually widening It is popularly known by the name of fi'eMnoja, 
bed of rubble and boulders, which for the and forms one of the stations of the gi'eat 
most part is dry, except in times of flood. AmareSvara pilgrimage ; comp. Viqne, ii. p. 10, 
After a.ttaining near Tsuran a width of over and Inge, ifandiooi!:, p. 193. The legend told in 
two miles, this bed contracts above the chapter vi. of the Aimre'maramanatmya, it is 
village of Lit'r. For the remainder of its true, identifies the lake with the serpent 
course the Remby&r* flows in a single narrow S'ejan&ga. But in the same chapter the lake 
channel deeply cut in the alluvial soil. In the is also designated by the name of Suh-aina 
stony waste above Lit*r I recognize the place Naga, wliich evidently reproduces the older 
where, according to our verse, the Bamai^yil form Suiravas in its Ki. pionunciaticn of 
is supposed to have dropped her stones. Tne ' i&sram.' As ' Sufoam Nfig ' the lake is still 
distance between it and TsakMar is about known among the older Purohitas of Amw^ 
eight miles, which corresponds exactly to the ivara, and under this name it is also referred 
expression of the text {j/iganidhike itfe mar' to in the appropriate gloss which Aj gives on 
yowa). our passage. The white colour of the lakes 

The 'five Yojanas' which the next verse water is noticeable, and is possibly due to the 
mentions as the length of the ground laid surrounding limestone rocks, 
waste by the Ramai>y&tavi, seem a less A narrow inlet of the lake opening to the 
accurate measurement. From above Hur*p6r south towards the glacier of the KohenhM 
to the locahty near Lit'r above indicated the Peak, is popularly known by the name of 
map shows onlv a distance of about twenfy- Zamatuf mg, ' the son-in-law's N&ga,' ana 
two miles, which is considerably less than the corresponds to the Jamatfiarai of our narra- 
five Yojanas, or twenty Eroiat of verse 265. tive. It is mentioned as J4m&trn8fia along 
The modem Ink (Eds) ol Kajmir is about with the Suiramanftga in the route directory 
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268. And ia that locality there is also another lake well-known as the .Niba. 
Jdmdtrsaras (' the .son-in-law's lake '), [the habitation] of the Brahman who by 

his father-in-law's labour had been transformed into a Naga. 

269. There appear at times without apparent cause such gods of death who, 
under the pretext (>f protecting their subjects, bring about their unexpected 
destruction. 

270. To thit; flay that tale is remembered by the people when they behold 
close to Cahadhma that town destroyed by fire and that pond which has become a 
[dry] iollow. 

271. How small a fault is love-passion in Mags according to the view of people 
of narrow perception ? Yet by that pove] of this pong] was brought about what 
had not happened to any other anywhere. 

272. Verily we leam from every story that the destruction of the universe 
even [may be caused] by the wrath of even a single virtuous woman, deity or 
Brahman. 

273. After enjoying the earth for forty-one years less three months, this king 
perished througli his evil conduct. 

274. That [town of] Kinnarayura, after having been visible for a short time 
vrith its encii-cling walls and battlements, became similar to the town of the 
GUndharvas (i.e. a mirage). 

275. One son, however, of the king, had in the wondrous course of events been 
[previously] taken by his nurse to Vyayahsetra (Vijayesvara), and thus did not lose 
his life. 

276. This king called Siddha then revived the thoroughly exhausted nation Siddei. 
as the cloud [revives] the mountain which has been parched by a forest fire. 

277. The astonishing story of his father, as [told] above, served for this 
thoughtful [king] as a guide to a pious life by teaching him the vanity of mundane 
existence. 



of the Amare^vara-pilgrimage as given in the 
Tirthas. 

The Amareimra-ydtri is directed to the 
famous cave of Amamilth (Es. Amiumith) 
situated at a considerable altitudfe, 75" S3' 
long. 34' 13' lat. In it S'iva Amare^ma is 
beheved to have manifested himself to the 
ods who entreated liim for protection affainst 
eath. The god is worshipped in a liiga- 
shaped ice-block. For a description of the 
locality and the route leading to it, see Vignb 
and Inoe, U. cc. 

This pilgrimage, notwithstanding its hard- 
ships, now ranks amongst the most popular 
in iCajmir, and attracts in great numbers 



pilgrimsfrom other parts of India. In old times, 
nowereT, this Tirtha can scarcely have claimed 
such importance, if we may iudfe from the 
scanty reference made to it in the Nilamta {&. 
1324), and in the R&jat. [The passages vii. 
183, 185, probably relate to Amartivara- 
Airitrurhir, see note vii. 183.] For a brief but 
accurate description, comp. Fourth Chroa 
875. 

275. Vijayalcfetra is an abbreviation for 
Vijayeiraiakfetra, and a frequent designation 
of the sacred site around the temple of 
Vijayejvara, including the town of Vij^br5r ; 
comp. e.g. vii. 336 sqq., 431, 624, etc. For 
Vijayeiimvk»etra, see e.g. Saraear. x. 191. 
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SnyDHA. 278. Ab the moon reflected in the slough [remains] untarnished, so he, 

though standing in the midst of enjoyments, could not be led into sin by their 
influence. 

279. Amidst kings who were consumed by the fever of pride, he alone 
lecovered full health hy thinMng day and night of Him who carries the crescent of 
the moon as his diadem (S'iva). 

280. This virtuous [prince] cast away his jewels as if they were grass, and 
found the perfect adornment in the worship of S'iva. 

281. This Mng alone was followed to the other world by royal fortune, because 
he had cunningly attached her to himself by unfailing righteousness. 

282. After he had ruled the earth for sisty years, he ascended bodily to the 
worlds of S'iva together with his near attendants. 

283. The servants who had attended Nora, found a deplorable end ; those on 
the other hand who attached themselves to his son as their lord, became objects of 
praise in the world. 

284. A dependant follows the way taken by his master, be it blamed by the 
world or praised by all people. A string of grass if used in working a well, goes 
down ; if wound round flowers it is raised to the heads of the gods. 

285. " Here is Siddha who has obtained the state of a demigod [siddha) in 
his own body " : this announcement the gods proclaimed in heaven, beating the 
drams for seven days. 

UiPuiKsi. 286. His son, who received the name of Utpaldksa (' lotus-eyed ') on account 

of his beautiful eyes, ruled the earth for thirty and a half years, 

HmifTiKBi., 287. His son Hirmyakta founded a town named after himself and ruled the 

earth for thirty-seven years and seven months. 



279. L has mrihyayato bh^san. 

286. The reading of A.iprdgho$ayamstd°, 
received into the text ia, perhaps, only an 
attempt to eliminate the augmentless form 
*pTodghotayavuta° , which, on the evidence of 
A, proighotayanti" and L predghofayaMa", 
may be accepted as the original reading. For 
augmentless foras compare notes u, 169; 
viii. 2200. 

287. The gloss of A, places the town 
founded bv mraifySlaa at Bamiil, a vQlage 
situated cue. 74" 62* long. 34° 12' lat., close 
to the high load which leads from S'rinagar 
to Otad'rbal and the Sind Valley. A Nlga 
near this village, which is visited by ^e 
j^grims proceeding to the Haramubita 
Tinbaa, ia referred to in the Tirihas. and the 
SureivaTim&h&tmya as EiraTf^ak^anaga, and in 
the Haramukutamthatmya, iL 7, as Hirauyor 
gaiigi. Mon condnaive evidence in favour of 



the above identification is furnished by the 
two passages in which K. directly mentions 
this place under the name of Hiraifyapura. 

While Bhiksacara is encamped at Mai/a- 
grama, the modem MarigSm, not far from the 
mouth of the Smd Valley, the rebels from 
Lahara (Lftr) who support him, _ defeat at 
Hiraoyapura the royal forces, viii. 729 sqq. 
As the quarters of the latter are said to be at 
Amar^mra, i.e. Amburher, about two and a 
half miles to the' south of Jtanyih >t <^}^^ 
that this last named place is meant by Eiran- 
yapura. Similarly, vii. 1385, when Uccala 
marches from iJlara, i.e. the Sind Valley, to 
the siege of the capital, he has his athiftka 
ceremony performed en route by the Brahinans 
of Hiranyapura. 

Wilson, EtMy, p. 27, has akeady jointed 
out that Hira9y^a figures in the jS^atnt- 
sarite&garft as the hero of a faiiy tale, see 
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288. His son Hiranyakula, the founder of Eiranijotsa, ruled for sixty years, 
and the son of the latter, Vasukula, also for sixty years. 

289. Then his son Mihirakula, a man of violent acts and resembling Kala 
(Death), ruled in tie land which was overrun by hordes of Mleechas. 

290. In him the northern region brought forth, as it were, another god of 
death, bent in rivalry to surpass the southern region which has Tama [as its 



ElSANYJiXULl. 



291. The people knew Ms approach by noticing the vultures, crows and other 
[birds] which were Hying ahead eager to feed on those who were being slain within 
his armies' [reach]. 

292. This royal Yptala was day and night surrounded by thousands of 
murdered human beingi?, even in his pleasure-houses. 

293. This terrible enemy of mankind had no pity for children, no compassion 
for women, no respect fur the aged. 



Ixv. 215 sqq. His father Eanakaksa is there 
called king of Kasmir, and said to reside in 
Hiranyapura, the capital of the countiy. 

888. The position of Eira^yotsa is un- 
known. 

The name of Hiranyakula has been read by 
Gen. Cunningham on coins closely resembling 
some of the issues of Mihirakula; comp. 
Later Indo-Scythians, p. 114, and pi. yin. 
figs. 9, 10. 

289. EaUiana's Mihirakula is undoubtedly 
identical with the great ruler of the White 
Huns or Ephthalites, who calls himself Mihira- 
kula or Mihiragula on his coins, and whom 
Eosmas Indikopleustes mentions under the 
name of Gollas. To Mr. Fleet belongs the 
merit of having placed our knowledge of the 
historical facts connected with Mihirakula's 
rule CD a safe basis by combining the evidence 
of the inscriptions of Er&n and Mandasor 
with the data furnished by Kalha^a, Hiuen- 
tsiang (Si-yu-ki, i. pp. 167 sqq.), Sung-yun and 
the coins; see Ind. Ant., xv. pp. 245 sqq. 
(where also a translation of Bajat. i. 289-824 
is given) and Corpus Inscr. Ind.,u\. pp. 10 sqq. 

The main points which may be accepted as 
certain, are that Mihirakula succeeded about 
A.D. 616 to his father Toramana in the rule of 
the territories conquered by the White Huns 
from Kabul to Central India, and that after 
extensive campaigns he was defeated by 
Blltditya of Magadha and Ya^odharman, and 
forced to retire Mwut a.d. 630 to Kasmir and 
the adjoining regions. Prom there he appears 
till the end of his reign (about a.d. 644-650) to 
have been engaged in endeavours to recover 
his lost dominions in the direction of the 
Lower Indus. Compare with the above papers 



of Mr. Fleet the materials collected by Sir A. 
CnNNlNOHAM in Later Indo-Scythians, pp. 86 
sqq., and the far more lucid synopsis given of 
the latter by Mr. V. A Smith, J.A.S.S., 1894, 
pp. 186 sqq. 

K.'s account is too much interwoven with 
legendary matter to be of value as an in- 
dependent source for the history of Mihira- 
kula. But the close resemblance between 
certain of the stories related in it and the 
picture of Mihirakula's character, as drawn 
by Hiuen-tsiang, shows that the Chronicle has 
at least preserved faithfully some features of 
the popxilar tradition regarding this ruler, 
such as it had developed within the first 
century after his death. Thus the description 
of his cruelties, L 290-293, 302, 303, 318-323, 
may be compared with the story told by 
Hiuen-tsiang, Si-yu-ki, i. p. 171 sq,, and the 
notice of favours shown to BramnaDs and 
their worship, i. 306, 807, 813-814, with Hiuen- 
tsiang's record of his enmity against Buddhism, 
Si-yu-ki, pp. 168, 171. 

That this popular tradition had some 
foundiition in historical facts is shown by 
Sung-yun's graphic description of the inter- 
view he had with the " cruel and vindictive " 
king, A.i>. 630, in his camp on the borders of 
Gandh&ra (Si-yu-ki, i. pp. xciz. sqq.). Similarly, 
the impression which this tradition retained 
of Mihirakula's religious propensities, is in 
full accord with the evidence of his coins 
which, in the emblems of bull and trident and 
in the legends /oyafu vrfajayatu vriadimija, 
display a distinct leaning towards S'aivism. 

The name Mihirakula contains in its first 
part certainly the Iranian name of the inn- 
god, corresponding to the Avestio Mithra, 
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HiHiBixuu. 294. "Wien be once noticed ttat the breasts of his queen who was wearing a 
Bxp«aitimtoCeyioTi. jacket made of cloth from Simhala (Ceylon) were marked with golden footprints, 
he flamed up in anger. 

295. When told on inquiry hy the chamberlaia that the cloth made in 
Simhala was marlted with the stamp of the liing's foot, he thereupon set out on an 
expedition. 

296. The southern ocean when it was swelled by the streams of the juice flowing 
from the temples of his war-elephants, showed a desire of embracing (extending to) 
the Yamuna. 

297. At last he removed in violent onslaught the king of Simhala [from his 
throne], and at the same time [from his own heart] the wrath which had arisen 
from the sight of his queen touched by the foot [of that king]. 

298. When the demons from the palaces of Lanhd saw his army in tlie 
distance, they feared another attack of RdgJiava (Rama) and fell to trembling. 

299. After this [king] of mighty power had installed there another ruler, he 
brought away [from there] the cloth called by the name of Yamumdeva which was 
stamped with an image of the sun. 

800. On his return he scattered the Coin, Earndfa, Lata and other kings as 
an elephant in rut [scatters the other] elephants by his mere odour. 

301. When these kings returned on his departure, their cities announced to 
them their capture by the broken girdle of their battlements. 

302. When on reaching the ' Gate (dvdra) of Eaimir ' he heard the terrified 
cry of an elephant which hod fallen over a precipice, he was thrilled with delight. 



MIOPO of the Indo-Scythian coinage, Pers. 
Jlft^tV. The Bignificance of the termination 
hila, OT, perhaps earlier, gula ia doubtful. 

294. The story here told of Mihirakula's 
expedition against Ceylon and its cause 
closely agrees with the less legendary one 
recorded in the Mujmat^Tawarikh, of a 
long of Ka^mir; see Reinatti), f^mmti 
araba et periam, pp. 42 sqq. (also Mr. Fleet's 
abstract, Ind. Ant, iv. p, 260Y The king of 
Easmir's name is not given there, and as his 
opponent there figures King H&l of Sindh, 
who at length forces the mvader to come to 
terms of peace. Reinaud already recognized 
Mihiiakula in ' the king of Eajmir.' 

399. No satisfacton explanation has been 
fonnd for the name Yamu^adeaa. A popular 
leeend nufht have connected the clotn so 
called wiui Mihinhila, perhaps only on 
aoconnt of the apparent relation-between the 
■un-maTk and the long's name. It ia a curious 
coincidence, that some varieties of the copper 
coinage iuued by Mihir&knla, as well as by 



hia father, show the emblem of a sun-wheel 
either alone or with the S'ivaic symbols above 
mentioned ; comp. J.A.S.B., 1894, pp. 198 sqq., 

206 sq. 

300. The territories named in the text 
correspond to the modem Tanjore, the 
Carnatic and Central Gujrat; see e.g. Ind. 
Ant, nii pp. 176, 181, 183. 

302. The concurrent evidence of the glosi 
of A„ the Ain-i Akbari.the Persian Chronicles 
and the actually surviving tradition, enables 
us to fix with accuracy the placo in which the 
story told in i. 302, 303 has been localized 
since early times, The glossator says : " Since 
that occurrence the route by which Mihiia- 
kula returned, is commonly known by the 
name of Hattmfya." In the MSS. of the 
Ain-i Akb., which reproduces this anecdote in 
its abstract of the R&jat. (ii., p. 888), the 
name of the locality \b with a clerical mietake 
recorded as Sasthatar. But the Persian 
Chronicles of Haidar Malik, Nariyan Kol, 
and Bir*bal K&tier" give the locality correctly 
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303. The pervei-S'3-minded king wag in raptures with joy oyer this sound, and 
had then a hundred other elephants rolled down by force. 

304. As the t'mah. of wicked men defiles the body, so the relation [of their 
deeds] defiles the speech. Therefore yet other inhuman acts of his are not narrated 
[by me], 

305. Who c!)n nnderstand the conduct of men who do astonishing acts and 
are [withal] of a lew mind ? Since eren he took to piety for the sake of collecting 
religious merits. 



IflBIUXVLA. 



as Hoitivanj, and pkcd ii on the Pir Panteal 
route. 

This indication induced m« to pay a visit to 
the Pir Pantsal Pass iu Sept., 1891, in the 
course of which I could trace the locality 
intended and the tradition yet attaching to it. 
A full account of this identification has been 
given by me in my paper Notes on the ancient 
topography of the Pir PanUdl Moute, J^.S.B., 
1895, pp. 376 sqq., of which the following is 
an abstract. 

The present route to the pass, which follows 
mainly the track chosen for the old ' Imperial 
road ' of Akhar, has been fuUy described in 
YiGNE, Travels, i. pp. 261 sqq., and Ihci, Hand- 
book, pp. 60 sqq. It leads for some distance 
after leaving Stir'por, the ancient S'urapura 
(iii. 227), along the right bank of the RembyiLr' 
Kiver. It then crosses to the heights above 
the left or northern bank, on which it con- 
tanues up to the old MoghiJ Serai of 'Aliib&d. 
On the opposite (southern) side of the narrow 
defile, and about half a mile below 'Aliibid, 
is seen a high mountain ridge, which falls 
down in precipitous cliffs to the river bed. 
This projecting ridge bears, according to the 
uniform testimony of the mountaineers fre- 
quenting the route, the name of Sast'tanj 
They all have heard the tradition that once 
the elephants of a king fell down from the 
height of Hast'vanj into the gorge below. 
The name of the king is not known, nor 
whether the elephants came to grief by 
accident or were thrown down. 

In the times before Akbar constructed the 
' Imperial road,' the old route is said to have 
led over the HatVmni ridge and throughout 
along the right bank of the river. This 
aerees fully with the remark of Abu-I-Fazl, 
who, when describing in another passage 
(Ain-i Akb., iL p. 847) the several routes from 
Bhimbhar to Kajmir, clearly distinguishes 
the route of " Etutirxinj (MSS. Hastivatsr) 
which was the former route for the march 
of troops," from the "Fir Pantol] route" 
used by AJtbar. This evidence regaidin? the 
antiquity and importsnce of the Hast'vuij 



route is home out by topographical considera- 
tions. 

At 'Ab'ftbM Serai the ordinary or ' Imperial ' 
route over the Pir PantaSJ via PosiSna and 
Bahr&mgalla is joined from the south by a 
route which leads past the Nandan Sar lake 
over the DurhaJ Pass to the territory of 
Rajauri (Rajapuri). As it affords the most 
direct communication to the south it is still 
much frequented, and was used with advan- 
tage by the Sikh forces in 1814 and 1819. The 
natural continuation of this route lies to the 
south of the Rembyar*, i.e.overthe EastVanj. 
Keeping on this side the crossing of the river 
is altogether avoided. 

It must also be noted that the old, position 
of the frontier watch-station on this route 
was, according to iii. 327 (see note), at Erwna- 
varta. As this place has been identified by 
me with the site of the existing watch-tower 
of Eimelan Kofh, which lies on the south 
hank of the Bemby&r^ some three miles below 
Hast'vanj, it is clear that the old main route 
which this watch-station was btended to 
close, must also have led on that side, The 
Hast'vanj is crossed by a path which leads 
over the steep grassy slopes of the east and 
west side of tne ridge, and is practicable for 
laden animals even in its present neglected 
condition. 

The name SatPvanj is, as its first part 
hcaV, i.e. the KS. derivative of Skr. hastin, 
' elephant,' clearly shows, connected with the 
story recorded by K. The second part vanj is 
rendered by the Persian Chronicles with 
ro/tan, 'going.' It was evidently connected 
by the focal tradition with //vanj, 'to go,' 
which is found in Western Panj&bi. 

303. It is curions that both Song-vun and 
Kosmas Indikopleustes ky stress on tne great 
number of war-ele^smts possessed by the 
roler of the White Emu, The former men- 
tions 700 well-anned and trained et^hants 
in his force, and the latter speaks of Gollaa 
as "going forth to war with not less than a 
thousand elephants"; see 8i^-ki, i., p. c, 
and CmnnKOHAK, Later Lide-Scs/tkiaiu, p. 79. 
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MimiKDii. 306. Thus, enl-minded as he was, he founded at S'rinagan the [shrine of 

S'iva] Mihirehara, and in Holadd the large town called Mihirapura. 

307. Bratmans from Gandhara, resembling himself in their habits and verily 
themselves the lowest of the twice-born, accepted Agraharas from him. 

308. The gathering of the clouds pleases the peacocks though it spreads dark- 
ness, while the wild goose is pleased by the breaking up of the clouds wliich brings 
clearness. From the mutual regard which the giver and recipient [of a gift] show 
for each other, there appears in the highest degree a resemblance of tastes. 

Bud of ^^1llil•akuh 309. After ruling the land for seventy years this tenor of the earth became 
afflicted in his body with many diseases, and immolated himself in the flames. 

310. When he sacrificed his own body there issued from the sky a voice 
which declared : " This destroyer of three crores [of human beings] has attained 
BaJvation, since he has shown no mercy for his own person either." 

311. In the opinion of those who report this, he figures as a liberal patron 
who has made amends for his cruelties by gifts of Agraharas and similar deeds. 

312-316. Some excuse the cruelty of this lion among men by [referring to] a 
tenacious popular tradition, which maintains : " After killing the inhabitants of 
Aryadeia he performed a terrible penance, and re-established pious observances in 
this land which, overrun by impure JJaradas, Bhauttas and Mleuhaa, had fallen off 



306. No infonnation is available regarding 
the temple or Lbga of Mihire&oara. 

Hoiaqa can be shown with certainty to be 
the Parea^a now knovm as Vular, whicli com- 
prises the valley opening to the N.E. of the 
Vitasti between the Pareai^aa of Dachiinpor 
and Vihi. Its present aoministratiTe centre 
is Tr&I, 75" 11' long. 83* 56' lat. The mention 
of Holadd in viii, 3116, along with Lahara 
(Lfir) and Bevaiarasa (Div*sar) proves it to be 
the name of a district. The passage vii. 1228 
places it clearly in Maiavarajya, i.e. Mar^, 
the eastern portion of Ka^mir. The position 
is still more distinctly indicated by viii, 1430, 
where we read of two officers of King Jaya^ 
limha beinf besieged by the rebel U&maras of 
Eokji within the temple of Avantisvfimin at 
ATantipura, The latter place belongs still to 
the Vular Pargana. The above identification 
is further supported by the passage viii, 733, 
which mentions the Dtmaras of Holada along 
with those of Shaduci, i.e. Kkruv in the neigh- 
bouring 'VThi Pargaijft, and by Jonar. 648. 

A, writes in three passages, viii, 733, 2808, 
3116, the name as ful^, usmg the letter 95 
(which in Ej. is called bui rakara, ' the bigr ') 
to mark the pronunciation of ^ as r. This 
as well as the reading holard, Jonar. 648, brings 
Hola<)A still nearer to the modem representa- 
tive of the same,— In view of the five passages 



quoted above, I consider the correction Iwladi- 
ynmfor holaldyam, of A and L indispensable. 

The position of Mihirapura I have not been 
able to ascertain. No local name resembling 
this appellation is now known in Vular. 

307. The Gandhara Brahmans are in- 
cluded in the anathema pronounced in the 
Earpaparvan of the Mah&bh&rata against the 
inhabitants of the land of the Five Rivers, on 
account of their unorthodox Aciira ; comp. the 
extract given by Lassen, Pentapot. M., 



pp. 67 s^q.— Hiuen-tsian^ mentions Jhe con- 
p. 171 



quest of Ocmdhara by Juhirakula, iSS^yu-ii, 



After this verse the Calo. and Paris Edd. 
insert two S'lokas, which are not found in A, 
L or any Kadmirian MS. They attribute to 
the ' descendants of Mlecchat' intercourse with 
their sisters, to the JDaradas illicit relations 
with their daughters-in-law, and to the 
Bhittas (Bhauttas P) sale of their wives and 
licentiousness of their women-folk. 

I have not been able to trace the origin of 
tliis interpolation, which looks like amargmal 
note intended to illustrate the remark made 
in the first half of i. 313. 

312-316. The construction of the first 
two lines of this Kulaka offers some difficulty, 
which the authors of the P. W. thought to 
remove by reading dryadeidt la for fl»ya(W*> Mi 
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from the sacred law. When determined to b\tm himself in the flames he offered Miamzvu. 
an atonement. It was on this account that he bestowed a thousand Agraharas on 
Brahmans from the Gandhdra-hni at Vijayekara. Then finally he bravely gave 
up his body to the ilames on an iron board which was studded with razors, swords, 
knives and other [sharp instruments]." 

317, Others have declared that his above described acts were intended for the 
destruction of the EhaLis, vtho had obtained predominance when the city [of 
Nara] had been bumf d through the wrath of the Naga. 



and construing tathfthafya with acdrapravarta- 
nam{se6 s.v, sam-^thS,, 6). Translating as above 
the text given, I assume that the popular 
tradition here recorded represented the 
benefices given to the/or«!^i Brahmans as an 
atonement for Mikirabila's cruel deeds abroad. 

The Ddradas are the modern Bards regard- 
ing whose territory and ethnography Drew, 
Jimmoo, pp. 893 sqq., maybe consulted. Their 
seats, wmoh do not seem to have changed 
since the times of Herodotus, extend from 
Citral and Yasin, across the Indus regions of 
Gilgit, Cilas, and Bimji to the Kisanganga 
VaUey in the inmiediate north of KaSmir. 
The tribes inhabiting the latter valley are 
meant in most of the passages in which the 
Chronicle mentions the Ddradas or Barads ; 
comp. e.g. vii. 1171 sqq. ; viii. 2709 sqq. For 
ancient notices of tbs people, see Lassek, 
Ini.Alt., i. pp.498 sqq. ; McCrindle, Pfofcmy, 
p. 107. 

The name Bhaufta or Bkufta (also rarely 
Bhotta) is appUed by K. and his successors, 
like its derivative the modem K£. BuP, to the 
population of Tibetan descent generally, in- 
habiting the regions immediately to the E. and 
N.E. of KaSmir, i.e. the modern mountain 
districts of Dr&8,Ijadakh,peTlu»)Balso Skardo; 
comp. iv. 168; Jcnar. 148, 168, 167 sq., 635; 
Siiv. i. 71, 82; iii. 82, 401, 445 sqq. etc. From 
viii. 2886 it appears that the Zoji-Lb Pass, on 
the high road to DrCls and Ladtkh, was then 
as now the ethnographic watershed between 
Eaimir and the territoiy of the Bhanttas. 
For some notices of the term, comp, St.- 
J^RTiN, M(m. de I Acad, des Iracr., Sav. 
Strang. I. s^rie VI., i. p. 266 ; Drew, Jumnwo, 
p. 231. 

The various opinions recorded by K. in 
w. 310-324 seem to reflect an uncertainty of 
contemporary popular opinion regarding Mihi- 
rakula's character, which may be traced also 
in Hiuen-tsiang's narrative {Si-yu-ki, i. pp. 167 
sqqA 

317. From the notices collected and dis- 
cussed by Labsbn, Ind. Alt, i. p. 1020, it 
appears that the name Khahi has been used 



since early times in Skr. literature for the 
designation of tribes settled in widely different 
parts of the Himalaya regions. Accordingly 
in numerous instances the exact application 
of the term remains doubtful. 

No such difficulty arises as regards the 
Ehaim so frequently mentioned in the Kaimir 
Chronicles. It can be shown from a careful 
examination of all the passages that their 
seats were restricted to a comparatively 
limited re^on, wliich may be roughly descnhed 
as comprising the valleys lying immediately 
to the S. and W. of the Pir Pantgri range, 
between the middle course of the Vitasta in 
the W. and Ksstavata (Kistvar) in the E. 

In numerous passages of the Kftjat. we find 
the rulers of JRdjapuri, the modern Rajauri, 
described as 'lords of the KhaSas,' and their 
troops as Elha^as ; see vii. 979, 1271, 1276 sqq. ; 
viii. 887, 1466, 1868, 1895. Proceeding from 
R&japuri to the E. -we have the valley of the 
upper Ans River, now called Banj(fabl)aT, re- 
ferred to in Sriv. iv. 213 under the name of 
Pancagahvara, as a habitation of EJia^as. 
Further to the E. lies Binasala, the modem 
Ban'Ml, below the pass of the same name, 
where the pretender Bhikf&cara sought refuge 
in the castile of 'the Kha^a-lord' Bhigika, 
viii. 1665 sqq. The passages viiL 177, 1074 
show that the whole of the valley leading from 
Ban^hal to the CandrabhSga, which is now 
called 'Bichl&ii,' and which in the Clsonicle 
bears the name of VifalifS, was inhabited by 
Eha^as. 

Finally we have evidence of the latter's 
settlements in the valley of Rhaialaya, which 
is several times referred to in the Fourth 
Chron., 66, 58 sq., 284, 290, 299 (see particu- 
larly the second passage). Kha^&laya is 
certainly the valley of Maual (marked on 
the map as ' Eaaher'), which leads from the 
Marbsl Pass in the S.E. comer of Eafour 
down to Kirtvftr. 

An old name of Shaialaya la prolwUy 
ShatiU, viL 399 ; Snv. iv. 466. 

Turning to the W. of R&japuri, we find a 
Ehaia from the territory of Fu^otaa or 
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Story of Candmafi. 



318. When he "waa diverting the riTer called Candrahulya, a rock in the 
middle which could not he moved, impeded the work. 

319. Then the king perfonned a penance, and was told hy the gods in 
a dream that a powerfnl Taksa, who ohserved the vow of chastity, lived in that 
rock. 

320. If a chaste woman were to touch it, he could not cause [further] ob- 
struction. Hence on the following day the king had that what the dream had 
revealed to him, tried at the rook. 

321. The attempts of ever so many women of good birth having failed, the 
mighty rock then moved when touched hy a potter's wife named Cnndravatl. 

322. Thereupon the king in his anger over this depravity slaughtered 
three crores of women of respectable lirth, together with their husbands, brothers 
and sons. 

323. Such is the account as current in the tradition of others. But, in truth, 
the destruction of living beings, even if it has some reason, is a misdeed of the 
gravest kind. 

324. That a king of such wickedness was not killed by a rising of his subjects, 
can only he due to his having been protected by the gods who caused him to act in 
this manner. 



PruntB mentioned, vi. 318, in the person of 
Tufiga, who rose from the position of a cow- 
herd to be Queen Didds's all-powerful 
minister. The queen's own father, Simhar&ja, 
the ruler of Lohara or Loh'rin, is deei^ated 
a RhaSa, vi. 175, and from vii. 773 it is seen 
that his descendants, who, after Didd&, 
occupied the Kasmir throne, were looked upon 
as Kiaias.— That there were Kha^as also in 
the Vitaata Valley below Varahamula, is 
proved by the reference to Vtranaia as ' a 
seat of Kha^as,' viii. 409. Of this locality it 
has been shown in note 7. 214 that it was 
situated in the ancient Dvdravati, the present 
Dvirbidi, a portion of the Vitastl Valley 
between Kathai and Muzaffarab&d. 

The position here indicated makes it highly 
probable that the Kha^as are identi(»l with 
the modein Butkha tribe, to which most of the 
petty hill-chiefs and gentry in the Vitasta 
Valley below Eaimir belong. The name 
Makha (Pah&ri; in Ki. sing. KkukJi, plur. 
Khakh') is the direct derivative of Kkafa, Skr. 
i beine pronounced since early inmes in the 
Panj&b and the neighbouring lull-tracts as kh 
or A (comp. Ki. h<Ske. i). 

The Khakha chiefs of the VitastA Valley re- 
tuned their semi-independent position until 
Sikh times, and, along with their neighbours of 
the Bomba dan, have ever proved ^ubleaome 



neighbours for Eaimir ; comp. Connimohah, 
Anc. Geogr., p. 131. Of the marauding in- 
roads which the Khakha made during the 
troubles of the PathiLn rule, and later ntill, in 
Shaikh Imim-ud-din's time, 1846, popular 
tradition in KaSmir has retained a vivid re- 
collection. That the Khafias already in earlier 
times deserved the character of expert plun- 
derers, will be seen from Sriv., 446, 456, 498, 
571, 638, 646 ; Fourth Chron., 326, and also 
K.'s allusions, viii. 189C, 2989. 

In the Ka«mir Census Eeport of 1891, 
p. 141, the 'Zkakhe' are entered with 4046 
sods as a subdivision of the Muhammadan 
Hill-Rajpiitfl. For some data regarding the 
modem history of the Khakha, see Lawbbhcb, 
Valleu, p. 201. , , 

[Whether the Kflffia xapi and Knffia api; ol 
Ptolemy can be connected with our Khasss, 
as supposed by St.-Martin, Mim. de HAcad. m 
Imcr., Sav. Etrang. I. s«rie vi., i. pp. 264 sq., 
seems very doubtful.] 

318. I am unable to identify the Canira- 
kulyi of the above story. 

322. The story here told is to account for 
Mihirakula's by-name of ' Trikotihan; i. 310. In 
its point it is identical with that related by 
Herodotus, ii. Ill, of Pheron (Wilson). Id 
Hiuen-tsiang's account there corresponds to 
it the stoiy of the nine hundred thonswa 
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325. When he had at last foimd Ms death through the superior effect of his 
subjects' merit, his tirtnoiis son Baha was crowned by the citizens. 

326. After the experience of the former [reign] the people felt even before his 
throne the terror [priTioiiHly] described, just as [one might] in a pleasure-house 
built on a burning gjio'ind, 

327. Born froja an aich-tormentor, he became a reliever of humanity, 
as the burst of rain ['s.iiich follows] after an excessively hot day darkened by the 
clouds. 

328. Then tlie people thought that Law had returned, as it were, from 
another world, and that Safety had come forth again as from an inaccessible 
retreat. 

329. This most glorious [prince], after founding the town called Lavanotsa 
at Bakakahhra, constructed the [shrine of S'iva] Bdkeh and the Balcavati canal. 

330. There the king passed sixty-three years and thirteen days as ruler of 
the earth. 

331. Then a certain sorceress, Bhattd by name, having assumed the appear- 
ance of a lovely woman, approached the king one evening. 

332. Losing his sense over her various captivating words, he joyfully accepted 
an invitation to view the wonders of [her] sacrificial feast. 

333. Then when in the morning the sovereign came to that place followed by 
his hundred sons and grandsons, she made of him a sacrificial offering to the ' circle 
of the goddesses.' 

334. To this day there is seen on a rock the double impression of her knees, 
showing [where], on attaining by that act supernatural power, she had risen to the 
sky. 

335. Even to this day the recollection of this story is kept alive in the 



people destroyed by Mihirakvda on the con- 
quest of Gftndh&ra. " Then he slew three ten 
myriads of people of the first rank by the side 
of the Sintu river ; the same number of the 
middle rank he drowned in the river, and the 
same number of the third rank he divided 
among his soldiers as slaves." (Si-yu-ki, i. 
p. 172.) 

825. The conjectural emendation bakai 
for ekas of all Eaimir MSS. is indispensably 
required by the context. It appears to have 
been made already by the writer of the 
modem Poona transcript used by Dr. Hultzsch. 
The corruption is easily explained from the 
S'&radiL cnaracters, I with a following W 
resembline closely the initio 7. 

329. The position of lawaiotta is un- 
oertam, though the place is several times 



mentioned by E. From the passage vii. 762 
sqq. it appears that S'lina^ar could be reached 
by a single forced marcn from Lavapotsa, 
and that Padmapura, or P&mpar, lay on the 
route. From tke passages vii. 1637, 1658, 
which mention Lavanotsa in connection with 
a siege of Vijaye^vara, we can only con&lvide 
that the distonce between these two places 
was not CTeat. Fbally, vi. 46, 67 seem to 
show that LavaQotsa was situated near one of 
the high roads leading to S'rinagar from 
abroad. 

Nothing is known of the Bakefa and 
B&kavati of the text. 

333. Regarding; the ieticdkra or matf 
Cttkra, see note i. 133. 

336. IVom viii. 1260, and Sriv. iiL 190 ; iv. 
462, it is evident that iJieri was tiie name of 
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Baka. Mattas of Kheri by [the image of] the god 8'ataltapaleia, the * circle of the 
Mothers/ and by that rock. 
Kbitisahba. 336. Then K^itinanda, the son of this king, -whom the goddess had spared 

as the root-bulb of the family tree, ruled the earth for thirty years. 
Vasunanda. 337. His son called Vasunanda, who composed a well-known work on erotics 

{mara^tra), protected the earth, for fifty-tvo years and two months. 
SfABAn. 338. His son Nora [II.] was king for sixty years, and for the same [period] 

Aksa. the latter's son Aha, who founded the Tillage of Ahavdla. 
GoriDnvi. 339. Then the earth, together with the islands, was under the protection of 

Qopaditya, whose care for [all] castes and orders brought back the first Yuga before 
the eyes [of men]. 

340. He established the Agraharas bearing the names of Khola, KhagiM, 
Ediigrdma, and Skaniapura, as well as [the Agrahara of] S'amdjdsa and others. 



a district. This, I thini, can be identified 
with the Pargana, now known by the double 
name of KhMr-Ndr'vov, which comprises the 
fertile valleys descending from the GuI lb- 
garb and Muh' Passes of the Pir Pants&l to 
the Vesau river. The village of Mier (marked 
EooH on larger Survey map) from which the 
first part of the name is taken, lies 70° 66' 46" 
long. 33° 37' lat. For a description, see 
VioNB, i. p. 304 sq. 

This identification is based, apart from the 
relation between the names Kheri and Zkur, 
on the evidence of the passages viii. 1S60, and 
Sriv. iv. 462, which mention Kheri in connec- 
tion wiihthePaieaQasof Devaaaraga (Div«sar) 
and Ardhavana (Ad*vin) respectively. Both 
these Parganas immediately adjoin Khur- 
NSiT»yav, to the north of tiie veiau. The 
administration of Eheri, perhaps as a royal 
allodial domain, appears to have formed a 
special charge, as K. refers repeatedly to the 
'Rherikdrya in the sense of a high omce ; see 
viii. 900, 11 18, 1482, 1624. The Sikh and Dogrl 
rule, probably continuingan earlier arrange- 
ment, has established inKhui-Nai*Tav Jtgirs 
for members of the mling family; comp. 
VioSB, i, p. 307. 

It is nncertaiu which particular localities 
are refeired to here by E. nnder tiie term of 
fflof Aa. Through IQiu>Nto^av led once much 
frequented routei to the above named passes, 
and the Mafhas mentioned might, therefore, 
have been roadside 'Dharm^&lfts.' Thus 
S'rivara, iii 190, relates the establishment of 
a 'dharmamatha' in Eheri in the times of 
Hassan Sbth. 

Of theTegend which, according to oui t«xt, 
was onoe localized there, no trace seems to 
have survived. 



337. As no mention is found elsewhere 
of Vasunanda'a ars amatoria, it might per- 
haps be better to read with L prakhyatak 
tmaTa°, " known as the author of a work on 
erotics." 

338. Ak^avdlais undoubtedly the modem 
Ach'bal in the Kut'h&r Pargaija, 76" 17' long. 
33° 41' lat., famous for its beautiful springs 
described by Beenier, Travels, p. 413 ; Viuns, 
i. p. 347, etc. The fountain is named in the 
mlaimata, 917, Akfipdlanaga. 

340. Ehdgika is identical with Kkagi, the 
modem Kh&g ; comp. note i. 90. 

Khola is possibly the present village of 
Muli, situated in the Vular Porgapa, 76" 10' 
long. 33° 66' lat. 

jRSdigrama can be identified on the evidence 
of the gloss Adegram given by A), with the 
modem Ar'gm,, a village of the Nllg&m Pargapa, 
74° 45' long. 33° 56' lat. It is referred to as 
the site of several fights in viii. 672, 1686, 
S196. Some remains of temples were traced 
there by P. EyiBSm in 1891. 

The gloss of A„ Khanidr, enables us to 
idenlafy Skaniapura with Kkmdur, a con- 
siderable Tillage situated in the Kufhtr 
Pargana, about midway between Telvan' and 
Naugtai, 76° 19' long. 83° 42' lat, It i) 
not marked on the Survey maps, but was 
visited by me in Sept., 1891. For Ei. kh in 
place of ail original initial »k, comp. Khand'- 
bavan < Skr. SkaTidabhaiicma, vi. 187. 

The last name given in the Ed. as S'flffla'i- 
ywo in accordance with A„ is probably 
more correctly preserved in the reading 
of Aj San&j&ta. This form is supported by 
L Samajdma, in which the substitution of > for 
f and of m for i is easily explained by hmj 
transcription of the B'irada characters. The 
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341. After consecrating a [shrine of] Jyesthesvara on the Gopa-h.]l\ QoyHsmi 
{Gopd(iri} this wise [king] bestowed the Co^a-Agraharas on Brahmans born 
in Aryade§a. 

342-343. Ho rcrtioved those who ate garlic to Bhiiksiravdtikd, and transfened 
the Brahmans had broken their rules of conduct to Ehasata. Other 
Brahmans again of a holy life, whom he had brought from pure countries, he 
settled in Vakilcd vjA other Agraharas. 

344. He rf'civfid in laudatory poems {pra§asti) the epithet of 'supreme 
guardian of the 9rorld ' : the killing of animals he did not tolerate except at 
sacrifices. 

345. After protecting the earth for sixty years and six days, he went to the 
worlds of the pious to enjoy the ripe fruits of his good deeds. 



gloss of Aj renders the name by Smin-Jasav, 
evidently the name of a modem localiiy, 
which, however, I have not been able to trace. 
The reading Samahgasa of Aj is probably due 
to a reminiscence of the passage i. 100, which 
contains this name corresponding to the 
modem Sfdhgas. 

341. The passage viii. 1104-10 makes it 
quite certain that we have in Gopadri the 
ancient designation of the conspicuous hill 
now popularly known as Takht-i Sulaiman, 
immediately to the east of S'rinagar. The 
doss of A, renders accordingly Gopidri by 
Gopdkdr, i.e. the name of the modem village 
of Gup'kdr, situated between the N.E. ex- 
tremity of the TaMt hill and the Dal lake. 

In Note C, i. 124, it has been shown that 
S'iva vmder the name of Jyesthe^vora has 
been worshipped from early times to the 
present day at Jyether, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Tajdit hill, The shrine of 
Jyef^he^vara mentioned in our passage was 
evidently connected with this sacred sitis, and 
may possibly have ocounied the some place 
on the top of the hill, where the extant 
temple refened to in the above note stands. 
The superstructures of this temple certainly 
belong to a late period, as rightly shown by 
Fbeqitsson, History of Indian Architeoture, 
p. 282, against Gunninoham'b and Colb's 
assumptions (see J.A.S.B., 1848, pp. 247 sqq.). 
But the high base on which the temple stands, 
and the stairs leading up to it, are clearly of a 
for earlier date, and may well have formed 
I>ttrt of a buildingwhioh the tradition of K.'s 
time ascribed to King Gk>p»ditya. Whether 
this tradition was based on historical fact, or 
was perhaps merely due to an old popular 
etymoloey connecting the name of the 
Oif^dnWl with tiiat of the kinff, cannot be 
decided now. It must be notedtnat there is 



at present no other place on the steep rocky 
hill showing ancient remains, apart from the 
site of the extant temple, This occupies, in 
fact, the only convenient position available 
for a structure of any dimensions. 

The ' Gopa-Agrahfiras ' may have been 
situated on the fertile plateau at the E. foot of 
the TalAt hill, which is now occupied by the 
vineyards and fruit-gardens of the Gup'klr 
village. 

3£2-343. Buchhor, with which Bhiiksira- 
vkipki, can be safely identified on the basis of 
the gloss of Aj {Buchyera^u iti bhdfayd prand- 
ihasthale), is the name of a narrow strip of land 
which lies between the foot of the rocky N,W. 
face of the TaUit hill and the GUgribal 
portion of the Dal. This low-lying shore, 
which is liable to frequent inundations, is now 
occupied by a few gardens belonging to the 
suburb of brufjan, distant about hilf a mile. 
Regarding El v5r, corresponding to Skr. 
vatika at the end of local names, see note iii. 
11. 

JSMsata, too, according to the gloss of A,, 
would have to be looked for in the immediate 
vicinity of S'rinagar, viz. at Sudarfbal; comp. 
note i, 125-126. I know, however, of no 
evidence in suj^port of this location, 

Vaicikd, which the gloss of A| renders by 
Vam, is in all probabiUty the modem ^age 
of Vadi* on the lower Remby&r* river (map 
Woock), 76" 6' long. 83' 49' lat. Some broken 
sculptures, found there by P, Kiii Rljn in 
1891, show that the place is not of recent 
date. 

For the prohibition of garlic, comp. e.g. 
Manumjii, v. 5. 

344. Regarding the meaning of praiaiti, 
see note i, lo, 

346. A, reads tatanmaioth "and six 
months." 1 agrees with A,. Aa the kngtii of 
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GoKAsBi. 346. His son Gokarna, who established the [shrine of S'iva ] Goianie^voffl, 

ruled the earth for fifty-eight years less thirty days. 
NiMiiiDiADiTTA I. 347. Hls soii NarendrddUya [I.], who bore the second aame oi KhiiikUk, 
consecrated shrines to [S'iva] Bhuteiva/ra, and founded a permanent endoTOent 
[for the feeding of Brahmans]. 

348. His Gum, JJgra by name, who was the recipient of divine favours, and 
whose stature was raised by dignity, constructed the [shrine of S'iva] VgreSa and 
a ' circle of the Mothers.' 

349. After having ruled the earth during thirty-six years and a hundred 
days, this pious [king] attained the sinless worlds by his far-reaching merits. 

Iudhisihiba I. 360. Then his son Tudhisthira [I.], whom the people called Andha- Yudhi^fhira 
('the blind Yndhisthira *) on account of his small eyes, became king. 

351. He followed for a short time in the footsteps of his [immediate] pre- 
decessors, and ruled his inherited kingdom with care. 

352. Some time thereafter an evil fate caused that he intoxicated by the regal 
splendour, fell into a capricious conduct. 

353. He [henceforth] showed not favours to those who deserved them, did 
not honour the wise, and did no longer as before kindness to those who had 
grown experienced by service. 

354. The wise whom he had deprived of their dignity by treating them 
alike with his ignorant attendants, shunned him in his depravation. 



leign is not given for Yudhiftliira I, the 
correct fignre cannot be ascertained here by 
means of calcvUation. 

346. The name of a king Gokarna occura 
on an unique Eaimir coin of the so-called 
'Kidftra' type, figured by Cunhinoham, 
Com cf Mei. India, pi. in. 6. 

347. CtnraiNOHAM describes, later Indo- 
SqrfAitnijpp. 97, 110, and pi. vii. fig. 11, an 
onique silver coin with the legend Beoa 
Sahi Shinffila, and attributes it to Narendri- 
ditya I. The type of this coin is niunistak- 
ably that of an Ephthalite ruler, and closely 
reseables that of the coin of Lahkhans men- 
tioned in note iii 383. Two coins bearing the 
legend Sri Narmdra (figured Coint of Med. 
miia, pi. ui. 6) show the 'Eid&ra' type, and 
leem to belong to another later ruler ; but 
the legend is scarcely certain. 

Begarding Bh&taivartt, see note i. 107. 

In the tiuslatioii of tiie &ra| Xry. akfoyiifi, 
I have followed the interpretation given by 
the gloss of A,. The glossator sees in 
akfim^ a perpetual endowment for providing 
food to Brahmans. In a second gloss he 
refeta to sooh endowments as known in 



the hills near Kaimir under the name of 
'Achyini/d.' 

S'rivara mentions, i. 408, such an endow- 
ment made by Zain-ul-'ftbidin on the road of 
S'urepura (Hur*p6r), i.e. on the Kr Psn^il 
route, at which wayfarers without distinction 
received food. He uses for its designation 
the expression annatattra aviccMnna, which 
corresponds exactly to the avicchinmm an- 
naddnam of our gloss. Compare also Rijat. 
ii, 58 ; viii. 671 {avicchinruuattra) and S'riv. i. 
402. With the expression akfayini may be 
compared the term ak^ayarAw, frequenUy 
used for a permanent endowment m the 
Nasik Cave inscriptions and elsewhere ; comp. 
Ini. ^n^,ix. p. 167. 

Endowments of this kind still exist in con- 
nection with LharmaSSlSi in various parts of 
India, e.g. at the BaghuiKtha Manda ot 
Jammu, where it is known by the name of 
Sadabarat. Bounties consistiM of • certain 
amount of food are given to this day on the 
pass of B&n'hll and at Bunylr on the Jehum 
Road, from the proceeds of an endo'vnnent 
of the late MsLftr&ja to mendicants and 
pilgrim passing on to KaAmir. 
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355. True, for a Yogin it is right to see the same in every person j but for TuDHisraiRi I. 
a king it is a great fault, and the source of disgrace. 

356. By parasites who turned faults into virtues and virtues into faults, he 
was gradually deprive i 'jf his intellect, and rendered like a slave of women, 

357. His words were painfully wounding, his jests protracted, his converse 
with parasites most freviuent; even his amusements, which were unbecoming 
for a king, caused fri^'bt, 

358. The kifii'; wim Ml of deceit praised [a person's] good qualities in public, 
and discussed bis wiilt:; behind his back, and who was fickle in his attachments, 
became an object of hatted to his servants. 

359. While the king thus carelessly blundered in small things, the affairs 
of the kingdom soon fell into disorder. 

360. Then the evil councillors who felt free of control and had attained 
power, strove for the destruction of the [king] whom the well-disposed had forsaken. 

361. By reducing the king's authority, and conducting themselves without 
any restraint, they made the rulers of the neighbouring countries eager to seize 
the kingdom. 

362. Encouraged by them all the [rulers] of the various regions showed 
eager haste to throw themselves on the kingdom like vultures on the carrion, 

363. The frightened king was then unable to restore his own position, as 
the artisan [is unable to replace] the stone-block when it has once fallen from the 
machinery [by which it is to be moved], 

364. When the king's rule, which had been undermined for a long time, 
was tottering, there appeared to him no device of any kind which could maintain it. 

365. His own ministers did not accept the conciliation [offered] by him, 
thinking : " He has seen our guilt. When he has recovered his position he will 
undoubtedly destroy us." 

366. Then united with theii forces they invested the king's palace, drowning 
the wails of the people with the terrible sound of their kettle-drums. Checking 
the rays of the sun with the shade of the standards [earned] on their elephant- 
hosts, they kept the palace-roofs enveloped by darkness though it was day-time. 

367. Refraining from battle they allowed him to leave his land. The king 
thereupon, whom fortune had deserted, departed with this object from the city, 

863. E.'s simile evidently alludes to the &rchitectuie of the Muhuamadim period, 
pulleys or other mechanical contrirances re- seems to take the simile as referring 
quired for the moving of large hlocks of to a catapult or similai weapon. The 
stone, such as were used till his time in the expression kiru does not speak for this 
construction of temples and other public interpretation. The K$. term yanirataf, 
buildincB m Ea^mir. The glossator A„ who used in explanation of yaabra, is now im- 
probably knew only the brick or wooden known. 
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Tddhistbiba I. while tte citizens, -wlio 'were agitated by seeing tte royal ladies setting out covered 
' with the dnat wMch the well-bred horses [raised], covered the high road with their 

tears, which took the place of parched grain. 

368. As the fallen king was pursuing his way his enemies carried off repeatedly 
young women of his household, his treasure and other [possessions],— just as the 
tree which falls from the top of the high mountain, is stripped quickly by the 
boulders of its creepers, fruits and the rest. 

369. Marching on the lovely mountain paths, and seeking, when tired, the 
shade of the trees, he forgot by dint of his [daily] halting and marching his truly 
great misfortune. But v?hen roused by the shouts of the low [hill-]folk, which 
reached his ear from afar, he appeared to sink back, as it ware, into depths along with 
the waters of the mountain-torrents. 

370. When his wives, whose figures were as delicate as the beautiful young 
shoots of the lotus-stalks, had passed through the forest-regions, strongly scented 
with the fragrance of the various shrubs and herbs, and through the slippery 
[beds of the] mountain-streams with their rocks beaten by the tossing water, 
they bent their bodies over their laps and swooned from fatigue. 

371. When the king's wives, after easting a long glance at the distant land 
the height of the mountain-boundary, threw aU-at-once handfuls of flowers 



369. put-kr is used here, aa &lso viii. 
2317, 2592, 2939, in the aesBe of ihe Panjlbi 
and Pahari pukama, ' to shout to a distance,' 
• to call to a f u-off penon.' 

I have translated according to A, Lpmuii^ 
habkre; A^manal^habhTe. 

Cokpkm. After the above Colophon A and 
L contain a verse which, according to the 
text adopted in the Ed. says : " One thousand 
and fourteen veue, nine months and nine 
days passed unaer the twenty-one Idngs [men- 
tioned] in this [Taracea]." A, puts the 
number of years at 1024, while the read- 
ing of A, and L mentions thirty-eight 
Mofs. The latter figure is obtained by 
admnjg to the twenty kings whose length 
of reign is stated and Ti^iit^iia I , the 
seventeen Idngs mentioned by name before 
GonandalD. 

It is dear that with this reading there can 
be no connection between tlie sum of yean 
given and the number of Idngs, as the total of 
the actually stated teiens from Gonanda ni. 
to Narendridi^ I. ahready amounts to 967 

?eaM, 8 months, 29 days (or 968 years, 
months, 23 days, according to the v.l. of A, 
in i. 346). This would leave for the other 
oghteen reigns only a maximum margin of 
circ. 66 years. 



It is evident that whoever added this verse, 
wished to state in it the total length of the 
reigns from Gonanda m. to Tudhirthira I 
But this total does not agree in either of the 
two readings with the avowed basis of E.'b 
chronology. According to i. 48 the kingB 
from Gonanda III. to Yudhirthira I. ruled 
for a total period of 2268 years. Deducting 
from this number the 1266 years given by K. 
to the fifty-two 'lost' kings (i. 64), there 
remain 1002 years for the aggregate of the 
reigns in this Tar&Aga from Gonanda III. on- 
wards. Against this figure we have, in the 
verse here discussed, 1014 or 1024 years piw 9 
months and 9 days, i.e. an excess of 12 or 22 
odd years. . 

I am no more able to explain this dif e> 
ence than Trover, who has discussed the 
point quite correctly, i. p, 396. It is probable 
that this verse, as well as the similar sum- 
maries found after TaraAgaa ii. and v.-vii., «e 
late additions. 

Deducting from the sum of 1002 years tte 
total length of the reigns from Gonanda III. 
to Narendr&diiya, as given above, there 
remain for 7udhi?thira I.'s reign 34 JMH, 
3 months, 1 day, or 33 years, 9 months, 7 Oipi 
according as we accept the text of Ai or »»» 
of A, in 1. 346. 
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as a farewell offering, even the swarms of birds nestiog in the mountain-ravines todeiwhiha I. 

cried plaiatively in their excitement, and buried their beaks in their plumage spread 

out on the ground. 

372. With their slipped-off head-dress resting on their bosom, and their 
hands raised to their heads, the royal ladies looked back on their far-off home, 
taming their shoulders in unsteady movement. As they wept, there flowed on the 
path a torrent [produced] by their tears. 

373. WeU-meaning princes in whose country the king took refuge, alleviated 
out of kindly feeb'ng his sorrow for the loss of his kingdom by firm friendship, 
by consolations put into proper words, and by various attentions which carried 
weight as [showing] an unreserved accommodation to his desires. 



Thus ends the First Taraiiga of the Sqjatarangim, oompoBed by Kdhana, the son 
of the iUnstrioTiB minister of Ea$m!r, Lord Ca^aka. 



SECOND BOOK. 



1. Glory be to that formation of the body of the lord (S'iva) which consisting 
of a female and a male haK is fit for him who embued with fondness for diverse 
combinations holds by his side the bow, constructed from the horns of a goat and 
a bull, as well as Gana (Ganesa) whose body unites the halves of a man and an 
elephant. 

2. Old age and the advice which reached his ear from men who had &eed 
themselves from passions, induced King [Yudhisthira I.] to abandon the attempt 
for the recovery of his kingdom. 

3. This distinguished prince who excelled in modesty, forgot along with 
his country {vifaya) also the objects of the five senses {visaya). 

i. Some, .however, have reported that as he moved about restlessly \nth 
the aim of [recovering] his realm, he was after some time put in captivity by his 
own ministerB at Bv/rgdgaUha. 

5. Then they brought Praiwpdditya [L] , a relative of King Vikramdiitp, 
from abroad and inaugurated him as king in this [country]. 

6. Others under the mistaken notion that this [Yikramaditya] was Vikrcma- 
ditya, the enemy of the S'alm {8'akan), have wrongly written in this [connection] 
a conflicting [account] which has been left aside as worthless. 

7. From that period onwards this country which had suffered from its 
internal dissensions, was for some time subject to ffarm and other [foreign] 
kings. 



1. S'iva u praued in hit fonn of Arihana- 
rihara, see note i. 2 ; his bow Ajagawt utd Lis 
attendant (ror^a are alluded to. 

4. Lurgigdikd is identified by the gloss 
of A) with Ihvg'jan, a suburb of S'rinacar, 
sita&ted between the W. foot of the Ta^t 
hill and the 'Gate' of the Dal lake. The 
tradition of a king having been imprisoned at 
Drug'jan still Uvea in aome portions of the 
S'rinagu popolation. 

6. This verse has been fully discussed by 
Dr. Httltzsoe, Ini. Ant., zix. p. 261. K. 
means by Yikramtditya S'aklri the king from 
whose supposed victory ovet the S^as an 



old but erroneous theory derived the estab" 
Ushment of the S'aka era ; comp. M. MtliBB, 
India, etc., p. 291 sqq. Between the com- 
mencement of the S'aka era (78 a.d.) and tiie 
date (180 b.o.) which on the basis of K-S 
chronology we should have to assign to 
Pratlp&£tya I.'s accession, there is a differ- 
ence of 268 years. This may have been ue 
reason which induced K. to repudiate the 
above identification of Pratap»di«ya's relative 
with Vikiamiditya S'ak&ri. 

7. It is not clear which King Earta u 
referred to here. He can scarcely be meant 
for the great Har^a of Ujiayini, also oaUefl 
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8. Tlu8 king cherished the land as if ■ it tad belonged to his forefathers, 
though it had not, — jiist as a considerate husband [cherishes] his newly-married wife 
[as if she had long beioiiged to the family]. 

9. When after a reign of thirty-two years he had ascended to heaven, 
his son Jalauka.s beo;«.rie the ornament of the earth, 

10. He shone forth for the same length of time as Ids father for the 
country's benefit, pist as the full moon at the equinox [shines as long] as the 
Bun. 

11. Then hi;? 3on TuTkjina ruled the earth and delighted the people, along 
with the queen F»fcpu.j/a, who was possessed of divine gifts. 

12. This couple adorned the earth just as the Ganga and the crescent [adorn] 
the hair-knot of S'iva. 

13. These two maintaiued the land which was made fair by its various 
castes (varna), as the lightning and the cloud [maintain] the rainbow which is 
made fair by its various colours {varna) . 

14. These two most happy [rulers] built the temple of S'iva [called] 
TuAgekwra, a graceful embellishment of the earth, as well as the town called 
Katihd. 

15. At a certain place in Madamrdjya, which is warmed by a fierce sun, 
trees just planted were by their supernatural power made to bear fruit. 



PaAlIpXSITTl I. 



TdSjIha I. 



Vikramaditya, whose relations with KaSmir 
K. mentions (iii. 126) in the time of Mfttrgupta, 
i.e. 268 years later according to his own 
reckoning, and whose real date fell in the 
first half of the 6th century a-d. If Har^a of 
Elananj, the Harfavardhana of Hiuen-tsiang 
and the inscriptions (circ. 606-650 A.D.), is 
intended, the chronological aberration is 
quite as great as that already noted in the 
case of Uihirakula. 

14. The position of the TuhgeSvara temple 
is not certain. If the Timgdvardparfa ('the 
market of Tuiige^rara') mentioned n. 190 
received its name from this shrine, the latter 
must have stood somewhere in S'rinagar or 
its immediate vicinity. A Tuhgeiatirtha is 
mentioned in the Nilamata, 1366, apparently 
in connection with the Tirtha of Vifiju- 
Var&ha at Varahamula. 

Kattkd (or Xatiha) is identified by the gloss 
of A, with the village of Kai situated not 
far from the right bank of the Vitasta in the 
Vular Pareaijft, 76o 7' lon^. SS' 62' lat. Kai 
immediately adjoins the village of Chachpor 
shown on the map, 

16, Ea^mir from ancient times to the 
present day has been popularly divided mto 
two great parts, whose modern names Xttmraz 



aud Maraz are derived from the terms 
Kramarajya and Madavarajya used by 
E. and his successors. According to the 
generally prevailing notion Eamr&z com- 
prises the Pargacias on both sides of the 
Yitast& below S'rinagar, and Mai&z those 
above. 

This boundary of the two divisions can be 
traced clearly in Abu-l-Fazl's list of Paiganaa 
{sBi Ain-^ Alcb.fV.. pp.366 aqij.), and an ex- 
amination of all passages m the Bftjat. 
shows that it existed a&eady in K'b time. 
Gen. CciTKiNOEAM, Anc, Gtcgr., p, 94, has 
correctly indicated the geneial meaning of 
the modem terms, but was wrongly informed 
whenplacing the boondaiy at the junction of 
the T^tastA and Sindhu rivers. The term 
Kamraz is occasionally used also in a more 
restricted sense for the desienation of seven 
Pargapas in the extreme N.W. of the Valley 
(Ehuy^hom, Zainagir, Lolau, Uttar, Mach*pur, 
Hamal, Eruhin). This explains the Tailing 
accounts referred toby Pro! BtiHUS, J2cpor£, 
p. 11. 

The identity of Madavar&jya with Mar&z is 
known to some of the S'rinagar Pandits. It 
has also been correctly pointed out by Dr. 
HuLTZscH, Ind. Ant, nx. p. 264. 
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Ttojika I. 16. At that time there lived the great Kavi Gandaka -who was a descendant 

(or incarnatioB) of the Muni Bmipdyana (Vyasa), and who composed a play worthy 
of the attention of all people. 

Gie»tf»iBiae. 17. As if intended to test the greatness of th^ spiritual power of these two, 

by the will of the gods there once arose a calanaity most trying for the people. 

18. In the month of Bhadrapada, when the fields in the land were covered 
with the autumnal rice-crop which was just ripening, unexpectedly there fell heavy 
snow, 

19. Under this [snow] which resembled [in ita whiteness] the grim laughter 
of Death bent on the destruction of all beings, there sani [and perished] the rice- 
crops, together with the people's hope of existence. 

20. Then came a terrible famine, which resembled a kind of hell, with the 
masses of starving people [moving about] hke ghosts. 

21. Tormented by hunger, every one thought only of his belly, and forgot in 
his misery love for his vrife, affection for his children, and tender regard for his 
parents. 

22. Inspired by selfish craving for food and struck by misfortune's [sinister] 
glance, in the pain of hunger people forgot shame, pride, and good birth. 

23. The father deserted his emaciated and dying son notwithstanding his 
entreaties, or the son his father, to provide for his own maintenance. 

24. Men preserved their selfishness in their loathsome bodies which were 
mere sinews and bones, and fought like ghosts for their food. 

25. Uttering coarse words, emaciated by hunger, terrible to look at, and 
rolling his eyes in all directions, each person strove apart to keep himself alive at 
the cost of [all other] living beings. 

26. In that great and terrible affliction which was almost unsupportable for 
men, no one but that ruler showed compassionate devotion. 

27. He put aside his guards and, merely by his glance, which was auspioions 
like that of jewels and healing herbs, remoTed the despondency which this 
misfortune produced in the weak. 

28. He bought food with his own treasure and mth the accumulated wealth 
of the minirterB, and together with his wife put by day and night fresh life into 
the people. 

29. Not a single starving person was overlooked by the prince, whether m 
the forests, cemeteries, highways or houses. 

16. For ref erenccB to, and quotatioia from, 20. Read with A, praMro for A, pr&cto- 

a po«t CandaJea or Ctmdraka, lee Cat. Catakg., The spirite of the dead are suppoaed to suffer 

p. 179. from hunger and tWrst. , 

18. The uinal time for the rice-harrert in 22. h6iihkohkimkatSkiitah,»smoioaWi 

Katoiir ia th< bright half of Kiitika. by A. 
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30. Then when h? had exhausted his riches and saw the earth bare of food, ToSJiiri I. 
he thus spoke oEce at uii^ht to the queen in his sorrow : 

31. " Suielj; Ruch a calamity which admits of no remedy, must have come 
over the innoeent peopio through some fault of ours." 

32. " Shame '.yii ruy helplessness ! that before my eyes these people, tormented 
by pain and finding ao refuge on the earth, should perish, when they ought to be 
rescued." 

33. ""Why shouW I. live if in this calamity I cannot save these subjects who 
have no refuge and v/ho mutually abandon their relations ? " 

34. " By exertions I have somehow helped everyone over these days, and 
not a single person has [yet] perished." 

35. " This land, whose resources have been exceeded, has under the affliction 
of evil times now become exhausted and of no account," 

36. " What means then could now preserve this people, on all sides sinking 
in the cruel sea of distress ? " 

37. " In darkness is now this world with the sun shrouded by heavy clouds, 
and enveloped, as it were, on all sides by the dense night of final destruction." 

38. "While the routes over the mountains are closed by impassable snow- 
drifts, the people are helpless like birds when the opening of their nest is closed." 

39. "Look, men of valour, sense and wisdom have lost their capacity 
through the misery of these times." 

40. " What regions on the surface of the earth are not covered with plentiful 
buds of golden flowers ? What country is not adorned with persons worthy to be 
served spreading around themselves the nectar of benevolence? What men of 
note who have distinguished themselves by long service, do not find the roads 
[open for their advancement] ? Those only among them whom fate has deceived, 
are hidden away in this land with their good qualities." 

41. " Therefore, since help has vanished, I offer up my body in the flames. I 
am not able to look on such a destruction of my subjects." 

42. " Blessed are those rulers who sleep at night in happiness, having before 
seen their citizens in comfort everywhere as [if they were their own] children." 

43. After these words the king, overpowered by compassion, covered up~his 
head with his dress, and sinking down on his bed wept in silence. 

44. Then the queen spoke thus to the lord of the earth, while the lights, 
sheltered from the wind and motionless, raised themselves and seemed to gaze at 
her with eager attention : 

45. " 0 king, what perversity of thought is this, [produced] by the Bubjects' 

44. THe conect reading mk(yama>td for A mkttmai}d is found m L 
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TofijiKA I. evil afits, that you like a common person should voluntarily attempt what does not 
become the brave ? " 

46. "0 protector of the earth, if the great had not the power to remove 
difficulties [which appear] insurmountable, what would be the mark of their 
greatness ? " 

47. "How could Indra or Brahman or the weak Yama oppose the commands 
of kings who truthfully keep to their duty ? " 

48. " Devotion to their husbands is the duty of wives ; faithfulness is the duty 
of ministers ; the duty of kings is to have no other aim but the protection of their 
subjects." 

49. "Eaise yourseK, 0 foremost of the dutiful 1 Does my word ever fail? 
0 protector of the people, verily thy people are no longer in danger from hunger." 

50. When she had thus ardently spoken with her thoughts turned to the 
gods, there fell on each house a flight of dead pigeons. 

51. When the king beheld this [wonder] in the morning, he abandoned his 
desire to seek death, and the people lived on the pigeons which daily reached 
them. 

52. Surely these were not [real] pigeons, but some other substance which that 
saintly lady produced in order to keep the people alive. 

59. Those who like her are sincerely imbued with compassion for all living 
creatures, could not, indeed, have their pious conduct stained in any way by the 
destruction [of life]. 

64. Gradually the sky became as bright as the deeds of the queen, and the 
famine passed away together ?fith the king's grief. 

55. That pious and sinless [queen] established for Brahmans the Agrahaxa of 
Kalmufa, eminent by its wealth and prosperity, and that of Bmufa. 

56. When her husband died after [a rule of] thirty-six years, she freed herself 
from the fever caused by the separation in the flames of the pyre which [to her] 
were like a bed-cover formed of lotus[-flbres]. 

52. Pigeons are forbidden food, see e.g. S'rinagar to S'upiyan, 74* 64' long. 33' 42' 

Padmapur., i. hi. 33, Hence the explanation lat. The lands around it have formed for 

given by E. some time back the Jagir of the Dars, a well- 

65. The gloase) of Eaimh and Bdmeh, Imown Brahman family of S'rinagar. Near 
show that Mtmuta and Bimufa are identical a Niga which is close to the village, I found 
irith the modem iamvA and JSamtiA. Skr.f in Oct., 1691, several old sculptures. For 
betveen vowels appears in Efi. always as h. another mention of the place see viii. 2813. 
The first named place is a considerable village 66. " The fibres of the stalks of the water- 
in the Ad'vinPargaija, on the left bank of the lily are used as a cooling application ; see 
Viioka (Veiau) River, 75° 9' long. SS" 43' lat, w. 67, 66 and 74 of Kalid&ea's Abhijnftnaia- 
In Sept., 1895, 1 could trace a few ancient kuntalft (Ed. Bohtlingk), K, boldly compares 
slabs near the largest of the village Ziiiats. with them the flames of the pyre on which 

HdnuA is a place of some importance, the qneen became a Sati." Dr. Hditzbob, 

situated midway on the highroad from Jni. jint.,xix. p. 266. 
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57. The place where this lady of saintly life followed her husband into 
death, is to this day known to the people by the name of Vakpustdtavl 

68. At the ho'-pice (sattra) which this charitable [queen] established there, 
multitudes of imligent people coming from all parts receive food even at the 
present day. 

59. The fasti r].i on;; Creator did not grant them a child, no doubt, because he 
thought : " Who could do more than these two ? " 

60. The Creati'T sliows himself the foremost of discerning judges, when he 
exerts himself in n\;>, h:ing tlie sugar-cane itself the fruit (or, when he does not take 
the trouble of producing a fruit of the sugar-cane). After making it capable of 
surpassing in taste ev^n the strongest nectar, what use would there be in his doing 
anything beyond this ? 

61. Some say that this queen gave herself up to the flames, because she 
thought that a fault of her own had caused the land to be deprived of the sun in a 
long succession of dark^days. 

62. Then Vijaya, descended from another family, was king for eight years. Vuitx 
It was he who surrounded the [shrine of] Vijayeivara with the town [of that name], 

63. Then the son of that king who had been like an India on earth, the long- JA-ninnu, 
armed and far-famed Jayendra, ruled the earth. 

64. His arm, [strong] as a pillar, bore the image of the goddess of victory 
made resplendent by fluttering garments which were [formed by] the waves of his 
steadfast fame. 

65. This king I had a minister called Samdhimati, the greatest of sages, aandhimCstiaTj, 
who was distinguished by his wonderful life and devotion to S'iva. 

66-67. There is no device in the world which could stop the ears of kmgs 
and of rutting elephants from moving unsteadily. Thus [it came about that] 



67. The position of VdJt^u(tdtain, 'the 
forest of VtJ^uft&,' is uncertain. It ia men- 
tioned a^am, Jomr. 343, as the place near 
which Prince 'AllB/-ud-din (Mleirara) had an 
adventure with a witch. As the latter is said 
to dwell in a ' girigahvara,' V&kpuft&t&^ n^nst 
be supposed to be somewhere near the 
mountains, P, Govind Eaul has thought that 
the name could be reco^ized in that of the 
modem village Vuffu, situated in the Khur- 
Nto»v&v Pargaija, 74° 62' long. 33" 38' lat., at 
the foot of a spur reaching down from the 
Gul&bgarh Pass. I visited the place in Sept., 
1891, without being able to trace there the 
above traditions. Tne phonetic relation of the 
two names is also doubtful. 

68. Comp. regarding such charitable en- 
dowments note i. 347. 



60. The above double rendering of 
the second P&da rests on the possibihty of 
readbig either phalaprmanansna or phalapra- 
janane m, I believe that K. intended it to 
be taken both ways. If he had only wished 
to express the sense of the second veodoDi 
he would have found it easy to replace tut 
kftairamo by a more idiomatic expression. 
The allusion is in either case to the fact 
" that the tugsr-cane does not bear seeds and 
can be propagated only by slips" (Huiizsoe, 
Ic). 

udetya, rightly explained by A, gloss utpida- 
yitva, IS a gerund with causative sense ; oomp. 
nipati/a, ii. 169 (v.l. nipitya) ; iv. 361, aln) 
pratipadya, iv. 486, and utthaya, vL 63. 

62. Comp, regiarding Vyayeiveira notes L 
88, 106. 
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jATiNBttA. wicked men raised the king's hatred against that trusted adviser, by telling him to 
beware of a person of such wonderful mental power, 

68. Full of wrath the king then banished him without any reason from hig 
presence, deprived him of all property, and reduced him to life-long poverty. 

69. While he thus suffered from the fierce blast of the king's hatred which 
resembled that of the hot season, the courtiers did not comfort him even by news. 

70. "While a profound king takes in [and reflects upon] a report, the attendants 
repeat the words distinctly like echoes. 

71. He, however, did not feel depressed by his banishment and poverty, but 
was glad to devote himself free from hindrances to the worship of S'iva. 

72. At that time there spread by the force of future events a mysterious report 
from house to house which declared : " To Samdhmati will belong the kingdom." 

73. The king thereupon, being reminded by his confidants that no rumour 
could get about without being spread, became troubled by apprehensions and 
threw him into prison. 

74. There he pined with his legs tormented by cruel fetters, until the tenth 
year was completed, and [with it] the king's term of life. 

75. The king when about to die without a son, was burnt by the pain which 
the illness caused, as well as by the thought of him. 

76. Scorched incessantly by the flaming fire of his hatred, he thought that 
the only way to frustrate the decree of fate was to kill him. 

77. If fooHsh men prepare a device to ward off a coming event, one may be 
sure that by it fate merely intends to open a door [for this]. 

78. If the Creator earnestly vfdshes to give boundless force to a fire-spark 
which flickers with feeble Hght on a heap of burnt-out coals, then he makes the 
man who wishes to eitinguish it, mistake for a pitcher of water the vessel which 
stands dose by foil of molten ghee. 

79. Then by the king's order SamdhiTnati was at night put to death on the 
stake by savage executioners. 

80. When the pain-worn king heard of his impalement, the sting of anxiety 
first left him, and then his life. 

81. When after [a rule of] thirty-seven years he died heirless, the land was 
for some days without a ruler. 

Ramreotioii of 8m- 82. When the news of SamdUmati's end reached his Guru, lidM by name, 
the heart of this self-controlled person broke away from control, 

70. The woidi of the text convey also the 72. L confirms the correotion of 

lecond meaning : "When the profound moun- pratimandirnik agaiasb navoffwndirath of 

tain receiTes a nnnd, its attendants m the A|, 
form of echoes diitinctlyteproduoe the sound." 
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83. Alas, in this mundane existence which like the S'irisa-flower is easily Ji-mtDXA. 
broken, there remains but the charity of the devout, as [of that flower only] 

the stalk. 

84. He prflce>;ut!d to the place of execution {srimana) in order to perform 
proper funeral rites for this amiable man who, it seemed, had suffered without a 
sympathizer, 

85-86. He foiind kirn reduced to a skeleton, at which the wolves tore away 
with force, but wl.ioh v.as hfili fast by tie bones fixed under the foot of the stake. 
By the sounds iHSuiut- fi'om the open fissures in the skull which was filled with air, 
he seemed, as it were, to bewail his present condition. 

87. "Woe, that I see you to-day, 0 dear one, in this state." Thus he then 
spoke and drew forth the bone which the stake had pierced through. 

88. Keeping off the howling wolves, he carried away the skeleton, while the 
hairs which fell from the head and which the dust had coloured grey, covered 
his feet. 

89. Then as he was preparing to perform the proper faneral rites, he read 
on his forehead a verse inscribed by the Creator to this effect : 

90. " He will have a life of poverty, ten years' imprisonment, death on the 
stake, and still thereafter a throne." 

91. As he saw the meaning of three pddas of that verse fulfilled, he was 
reasonably anxious to see whether the sense of the fourth pida would come right. 

92. Struck with astonishment, he considered how this was to come about, 
and after long reflection said to himself that the power of fate was not to be 
fathomed by thought. 

93. " Everybody while engaged on various tasks, strives eagerly, dependent 
as he is [on fate], to frustrate its obstinate resolve. It is under these conditions 
that the most wonderful power of fate manifests itself, whose greatness knovs no 
obstacles to the accomplishment of its designs." 

94. " Fate, the embodiment of all miracles, revived through the power of the 
Naga-daughter the slain Pdrtha at the town of Mtumipwa." 

95. "The Creator, the highest of rulers, through the might of Srf^a 
brought to life Panksit who had heen burned in the womb of his mother by the 
weapon of Brona's son." 

96. "Who else but fate would venture to bring to life again Kaea whom the 
Baityas had reduced to ashes, and the serpents devoured by Tdrlcfya ? " 

94-00. FoT the atoriaa of the Mahftbh&rata by T&ikf7& Q«ni^, see note i. 31. Their re- 

here alluded to, see Trotbr's notes and ei- siirrection brought about by JimutaTtiuma is 

tracts, i. pp. 406-414, and Mahdbh. xiv, Ixxix. the snbject of a stoty told is the KatkSigr. 

32 sqq. ; i. Ixrvi. 18 Bqq. xii. 24 aqq. 

Begarding the destniotion of the aeipents 
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JiTDiDRA. 97. After Bpeaking thus he stayed at that very place in his anxiety to see the 

fulfilment of the predietion, and watched the skeleton. 

98. Then once in the middle of the night, while he was kept awake hy the 
thought of this mystery, IBna, smelt a heavenly perfume of incense. 

99-100. On hearing a terrific noise [produced] by the ringing of many hells 
struck mth. hig clappers and hy the violent heating of drums, he opened the 
-ffindow and saw on the hutial ground witches enveloped by a halo of light. 

101. Noting their concourse and that the skeleton had been abstracted, 
liana went forth to the burial ground trembling, with his sword drawn. 

102. Hidden behind a tree he then saw that the skeleton had been placed by 
the troops of witches in the midst of their circle, and was being fitted up with 
all its limbs. 

103. Intoxicated by drink, they had felt the desire for sportive enjoyment of 
a lover, and not finding a [living] man, had carried off that skeleton. 

104. Each one of them put [upon the skeleton] one of their own Umbs, and 
then procuring from somewhere a rnemhrumvinle, they quickly completed his body. 

105. Next the witches attracted by magic the spirit of Samdhimati, which 
was still roaming about without having entered another body, and put it into that 
[body]. 

106. Eesembling a person just risen feom sleep, he was covered hy them with 
heavenly ointments, and then they enjoyed themselves with him, as the master of 
their band, to their full desire. 

107. lidm feared with terror when the night was growing short, that those 
goddesses would take back again the limbs which they had lent him. 

108. In order to guard these [limbs], he resolutely approached that place 
with a shout, and at once the band of witches disappeared. 

109. Then their voice was heard : " May you not be in fear, 0 Udna. We 
miss no limb, and do not defraud him whom we have chosen as our lover." 

110. "He who, when chosen by us, was joined (samdhita) with a heavenly 
body, will be known on earth [by the name of] Samdkimat and on account of his 
noble character as Aryardja" 

111. Then Samdhmat, who wore a magnificent dress and a wreath, and was 

89-100. Thet«nn/a^(»wio#»,wliichItake ing taaiyamadenatah, quoted byA,afl'from 

to mean a 'bell-clapper,' is not known to the another mantucript,' instead of the mdA/or 

dfitionariea, hot i$ uied also Jmot. 84fi ; for padeoata^ of (he text. L muduamadeva tiii 

the rare ^jsd see vii. 927. The gloss of A, is, with the oonunon mistake of ^ tor iT, conGims 

perhaps, intended to convey the same sense, tiie v.l of A,. 

rat ftewordApftt is not known in modem Ki. 100. T!h6 cakranayaka d the witches u 

The Kt. (rot, 'window,' given hy A, gloss in evidently the counterpart of the 'Hexen- 

explanation of temoii. is now quite obsolete. meister 'of German folklore ; comp. yogininSr 

108. I follow in tne translation the read- yaka, Jonar. 348. 
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adorned \ritli heavenly ornaments, recovered the memory of his past and reverently Jatbtobi. 

greeted his Guru. 

112. Who could describe the feelings of liana when he embraced him whom 
he could not even have dreamt of recovering ? 

113. While these two there reflected together over this mundane existence, 
vain and yet wondrous, their discourse flowed on brightly, with clear judgment. 

114. As soon as the citizens had somehow learned this story, they betook 
themselves to the spot, accompanied by young and old and joined by the 
ministers. 

lis. The doubt which arose as to his identity owing to his appearance being 
different from the former one, was removed when in conversation he addressed 
questions to all. 

116. At the bidding of his Guru he being free from desires, with reluc- Samdhdiat 
taace consented to the prayer of the citizens to rule the country which had no (■A*^***^^) 
king. 

117. Brahmans conducted him resplendent in his divine appearance close to 
a grove, and to the sound of music made him take the bath of the mauguration 
CMemony [alihiseJca). 

118. He did not require to be instructed as to the conduct fit for a new king, 
but reformed all procedure from his knowledge of public business. 

119. In right royal attire and accompanied by his army he entered the city 
which was rendered auspicious by the blessings uttered by the citizens, while there 
poured a rain of parched grains from its mansions [as a greeting]. 

120. While he who was free horn passions, occupied the great throne, no 
calamity came over his subjects either from the gods or from men. 

121. The heart of this [king] who had pacified [the senses], was captivated by 
the forest-regions with their beautiful mountain slopes and their heights round 
which the birds never cease flying,— but not by women. 

122. Himself scented with camphor and incense, he was delighted when 
touched by the arms of hermits which bore a holy fragrance from the touch of the 
forest flowers. 

123. When not visiting the [shrines of] Bhiitesa, Vardhamaneia and 
Vyayesa, he devoted himself day by day entirely to his royal duties. 



121. The words iriigSrt^itttmbhnmSh and 
nitambinyo c&nalBO be taken u epiUietB of 
women ' possesaed of coquetiy whicn favours 
loTe' and 'kallipygian'; comp. the gloss of 
At on the first word. 

128. Gamphor is used for purposes of 
voiahip. For the incense (dMpa) used in 



Eaimir, the dried root of a mountain hah 
called du^ (Jtirinea macrocephala) sapp&u 
the chief ingredient. 

ISSa. For the sacred sites of Shuteia and 
Vijayeia, see notes i. 107 and i. 88.— The 
shrine of S'iva VarihamSntia is supposed by 
the local tradition to have stood on the right 
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SAironiHAT 124. His body became motionless ■witb joy wheu touched by the breezes 

(A HYiKtJ i). ^^.^j^ passed the spray of the water [used] for the washing of the slam 
leading to S'iva's shrinea. 

125. He only thought he had seen [the Linga, of] Vijayesvara when it m 
cleaned after the removal of the [remains of the] preceding worship, and thB 
appeared in its beauty freed from the surfeit of adornmeuts. 

126. To him who hated the [music of] lutes, the noise produced by the 
water poured from pitchers and flowing round the base {pitha) of a Linga, iras 
dear even in his sleep. 

127. This king's court resembled the assembly of S'iva and was adorned by 
ascetics who carried ashes, rosaries made of Eleocarpus berries and knots of matted 
hair. 

128. The king never broke his vow to consecrate daily a thousand S'lvnr 



129. When once through an error this had not been accomplished, his 
servants prepared a thousand Lingas [sahasralingi) by carving a rock all around, 
[and these Lingas] are visible to this day. 

130. In various ponds he placed lines of lotus-seeds resembling Lingas in 
order to produce lotus-flowers for [the benefit of] hia religious merit. 



bank of the Vitasta within the present 
Mahalla Gan'patyar (Gkujeighat) of Smagar 
City. This tradition is supported by the 
Vitastamahitm/a, xvii. 27 aqq., which men- 
tions Vardhamdnesa in close proximity to 
' Gai)apati'B Tirthft,' i.e. Gan'paty&r. About 
1888 the Puiohitas of this quarter erected 
near the Oh&t of Mal'y&r a new temple of 
modest dimensionsinhonourofYardhamilne^a 
The ancient LiAga placed in this shrine is 
supposed to have oelonged to the old temple, 
and was obtained from a mosque close by in 
which it had served as a lamp-post. The 
walls of this mosqne are built with ancient 
sculptured slabs which are believed to have 
been taken from the old Vardhun&neja 
temple. 

125. Reference is made here to the 
flowers, pigments and other offerings with 
which the pious zeal of the worshippers 
uausJly covers the sacred images. The re- 
moval of the previous day's offerings and 
the cleaning of the Lifiga is effected in 
EaAnir temples regularly in the early morn- 
ing. — Regarcung the meaning of adan- 
hara, comp. J^.P.JT., 8.v. 6, and below vui. 
2726. 

136. Compare viii. 239B. 

18&-120. The pioui practice of preparing 



and consecrating a large number of Lifigss, 
frequently exceeding a thousand, in a single 
day is still observed by some BrahmsMof 
Kaimir on new and full moon days. The 
Lingas are of diminutive size, made with day 
taken from the foot of the Takht hill, md 
are thrown into the river on the evening of 
the same day. 

The great merit which religious belief 
attaches stUl to the construction of large 
numbers of stone Lifigas, is illustrsted by the 
fact that the late Mahftrija Ra^ibir Singh m- 
tended to endow his new temple at 7W?i' 
(I«eSvara) with a thousand and the Sam- 
rmara temple at Jammueven with a crore of 
stone lihgas of all sizes. Many of these are, 
however, merely lifiga-shaped pebbles brought 
from the Narmada (see ii. 131)' 

A rock marked by natural excrescences 
which resemble LiAgas and are supposed to 
amount to a thousand, is pointed out under 
the name of Sahatralihgi tiw the village of 
Sil^gam on the Lid'r in the KhoVrpor Psi- 
gaija. I have not been able to aeoertim 
whether the local tradition connects it witn 
the story of Samdhimat. . 

130. The seed-corns of the lotus resemble 
the shape of LiAgas, and have in Kaimir » 
sacred use at hmim and for rosaries. 
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131. And by pl'.uiing at various places numerous S'iva-lirigas in the water he (ij^j^j^j*!^) 
gave to the rivers t he appearance of the armada. 

132, The revepjie of the great villages which he gave as endowment for each 
Linga, has through the lapse of time become lost now-a-days to the Puiohita- 
corporations {parmd). 

133. That great worshipper of S'iva made the earth great by [erecting] great 
[religious] builiiiigs, great Lingas, great images of the bull [of S'iva] and great 
Tri^ulas. 

134, After settiaf/ ap at the burial ground where his body had been joined 
together {samdham), the [shrine of S'iva] Samdhiham, he constructed the S'iva 
[shrine] named Ueivara after his G-uru liana. 



181. The holy Nai-madi (NerbadaJ 
supplies the linga-shaped pebbles (hanalihga) 
which are used m Ka^mir as in other parts 
of India for purposes of worship; comp. 
vii. 186, Lifigas placed in the water are 
found to this day at numerous Gh9,ts of 
S'rinagar and at many of the sacred springs 
all over the valley. 

132. The expression parfsi (comp. note i. 
87) is used throughout the Raiat. to designate 
the corporations, formed by the Purohitas of 
individual temples and Tirthas. Their mem- 
bers are called pari^adya, also pm^ada. 
Compare v. 171, 466; iv. 205; vii. 13, 993, 
1105 ; Tiii. 709, 773, 900-906, 939, and in parti- 
cular the characteristic passage ni. 1082 sqq., 
which shows the pari^adyas of a temple in 
common ownership of its property. 

Such corporations exist to this day at all 
the greater Ka^mirian pilgrimage places, such 
as the Tirthas of S'lnkadevi on the Har*- 
parvat, Jval&muMii at Khruv, Vijayesvara, 
Anantanftga, Vernfig, Tulamtllya, Kotitirtha 
(Var&hamula), wherever there are several 
families of resident Purohitas. The latter 
(called than'pat' in Kfi.,from Skr.sthdnapati; 
comp. E.'s sthimpalds, viii. 811) place the fees 
and dak^iijiiis received from the pilgrims in a 
common fund from which after meeting the 
expenses on temple buildings, etc., each family 
receives its proper share according to a fixed 
rate of participation, Some of these corpo- 
rations receive now from the state benefices 
in kind (rice) which are subject to the same 
rule of partnership. 

This system evidently applied also to the 
land-grants which these corporations enjoyed 
in old times. Notwithstanding the loss of 
Samdhimat's alleged endowment the position 
of the ' patf ads ' must have been a comfort- 
able one even in E.'s time if we may judge 
from the frequent references made to their 



political influence durmg the later leigns; 
corap. V, 466 ; viii. 900 sqq. 

134. The position of SaMhnmra is un- 
known; that of liesvara is indicated in all 
probability by the village and Tirtha of 
li'bar, situated on the north-east shore of the 
pal,haHamiletotheN.oftheNishatB&gh. The 
name li'bar seems a contraction of an older 
form *Is°bror, represented by the IsabhrS^u of 
the gloss of A3. The latter form corresponds 
exactly to liesvara, bror being the Ki. deriva- 
tive of Skr. bhatfaraka, ' god, and the equiva- 
lent of isvara (comp. Vij-bror: Vijaytkara, 
and for the parallel use of the fern, brar for 
Skr. devl, note i. 35). 

Kfbar is much frequented as a pilgrimage 
place on account of the sacred spring Gvpta- 
gahgd, which feeds an old stone-Uned tanlc in 
the centre of the village. Immediately behind 
the tank hes a ruined mound some 30' square 
and about 8' high; its base is formed by 
carved stone slabs of evident antiquitv. This 
mound is believed by the local Purohitas to 
mark the site of a temple built by King 
' Sandhim&n.' It is difficult to ascertain 
whether this belief is based on a genuine 
tradition, or merely on the conjecture of some 
learned visitors of the Tirtha. 

The M&h&tmya of the Tirtha which by 
several indications betrays a modem origin, 
eives to the village the names of lialaya and 
iiaviMra,hTOT\>ti\ug mistaken by a 'popular 
etymology ' for vihdra (.'). 

The new temple at this Tirtha, begun but 
not completed by the late Mahftraja, has 
already oeen mentioned in note li. 1^. 
Abu-l-Fa^l (ii.,p. 361) mentions at 'Itjaba- 
Idri' (probablv tor lahabr&ri) stone temples 
round a tacrea spring. To the spring he gives 
wrongly the name of 'Suryasar,' evidentiy 
confusing it with' the neighbouring SurSvari- 
tirtha. 
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135. By [erecting] at every spot palaces fitted with Mathas, statues of gods 
and Lingas, he gave splendour to Tliedd, Bhimddevi and other loealitiea, 

136. This wise and devout [king] alone knew how to enjoy the land of 
Kaimir, which ia rendered holy by self-created [oTsjects of worship] and Tirthas. 

137. The king bathing in the water of the mountain torrents passed the 
spring month in the forest-regions, over the festive worship of Lingas which 
were formed of flowers. 

138. And the most delightful Edmir summer which is not to be found 
[elsewhere] in the whole world, was used to good purpose over the worship of 
Lingas formed of snow in the regions above the forests. 

139. Eeaching the banks of the ponds covered on all sides by multitudes of 
blooming lotuses, this favourite of Fortune gave himself up wholly to the con- 
templation of S'iva. 

140. The autumn he enjoyed in worship of S'iva, while plunging into the 
lotus-ponds which the rise of Agastya had rendered free from infection. 

141. The nights of Magha did not pass fruitlessly for this king, who [then] 
in company with various ascetics celebrated religious festivals connected with 
wakes. 



The ute of U'bar was at an earlier period 
gacred to Sureivan ; comp. note r. 37. 

135. Theia and BJuTnadevi are identical 
vith the modem villAges of TMd and Bran, 
both situated on the E. shore of the Dal. 
Hud lies in the midst of vineyards and 
orchards about a mile to the N. of Jy ether 
(see note i, 124). Abu-ItFazi, I.e., says : " In 
the village of Thid ia a delightful spot where 
seven springs unite; around them are stone 
buildings, memorials of bygone times." Of 
these buddings I could not find any certain 
traces, but the seven springs are still pointed 
out, and are also referred to in S&hibr&m's 
TxTthas. as 'the Saptapu^kariQitirtha at the 
village of Theda (sic).' In the Saracar., iv. 
40 aqq., a legend is told connectnne these 
seven apiings inth the austerities penonned 
by Pirvati at the neighbouring Tirtiia of 
Bhimidevi. 

IVoceediog aboutone and ahalf miles further 
N. along the lake shore we reach in a strath 
covered with fmit trees a cluster of small 
villages (Krur, D&mpor, Man2»gim, Poh'l) 
which bear jointly the name of Brin (Vigne's 
• Bryn,' Traveb, ii. p. 110 ; map ' BrainJ. The 
identification of Brin with BMm&deei] is 
supported by the Nilajnata, 1032, which men- 
tions this Tutha in conjunction with that of 
Sure^ari. The latter Tirtha lies at a distance 
of about two milea to the N. on the ridge of 
the hill-range above Bi|ii ; lee note v. 37. 



The austerities performed at Bhimftdevi by 
Parvati are referred to in Saracar. iv. 47 sq. 
The Tirtha of Bhim&devi is no longer known, 
but it may be located with some probability 
at the fine spring issuing from the hillside 
near the hanuet of Bdmpor, at a spot now 
marked by a Muhammadan shrine. 

136. A distinction is indicated between 
' ivayaMus ' and Tirthas. The former term 
is used for natural objects of worship such as 
liiiga-shaped rocks, springs showing special 
phenomena, etc., the latter for shrines created 
by man or sites which have been rendered holy 
by previous acts of spiritual merit performea 
there ; comp. regarding Svayambh\i-liiigas,viii. 



138. By varnnta, literally ' the limit of the 
forest,' must be meant the alpine valleys and 
plateaus lying above the nigheBt lu»>t °J 
forest vegetation (in Kaimir circ. 10,0w 
above the sea-level), where the snow remains 
in gullies and sheltered places till late into 
the summer.— Kegarding the worship of 
a liAga-sheped ice-block in the cava oJ 
Amam&th see note i. 267. 

139. The lotus-flowers are in fnB bloom 
on the lakes of the Valley in the months of 
Af&dha and S'r&vana. , 

140. The rising of Agattm, the star ot 
Canopus, in the month of Bhlldrapada, u 
supposed to mark the end of the rainv sewon 
which renderethe streams impote and tnrbid. 
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142. Making tluis pious use of the royal power he had gained in a most SiiroHnut 
extraordinary manner, he passed fifty years less three, (A arABiJ i.), 

143. As wholly addicted to quietism he did not look after the affairs of the 
kingdom, his subjscts fcacame then disaffected. 

144. When they looked about for [another] king they heard that there lived 
of Tudhisthira's fprnily an ambitious and eminent prince. 

145. The king cf Gmdhdra guarded indeed at that time a great-grandson of 
Tudhisthira, called Gopdditya, with a view to vanquishing the king of Kaimir. 

146. While residing there veithout obtaining the sovereignty this [prince] 
begot in due course a son, Meghau&hana by name, who bore marks of a divine 
character. 

147. By the advice of his father that [youth] went to the land of the king 
of PragjyoUsa who was descended from the race of Visnu, for the Svayaihvara of 
[that king's] daughter. 

148. There in the presence of kings he received from the princess Amrtaprabhd 
the bridegroom's garland while the parasol of Varuna cast its shade upon him, 

149. By this sign the people knew his future greatness as by the west wind 
the gathering of the clouds. 

150. Because this parasol, which King Naraka had carried away from Varuna, 
cast its shade on no one but a sovereign of the whole globe {ca.kravartin). 

151. When he returned to his father accompanied by his vyife and by fortune, 
the ministers [of Kasmlr] offered to him the land which was fit for his race. 

152. Aryaraja knowing that his throne was undermined by dissension, made 
no resistance though capable of it, but showed himself anxious to abandon [the 
throne]. 

163. And he thought : " In truth, the creator of the beings is pleased with 
me as he is preparing to remove those long-borne hindrances of salvation." 

154. "Thanks to heaven that when much has yet to be accomplished, I have 
not been beguiled by sleep, like the wanderer in the rainy season who from fatigue 
sinks into idle rest." 

155. " Thanks to heaven that abandoning fortune at the right time, like a 
woman who has become indiflferent, I escape the shame of a forcible expulsion." 

156. " Thanks to heaven that though I have long acted like a dancer on this 
regal stage, the onlookers have not even at the end lost their interest." 

157. "Thanks to heaven that after proclaiming aloud at all times my 

147. The half-mythical town of JVajwotina pur., v. pp. 88 sqq. ; Lassem, Ind. Alt., i. 

figures in the Pui&Qas as the capital oiKdma- pp. 655 sq. 

ripa or Assam ; for the legends as to its 168. For A, nirwfii^mapi read witb A, 

founder Naraka, a son of Vi^^u, comp, Ftftjw- L nirvyudhawpi. 
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SAMDHMiT contempt of fortime, I do not feel fear at the time of renunciation like a braggart 

158. Filled -with such thouglits and ready to renounce every thing, the king 
rejoiced in his heart like the beggar who builds himself kingdoms in his thoughts. 

159. The next day, after collecting all his subjects in an assembly, he 
delivered to them the government like a well-guarded trust. 

160. And after he had once abandoned it of his own account, nobody was 
able even by entreaties to induce him to resume it, [as little] as a snake [can be got 
to resume] its [caat-off] skin. 

161. Then taking with him the Linga which he used at his worship, the 
king, dressed in spotless clothes and bareheaded, set out on foot towards the north, 

162. Weeping noiselessly, the citizens followed the path of their lord, who 
proceeded with his eyes turned downwards and observing a strict silence. 

163. After he had passed on for one gavyUti he sat down under a tree and 
bade with gentle words each one of those [who had followed Mm] with tears in 
their eyes, to return. 

164. Whenever he stopped on the path at the foot of a mountain he was 
seen to dismiss people and to ascend subsequently with a reduced following,— just 
as a river when, after filling the deep-lying places, it rises and passes over its 
proper bed, is followed [there only] by small quantities of water. 

165. Stopping his foot in the midat of the forest, he dismissed from his side 
with kindly greetings the numberless people who, overcome by grief, shed tears 
and uttered faltering words. Then he penetrated into the forest, the cave-dwellings 
of which were illuminated by the light issuing from the jewels in the diadems of 
those many saintly wanderers who had been sent to sleep [there] by the rustling 
of the breeze catching in their birchbarh-dothes. 

166. Then when the day was spent, he made himself a resting-place under a 
tree on the bank of a forest pool, where he had water poured into the hollow 
of vessels formed of leaves, and a high couch made up from twigs of holy trees. 

167. The near mountains within view— on whose peaks there rested bright 
light, whose shaded slopes were coloured by verdant grass, and under whose 
jasmine trees, flowering with white blossoms, the cowherdesses slept together,— 

169. For ittMipatya read with L taitmi- the above allosion to cave-dwellin^i with 

pity a. the nnall cave-temple at the locality nov 

pratyaryiyat for which Durgtpr. pro- called Bwn*xu{ comp. note vi. 178. There u 

poiM *vraiyarjayat, tsaj be taken as an nothing in the text to justify this interprete- 

annnentleas fonn like prodghotaya^ i. 286. tion. 

164. The man of the water flowi down- 166. The pufaiaghatodara correspond! to 
wardi even when the river in flood oversteps the putakaii oataAkytaih of i. 218. 
itibanhs. 167. The conjectuial teadine of Ed., 

165. The glon of A| bhmajovo, connects wmapdtavaf.u", it actually found in L. 
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brought sleep to the tired [wanderer] by their noises, which proceeded both from 

the water of the torients and the music of the flutes [played] by the herdsmen of 

the forests. 

168. Eager to move on, he knew that the night had vanished [when he 
heard] on all mha tlio cries of the crane and the roars of the wild elephants, 
which resembled the u-jise of drums. 

169. Next day, niter having performed his morning devotion according to 
the proper rite, -md hjmrsg thrown off sleep [by a bath] in the neighbouring 
lotus-pond, the lord of Hie land reached the Tirtha of Bhitabhartr {BMtekara) 
with its familiar Sodara spring, situated near NandUa. 

170. While lie «tjoJ there at Nandiksetra before the lord of the three 
worlds (S'iva), he attained the condition which he had proposed to himself to 
reach. Smiling, as it were, in his ashes, having his hair bound in a well-ananged 
knot, carrying a rosary, and adorned with [strings of] Bleoearpus berries [rudrikfa], 
he was viewed with complacency by the aged Munis. 

171. When he went about to beg [his food], he was welcomed with much 
respect as a follower of the observances ordained by S'iva, and the wives of the 
ascetics vied eagerly in every hermitage to give him alms. As [however] the 
trees filled his begging-bowl in abundance with pure fruits and blossoms, he who 
deserved to be honoured, was not, even when practising the law of mendicancy, put 
to the humiliation of begging from others. 



Thus ends the Second Taranga of the Rajatarangim, composed by KaUiana, the son 
of QiB illasfarions miiiiBter of Ka^mir, Lord Ganpalca. 



168. The descriptiofi of the mendicant- alluded to in ii. 123. Divide m text "Soia- 
king's journey to the Tirtha of BhuteSvara rdmbu Urthaih. 

follows closely the conrentional linea of the 170. The white colour of the ashes with 

wtnavanfana in the classical Ke.vya8. Hence which the king has cohered liimseli after the 

the mention made in it of wild elephants need fashion of ascetics, is compared to the, 

not surpriee. The reading vanakarp of A, is whiteness of the teeth shown in Bmilinr. 
confirmed by L. vamhan'^, the v.l. of A„ could Colophon. After the colophon A and L give 

pot well he explained as referring to lions or the foUowiiig verse : " In this second Taranga 

monkeys, as in either case the addition of the six kings of well-known excellenoe have been 

term mm would be meaningless. treated [who ruled] during two hundred years 

169. The sites of the Skutehara Tirtha less eight." The aggregate duration of the 
with the Sodara spring and of NandiSa have reigns here indicated agrees with the lengths 
been fully discussed in the notes i. 107, 129, of the individual reigns as stated in the 
86, The Idng's previous visits to Bhiiteja are text. 
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1. May S'iva protect you wto in Lis form [of Ardhanari^vara] composed of 
t^TO halves (a male and a female one) gives these replies [to Parvati's words] : 
" Cast off the elephant hide " In the cavity of his frontal protuberances are 
pearls which are fit [to adorn] the front of your breasts " ; " What is the use of the 
fire on your forehead?" — "From there may be taken collyrium for your eyes,"— 
and who even, if objection were raised by his beloved to the snake, would be 
prepared to meet it with an answer. 
MisHATAHAHi. 2. Thcu ths subjccts, guided by the ministers, proceeded to the land of 
Oandhdra and brought Meghavahana, whose fame shone afar, 

3. Subsequently the people learned the love of mankind [which lived] in 
this king, who was attached to his subjects, as [one learns the colour of] pure 
linen after washing it. 

4. This high-minded [ruler] once more surpassed the doings even of those 
comforters of the beings, the Bodhisattvas, by his noble acta. 

5. At his very inauguration the officials, who had received an order [to this 
effect], proclaimed everywhere by the beating of drums the law against the 
killing [of living creatures]. 

6. This virtuous [king], after he had prohibited the slaughter of Uving 
beings in his country, helped the butchers and others to a sinless livelihood [by 
grants] from his own treasury. 

7. In the reign of this king, who hated killing like a Jina, the [efSgy of an] 
animal in ghee was used at the sacrifice [kratu) and one in pastry at the 

offering to the spirits ' {hhitahali). 

8. He, the founder of Mayustagrdma, established the Agrahara called 
Meghavam, and farther the Meghamatha, rich in religious merit. 

1. The Mahffala is addieued to S'iva Ar- in general, by hhiitixhaH the oblation to the 

dhtntrijTBn (see note i. 2), and represents him spints, as prescribed among the paiiea 

as ansverins questions raised by his consort yajnoh of the Pur&oas and Smftis. Repn* 

regarding his costume. S'iva wears the sentations of a paiu in pastry are still 

elephants skin round his shoulders, on hik used at certain rites of the Ka^miriui 

forehead a third eye made of fire, and round S'aiyas. 

his neck and other porta of the body snakes. 8. None of these three .localities is men- 

7. By kratu are meant religions sacrifices tioned elsewhere. 
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9. His queen Amrta'prabhd. caused a lofty Vihara called Amrtalhavana to be 
constructed for the. benefit of foreign Bhiltsus. 

10. The spiritiial giiide {guru) of her father, who had come from a foreign 
country called Lok, i'.nd who in the language of that [country] was designated as 
Sinnpd, built the fitilpa [called that of] Lo-stonpd. 

11. Yukadevi, [another] wife of the Mng, who was eager to compete with her 
rivals, built at iViui-jyana a Vihara of wonderful appearance. 



9. In my Notes on Oi'A'my, pp. 9 sqq., I 
hare already shown that the Vihara of Amvta- 
bhavana is identicB.1 with the 'monastery of 
Ng<Mm-t'o-p'o-wan ' roentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim. The name intended by Ou-k^ong's 
transcription is A^mtabhavana or Amita- 
bhavana, which again can be shown to repro- 
duce a Prakrit form of the name, *AmHa- 
bhavana or *Am'tabhavam. This Prakrit form 
is exactly the one which we have to assume as 
an intermediary stage between the Skr. 
Amj-tabhavana and its modern Ks. derivative 
Ant'bavan. The latter is actually found as 
the name of a small village situated about 
three miles to the north of S'rinagar, close to 
the suburb of Vicftr N4g. 

Skr. amrta at the commencement of com- 
pounds is regularly represented in Ks. by 
ant', derived under the infl.uence of the 
stress-accents {dmrta > *dm'ta > *dmta > 
*dnta > ant') ; for full evidence as to the pho- 
netic laws underlying this process of conver- 
sion, see the paper above quoted. 

When visiting Ant'bavan in June, 1895, I 
found in the open ground between it and the 
canal called Lach'm-hil (Laksmikulya] a 
ruined site which would well correspond to 
the remains of a Vih&ra. Bound a solid mound 
of about 20' height whose form and con- 
struction distinctly resembles that of a Stiipa, 
there can be traced a square enclosure marked 
by large slabs yet tn situ. About 30 yards to 
the E, lies a tank-like depression wmch has 
retained parts of a massive and ancient 
enclosing wall. According to the evidence of 
the villagers, many large carved blocks of 
stone have been removed from this site for 
temples and other buildings constructed 
during the reign of the late Mah&r&ja. 

The meaning 'foreign' is indicated for the 
term deSya by its use in the next line and 
by the analogous use of the word daiiika in 
several passages of the Rftjat., as shown in 
note vi. 803. The daiSikai of the last named 
passage who are contrasted with the Katoiri- 
ans, correspond exactly to the defya Bhik^us of 
our line. The interpretation here assumed 
for daidka is supported by Jonaraia's com- 
mentary on Srikanthac. my. 1(12. The mean- 



ing ' foreign ' is likely to have developed in the 
case of both words from that of ' local ' or 
' provincial ' ; comp. N.f. W., s.v. deeya. The 
correct rendering of deiya has already been 
given in Prof. Biihier's translation of the 
next verse. 

10. Mention has been made already in 
Prof. Bdhler's Etport, p. 27, of P. Govind 
Kaul's shrewd guess as to the identity of 
Loh with Leh, the capital of Ladakh, He 
"had found by inquiries among his friends 
who were serving in Leh, that stunpa was 
actually a Tibetan word." 

A reference to Jascfalce's Tibetan-EngKsh 
Dictionary, p. S24, shows in fact that stin-pa 
is a word of common use in the meaning of 
' teacher.' From the expression used by K. 
{ttimpa tadhha^aya prokto), it is clear that K. 
knew the Tibetan term to be the equivalent of 
'Guru' and not, as has been supposed, a 
proper name. 

The exact reproduction of the Tibetan word 
we have in Lo-atonpd, where the first part Xo 
shows the local name LoA with the omission 
of the visarga which is optional before an 
initial st. The form Stunpd shows a less 
accurate transcription, which is accounted for 
bv the fact that the sounds o and u are 
almost identical in Ki pronunciation and 
hence often confused in Ka^mir Sanskrit 
MSS. ; see Revort,^^. 26 sq. 

I am unable to find equally convincing 
evidence for the identity of the names La^ 
and Leh. The name of the Ladftkh capital is 
written Sle in Tibetan (Jaschkb, p. 586), hut 
now actually pronounced Le. In view of the 
difference between these forms and K.\Loh, 
it must remain an open question whether we 
have not in the latter the name of some other 
Tibetan territory. 

It is curious that K. should have placed the 
home of Queen Amrtaprabhft in PrAgj-yoti^a, 
while at the same time reproducing the tra- 
dition as to the Tibetan origin of her father's 
Guru. 

For deiaikadtfc^ of A, read dffyatkaieii" 
as corrected in A and also found in L ; comp. 
preceding note. 

11. By Na4avana may, perhaps, be meant 
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MssHiTAHAKA. 12. Ih 0116 half of it she placed those Bhitsus -whose conduct conformed to 
the precepts, and in the [othei] half those -who being in possession of wives 
children, cattle and property, deserved blame for their life as householders. 

13. Then another wife of the king, called Indradevl, built a Vihara [named] 
Indradewb/iOBaTia, together with a quadrangle [and also built] a Stupa. 

14. Many Viharas of renown were built by other queens of his, such as 
Zydana and Sarima^ under their own names. 

15. The reign of this ruler, though he lived in more recent times, was 
rendered wonderful by events which surpassed the stories of the first kings. 

Story of NigBi 16, Ouce when the king was taking recreation in the open, he heard from 
afar loud cries raised by people in fright : "A thief, a thief here." 

17. ""Whops that], who is there? Let the thief be bound!" When the 
king in anger spoke thus, the loud cries for help ceased, but no thief could be 
discovered. 

18. Again, two or three days later when he was going out, two or three 
women of divine appearance presented themselves before him praying for safety. 

19. When the compassionate [king] had stopped his horse and had promised 
[to listen to] their request, they vrith their folded hands raised to the parting of 
their hair spoke thus : 

20. " While you of divine power rule the earth, who could, indeed, 0 you 
embodiment of mercy, he ia fear of any one else? " 

21-24. "When OUT husbands, the l^agas, were once covering the sky in the 



the present qutter of Norm sitaated in the 
nortn-westem part of S'rinagai, between 
Sangin-danriza and tihe ligtia. The modem 
name goes dearly back to a fom *Nadava(a. 
In this form 'vafa (or vataka) ' garden ' might 
correspond to -tana of K.'s name, -uor or its 
feminine form -»ar' (<Skr. voftia) is fre- 
quently found at the end of Kaimir local 
names; comp. notes on BMk^rava(iki, i. 
342; liijSiiavatScd, viii. 766 ; Sangmatika, vii. 
1668. 

Narvor shows like most parts of S'rinagar 
in its cemeteries and Zi&rats ample remains 
of ancient buildings. It ia, however, impossible 
to identify any of uiese from the remains found 
overground. 

la. The tert, as found ia A and L, is in at 
least one place coimpt. For lattripvtrapaiu- 
itriyah, which gives no sense, we have to 
emend, with Durgbpr. "paMriya^ The 
translation of the ourions ezpresrions used 
for the designation of the two classes of 
Bhikfus, Mfdeardt and parhtuthyagarkfah, ia 
not certain. 

With K.'« notice of married Bhikfua may 



be compared what Hodoson, Esiays of tk 
Lmguaffts, etc., qf Nefal and Tibet, p. 62, 
says of modem Buddhist practices in Nepd; 
"AU the Nepalese Buddhists are married 
men who pursue the business of the world, 
and seldom think of the injunctions of their 
religion." I owe the reference to this interest- 
ing paesnge to my friend, M. A. Foucher. 

13. The Indradevidhavam Vihara is men- 
tioned again in the account of the -troubleB 
foUowing Bhiksicara's usurpation, viii. 1172. 
From this passage it is clear that it must have 
been situated within the precincts of the 
present S'rinagar, probably close to the 
quarter of Xdthul, the Kmhila of viii. 1189. 

14. The position of the Vih&ra called after 
the two queens here named cannot be traced 
with certainty. The name of *Mddanivi- 
Mramaj possibly be preserved in that of the 
vilWe of XJMtuyar, about four miles below 
YarUiamula on the right bank of the Vitastt. 
In the TitutSmaaUKi/a, xix 60 sqq., the 
name of this locality is given as KMianSr 
h&ra. 

81-24. Regarang the belief in NigM 
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form of clouds, the peasants, who were afraid of a sudden hail-sto'wer and UsqeivIhaiu. 

wto were agitated in their minds by watching the rich ripe crop of rice, made 

them, 0 Lord, cunriingly the object of your violent anger. When Your Majesty, 

hearing the cry of the diatressed : ' A thief, a thief,' had angrily ordered their 

detention, then on your mere command they fell down bound in fetters. May you 

now have pity on us and show merey to them ! " 

25. Having hss.r 1 this, the king smiled and said, with his face brightened by 
kindliness: "Li-t tbe Ndgaa be freed from their fetters." 

26. Upon thi'; order of the king the Ndgas shook off their fetters, and after 
bowing down before his feet quickly departed with their families, 

27. Then he who was sincere in the observance of the sacred law, went forth Digvijajfa. 
for the conquest of the world so that he might impose upon the [other] kings his 

prohibition against the killing [of living beings]. 

28. His ambition for conquest, in which valour was laudably [coupled] with 
care for keeping the people free from fear, deserved to be envied even by a Jiua. 

29. After he had made the kings whom his prowess had vanquished, take the 
vow of abstention from slaughter, the blameless [king] arrived near the lord of the 
waters (Varuna). 

30. While his army was resting there comfortably in the shade of the pahn 
groves, for a short time he thought in his mind over a device to reach the other 
terrestrial isles (dvipa). 

31. Then he heard from near a wood on the shore a distressed person's cry for Stoiy of Van^a. 
help: "Even under Meghavdhana's rule I have been slain." 

82, As if he had been struck in his heart by an arrow of heated iron, he 
quickly moved to that spot accompanied by his royal parasol. 

38. Then he saw before a temple of Candika, (Durga) a man with his face 
turned downwards who was being lulled by some barbarian troop-leader. 

34. " Shame upon you for this misdeed, you senseless person ! " When thus 
threatened by the king, the barbarian in terror communicated to him the following : 

35. " My little son here, 0 king, hurt by disease is on the point of dying. 
This deed, the deities have declared, would bring him some small relief." 

36. /'If this [propitiatory] sacrifice is prevented, he dies on the spot, and 
know you that the whole band of his relatives lives only while he lives." 

37. " You protect, 0 Lord, a friendless man brought from the depth of the 

taldsg the fonn of clouds and producbg hail, tilaka, and u explained in the Samanvayadii 

compare note i. 239. of Sij'maka Chu44aka (see MS. deposited by 

The combination of these four verses into me in the ImperiaJ Library, Vienna), 

a syntactical unit is marked in the MSS. by 28. L supplies here tiie correct readine 

the word cakkaUika. The latter is apparently jmaiyapi for the meaningleas janayifi ^iL 

formed in analogy of the terms yuoalaha and and the Edd. 
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MseaivSflANA. forest. Why do yon take no heed of this clnld with whom many persons are 
connected ? " 

38. Then the high-minded [king], distressed by these words of the barbarian 
and the terrified look of the victim, spoke thus : 

39. " 0 Eirata, do not be despondent. I myself save your son who has many 
relatione, as well as this victim, who is without relatives." 

40. "I make my own body an offering to Candika. Strike boldly at me. 
May these two persons live ! " 

41. Thereupon the barbarian who was astonished by the nobility of soul 
[shown] by that pong] of wonderful mental courage, and who felt thrilled, thus 
addressed him : 

42. " 0 Lord of the earth, while you strive after too great compassion, some 
kind of mental error arises in your heart." 

43. "Why do you show disregard for that body [of yours], which ought to be 
protected without hesitation even at the cost of [all] lives in the three worlds, and 
which is destined to enjoy the earth in happiness ? " 

44. "In their thirst for hfe, kings regard neither honour nor fame nor riches 
nor wives nor relations nor the law nor children." 

45. " Therefore, 0 protector of your subjects, show favour, do not take pity 
on this victim. "While you live, may this child and these [your] subjects also live ! " 

46. Then the ruler of the earth, eager to sacrifice himself and paying worship 
to Cimunda, as it were, with his brilliant teeth which glistened as [if they were] 
an oblation {argha), spoke thus : 

47. "What concern have you, forest-dwellers, with the enjoyment of the 
nectar of righteous conduct ? Those who live in the deserts, know not the delight 
of bathing in the Ganga." 

48. " You go too far, 0 fool, in your obstinate endeavour to frustrate my 
desire of buying imperishable fame with this body which is sure to decay." 

49. "Speak not another word. But if you should feel [too much] pity to 
strike [yourself], why, cannot my own sword effect the purpose?" 

50. Eager to offer up his body, he drew himself his sword after these words to 
eat off his head. 

51. As he was about to strike, his head was covered with divine flowers and 
his arm held back by one of divine form. 

52. Then in this state he saw before himself a person of heavenly appear- 
ance, but neither Candika nor the victim nor the Kirdta nor the boy. 

53. Thereupon the divine person spoke to him : " 0 you who are like the 
moon of the middle (terrestiial) world, and the embodiment of compassion, know that 
I am Varuna who has been subdued by [your] courage." 
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54. "The parasol which to-day is by year side, was in old times cftiried ]lf£6EA7ABAiu. 
away from my town by the father of your father-in-law, the very powerful 

Bhavma." 

55. "Without tias, the single ornament on the surface of the earth, 
and which [acts] like a great power, fatal calamities [arise] everywhere for our 
citizens." 

56. "Wishing to possess myself of it, I have employed such deception in 
order to test your U': liiiity of mind, 0 you compassionate one." 

57. "By ab?tent,ion from kilUng you seem to perform an expiatory rite 
(jprdydcitta) for the sin of your predecessor Vasukida's son (Mihirakula) who 
deprived the creatures of their lives." 

58-61. " 0 wonder that in one great race was seen the birth of two [such 
kings], of that ' skyer of three crores ' (trikotihantr) and of you, a ruler who has 
renounced killing. In that race, accustomed to rule the earth, these two produce 
terror and delight, just as in the body of S'esa which is accustomed to bear the 
earth, the poison he spits out, and the mass of jewels [he bears] in his hood, [pro- 
duce terror and delight]. In that race which has penetrated all regions by its glory, 
these two bring darkness and Hght, just as in the fire which penetrates into all 
directions with its blaze, the mass of smoke and the shooting flame [bring dark- 
ness and light]. In that race which has held under its sway an array of brilliant 
[princes], these two bring about exhaustion and refreshment, just as on a day 
obscured by the clouds of the rainy season, when the disc of the sun is hidden, 
the fierce heat and the downpour [bring about exhaustion and refreshment]." 

62. When the ruler of the sea-animals (Yaruna) had spoken thus, the 
sovereign reverently and with folded hands paid worship to him with a bynm 
of praise and the parasol [as an offering]. 

63. And when Yaruna had graciously accepted the parasol, the most virtuous 
lord of the earth thus addressed him : 

64. " Wishing trees and virtuous men do not deserve to be classed together. 
Because the first give their irnit to the needy [only] if requested, the latter of their 
own accord." 

65. " How could that parasol become the means of purchasing for us religious 
merit, if you were not asked to help the distressed?" 

04, Bhauma is another name of the ordin&ij meaning of ' hell ' does not appear 

TitiAija, Nardka mentioned in ii. 150; oomp. appropriate, as neither Yaruoa's world nor 

the passages quoted in P. W., s.t. Prigjyotisa could be said to belong to it. 

55. Eatatala mnst be taken here in the 5^61. As the compounds describinff the 

sense of a compound of rata, ' earth,' and royal race hare a double meaning, it has oeen 

tola, as in the passage of the Subh{l9itarBtn&- necessary to give above a parapbnse of tiieie 

kara, qnoted in N.F.W., b.t. Ruatala in its vetm. 
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MisKAviHANi. 66. " A liberal giver stould show full kindness to tlie reeipieats of his 
bounty. Also tlie tree gives his fruit while refreshing by his shade." 

67. "Thus stimulated by the munificent bounty [already] accorded, I ask 
yon, 0 worshipful one, [to grant me yet] some other wish." 

68. " Through youi favour the whole earth has been subjected [by me]. But 
let me [now] be informed of some device for crossing the water so that I may 
conquer the islands." 

69. Upon this prayer the lord of the waters spoke to the protector 
of the earth : " When you desire to cross I will make the water of the ocean 
rigid." 

70. Upon the king's reply : " Great is this [your] favour," the worshipful 
Varuna disappeared together with the parasol. 

71. On the following day he crossed over the sea whose agitation had been 
turned into rigidity by supernatural power, traversing the water in a straight Hne 
with his troops smiling in astonishment. 

Conquest ot Lan^o. 72. He, amine of precious virtues [gumratnakara), then ascended with his 
forces that diadem of the ocean [raindkara) Mount Rohana, which contains mines of 
manifold precious gems [nandratndkara). 

73. "While his army rested there in the shade of the palm groves, Vibhmna, 
the king of Laiikd, approached him in friendship. 

74. Brilliant "was the meeting of the kings of men and demons ; the first 
hasty exchange of words between the two could not be heard on account of the 
loud praises of the bards. 

75. Then the ruler of the demons (Yibhisana) took that ornament of the 
earth (Meghavahana) to Lanka and waited upon him with those riches which are 
easily obtained by the immortals. 

76. The name '■^iiitdSa' ('flesh-devourer') which [so far] had been an appro- 
priate one for the demons, then became on their accepting his commandment a tern 
of conventional application {rv4hiiabda). 

77. The lord of the demons presented to him banners which on their tops 
were decorated with representations of demons' heads indicating their permanent 
obedience. 

78. These [banners] which are known as the 'banners from across [the 
sea]' {pdradhajah), because they came from the other side of the ocean, 
—are even at the present time borne before the kings of Kaiirm on their 
expeditions. 

67. UeghsTiiuiiA conndenpolitely the 79., Eohaifa is the name of the 'AdAm'i 
acceptance of the jwruol by 'Vam^a as a Peak' on Geyloo. 
faroor accorded to himself. 78. I have not been able to trace tsj 
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79. After having thus prohibited the killing of living beings throughout the llJOHATiHAifA. 
race of the demons, the yirtuons monarch returned to his own kingdom. 

80. From that time onwards the commandment of this sovereign of the whole 
earth regarding the. abstention from killing, was not broken by any one. 

81. While he laled, ajiimals were not killed by wicked [creatures], neither 
in the waters by otters and ether [aquatic animals], nor in the thickets by Hons and 
other [wild beasts], nor ia the air by eagles and other [birds of prey]. 

82. Then as H-ne pssseJ by, some aggrieved Brahman bringing his pain-stricken story of theBrahnun's 

BOILi 

son lamented at the Ldng's gate : 

83. "Without giving to Durga the animal oblation which she desires, I 
who have no other issue, shall lose my son to-day from fever." 

84. "If you persist in the [law of] not-killing and do not preserve this [my 
son], 0 protector of the earth, then who else could appear to me the cause of his 
death?" 

85. "May you yourself, 0 guardian of [all] castes, give here judgment as to 
how great a difference there is between the life of a Brahman and of an animal ! " 

86. " 0 mother earth, those kings who killed even ascetics in order to gain 
the life of Brahmans, have now disappeared." 

87. While the Brahman spoke contemptuously these harsh words in his grief, 
the king, the destroyer {hara) of the pain of the afiBicted, long reflected in this 
manner: 

88. "Aforetime I made the rule that living beings should not be killed. 
Why should I even for the sake of a Brahman do what I have recognized as 
ruinous?" 

89. " If the Brahman [youth] should die to-day leaving me as the immediate 
cause [of his death], there too would be a case of extreme sinfulness, that of 
[causing] distress intentionally." 

90. " My soul tossed about by doubts finds no rest on [either] side, like a 
flower which has fallen into a whirlpool at the junction [of two streams]." 

91. " If I then satisfy Durga by offering up my own body, I righteously 
preserve the Uvea of [these] two as well as my vow." 

92. Having thus meditated for a very long time, the king who was ready to 
sacrifice his own body, dismissed the Brahman with the words : " To-morrow I shall 
do what pleases you." 

other reference to these royal banners with subsequently added in A by Aj, are missing m 
demons' heads, which popular belief in K.'s L— The word tranalated above by "otters," 
time seems to have connected with Meghavfc- is written iidhri° by A„ but is probably meant 
hana's legendary expedition to the island of foTudra". Thelexicogiaphetsareonoertainas 
the demons. to which kind of aqaatio animal is meant 

80-81. These two verses whidi hare been by vdra. 
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MiGHAVAHANA. 93. Diuing the night Durga restored the Brahmaji's son to health and 
[thereby] prevented the king who ms anxious to offer up his body [from carrying 

out his intention], 

94. We feel embarrassed in thus recording also of this king of recent times 
these aJid other actSj which cannot he believed by common people. 

95. However, those who proceed by the [righteous] way of the Esis, are also 
in their compositions not doniinated by subservience to the hearer's notions. 

96. When this king died after ruling the earth for thirty -four years, the whole 
world was as if deprived of the sun and light. 

S'mmhiseha. 97. Then the earth was protected by his son King S'resthasena whom the 
people forthwith called [also] Pravarasena (I.) and Tunjhia (II.). 

98. One might have thought that the glory of the world had, as it were, 
betaken itself with upturned face to the jewelled mirror of his sword, which was 
firmly attached to his pillar-like arm. 

99. After having constructed the first [shrine of] Pravarehara together with 
a 'circle of the Mothers' {mdtrcahra), he consecrated various holy shrines at 
Purdnddhisthdna. 

100. As he looked upon the earth which was subject to his sway, as if it were 



00. This verse is supplied hy A, and is not 
found in L. The identity of Purdnidhifthdna, 
' the ancient capital,' -with the present village 
of Pmireihan, about three inues above the 
present S'rinagar on the right hank of Uie 
Vitasta, has been first shown by Gen. 
CmraiNGHAM (see J.A.S.B., 1848, pp.283aqq., 
also Am. Geogr., p. 93); it is also veU-known 
to the Paodits. If we are right in deriving 
the name of the locality from the fact of its 
having been the site of the old capital 
Btinagari founded by Aioka (comp. note i. 
104^, the use of the name in oar passage is 
a bnd of anachronism, as the foundation of 
the new capita] of Pravarapura on the site of 
the modem S'rinagar is attributed by K, to 
S'rejthaaena'e grandson Pravaraiena 11. ; 
comp. iii. 348 sqq. 

The name Pui&n&dhiftbftna must have 
already been in use in the first half of the 
seventh century, as Eiuen'tsiang evidently 
refers to it when speaking of the ' old city ' 
situated about 10 li or circ. two miles to the 
S.E. of the ' new city ' {Si-yu-H, I p. 168). 

K. mentions Purt^adhifthSna once more in 
the reign of Pkrtha, v. 267, where the gloss of 
A| explains the name by pojm/dj-tnan iti 
pnuidake grme. The temple of Menmtr- 
dhananimm whose erection is related in that 
passage, baa been recognized by Gen. Cun- 
ninglwm in the weU-preserred httie temple 



still standing in the centre of the modem 
village. Stfll later, in K.'s own time, the 
Chronicle records, viii. 2408 sq., the erection of 
various buildings by the minister Rilhaija "in 
the towns of the two Pravarasenas," and in 
particular that of a Rilhanesvara ' in the first 
city of King Pravara.' The latter eipreasion 
is evidently intended to designate Purai](iBr 
dhifthana. 

Tb» slopes rising immediately to the N. of 
P&ndrethan show considerable remains of 
ancient buildings in the form of carved stones 
and architectural fragments which can be 

traced along the foot of the hillside for about 
a mile and a half. Among them several 
broken Lifigas of colossal dimensions attract 
attention (Cunningham, I.e., and Vioim, 
Travels, ii. p. 36), Individual structures, 
however, cannot be distinguished now among 
the dftirifl overground. An indication of the 
sites of S'rejtnasena's various pratifthat is, 
therefore, impossible. The LiAga or shrine 
of Pravareia, which seems to have been the 
most prominent among them, is distinguished 
by the designation 'purvaih ' from the great 
temple of the same name which Pravarsr 
sena 11. built in his new capital of Pravara- 
pwa, comp. iii. 350, 372, 378. It is not clear 
to which of Hm two Pravareiaa K. refers m 
vii.109. . , 

100. Tha territory of Tr^arta is identical 
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tk court of Ms palace, he bestowed upon the Pravareh [temple] along with s'eksthasika. 
villages [also] the laud of Trigarta. 

101. This king .if a mild disposition was during thirty years the chief of the 
rulers who owned the fields of the whole earth as their family property. 

102. Then his two sons Eiranya and Toramaij.a, holding the position of [.T^^iti^*i]. 
sovereign and Yuvamiii [respectively], delighted the earth. 

103. Suppressing t he undue abundance of [coins] struck by Toramam 

put in circulation Ciirjs) (dlnndrdh) struck in his own [name]. 



•with the modem hill district of Edngra 
situated between tbc invnuitsins of Camba 
and the upper course or tho Bias; comp. 
V'mufU):, ii. p. 179; Cunningham, Anc. 
Geogr.jV- 138 ; Arch. Siunei/ Rep., v. pp. 148 
sqq. ; Lid, Ant , xvii. p. 8 ; xjcii. p. 191. With 
reference to the cnoient Btronghold and 
capital of the district, Kuf Kdngm or Nar/arkot, 
the gloss of Aj to v. 144 renders Trigarta by 
'Nagarakotta.' 

Kb Trigarta formed in ancient times part 
of the kingdom of Jdlai'ndkara (Jalandnar), 
Inducand)-a, who is identical with the Indra- 
candra of the genealogical list of the Katoch 
Rftjas of K&ngra, is called, vii. 150, king of 
Jslamdhara —For a characteristic of the in- 
habitants of Trigarta, see viii. 1531. 

103. It is to oe regretted the text of this 
interesting passage has suffered a corruption 
in the word left untranslated above, bildhata- 
ndA, as the previous Edd. and the modem 
S'arada MSS read, is due to a misreading of 
lal&katmam, as written by Bs.janaka Ratna- 
kaijitha in A. In L the leaf containing iii. 
100-131 has unfortunately been lost. Neither 
the reading of A nor the one substituted for 
it in the Edd. gives an appropriate sense. 
The conjectural emendation proposed by 
Durgapr., bhrdtrdhatanam, is for the pre- 
sent unsupported by paleeographical or other 
evidence. 

The passage has been repeatedly discussed 
by Gen. Cunninoham in connection with the 
ancient comage of KaSmir ; comp. Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1848, p. 24; Transactions of IX. 
Intei-nat. Congress of Orient., 1892, p. 232. In 
his opinion, as expressed in the last named 
paper, " wnat Toramaija did, was to collect 
the old coins called Balahatt, and to recoin 
them as Diniis in his own name." The 
pieces thus recoined he takes to have been 
copper coins of the later Indo-Scythian 
princes, 

In his Coint of Med. India (1894), p. 34, 
Gen. CumriKOHiM seems to connect the term 
iSl&hata with the KS. hat (reote hath) 
' hundred ' which, as will be seen from the 



note on the Kaimir currency terms, iv. 496, 
has been in use until quite recently as the 
designation of a small copper coin represent- 
ing originally, perhaps, a hundred of Kauris. 
It is, however, clear that this explanation is 
impossible, since K. mentions always the 
'hath' under its proper Skr. name tata; see 
Note E, iv. 495, also v. 71, 116 ; vi. 38, etc. 

Copper coins bearing the name of Toram&na 
in characters of the Gupta period are found 
in KaSmir in remarkable quantities. A de- 
scription of them will he found in Cunning- 
ham's above quoted papers as well as in Mr. 
A. V. Smith's lucid remmi, JA.S.B., 1894, 
pp. 195 sqq. But numismatic considerations 
based on the type and execution of these 
coins and the characters of the legend favour 
their attribution to an earlier ruler, viz. 
Toramdi/a, the father of Mihirakula. Of the 
latter we know, since Mr. Fiegt's researches 
[Corp. Insa: Ind. EU., pp. xi. sqq. ; Ind. Ant., 
xviiijp. 22.5 sqq.), that he ruled as King of 
the White Huns over the Panjtb and probably 
also over Kaimir about the end of the fifth 
century a.d. The very abundance of these 
coins appears to speak rather for their having 
been struck by a powerful ruler than by an 
ill-fated pretender. 

It is difficult to believe that K. could have 
meant in our passage an^ other coins but the 
above, which even to this day are common in 
all Baz&rs of KaSmir. If these coins belonged 
in reality to Toram&na, the father of Mihira- 
kula, we could account for their mention in 
OUT passage only by two alternatives. Either 
the Toramfiim of the Chronicle is identical 
with the King of the White Huns, in which 
case K. or his authorities would be guilty of 
having placed the father some 700 years qfttr 
the son, as suggested by Dr. Hultzsch, Ind. 
Ant, xix. p. 26i Or the Toiamai^a of the 
Chronicle is another and later ruler, in which 
case the error of K. or his authorities would 
lie only in the attribution of the coins. With 
reference to the latter possibility it may he 
noted that the name Tor&m&^a, though in all 
probability of Tnrkish origin, can be shown 
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HiBiNTA 104. " How did tMs [Toramana dare to] make display as if he were king, 

[.ToBiJuNA]. disregarding me ?" Thus thouglit in anger the king his elder hrother, and placed 
him in prison. 

105. "While he ahandoned his grief during a long residence there, liis queen 
called Anjma, a daughter of 7(yrend/ra from Iksvdhu's race, hecame enceinte. 
Birth of Prtvinsen* 106. When she was near her confinement, she betook herself at the direction 
of her husband, who felt ashamed, to a potter's hut somewhere and [there] gave birtk 
to a son. 

107. The potter's wife accepted the prince as her child, as the she-crow the 
young cuckoo, and brought him up properly. 

108. He was known [only] to his mother and the potter's wife who mu^ed 
him, just as a treasure [in the ground] which is known [only] to the earth and the 
female snake. 

109. At the bidding of his mother the potter's wife called him, who was a 
grandson of Pramrasem [I.], by the very name of his grandfather. 

110. While growing up the boy did not tolerate the touch of those with whom 
he lived, just as the lotus, fond of associating with [the rays of] the sun, [does not 
tolerate the touch] of the waters. 

111. With wonder saw the people that when playing, he was followed about 
only by boys of good birth, of courage and of learning, 

112. The boys at play made him, who was distinguished by exceptional 
strength", the king of theix band, just as the young animals in the forest [choose 
as king] the hon-cub. 

113. He made presents to the boys, treated them kindly and kept them 
obedient ; on no occasion did he conduct himself in a manner unfit for a king. 

114. When the potters gave him a ball of clay to prepare pots and the like, 
he took it and made [with it] rows of S'iva-lingas. 

115. His maternal uncle Jayendra once saw him playing in this remarkable 
fashion and greeted him with kindness. 

116. When the children announced him with the words : " This is Jaymlra," 
he received him condescendingly, as it were, looking at him with the easy assurance 
of a king's son. 

117. He (Jayendra) concluded from that [boy's] resolute character that he 
waa bom from no common race, and guessed on account of the resemblance to 
hiB brothei-in-law that he might be his [own] nephew. 

from B&jat v. 233 to have lurviTed b the with the old comage of hia country, see n. 
Emduized S'&hi dynasty down to the tenth 177 ; vii. 926 ; viii. 168, 683. , 
century a.d. Regarding the term dinnSra Note S, iv. 

For passages indicating K.'s acquaintaace 49S, snooldbe consulted. 
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118. He folliTFed liim in haste ■with the anxious desire of ascertaining the Hirakta 
truth, and when lie bad reached his home in impatience, he saw [there] his sister. [- Toraman a]. 

119. Brother mi aister looked long at each other with emotion and suddenly 
let flow their tears, made douhly hot by their sighs. 

120. "When th?^ buy asked the potter's wife : " Mother, who are these two ? " 
he was told by her thus ; " 0 my child, this is yoiir mother and that yonr maternal 
uncle," 

121. Jayend: :^ -td . i ;ed the [boy] who felt wrath over his father's imprison- 
ment, but was [yjt] bclpless, to await his time, and then left for his other 
business. 

122. When he (pr u msena) was prepared to raise a rebellion, chance willed 
that Toramdna, that eua soiong men, died after having been set &ee from prison by 
his brother, 

123. Fravarastri'X who felt despondent and weary, kept his mother from 
seeking death and then went abroad eager [to yisit] Tirthas. 

124. At that time Siranya, too, died without issue, after having protected the 
earth for thirty-one years less ten months. 

125. At that period there Uved at Ujjayini as the sole sovereign of the world ^'"^'^j^^^*'''*'" 
the glorious Vikramdditya who [also] bore the second name of Ear^a. 

126. Leaving the four arms of S'iva and the four seas, Fortune in ardent 
desire gave herself up to this king, whose good fortune was wonderful. 

127. It is owing to his having used his fortune [only] as a tool for 
increasing virtue, that even to this day men of noble character stand with their 
necks erect before the rich. 

128. By destroying the 8'akas he made the task light for S'iva who is to 
descend to the earth for the extermination of the Mlecchas. 

129. To this king, whose fame penetrated all quarters of the world, who was 
easy of approach for the virtuous, and whose audience-hall was [frequented] by all, 
betook himself a poet called Mdtrgupta, 

110, Compare uote i. 167, the father of SUadiiyarPratapaHla, A.S the 

120. It is certain that K. himself saw in latter casDot be anyone else but the King 

this VHeramiiitya-SaTia of Ujjayini the long S'il&ditya mentioned by Hiuen-tsiftng (<Si^ 

whose supposea victory over the S'alus he M, ii, p, 361) as having ruled about 680 a.i>. in 

believed, according to the theory referred to Mtlava,we must oondade in accordance with 

in note ii. 7, to be commemorated by the the arguments first set forth by Dr. Bhau 

commencement of the S'aka era, 76 A.D. This Daji (J. Bo. Br. B. A. &, 1861, p. 208 sqq.), that 

is proved by iii. 126, and by tiie close E.'b VikramtdityarHarfa wm in reaUt^ the 

approach of the above date to a.d. 106, the same as the Vikram&ditya who is mentioned by 

date which E.'b chronology assigns to the Hiuen-tsiang as the predecessor of S'iladitya. 

death of Hira^ya. The reign of tiiis Vilaam&ditya may be plaoed 

E. himself helps us to correct the great with Prof. U. MiiuBB (indtis, pp. 286 sqq.) in 

chronological error implied by this view, when the first half of the sixtJi centmr. 

stating, iu. 3S0, that vikram&dityfr-Haifa was 138. Dr. Bhau Daji has endeavonred to 
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MinoDPiA. 130. This [poet], who had grown up in various courts, reflected over the 
wonderful might of this profovmd king and thought thus 

131. " This king here is endowed with merits and is a friend of the virtuous ; 
to comprehend his perfection [one must turn] to the kiugs of old times." 

132. " Before this king wise and learned Brahmans need not fold their hands 
[in prayer] in order to receive honour and distinction." 

133. "Before him the mind does not lose its acutenesi by having to express 
its thoughts under disguise just as a lady of good breeding [lias to do]." 

134. "As the talk of the wicked is wasted [upon him], and as he discri- 
minates between the right and wrong, one's own merit does not lose its value in his 
service." 

135. "Men of merit do not feel before hiin as if dead in life, since they are 
not placed [by him] on the same footing with the wicked and the ignorant." 

136. " Men of noble character need not feel pained and heave sighs at his 
presents, because this discerning [prince] makes these with due regard to the 
esteem [they deserve]." 

137. "This judicious [prince] treats each character according to its 
quahties, and gives fresh strength to the efforts of all by suitable marks of 
esteem." 

139. "The pains which attendants take in his service in order to secure his 
MndnesB, are not [without profit] like the sale of snow on a snovry mountain, since 
he perceives the hardships [incurred by them]." 

189. " In the council of this king there is no confidant of false merits, no 
minister who loves quarrels, breaks his promises or robs." 

140. " His servants do not use rough words, nor do they wound each other to 
the quick with jestmg words, nor do they combine in jealousy against the 
admission of others." 

Ml. "This ruler does not watch the faces of those who show [servile] com- 

prove by an ingenious theory the identity of EiLiid&sa in the Rijat., and on the attribution 

the poet itfa<r^j)(a whose regency in Ka<mir toKalidifia of the Prakrit ■poem Setubandha 

is desotibed in the following w., with the composed at the request of a king Pravarar 

freat poet Ktlidtsa, see J. Bo. Br. R A. S., sena. The latter he assumed to have been 

861, pp. 308 iqq. This theoiy was closely Prmaratma II,, Matfeupta's successor. Prof, 

connected with another, subsequently taken M. Miiller has reproduced these areuments 

no by FsTguBson and Prof. M. Muller, that with great lucidity, India, pp. 313-547, but 

the famous Yikramtdifya at whose court has in the same place indicated the grave 

the Nine Qsma, and among them Ktlidtsa, objections which preclude the acceptance of 

flourished according to the Indian tradition, this identification. 

was identical with ue TikramadilyarHaifa of Verses ascribed to M&trgupta are given in 

the sixth century Ui. the AxutityavicaracaTca of K^emendra and in 

Dr. Bhau Daji's argents were chiefly the Subhaiitdvali of YiJlabhadeva; compaie 

baaed on the lynonymrty of the two names Cot. Catalog., a.v., where references are also 

Kalidtia and Mttrgupta {SaU: nutj; data: given to passages whidi same a M&trgupta as 

guf^), on the abNnoe of any mention of an author on Alamkara and theNltlMA^tra- 
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plaisance, who praise up their own wisdom and in their blindness hold themselves for i£i™»npiA. 
omniscient." 

142. " Wicked wretches never find a cliaEce for interrupting a conversation 
of great import wiiicb. may have been begun with him." 

143. "If I thus attach myself to this faultless prince who is worthy of 
being served, t/ie atUinment of advantages for myself along with spiritual 
merits cannot be far off." 

144. " It is clear to me that I may serve this king who is deep-minded, who 
recognizes merits aod Im a finu intellect, without apprehension of trouble," 

145. " Nor does it appear to me right that after having gratified him and 
having obtained his gifts, I should [subsequently] serve any one else and wander 
about on the earth, as [one might do] in the case of other h'ngs." 

146. After he had thought this over thoroughly, he did not seek to please the 
royal assembly as one new [to him], nor did he push himself into the company of 
distinguished persons. 

147. While he thus displayed his accomplishments with modesty, the king 
reeogTiized that he was anxious to gain [an opportunity] for proving his superior 
capacity. 

148. And he thought ; " This noble person is not merely a man of distinction. 
His ways of deep insight show that he has a claim to the highest consideration." 

149. Though of this opinion, the king yet in order to ascertain his innermost 
thoughts and to test him, did not honour him with such presents as would have 
befitted him. 

150. The wise [Matrgupta] knew &om this [apparent] want of attention that 
the king, whose disposition was munificent, was taking him into his intimacy, and 
served him with devotion. 

151. By the assiduous services of this wise [person] which increased by 
degrees, the king was as little wearied as by [the presence of] his own body. 

152. By making his presence neither too short nor again too long, he pleased 
the king, just as the moon [is pleased] by the duration of the autumn nights. 

153. He was not confused by the jests of the servants of the household, the 
repeated changes in the behaviour of the door-keepers and the false praises of the 
court-parasites. 

164. When he obtaiued from the king kindly words, he was like a rook 
which receiveB shade ; when passed over by him, he did not feel angry like a 
rival. 

155. That judicious man did not cast his eyes on the king's female servants, 
did not sit together with the king's enemies nor talk with low persons in the king's 
presence. 
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mnocpu. 156, Tte officiala, wto naturally are the king's defamators and ^th theii 

people live on slander, did not hear from him censure of tie king. 

157. Firmly resolved, lie was not induced to relax his efforts by those who, 
being [themselves] incapable of the exertions of service, talked [to him] daily with 
kind intent abont the nselessness, etc., of [serving] the king. 

158. By praising the excellent qualities of others also, as occasion offered, 
by never showing obstinacy and by manifesting his learning, he gained the heart of 
the courtiers. 

159. Matrgupta passed thus six months, serving him unweariedly with the 
greatest diligence. 

160. Then once the king, when going outside, noticed him gjown thin in 
body, dust-covered ard in torn clothes, and thought : 

161. "I, in my desire to ascertain his strength of character, have subjected 
this excellent man, who is a stranger, without protection and without relatives, to 
a severe trial." 

162. "Deluded by power, alas, I have not thought of what would be Ms 
shelter or his food or his clothing." 

163. " Even now I have not comforted with splendour this man who is 
withered by cold winds and fierce heat, as the spring [would comfort] the tree." 

164. " Who could cure the exhaustion of this worn-out unfortunate man, 
remove his weariness or alleviate his fatigue ? " 

165. "Should I not have to offer him the philosopher's stone or nectar 
(amrta) for his service, considering how I have tested him in my delusion?" 

166. " By what honour then could I repay to hdm my debt for his great merits 
and excessive exertion in [my] service ? " 

167. While the king thus reflected, there occurred to him no honour of any 
kind sufficient to [mark] his goodwill towards this servant. 

168. Then came the winter scorching the body, as it were, with its winds 
which brought hoar frost and dense mists. 

169. The continued darkness which covered the regions subdued by the fierce 
cold, appeared as if it were a black cloak. 

170. The days became short, for the sun, which seemed pained by the cold and 
eager to seek the wannth of the submarine fire, vna rapidly descending into the ocean, 

171. Then once by chance the king woke up in the middle of the night, 
while the house was lit up by lamps and the glowing fire-pans shone forth. 

172. He saw before him the lamps shaken by the wintry winds which partly 
entered the house with their harsh and loud sonnds. 

172. Hu rue onomatopoetio void bh&Mcdra ie found alio viii. 963. 
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173. Then looking for servants to light these [lamps] again, he called out UliifGUPTA. 
with a lend voice : " Wlio of the guards is present outside ? " 

174. Thereupon while all [the guards] were sleeping placidly, he heard a voice 
from within the ouirir enclosure : " 0 king, I, Mdtrgupta, am here." 

175. When t he king himself had called him in, he entered the palace which 
the presence of forU-ine made delightful, without being noticed by the others. 

176. He wa^i told to light the lamps. Then when he had done this and was 
about to retire oy'si'-^e with quick steps, the king asked him to stop for a 
moment. 

177. Shaking doubly with cold and fear he went up to the king, but not too 
far, wondering what be might say. 

178. Then the idiLg asked: "How far has the night progressed?" He 
answered : " Sii'e, one watch and a half of the night remains." 

179. Then the king spoke to him: "How^have you ascertained precisely 
the time of the night ? And why did not sleep come]upon you at night ? " 

180. Then resolved to rid himself by an announcement of his condition either 
of hope or of misery, he composed the following verse at the spur of the moment 
and recited it to him. 

181. " While I, assailed by cold and with my^throat parched by hunger, was 
sinking in the ocean of thoughts like a bean-corn, and with my underlip split [by 
cold] was blowing at the dying fire, sleep somehow deserted me like a neglected 
mistress and went afar. The night [however], like the land which has been 
bestowed on a worthy person, does not get exhausted." 

182. The king after hearing this [verse] acknowledged his exertion with 
thanks, and dismissed this prince of poets to his former place, 

183. And he reflected : " Shame over me that I stand yet thus now, when I 
have heard from this excellent man whose mind has become despondent, these words 
hot with pain." 

184. " Surely he sits in distress outside, since he has not been recognized in 
his heart, and thinks my words of thanks empty as if they were those of some one 
«l8e." 

185. " Though for a long time I try to think of some honour worthy of him, 
yet even now no gift of great value occurs to me." 

186. "And yet— just his felicitous word makes me remember that the lovely 
land of Kaimlr is now without a king." 

187. " Therefore I grant that land to this worthy man, though I know well 
that even great kings are eagerly seeking it." 

175. I adopt the reading of A|, tadadrtto, now con£med hy L, for tadapr(to of A, and Ed 
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ItiiEOOTTA. 188. After ihxs taldug a quick'resolTe, the king despatched secretly that veiy 

night messengers to the ministers of Kaimir. 

189. And he instructed them; "He who will show you my royal decree, 
Milrgupta by name, should be inaugurated as king without hesitation." 

190. Then when the messengers had set out, the king got his own decree 
\mtten and passed the rest of the'night in satisfaction. 

191. But Matrgufta, who thought that even an interview with the king wm 
fruitless, abandoned all hopes and felt as if freed from a burden. 

192. And iu his heart he thought :" What had to be done, I have done. My 
doubt has been appeased to-day. Now that the goblin ' Hope ' has left me, I shall 
find happiness." 

193. ""What an enor of^mine this was, due to following others, that [relying] 
upon the people's tales I thought this [king] worthy to be served by me ! " 

194. "The tribes of crawhng animals which live on air (serpents), have been 
called ' hhogin ' ; those [elephants] which with their big ear-laps drive off the 
humming-bees, have been named 'gaja'; and the tree which is affected by the 
fire residing in its interior, bears the name of S'aml Thus the people uncontrolled 
in their babbling have turned everything topsy-turvy." 

195. "And yet— that [king] who has made the houses of his favourites 
favoured with fortune, is by no means inaccessible." 

196. " What fault is it of this liberal blameless king ? On the contrary, it 
is my want of merit which has to be accused. That stands in the way of my 
kck." 

197. " If the sea which rolls its Vaves glittering with jewels, is stopped in its 
movement towards the shore by the winds, the fault lies in the applicant's bad 
fortune, but not in the least in the liberal disposition of the giver." 

198. "For those who are eager for readily attainable fruit, the king's 
servants are better than theii masters, as the latter yield fruit [only] after severe 
exertion." 

199. " Those who stand at the foot of the lord of the animals (S'iva), they 
sniely do not obtain on the spot anything but ashes. But those who stand at that 
of his bull and obtain the shining^gold, what happy times are not ever [in store] 
for them?" 

200. "However [much] I may ponder, I do not discover any fault of my own 
the perception of which might have made this prince turn away from me 
notwithstanding my services." 

194. The &lIiuioiia ue to the AieiM a non ijgai, ' to sbg '), and iam (from the •Jiam, 'to 
faendo etymologiee amimed for the words be calm *).— ifiie Sami tree supplies the wood 
Miym (from <Jl&^, 'to enjoj*), gaja (from the uied for produ<ung fire by friction. 
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201. " However, who could get to reaping his reward from a king who follows MiTMupw, 
the footsteps of others, if one comes before him without having been [previously] 

honoured by someoae else ? " 

202. " Those vory 'iiops of water which, while floating about in the sea, are 
ever unheeded, ars when drawn up by the clouds and falling down [as rain- 
drops], received by the sea in the embrace of wave-circles and, indeed, turned into 
pearls. Thus a person even of small consequence, if he has been well treated by 
somebody else, is on his svi-rival, as a rule, honoured by the great." 

203. With such thoughts he wronged that [king] who was worthy of being 
served ; for in luisforttuie even a wise man's mind fails. 

204. When the luorning had broken, the king directed the doorkeeper to call 
in Matrgufta, 

205. Ushered iu thereupon by several chamberlains who had hastily gone 
forth [to call him], he stepped before the lord of the earth like one who has 
abandoned hope. 

206. He made his bow, and at that very instant the king had the document 
handed to him by the secretary [lekhddhihdnn) to whom he gave a signal with his 
brows. 

207. And he himself spoke thus: "Well, do you know ETosmif .? Go there lUSir^ta wot to 
and deliver this decree to the state officers." 

208. " He who should read the document on the way, is responsible by my 
body. Be careful not to forget this order on any account ! " 

209. As he did not know the king's mind and dreaded the hardships, he saw 
in this order a burning flame, but not the light [issuing] from the point of a 
jewel. 

210. Mt6T Mdtrgupta had left with the words: "As you order, so [it shall 
be]," the king stood talking vrith Ills trusted counsellors as before, and showed no 
pride [over his munificence]. 

211. The people then blamed the king when they saw Matrgwpta setting out 
[for the journey], unused as he was to the fatigue, weakened in body and without 
provisions or friends. 

212. " 0, [look at] this inconsiderate conduct of the sovereign, who employs 
a man of worth in a task fit for a common person." 

213. " The foolish king, forsooth, has thought just him fit for hardships, 
because serving day and night he underwent hardships in vain hope." 

214. " If a servant adopts some [particular] line for serving his master, the 
latter without judgment takes him, indeed, to be fit for that very [line]." 



814. The conjectoral readmg upayoAi yanh, proposed in the text, ia confirmed hy L. 
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MijMOPTA. 215. " Wien S'esa offered to tlie foe of the Asuras (Visnu) his body as a couch, 

'' he sought for ease by thus averting the danger dreaded from the foe of the snakes 

(Garuda) ; but in reality he abandoned ease. Because that [god], when made aware 
of his capacity for [enduring] ptdn, laid upon him the wearisome and never-ending 
task of bearing the weight of the earth." 

216. "This eminent man perceiving in himself more merits than in those 
worthy persons whom this [king] had taken [into his favour], attached himself to 
him with foil confidence." 

217. " Can any one display more want of judgment than this king, who, 
indeed, because an eminent man has shown superior merits, has paid him such aa 
honour?" 

218. "Who else shows [such] want of feeling, except the cloud which sends a 
mere drop of water for the peacock who dances displaying his tail-fan [and hopes] : 
' He who appreciates the various shining objects and rejoices even in the frail rain- 
bow, what kindness will he not do for me when he sees this tail ? ' " 

219. There was no thought of his future greatness in the mind of Matrgwpta 
while he quite cheerfully marched along on the roads. 

220. Finding, as it were, a support for his arm in the [various] auspicious omens 
which presented themselves in rivalry, he did not feel fatigued. 

221. He saw on the path a wagtail [seated] on the top of a snake's hood, and 
dreamt of himself as having ascended a lofty bmlding and crossed an ocean. 

222. And being versed in the S'aetras he thought : " Surely, in view of these 
auspicious omens the king's order might bring me luck." 

223. "Even if I should obtain but a very small reward in Kasmw, yet how 
much more valuable will it not be on account of the [spiritual] excellence of that 
priceless country?" 

224. As he marched on, he found paths which he could get over without 
fatigue, houses where guests were dear, and hospitable reception at every step. 

AirinimEiUiiiir 225. Thus passing along he saw before him the snowy range (Himalaya), 
verdant with waving trees and glittering auspiciously like a dish of curds. 

226. Breezes, familiar to the land which he was to rule, went forth to meet 
him, giving delight with theii [scent of] resin and laden with the spray of the 
OaHgi. 

227. Then at the place caUed Kranmarta he reached the watch-station 
{iliakhi) which bears the name of Kamhvm and is nowadays located at ff'yrapura. 

SaO. For wSivohimlmhlu of A and L theCkAga; the moat important among theae 

emend "harSlmiia. W and V are easily ia the riTer A'ni, comp. note i. 67. 

oosfoBed in B'ltadl ehatscteia. 237. For a detailed acconnt of the positioii 

986. Namerona itreana and epiingi of of Kramamrta and Surapura, and for uie 

Eafmir an oonaderad as manif estatioiu of explanation of the tenn ^Mkka, see Note J)- 
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228. Then he heard that the ministers of Ka§mr were for some reason Jiitieunji. 
present at that pkcj, which was thronged by people of various tmds. 

229. After renioving his former dress and putting on clean clothes he went 
before them to dellFei' the king's order. 

280. Ab his sviocor>» had been indicated by the occairence of auspicious omens, 
some wayfarers fcUo^f cd him as he walked forth, to see these auguries bear fruit. 

231. When the door-keepers heard that a messenger from Vikramdditya had 
arrived, they quiolclj sinnouBced his presence to the ministeis of Ea§mvr. 

232. Invited on ail sides to come and enter, he freely approached them, 
attended as they were by a,U the vassals. 

233. After he had received proper welcome from the ministers in order of 
precedence, he placed hiuiself on the highest seat which they indicated to him. 

234. When asked thereupon with due respect by the ministers for the order of 
the king, he slowly, as if he felt ashamed, handed to them the latter's decree. 

235. They respectfully greeted the king's letter, assembled in private, and after 
opening and reading it spoke thus with deference : 

236. " Is Mdtrgupta your Honour's name ? " He replied to them with a smile : 
"Yes, that it is." 

237. Then was heard the cry : " Who, who is present among the officials on 
duty?" and there was seen the apparatus for the inauguration of a king [abhiseka) 
ready prepared. 

238. Then that place became in a moment thronged by crowds of people 
indulging in confused cries, and resembled the agitated sea. 

239. Placed with his face turned eastwards on a golden throne, Matrgvpta M^rsffUtiamga' 
received then the hath of inauguration from the assembled high officers of the state. 

240. The water of the ab^if efci-[ceremony] which flowed down with • a loud 
sound from his chest, broad like the slope of the ri>u2Aya[-range], resembled the 
stream of the Keva. 

241. Then after his body had been bathed and anointed and all his limbs 
dressed with ornaments, he stepped on to the royal throne, and the subjects thus 

addressed him as their king : 

242. " May you rule over this our land, since King Vikramaditya whom we 
had ourselves asked to protect it, has designated you as one equal to himself." 

243. " Do not believe, 0 king, that this country by which at all times [other] 
countries have been granted, was granted [in your case] by others." 

244. " As parents are only the [itmnediate] cause for the production of a birth 

M8. Of the tw.U.vuKyan<« and vukttofh which of the text, L has actnall^ vidattaik. The 
A| hM indicated foi ntabhyanU and vHabdhaiH meaning lemuns the nme with either reading. 
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MiifeDPTi. wUcli one obtains by one's own [preYious] deeds, thus too are other [kings] for that 
of a throne in the case of kings." 

245. " Since [matters] stand thus, you ought, 0 king, not to lower our and your 
own dignity by acknowledging some one else as your master." 

246. King Mdtrgu^ta, though justly told thus by them, remembered the 
kind treatment on the part of his master, and smiled for a short while. 

247. He made the day festive by bountiful gifts suited to his new royal power, 
and spent that day of highest luck at that same place. 

248. When he was then asked by the ministflrs on the followiiig day to 
proceed to the city, he despatched to the giver of his kingdom a messenger with 
wonderful presents. 

249. Remembering that this might appear to the mind of his master as if he 
wished to vie with him owing to the excellence of his [new] country, he felt 
ashamed and guilty. 

250. He thereupon called other messengers and despatched, in order to 
indicate that he remembered the service [due] to his master, also presents of small 
value [consisting of] wholesome [fruits] and the Kke. 

251. And remembering with tears in his eyes the extraordinary virtues of that 
[ruler], he sent one verse of his own written by himself. 

252. " You show no sign of emotion and do, indeed, not boast ; yon do not 
indicate your liberal disposition, but yield your good fruits [like a tree], Your 
favour is perceived only when you grant youi rewards, just as [that] of the cloud 
which pours down silently its radn." 

253. Then he entered the city with his troops which extended to the horizon, 
and governed the land in the right way as if he had obtained it by succession. 

264. He whose soul was by nature elevated, did not limit his impulses hke a 
beggar, where hberaUty or mauliness [were concerned]. 

255. When he in his liberahty was preparing to have sacrifices celebrated 
[accompanied] by extensive Daksinas, he thought of the slaughter of animals and 
felt [tuB heart] compressed by pity. 

256. Hence he proclaimed for the length of his reign a prohibition against 
slaughter in his land and offered [at sacrifices] porridge made of pulverized gold 
and other [precious stuffs]. 

257. When K'ing Matrgv/pta threw about his porridge, who did not feel his 
thirst quenched and his joy roused? 

258. This king who was eminent, who had seen misfortune and was liberal, 

860. L reads anaryioijyo^', " valneless," 260. Comp. notes v. 16 ; viii. 611- 
and confiimB the reading of A litmjfim. 
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deserred to be approached, even more than Yihramaiitya, by those iwho desired Matiwwa. 
happiness. 

259. The king's cheerful amusements, to •which his praiseworthy judgment 
added flavour, gav^e 'Jdigbt itmong men of \visdom. 

260. When ilf^n/'ia showed before him his new [poem called] Hayagrvoamiha 
{' the Death of HayHgriva '), he did not get from him a word of approval or dissent, 
until he had completf^d it. 

261. Then wht-r liR set about to bind the volume, he (Matrgupta) placed below 
it a golden dish, k-st its -sliwmx might escape. 

262. Honoured bj such appreciation on the part of that [king], the poet 
Bhartrmentha thought tlia rich reward superfluous. 

263. He built a [f^hriue of] Madhusudana (Visnu) called Mdtrguptasvdnin, 
whose villages were in the course of time appropriated by Jlfawmafor his own temple. 

264. While this king ruled the earth after attaining the royal power in the 
manner described, five years passed less three months and one day. 

265. The son of Angaria, (Pravarasena) who was pleasing the Pitrs by mmiof Prwiarasena. 
[offering to them] the waters of Tirthas, heard of this usurpation which had taken 

place in his own country. 

266. Anger absorbed in him the tender feeling arising from the sorrow for his 
father, just as the heat of the sun [absorbs] on a tree the moisture arising from 
the drops of night dew. 

267. "When he got to S'npa/rvata a saint called Ahapdda, who appeared in 
the guise of a Fasupata ascetic, offered him food prepared from roots and thus 
addressed him : 

268. " When I on gaining supernatural power asked you who had attended 
upon me in a former birth, after your desire, your wish was after a kingdom." 



260, Mentha, or BJtartpnentha, is men- 
tioned by K^emendra m the Suvj-ttatilaka 
and by Malikha (Srikanikac. ii. 63), The 
latter places him oy the side of Subandhu, 
BbBravi and B&ija. Verses are quoted iinder 
his name in S'riTara's Subh&^it&vali and 
later anthologies, comp. Cat. Catahg., p. 397. 
Prof. Bttbibs has shown, Report, p, 42, by a 
reference to Hemacandra's Alamk&racu<j[&- 
ma^i, that the Sayagrivavadha was a K&rya. 
According to Cat. Catalog., 764, the work is 
mentioned in the R&vya^rakya and S&hitya- 
darpa^a. Dr. Bhau Dsji found verses from it 
ouoted in Bighavabhatt&'a commantaiy on 
the 8'akuntala (M. MiiLLim, India, p, 314). 

263. The temple of Mdtrgupiaivdmn is 
not mentioned elsewhere, and its position is 
unknown. Regarding the temple which 



Mamma built under the name of Mamma- 
tvamin, oomp. iv, 698 sq. The names of Vij^ju- 
temples are regularly formed by adding the 
term tvamin to the name of the person who 
built the shrine. This use of tvamin corre' 
sponds exactly to that of ih, i(vara in the 
names of S'iva-temples ; comp. note i. 106. 

966. Reference is made to the rite of the 
pitjiarparta which forms a portion of the 
Samdhya and S'r&ddha ceremonies. 

267. Regarding the sacred monntab 
called Sriparvata or Sriiaila, see Vinupur. 
ii. 141 ; V. lie, and P. W., 8.v. 

268. Sadkaka designates in Tantra texts 
and Mthatmyas the pu^ who aspires to magic 
power. Here clearly a kind of famulut is meant, 
Comp. the J'addhatiratnamala (Jammu MS., 
Ko. 6293), passim; the SarvSvatara, eto. 
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MiiiotrpTi. 269. " Then when I was preparing to fulfil this desire, he who bears the 

moon as his diadem (S'iva), directed me thu3 : " 

270. '"He who is [now] your famulus {sidhaka), is a semi-divine attendant 
{gam) of mine. I will truly carry out his wish in another birth,' " 

271. " Therefore, Sir, the Lord wUl appear to you and fulfil your thought." 
With these words he (Ahvapada) disappeared. 

272. When he (Pravarasena) had passed a year there over ascetic exercises 
with the wish of securing the royal power, S'iva, who had been reminded by the 
saint's words [of his promise], appeared to him. 

273. After S'iva, who wore the disguise of an ascetic, had declared that he 
would fulfil his desire, he (Pravarasena) asked from him that he might become a 
king [ever] awake for the conquest of the world. 

274. S'ambhu (S'iva) wishing to ascertain his object, spoke to him : " Why, 
0 prince, do you desire transitory enjoyments, neglectful of your salvation ? " 

275. He replied to him : " I have said this, thinking you were S'ambhu under 
the disguise of an ascetic. But indeed you are not that god, the lord of the 
world." 

276. " Because the great when asked for little, give much of their own accord. 
That liberal [god, sdl. S'iva] gave to him who asked in his thirst for milk, the 
ocean of milk." 

277. "Do you not know of the exasperating overthrow of that noble 
family which [until its re-installation] must ever see misery [even] in celestial 
blisa?" 

278. Then the lord of the world full of kindness granted his prayer, and 
manifesting himself in his [true] form spoke once more : 

279. "In time when you are immersed in the pleasures of royal power, Ahwpada 
will, by my order, carry to you the indication which will announce that you are to 
reach communion [with me]." 

280. With these words the god disappeared, and he (Pravarasena) after 
bringing his ascetic observances to a close and taking leave of Akapada, went 
forth towards his desired land. 

281. When the ministers came into his presence after his story had become 
known, he restrained them from hostility against Mdtrgvfta, addressing them 
thus: 

282. " My mind is bent on destroying the arrogant Vikramaiiiya ; my mind 
is not irritated by angei- against Matrywpia" 

283. " What would be [gained] by crushing enemies who are unable to bear 

\ 276. The itoiy of Upamanyu is alluded to ; comp. Mahabh. zni. xiv. 862 iqq. 
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up with distress ? It befits to aspire to victory over those who are able to uproot Mat^oopia. 
the former." 

284. "Who else is slighted by the lotus-flowers but the moon whose rise 
they hate? What seuse is thea in his breaking the teeth of those elephant- 
princes which upiciot lliose [lotus-flowers] ? But, forsooth, the great, [eager] to 
manifest their strength , abandon the contest with those who are not their equals, 
and let loose theii- .i^ifriuuiilated anger against those who have power over the 
former." 

285. When cn Ibo inarch after the conquest of Trigarta, the prince received 
news that VikraraddUya tad succumbed to the law of time (death). 

286. That dftv tie prince heaved continual sighs; standing- with his face 
cast down he did not bathe nor eat nor sleep. 

287. On the next day he heard that Matrguj)ta, who had proceeded from 
Zo^mM•, abandoning the country, was encamped in the neighbourhood. 

288. Apprehending that he might have been driven into exile by some of his 
own [partizans], Pravarastma approached him with a small escort. 

289. After he had saluted him and [seen] him comfortably seated, the Abdicatta of jtf»r- 
king bowed politely and gently inquired the reason why he had left the ^"^'"^ 
kingdom. 

290. After keeping silent for a moment he (Matrgupta) answered with a sigh, 
and smiling : " That benefactor, 0 king, is gone through whom I enjoyed the [rale 
of the] land." 

291. " The sun-crystal shines in all directions as long as the rays of the snn 
leat on its surface ; otherwise it does not shine at all, being only a stone." 

292. The king replied: "Who has, 0 king, wronged you that you should 
regretfully mourn over that ruler with a desire for revenge ? " 

293. Matrgupta then spoke with his underlip lit up by an angry smile: 
"Nobody, though he may be superior in strength, can injure me." 

294. " Truly, when that discerning [ruler] raised me to a position of honour, 
he did not sacrifice butter in ashes nor sow corn in barren soil." 

295. "But those who remember benefits and axe the slaves of gratitude, 
follow even unconsciously, the footsteps of their benefactors." 

296. "Does not the sun-crystal lose its light after the sun has gone down, 
and does not the moon-stone wither along with the waning moon ? " 

297. " Going, therefore, to holy Vdranasi with the hope of [finding] happiness 
in quietism, I desire to effect a complete renunciation as befits a Brahman." 

298. "I am afraid even to look at the earth, which is cast in darkness without 
that sovereign who was like a lamp of jewels. What need I then say of contact 
with pleasures ? " 
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FuTABASEKA II 299. After hearing in astonishment the words of that embodiment of proper 
feeling, the "wise Fravarasena too spoke thus suitably : 

300. " Truly, 0 king, this goddess earth brings forth jewels, since it produces 
for its ova lustre pious and grateful persons like yourself." 

301. "Who else is to be praised for his judgment but that sovereign who, 
alone in this world which is so dull, has fully comprehended you ? " 

302. " Long, forsooth, would the roads of gratitude have been deserted, if you, 
0 wise one, had not made your appearance on them." 

303. " A worthless person when receiving a favoiir, generally thinks inwardly 
in this fashion : ' If it is not my luck which has ripened to-day, then why did he 
not give this to me before ? If he had no object with me, why does he not favour 
his own poor relatives? If he were not afraid of my looking through his 
weaknesses, then would that greedy man give this away ? ' " 

304. "Even a small honour [bestowed] on persons of exalted character, grows 
into a [tree of a] hundred branches, since it is nourished by their [previously] 
acquired merits." 

305. " Therefore, you being the foremost of the virtuous and praised by the 
wise, are truly, like a tested jewel, highly valued by the righteous." 

306. " Hence do me [this] favour, do not abandon the throne. May it be 
also to my credit that I have sided with the virtuous." 

307. " May you again bestow your affection on the land which was granted [to 
you], first by him and afterwards also by me." 

308. On hearing the king whose conduct was one of unfeigned generosity, 
speak thus, Mdtrgvfta spoke smiling slowly the following words ; 

309. " Those words without which what has to be said, cannot be said, 
how should I proceed to utter them without overstepping the limits [of 
propriety]?" 

310. " Hence it may be that I say to-day also something impolite, though I 
have convinced myself that this your noble behaviour is unfeignedly true," 

311. "Every one knows every one else's insignificance in previous conditions 
of life ; but one's greatness at the present time is known only to one's own mind." 

312. " My former condition which is in your mind, and yours which is in mine, 
confases us both. [Hence] we do not know our mutual feelings." 

313. " How should a person of my sort, after having been king, receive 
back riches ? How should he brush aside with one step all propriety ? " 

807. The pm lifts mpunorftJuwwi, which 310. 'Read ^mavadfdrya te, for ^mtaiMr- 

msj be taken either as two leparate words yate misprinted in text, . 

or uthe Aoc s.f. to jwnoriAu, 'a remarried 318. A Idng cannot accept gifts oi 

widow.' grace. 
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314. "How could one like myself for the sake of mere enjoyments reduce Pbavabaseka ii. 
the uncommon greatuosa d that king's generosity to the common level?" 

315. " And suj .poaing even that I should care for enjoyments, 0 king, who 
would prevent me froiti [tiaviug] them while I preserve my self-respect intact ? " 

316. " The bea/fh wldeh he bestowed on me, would at once be wasted in my 
body, if not requited [by eu;] ; this is certain." 

817. "By folio fiiut.^ the way which was that of this ruler, I have to bring 
to Ught the fame v> hicb is [his due] for discerning between the worthy and the 
unworthy." 

318. " Now that b.6 ia gone, ta survive [only] in fame while so much yet 
remains to be done, I vii^h to show myself true to the bond by at least renouncing 
enjoyments." 

319. When he had ended this speech, the lord of the earth said: "While 

you live, your riches are not to be touched by me." 

320. Then the pioua Matrgwpta went to Vdrdnasi, assumed the reddish-brown 
garment [of an ascetic], aad renouncing everything became a Tati. 

321. King Pravaramia too kept firm to his resolve and sent the whole revenue 
of Eaimw straight off to Matrgwpta. 

322. The wise [Matrgupta], living on alms, handed over the wealth which he 
received against his will, to all who apphed [to him], and thus continued to live for 
ten years. 

323. The story of these three [thus] displaying self-conscious pride towards 
each other and mutual consideration, is [purifying like] the water of the Qanga. 

324. King Travairasem thereafter caused the great of the earth (i.e. kings Expeditions of 
or mountains) to bend low, and thus easily made his great fame pervade [all] 

regions. 

325. His mighty glory, which like Agastya sucked up the ocean and OTe^ 
stepped the mountains, brought brightness to creation, 

326. His army made the leaves of the Tamdla trees wither on the shores 
of the ocean and the leaves of the pahns {td4i) fall off, and it removed the 
forehead-marks (tamilapatlra) on the faces of the enemies' wives and tore off 
the earrings (ta4idala.) 

S16. Mfttrguptb is made here to say that sesson, when the waters (included in the ex- 

if he cired for ple&sureB, he misht indulge in pression bhuvanani, see gloss of A,) mn dear 

them without sacrificiae his piiae, as he should again ; comp. note ii. 140. 
have to in accepting tne kingdom from Pra- 326. The doable^eanings of tamala- 

varasena. pattra and to^idala make it necessaiy to give 

326. ./loottya, according to the epiclegend, a paraphrase of this vene. Ta^, which 

dnink up tiie ocean and made Mount VindJtya the F. W. knows onlj from a Eo&k, is still 

lower its height. Agastya as the star Cano^us the name for a hnd of eairing in flie 

marks by his appearance the end of the nuny Panj&b. 

H 
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PB-iTmsENi. n. 327. By the flow of the [black] temple-juice gf his war-elephants he gave the 
splendour of a jimction with the Edlindi (Yamuna) to the eastern ocean emhraced 
ty the Gahga. 

328. By his armies which spread to the brink of the horizon, he uprooted the 
inhabitants of Swdsira on the shore of the western ocean, and destroyed their 
kingdoms. 

329. This earthly Indra, eager [only] for glory, extended among the kings 
his righteous conquest, free from lore and hatred. 

330. He replaced Pratdpasila, also called S'ildditya, the son of VikramddUya, 
who had been dethroned by enemies, in the kingdom of his father. 

331. He then brought back from VikramddUya' s residence to his own capital 
the throne of his family which had been carried away by enemies. 

332. Seven times he vanquished King Munmuni and let him off again, as 
under various pretences he did not acknowledge his defeat. 



327. The water of the Tamuna is sup- 
poBed to be dark and that of the Ganga 
white ; comp. vii. 1477. 

328. Regarding Surafpa, the ancient name 
of a portion of the Gujar&t peninsula, comp. 
CTONiNOHiM, Ane. Gtogr., pp. 326 sq. 

330. S'il&ditjra-Prat&pa^ila can be iden- 
tified with Siladitya of MftlaTa, whom Hiuen- 
tcdang {Si-yu-ki, ii. p. 261) mentions as having 
flourished sixty years before Mb own time 
and apparentlv indicates as the successor of 
Vikram&dilya (ic. , i. p. 108). Prof. M. Motleb, 
Jnita, p. 289, assigns to S'il&ditya hypotheti- 
cally a reign from 560 to 600 i.D. 

831. litoTEB and Lassen, Jnd. Alt, ii. 
p. 912, have aesmned that this versa referred to 
the famous throne of Yiltram&ditya which is 
frequentlv mentioned in the legends legard- 
ine the latter, and that Pravaraaena was 
buieved to hare cairied it back to Ujiayini. 
As M in the precedmg as well as in the loUow- 
ing TOTBe designates Pravarmen'a, it is clear 
that the latter must be understood also by 
tena in oni verse. In this case, however, the 
expressions tvapvrtnri and dnitaih . . . punar 
could not be appropriately uged with refer- 
ence to Ujjsyim and Vikram&ditya's throne. 
The eenem context renders it impossible to 
take Prat&pafila as the logical subject of the 
sentence (t0ia). 

832. I am unable to say who was this 
obstmate opponent designated as 'King 
MimmunL' The name must have been an 
old puzzle, as the reading of A, shows. There 
an attempt is made to get rid of it by divid- 
ing jitvSiKui/k munQih(£hujam {iarfitod 
m0u°) and referring the word to Pratapaiila. 



The fact that the name recurs in iv. 167 and 
616, disposes of this conjecture. In the first 
passage Mummuni is mentioned as having 
been three times defeated by Lalitdditya; m 
the second he is said to have fonnea with 
other kings the night-guard of Jayapi^a, The 
three different kings under whom Mummuni 
is named, are according to E.'s chronology 
separated by centuries. Hence it is clear 
that K. could not have meant the same person 
in all three passages, 

Was Mummuni possibly the title or family 
name of the rulers of some country or tribe 
analogous to S'&hi, Ehakan, or similar terms? 
The word is evidently of non-Indian origin, and 
in the passage iv. 167, describing Lalit&ditya's 
march of conquest in the north, Mummuni 
is named between the TiMcharat and the 
Bhauttat. The former must be located in 
Bada kfash ta, and the latter are undoubtedly 
the Tibetan inhabitants of Ladlkh and Ha 
adjacent regions ; comp. notes iv, 166 ; L 312. 
As the JDaradt receive subsequently separate 
mention, we may possibly here have tribes of 
Turkish origin such as the conquests of the 
Great and Little Yue-tchi as well as of the 
"White Huns brought into the regions of the 
Upper Indus, and thus wilMa the sphere of 
Kaimir politics. 

iProm the above passages must be kept 
separate viii. 1090, 3179 i^ere a Munmuni, 
brother of Samgata. is mentioned. He is 
named in the first place in a list of /or^V" 
R&japutrae and hill princelingB who serve 
King Sussala as condottieri or gentlemen- 
adventurers. Without placing too much r^ 
liance on the identity of the names, it may be 
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FoQndatioB of 
Pravarapura. 



333. Then when after the eighth time he boldly was going to put forth a PEAVABisiNi n. 
[fresh] pretence, the kins; (Pravarasena) spoke in anger ; "Fie over [such] beasts; 

let him be bonnd." 

334. Anxious al^out Ms safety, he (Mummnni) spoke :" As I am a beast, I 
ought not to be k'illed> 0 you manly one ! " and thereupon he danced in the midst 
of his court, imitating m peacock. 

335. Seeing hii'i .lanci and utter cries like a peacock, the king granted him 
along with his safet;/ a present such as is fit for an actor. 

336. Aiter th'? ^ oDCjiifst of the world, ■while he resided in the city of his 
grandfather (Pravaraaeiito I.), there arose in him the desire of founding a town after 
his own name. 

387. Once that hero, the sun among kings, went forth at night for adventures 
in order to ascertain in a saperaatural way the place and the auspicious time [for 
the foundation of the r.ew town]. 

338, The host of the stars, reflected on the jewelled points of the king's 
diadem as he moved about, appeared like protecting mustard-seeds. 

339. Wandering about, he reached a stream which skirted the burning- 
ground and was bordered by trees looking terrible in the light of numerous 
funeral pyres. 



suggested that in this instance we possibly 
have before us a late descendant of the 
princely family referred to in the earlier 
hooks. The continued use of the name Sdhi 
for descendants of the royal family of the 
'S'Ahis of K&bul' (see note v. 15S) long after 
the destruction of its rule, is vouched for by 
passages, like vii. 178, 274, 1470, 1550; viii. 
^230, and seems to offer an exact parallel. In 
the case of a foreign adventurer we could 
easily understand the substitution of his 
family name for his own personal one. — For 
another suggestion regarding the origin of 
the name, see note iv. 167. 

The w.U. of the name in L deserve little 
attention, as their variations are evidently due 
to mere blunders of transcription; iii. 831 
JK«Wf»° ; iv. 167 muhsunim; iv. 516 suhjpuni°,' 
viii. 1090 sa^auni" ; viii. 2178 nihmniA. ' 

834-336. The curious story of Mummuni's 
peacock-dance might possibly have originated 
trom some peculiar custom observed among 
Mummuni's people. For a similar popular 
legend got up in explanation of the habits of 
foreign nations, see iv. 179 sq. 

330. According to iii. 99 we must assume 
that PurStfadkifpidna is meant here as the 
residence of Pravarasena I. With this agrees 
fullj. the subsequent narrative regarding the 
fouudation of the new S'rinagara. 



338. Grains of mustard-aeed {sarsapa) 
are still used in Easmir as means of protec- 
tion against evil spirits; they are, e.g., 
generally sewn into the caps of small children. 

330-349. PBAVAAAITm-S'RllfAOAlU.— The 

legendary account which these verses give of 
the foundation of Pravarasena's town, can be 
correctly understood only in connection with 
the topography of modem S'rinagar. At the 
latter Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 91, has 
already correctly fixed the site of Pravara- 
sena's capita,!. In support of this identifica- 
tion he referred to the general agreement of 
the description given in iii. 356 sqq. with the 
situation of the present capital and to the 
testimony furnished by Eiuen-tsiaiig. The 
latter names {Life, p. 69) as his quarters in 
the capital of Ksijmir that very Vihira of 
Jayendra which we know from iii. 366 to have 
been built by Prararasena II.'s maternal uncle 
in the new dty. Prof. BiiHLEB has subse- 
quently called attention to designationa 
surviving for parts of the modern cit^, such as 
Did'mar (Diad&mafha) and Bra^rmtr (Bhat- 
t&rakamatha), which prove its identity witii 
the town oi Pravarasena II.; see Meport, 
p. 16. 

The opinion expressed by these two 
scholars is farther confirmed by the fact that 
the name Pnwapura (for Pravanuiiapura 
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PuvmsBifAlI. 340. Then there appeared on the [other] lank of the stream heforethat 
powerful [prince] a big roaiing demon with upraised arms. 

34-1. Covered with red light by the flaming looks of that [demon] the king 
glowed, like a large mountain which i8 enveloped by the glare of meteors. 

342. Then the Baksasa laughedj and raising with a loud voice a terrible echo 
in all directions, thus addressed that fearless [king] : 



shortened bMmavat) can be traced throughout 
the works of E^emeDdra, Bilhana, Kalhaija and 
the later Chroniclers as the appellation of the 
city occupying the site of the present S'rinagar. 
To the present day it has also continued to be 
used in this sense in colophons of MSS., Jan- 
mapattras and other documents ; comp. Rdjat. 
iv. 311; viii. 2408; Samayam. i. 4; Vikram. 
iviii. 1, 70; &'rikanthac. ill. 21,with Jonaraja's 
Comm. on iii. 31, 68 ; Sriv. iii, 277 ; iv. 205, 336 ; 
Fourth Chron. 938. The most convincing proof 
is, however, furnished by the long list of build- 
ings and localities 'which are mentioned by 
the Chronicle is the new capital, and which, 
beginning with Pravaraaena's own great 
temple Pravareja, can actually be identified 
witmn the modem S'tinagar or inits immediate 
vicinity. 

Looking then within the precincts of the 
present S'rinAgar for the local names men- 
tioned in our legend, we can in the first place 
identify that pf the river Mahdtarit. It had 
previously not been recognized as a name at 
all, but a series of passages proves that it was 
the ancient appeUstion of tne stream which 
issues from the Dal lake and joins the 
Yitasti at the 9.E. extremity of S'rinagar. 

In viii. 339 E. relates that the body of King 
Uecala who had been murdered in lus palace 
at S'rinagar, was hurriedly cremated by a few 
faithful servants at the burning-place which 
lay ' on the island situated at the confluence 
of the Mahaiant and VitatW A reference 
to the map of S'rinagar will show that the 
only ialana m or near the capital which can 
be laid to be otuated at the meeting of the 
Titastl with another stream, is the great 
idand of Mm^nm formed on the S. vj the 
Vitasti and on the other sides by tbe two 
branches of the above named stream (comp. 
note iv. 86 on Mal^ikaivamn : M&7*sum). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this re- 
nrding the identity of K.'s Mahiiarit is 
rnrther oonfimed by the fact that close to 
the place where the western branch of the 
Dal stream joins the Vitasti (a little below 
ihe present First Bridge), there existed till 
the times of Mahto&ja Baobir Singh a Hindu 
boming Oh&t- Ai the latter is mentioned 
already by Sriv., i 443 iqq., in the fifteenth 



century in the identical locality, it can be safely 
assumed that it marked the site of the burn- 
ing-ground referred to in viii. 339 and alluded 
to in our own passage. S'rivara gives to the 
place the more modem name Maritarryam, 
which from a passage of the Vitastm&hatmya, 
xvii, 5, can be proved with certainty to apply 
to the junction above indicated. 

Among the other passages of the Bdjat. 
which refer to the Mah&sarit, viii. 733, 763, 
1099, 1158, 3131 are also instructive. In them 
the stream is spoken of as on the line of 
attack upon the city, in particular for forces 
coming from the East (viii. 733, 753, 3131). A 
reference to the map will again show that the 
shallow stream coming from the Pal forms 
actually the south-eastern boundary for that 
part of S'rinagar which lies on the right bank of 
the '^tastH and contains the greater portiou 
of the city. Protected as it is on the E. and 
W. by the lakes of the Dal and Anch'&r, and 
on the S. by the Vitasta, this part of 
S'rinagar can be attacked with advantage only 
over the narrow neck of land in the N. or 
across the stream issuing from the Dal in the 
S.E. 

This stream, now knovm by the name of 
Tiun(hKul, 'the apple-tree canal,' is bounded 
along its right or N. bank by an old embank- 
ment about one and a half miles long, which 
stretches from the rocky foot of the Takht bill 
in the E. close to the mgh-lying bank of the 
Vitastd in the W. There can be no doubt as 
to the antiquity of this embankment. Without 
it large portions of the city which are built 
along the low-lying shores of the Pal and the 
numerouB channels stretching from the latter 
to the W., would along with all the ' floating 
gardens ' of tiie lake be exposed to annual in- 
undations from the river. A further proof of 
its antiquity is furnished by the fact that tlus 
embanlonent bears along with the quarter 
built on it merely the general name oi Suth, 
from Skr. g<*w, ' dyke,' whereas all the other 
numerous embankinenta and causeways about 
S'rinagar have distinctive appellations. 

Several topographical considerations com- 
bine to prove that it was this old dyke or ittv 
which ttie popular legend related by E. re- 
presented as the leg and knee of the demon 
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343. "Excepting Vihramdditya and S'udraka who excels in courage, and Pbayabaskni II. 
yourself, 0 protector of tlis earth, it is difficult to find perfect fortitude elsewhere." 

344. " Your desii'e, 0 ruler of the earth, will be fulfilled. Come to my side 
after crossing this embankment.'" 

345. With these words the Eaksaaa stretched out his own knee from the 
other bank and thus caused the water of the Mahdsarit [stream] to be parted by 
an embankment (seki). 

346. The coui ageous Pravarasewa thereupon drew hie dagger from its sheath, 
knowing that the f iiihaajancnt was formed by a limb of the Kaksasa's body. 

347. The place to wmch he crossed over, after having cut with this [dagger] 
the flesh of that [Bak$?sa] and thus made a flight of steps, is called Kfurilcdhda, 

343. King SvArahi is like Vikramaditya of the modem nme Hhud'bal to which it 

a favourite hero of tho f?,ble literature ; comp. corresponds. The K^. word bal, meaning 

e,g,, Kathas.\xx'<rm. -5 ?qa. 'place,' is frequently found as the final part 

347. I prefer the i^ioia^h^rikahala oi of local names in Eaamii; camp, yafbal (see 

to TtsuriMhhala of A, and °baJa of L, in view note i. 40), Mafbal, Pokhr'bal, etc. 



who helped Pravarasena to cross the MahSr 
sarit. In the first place we can see from the 
map that the dyke described actually turns 
sharply at an angle of 90 degrees opposite to 
the camping-ground known as tne Cinix 
Bagh, It thus curiously resembles a bent knee. 
Still more convincing is the fact that we find 
the name of Zturikdbala, which according to 
Terse iii. 347 marked the spot where Pravara- 
sena reached firm ground, stiU attaching in 
its KS. derivative Ehud'bal, to the city 
quarter situated at the W. end of the 
embankment. [For the phonetic connection 
of Khui'bal, and E^urikdbala, comp. Ki. 
khur < Skr. Afara. A new popular etymo- 
logy which saw in khir the word khu4, 
' hollow,' might have helped in the change of 
Esurikdbala>Ehwl'bat.'] Finally it should be 
noted that Z.'s description of the 'Setu' 
dividing the water of the Mah&sarit {mahdia- 
nto ydri setuAmntitaih, iii, 846) is exactly 
applicable to the Suth, if we assume that the 
various channels and marshes which lie imma- 
diately to the of the dyke, and are like the 
Tiui^tn Eul fed by the waters of the Dal, 
were also comprised under the name of 
Mahatarit. 

That this was indeed the case, is rendered 
highly probable by the fact that the whole 
network of these waterways to the N. of the 
iSuth has retained to the present day the name 
of Mar, which we have encountered above in 
the form Mdri as an earlier appellation of 
the Tsu^th Eul. The question whether we 
have to see in this foim Mar a phonetic 
derivative of Skr. McMiarit or vice vend in 



the latter form a Skr. adaptation of some 
earlier Ks. name, cannot be settled from our 
present materials, and its decision would not 
affect the topographical conclusions above 
mdicated. 

[Long after I had arrived at this conclusion 
I noticed the curious remark incidentally 
made by Yione, ii. 69, which ascribes the con- 
struction of the embankment from the foot of 
the Takht hill to the city to Pravarasena. As 
Vigne Ead no other materials regarding the 
Rdjat. than Wilson's abstract, which does not 
mention the legend here discussed, this notice 
must have been derived from oral information. 
At present no such tradition survives regard- 
ingthe Suth,] 

The name of the village Sdritaka, where 
the demon showed to Pravarasena the site for 
his new town, can no longer be traced, but 
its position is suJBBoiently indicated by the 
mention of the goddess JSidrikd. The latter, a 
form of Durg&, has been worshipped since 
ancient times on the N.W. side of the hill 
which lies immediately to the N. of the central 
part of S'rinagar and is called after her 
o drikdparvata or Ej. Hdr'paroat; comp. 
Jonar. 408; Fourth Chron., 944, 689, also 
Report, p. 17. The distance of the hill from 
EKu^'bal is about one and three-quarter 
miles. 

The legend told at length in the S'irika- 
mSh&tmya relates that Du^l, taking the shape 
of a S'firik&bird (Maina), carried in her beak 
the hill from Mount Meru to its present ]plaoe 
in order to close a gate of the Daityas 
dwelling in hell. Subsequently she took up 
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PBirmsEMA n. 848. When he stood near the demon indicated to him the auspicious time 
[hgna) and disappeared after saying: "Build [your] town •where to-morrow 
yon see the measnring line laid down by me," 

349. He discovered that [measniing line] which the Vetala had laid down, at the 
village S'dritaka at which the goddess S'drikd and the demon {yaha) A^ia resided. 

350. When he was first about to consecrate the [Linga of ] Pravmkara in 
pious devotion, the [image of Visnu] Jayasvdmin seated itself of its own accord on 
the base (j)lth,a) after breaking the sacred diagram [yantra). 

351. This [image of Visnn] was called by the king after the name of the archi- 
tect Jaya who knew the auspicious time (lagna) which the Vetala had indicated. 



348. For the meaning of the term sutra- 
patana, comp. iv. S6. 

350-351. The story here alluded to can 
be better understood by reference to the 
exactly corresponding legend related more 
fuUy in iii. 451 sqq. of the images EanesvaTa 
and Eanasvamin. Pravarasena, who from the 
previous account may be supposed to be a 
worshipper of S'iva (comp. in. 270 sqq , also 
iii. 365), wishes to conaecrate first the Lingaof 
S'iva-Pravare^vara. By a miracle, however, 
there appears in the place prepared for the 
Linga the image of Vi;i;iu Jayasvimin. As 
according to the rules pven for the prati4fhd 
of sacred images, special diagrams or yantras 
have to be traced on the ground for each god, 
Yif^a cannot occupy the base prepared for 
S'iva's emblem without removing the yantra of 
the latter. The story derives the name given 
to the Vi?5u shrine of Pravarasena from that 
of his architect. Compare regarding ymtrat 



Visnudharmottara, iii., and for the use of 
the term swmn in names of Vi^iju-images, 
note iii. 263. 

The shrine of Jayanamin is referred to only 
once more, in v. 448, as Jayasvanivirocana, and 
its position is not known. That of the Pra- 
varesa temple can be fixed with great pro- 
bability at a site in the centre of S'rinagar, 
between the S. foot of the Har'parvat and the 
Jama' Masiid, now occupied by the Zi&rat 
of Bah4'-ua-din Sahib. The old cemetery 
which surrounds the Zilrat, contains in its 
walls and tombs many ancient remains. 

At the S."W. comer of the cemetery stands 
an ancient gateway of great height and 
width, built of blocks of remarkable size ; its 
roof must have faUen in long ago. This gate- 
way is desimated by Brahman tradition as a 
part of ' Pravarasena's temple ' and as the 
place where this king ascended to heaven. 
It is evidently the gate to which the tradition, 



her abode on the hill to make sure of their 
not escaping. This story is also briefly re- 
fened to in the Xathaiar. Izxiji. 109 sqq. 
For another name of the hill, Pradf/vmnapitka, 
comp. note iii. 469. [A modem popular etymo- 
logy, generally accepted by Panj&his and 
Europeans, has tuned the Hill of S'&rik& into 
the 'Hill of Hari' or 'the Verdant Moun- 
tain'; comp. ViONE, ii. p. 69; Bbbnibr, 
Travels, p. 898.] 

I have not been able to find any other 
mention of the demon Afti who, according to 
the translation given above of iii. 349, is re- 
ferred to as residing with S'ijik& at the 
village S'&ritaka. It is possible that he 
fiflund merely in the popular etymology of 
the name Sarifdka which tliat verse evidently 
alludes to. Butitmay be noted that another 
tianslation is also possible. Aftena misht be 
taken as an ioDstnuDental from the wora afta, 



'tower,' which would be a poetic designation 
of the hill, called Ij'hffa in the M&h&tmya. 
We should then translate: ". . , at the village 
S'aritaka, at which the goddess S'&rik& with 
her towering [hill] and the Yak;a resided," 
The demon of the legend whom K. calls 
alternately bhuta, raksas, vetala, might well be 
designated also as yak^a. 
A, renders S'&ritaka by Harafath. If this 

S" 3SS is intended for the name of the village 
iftrath, in the Par^por Pargaija, 74* 
41' long. 84° 9' lat., no value can be attached 
to it, as the distance of the latter place from 
S'rinagar precludes all thought of its being 
meant in tne legend here related. 

From vi. 191 it appears that the locality 
where the Vetila was supposed to have laid 
his measuring line, was known by the name of 
VetSlaiutrapdta but its position cannot he 
clearly gathered from that passage. 
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352. Owing to his (Pravarasena's) devoted worship the [image of] Vinayaka, Pbavabaskna 11. 
[called] Bhimasvdmin,, of ii..^ own accord turned its face from west to east in order 

[to show that he was] li'jt / verse to [his] city. 

353. In this city L..!, [who ruled] like Indra over the five races [of men], 



established [shrines i;f 1 
Sadbhdvairi and so on. 

354. This king 
Only since then is buc H 

355. Jay emir a, ih.' 



goddesses, who were designated by the wordH as 



:1 toe ' G-reat Bridge ' (Brhatsetu) built on the Vitastd. 
oi}3truction of boat-bridges {nausetu) known, 
rn at^irnal uncle of the king, caused the illustrious Jayen- 
dravihdra and a [statue of i-liel ' Great Buddha' {BrhadHddha) to be erected. 

356. The minister Mcraka who had possession of Simhala and the other isles, 
built the Morukahhavana, a wonder of the world. 

357. That city at ths limits of which stood the [temples of] Vardhanasvamin 
and Vikakarman, was once famous [as containing] thirty-six lakhs of houses. 



related m iii. 378 and by Biihana. in Vikram. 
Tim, 28, was attached in K.'stime. It is not 
certain, whether in the passage vii. 109, where 
a rahffapitka of Pravareaa is mentioned, this 
temple or the earlier shrine of Pravarasena I. 
(see iii, 99) is referred to. 

362. Ga^e^a (Vinayaka) is worshipped to 
this day under the name of Bhimasvdmiganesa 
in a rock lying at the foot of the southern 
extremity of the Hfix'parrat (S'Sxik&parvata) 
dose to the Bach'darwaza of Akbar's fortress, 
Under the thick layer of red daub with which 
the stone is covered hy the worshippers, its 
supposed resemblance to the head of the 
elepl\ant-faced god cannot now be traced, nor 
whether the face is turned west or east, Sriv. 
iii, 207, mentions the erection under Zain-ul- 
'abidin of a new shrine in honour of Bhima- 
svamigape^a. The rock image of the latter is 
referred to also by Sahibrftm in the Brthas. 
In its immediate vicinity lies the ZiOrat of 
Muqaddam Suhib, one of the most popular 
Muhammadan pilgrimage-places of the valley. 

353. Kothing is known otherwise about 
the temples of these goddesses. 

854. Brhatsetu, ' me Great Bridge,' must 
be_ taken in all probability as a proper name ; 
it is certainly used as such in riii. 1171. Un- 
fortunately the latter passage does not furnish 
a clear indication of the bridge's position, 
though it shows that the latter was at some 
distance from Makfikaimmin (M&y*sum). 
Boatr-bridges are mentioned by K. in the 
time of Har?a, vii, 1649, and by l?Hv. iv, 196. 

It is curious that of the numerous per- 
manent wooden bridges over the Vitastl, 
whose peculiar construction has attracted the 
notice of all modem travellers m EaSmir 



(comp., e.g. VioNE, ii. p, 23), none can be 
traced back to an earlier date than the Zaina 
Kttdal, one of the seven bridges of S'rinagar, 
buUt by Zain-ul-'abidin (Sriv. i. 232, 296) m 
the 16th century. Were the engineers of the 
Hindu period who showed such skill in stone 
architecture, less versed in bridge construc- 
tion than their Muhammadan successors, who 
built chiefly in wood ? Compare note vii. 1077. 

356. The 'Life' of Hiuen-tsianc, p. 69, 
relates that the pilgrim on his arrival at the 
RaSmir capital stopped at the convent 
(Vihara) of Cke-ye-in-to-h or Jaymdra, There 
he received instruction in the various S'&stras 
from the chief of the priests of the establish- 
ment and probably spent most of his two 
years' stay m the country (circ. 631-633 a,d.). 
That this establishment was identical with the 
JayendravihSra of our text, as first pointed 
out by Dr. Bhau Daji, J. Bo. Sr. R. A. S., 
1861, p. 223, cannot be doubted. 

Jayendra's ' Great Buddha' was probably a 
colossal statue like the BrhadiuMha, which 
King Lalit&ditya erected in copper at Pari- 
h&sapura, according to iv. 203. From vi. 171 
sqq. we learn that the Jayendravih&ra was 
burned and its Buddha-statue melted down 
by King E^emagupta, who used its brass for 
the construction of the E$emagauri$Tara 
temple. Another colossal Buddha statue in 
the city is mentioned under Harfa and 
Sussala, vii, 1097 sq. ; viii. 1184, For a 
Bflutdtniidha which survived to the 14th 
century, see Jmar. 430. 

366. No further mention is found of the 
VihSia(or temple) of this fortunate minister 
whom iL credits with the poaseasion of Ceylon, 

867. The site of neither of these two 
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Pbitausbna 11, 358. He built [that] city, wMcli waa provided with regularly arranged 
marketB, at first indeed only on the right bank of the Vitastd. 

359. There are mansions which reach to the clouds, and ascending which one 
sees the earth, glistening in the lain at the close of the sununer and covered 
with floveiB in [the month of] Caitra. 

360. Apart from that city, where else on earth can one find easily streams 
meeting, pure and lovely, at pleasure-residences and near market streets? 

361. Nowhere else is seen in the centre of a city a pleasure-hill from which 
the splendour of all the honses is visible as if from the sky. 

362. "Where else do the inhabitants on a hot suxamer day find before their 
houses water like that of the Vitastd, [cooled] by large lumps of snow ? 

363. In that [city] the kings have provided for each temple [such] riches 
that with them the earth up to the encircling oceans could be bought a thousand 
times over. 

364. "While he who was hke the creator among kings resided in this city, 
there passed slowly sixty years of his tenure of sovereign power. 

365. On his forehead, which bore the mark of [S'iva's] spear, the locks 
whitened by age created the illusion that the waves of the Gaiigd had attached 
themselves [to his forehead] by mistaMng [it for that] of S'iva. 

366. At that time Aiwvpdda despatched by S'iva's command Jayanta, a 
Kasmirian Brahman, who had just joined him as an attendant, [with these 
words] ; 

367. " You are tired, 0 wanderer. What you desire you will not get from 
any other land. Deliver this letter to King Pravamsena." 

368. "When after saying these words he had handed the letter to that 
[Brahman], the latter spoke : "Exhausted by travelling, I am unable to start at 
once on a great journey." 

369. " Then bathe to-day, since I who am of the Kdpdlin sect, have touched 
you who are a Brahman." "With these words he (Asvapada) threw him into the 
water of the oblong pond close by. 

370. "When he opened his eyes, he saw himself standing in his own land, 

ahrines can be aacertained now. The Far- pmcipal Baz&aiB aie still built along the 

dhoTumttmiti is mentioned again, vi. 191, as banks of the rirer and canals, which them- 

marldng ^to^thei with BhikfiukipBraka) the selveg serve as main thoroughfareB. The 

extreme limit of a ^reat fiie which devastated epithet 'pavitra ' scarcely agrees with the 

the bonses standing in 'Vet&lasutrap&ta.' actual condition of these waterways, but may 

Tihdkamm is not referred to B£ain, unless, pass as poetical license. , 

perhaps, in the cornipt passaee viu. 2438. 861. The Hmyarvat or ' Hill of ^ irikS 

860. S. evidently alludes here to the is meant, which uffords a great panoramic 

namtroDB capals from the Dal and AncVlr view of S'rinagar; comp. note iii 889-849. 

lakes wUdi intanect the labuilw of S'rinaffar 866. The Gafiga, with white waves, u 

•nd pua also into the centre of the dtf. The inpposed to flow from S'iva's head. 
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and the servants of the king, who ■was engaged in worship, busy with carrying Peavabisena ir. 
water. 

371. Then in ovder to announce himself he threw without hesitation the 
letter into a washing-pijii wbioh was being carried from the river to the king. 

372. When the kiiig who was washing the [Linga of] Pravareh, had read 
the letter which had becri thrown out again from that pot, he ordered Jayanta to 
be brought before him 

373. " You have Jn^o what was to be done ; you have given large [presents], 
enjoyed pleasures and p;-;r.ed through life. What else is there to do for you? 
Go and betake yourself to S'iva's abode." 

374. When through tliis [letter] the message had come, he (Pravarasena) 
satisfied that [Brahmau] by granting his desire, and breaking through that palace 
of stone entered the spotless sky. 

375. The people saw .him as he moved in the direction which is marked by 
[Mount] Kaildsa, while producing a second sunrise on the bright sky. 

376. Jayanta, after obtaining riches through this wonderful event, turned 
them to pious use by establishing Agraharas which bore his own name, and by 
other [holy] works. 

377. The best of kings after enjoying the sovereignty of the world, thus 
joined in his very body the assembly of the lord of beings (S'iva). 

378. At the temple of Fravareia, the place where the king obtained 
supernatural perfection {siddhi), there is seen even to this day a gate which rivals 
the gate of heaven. 

379. Tudhif^Ura [H.], who was bom from that [king's] queen Ratna/prahhd, 
ruled the earth for forty years less nine months, 

380. His ministers, who bore the names Sarvaratna, Jaya and Skandagwpta, 
obtained distinction by [erecting] Viharas, Caityas and by other [pious] works. 



TCDBISTHIBA IT. 



378. The legend of Pravaraseii&'s bodily 
aacension to heaven at the temple of Pra- 
vareSa was known already to Bilha^ in the 
B&me form as narrated in our passage. In 
Vikram. xviii, 28 he described the temple of 
Pravare£a as ' showing to this day a gap above 
resembling the gate of heaven {mtr^advara- 
patmam upariaAidraih), through which 1^'"g 
rravara bodily ascended to heaven.' 

In note iii. 860 sq. it has already been shown 
that the identical tradition attaches still at 
the present day to an ancient ruined gateway 
whion in all probability belonged to the 
Pravareia temple. On the site of the latter 
stands now the Zi&rat of BshL'-ud-din S&hib 
built with its remains. 

The words used by E. in our verse bear a 



ourions resemblance to those of Bilhapa, 
especially if we adopt the reading of A, 
ccAidraihi instead of ^iiara;^ of Ai. Is this 
resemblance due to reminiscence from the 
earlier E&vya on the part of K. ? 

379. I have pruerred catodrimiatiih of 
A, L to catuniUmtitk of A„ as only with the 
former figure we can obtain the total of 1328 
years for the reigns of the TaraAcas ii-viiL 
which is required by the theoretics basis of 
E.'s chronology; comp. notes on L 60, 6S 
and Dr. HtaizsoE's remarks, Ind. Ant, xviii. 
p. 9&. 

S80. The Tih&ra built by Skandagupta is 
clearly the SkandabKavanaviAdra mentioned 
vi 187 ; regarding the position of the latter, 
indicated Dy the modem Khand'bman in 
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OLahkhana- 
Nabekdb^itia 



Ytn>Hi«iHiBii n. 381. A minister of his was also Yajrmdra, the son of Jayendra, who made 
the village of Bhavacchda famous by the construction of Caityas and other 
[sacred buildings]. 

382. Among his chief mimsters were also Kumdrasena and others, who 
fixed tlie sandal-powder marks of their fame on the faces of the maidens [repre- 
senting] the quarters of the horizon. 

383. His son from [queen] PaAmavatl was Narend/rdditya, who bore a 
second name, Lahhhana, and who built the temple of Narendrasvdmin. 

384. Vajra and Kanaka, the sons of Vajrendra, distinguished by pious deeds, 
were his ministers and Vmahpralhd his queen. 

385. After establishing his own [special] office for the keeping of 
records, this strong-armed [ruler] ascended to heaven after [a reign of] thirtesa 
years. 

lANiDiTTA 386. Then his younger brother Emdditya became king, whom the people 

forthwith called by another name, Tunjma. 

387. His head which was formed like a shell and different from [that of 
all] beings, showed as unprecedented splendour as if the sun had been absorbed 
in the moon. 



S'riaagar, see the note on that passage. Aato 
the abbreviated form Skanda for Skandagupta, 
used bhimavat, compare my remarks on the 
names of other Katoir Vihiras, Notes on 
Oifk'mg, pp. 6, 9. 

By the 'monastSre de Je-je' which Ou-k'ong 
mentions in Ea^mir {Journal amt., 1896, vi. 
p. 364), may possibly be meant a Vihilra 
erected by Jaya. 

381. Bhavacchtia may be identified on the 
strength of the gloss Bhauccho written by 
A, with the modem Butt, a village situated 
in the Vular Pargapa, circ. 75 9' long. 
33° 64' lat. (marked as 'Boioo' on larger 
Survey map one mile to S. of 'Mir-San- 
grama'). 

883. The name Li^khana which A, writes 
with the Jihvimiiliya before hk, can be read 
clearly in the latter spelling on the obverse of 
a silver coin described by Gen. Ctokinoham, 
Later Indo-Scythiant, pp. 97. Ill and PI. vii. 
12. It shows the legend f^dj/n lahkhafia 
Udayaditya, read by C. 'R&ja LaUiaQa[?] 
Uda^&di^a.' Cunningham, though not re- 
cognizing the name as occurring also in our 
^sage, had rightly ascribed this coin to 
Eateur, on the ground of the striking re- 
semblance it bears 'in type and size and 

Eral fabric' to the unique coin of Deva 
Ehiligila (represented U, PI. vii 11). 
latter luler has been identified with the 



Ehlbldiila or Narendi&ditya I. of Bajat. i. 347 
(comp. note). 

There is a close connection between the 
type (' Sassanian Bust ') of these two coins and 
that of others bearing the names of Jabiila, 
Mihirakula, Hira^iyakula (?). Cunningham 
was thus fully justified in assuming that they 
all belong to rulers of the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, As the dominions of the latter in- 
cluded also Kaimir, it appears veij probable 
that by Lahldiai|ia-Naren(U&ditya of the B&jat. 
is meant the same king who calls himself 
Lahkhapa-Uday&ditya on the coins. 

As in the case of EAihkhila, so we have here 
an Indian appellation used by the side of the 
foreign name Lahkhatfa. Why this Indian 
name should have been differently recorded 
by E., is a question which our present 
materials do not permit us to answer. But it 
is certainly curious that coi>per coins closely 
resembling in type the coins of the above 
mentioned Ephthalite rulers actually show the 
name Nartnara (see Cunningham, I.e., p. 118 
and PI. ii. 12). 

386. Compare the similar expression 
used iii. 97 with reference to S'renhasena- 
Tufijina. 

887. The shell-shaped form of head is » 
point of beauty. The simile alludes to the 
resemblance between the shell and the moon 
as regards whiteness. 
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388. His Bword [dhdradhara) descended on the forests of his enemies' necks, RiNirim. 
while the eye-cavities of their -women were overflowing with water (tears). 

389. The fire of Lis glory, which was such as had never been witnessed 
before, when it entered the enemies' land, put streams of water in the eyes of 
[their] women, and laade the grass sprout in their mansions. 

390. When hh svoxi had attached itself to his hand, then there danced 
none but headless mpsfn in the force of his opponents. 

891. This [piiaf fe] i.if divine appearance had as wife a goddess of an inex- 
haustible power, the S'aUi of Yisnu, who had come to the earth under the name 
of Randramhhd. 

392. He namely had been a gambler in a former birth, and once on losing ;Legend of 
all his property to gamesters had fallen into desperation. 

393. Though prepared to throw away his Ufe he yet considered how he might 
gain something. G-amblers do not neglect [a chance of] profit, even to their very 
end. 

394. He desired to see on the Vindhya [mountain] the goddess Bhramara- 
vdsim, to see whom would not be fruitless, hoping [to obtain from her] the choice 
of a boon and feeling indifferent as to his own life. 

395. For the mortal who proceeds to her abode, [the way for] five Yojanas 
is indeed difficult to pass, since he is pierced by bees which have sharp stings, 
and by other [insects]. 

396. He wisely thought that it would not be difficult to provide a protection 
against these [bees], whose stings are [hard as] diamonds, for a body which was 
bound to be lost. 

397. He first covered his body with a metal armour, then with a buffalo's hide, 
and then put on a plaster of clay mixed with cow-dung. 

398. After he had dried the repeated layers of clay on his body in the rays 
of the sun, he [looking] like a moving clod of earth set out with a strong 
resolution. 

399. Leaving [behind him] the easy path along with the hope of life, he 
then entered a cave which was terrifying by its dense darkness. 

400. Thereupon there issued from the recesses multitudes of bees, deafening 
the ear by the sound of their wings, which resembled the noise of funeral 
music. 

386. The pun turns on the word dhdri- comp. references in P. W. under the latter 
dhara which means both a word and cloud. wora and aUo Bhrimari. 

891. The Sakti or active energy of Viwu 396. Geheimrath BShthnok sugeetta, 
is embodied in Xalfmi. MiUmgtt atiat., vii. p. 474, the emendation 

894. Bhramaravatini ia a form of Durgi puochS^Mfail^ for puaJiddyaih of the 1I9S., 
better Imown by the name Tmdkfavitird; " which have plenty of sharp stings." 
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EiNADim, 401. Those [bees] wioae eyes were affected by tlie dust [arising] from the 

dry coat of clay, could Lot attack with [full] force though they struck out to 
wound [him]. 

402. Those bees which had their eyes blinded by the dust, drew off; but the 
ever &esh [swarms] which flew forth, pierced the coat of clay. 

403. While he was proceeding for three Tojanas on the path, the armour of 
clay being pierced by these fierce [bees] was gradually destroyed. 

404. Thereupon arose a fearful and terrifying crackling noise from their 
striking incessantly at the buffalo's hide. 

405. After passing one half of the fourth Yojana he knew by the rattle that 
the bees were falling upon the metal armour. 

406. Then running with fall might he lost his war-armour, which was pierced 
through by the bees, but his mind did not lose its £rm resolve. 

407. When he was only a Gavyuti from the residence of the goddess, he, full 
of courage and resolution, ran on shaking off the bees with his arms. 

408. Then, with his body reduced to sinews and bones and stripped of his 
flesh by the bees, he reached the shrine of the godde£s, protecting his eyes with 
his firms. 

409. When the onslaught of the bees had ceased, and he saw the light, he 
fell down before the feet of the goddess as his life was about to escape. 

410. Then the goddess, in order to restore the little life there remained in 
him, gave him a fine body and touched his limbs with her hand. 

411. As soon as the touch of the goddess's hand dripping with nectar had 
restored his strength, he cast his looks about in [all] directions. 

412. The goddess of terrible appearance whom he had seen just on reaching 
the edge of the throne, that [goddess] he then saw no more. 

418. But, standing in a bower of creepers by the side of a lotus-pond, he saw 
a playful lotus-eyed young maiden. 

414. As an offering {argha) she carried the pearls of a necklace ; her body 
had been worahipped by Touth with precious bloBsoms of beauty, while his 
folded hands [appeared in the shape of] her swelling breasts. 

415. She had feet which were most charmingly [coloured] with red 
lac (yauduAonfiatt), which seemed to move with difficulty and which appeared 

412. L oonfiims the reading of A| punal^ pair of breasts which Touth makes sw^, 

against ^o^A^ the poet sees the folded hands of the 

414. The pearls are likened to the lice- worshipper, 

corns offered at worship before the statue of 416. The pun lies in the word ySvakahSn- 

Durea; thechanna which Youth bestows, to tum, which can be taken either as above 

the flowen which are thrown before it from {yavakma, S-tammtat, hariiiau) or as 'feeding 

the folded hands of the worahipper. In the on bailey' (jfitxtka iharo yayo^- A diet of 
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daily to perform austerities in their desire to see her face hidden by her BiNiDim 
breasts. 

416. With her undsrlip which was [red] like a shining [Ihdsvat) Bimba fruit ; 
with her black (Jcrsna) locks, with her moon-face, with her waist Hke that of a 
lion [hari), and with her graceful [iiva) figure, she seemed to unite all gods [in her 
person]. 

417. Seeing himself alone with this [maid] of faultless body in the bloom 
of youth, he was o y or 'jorae by love-desire, which knows not restraint on account of 
disparity [of birth]. 

418. Hiding hex isj accessibility under the abundance of her beauty's charms, 
she appeared to him in his thought an Apsaras, but not a goddess. 

419. Moved by compassion she spoke to him : " Long have you suffered on 
the way. Having recovered you shall choose at once, 0 dear one, a suitable 
boon." 

420. He said to her : " At the sight of you my pain has ceased. But how 
can you if you are not a goddess grant the choice of a boon ?" 

421. The goddess answered him : " What troubles your mind, my good 
friend? Whether I be a goddess or not, yet I can -let you choose a 
boon." 

422. Upon these words he made her promise to accede to his prayer, and then 
asked her, far exceeding the bounds [of propriety], for sexual union. 

423. She spoke to him : " 0 wrong-minded one, what improper pro- 
cedure is this of yours? Ask for something else, because I am Bhrcmara- 
vasini." 

424. Even when knowing her to be the goddess, his mind did not take heed. 
Who has [ever] suppressed desires which originate from other births ? 

425. He said to her : " If, 0 goddess, you care for your word to be true, 
fulfil my prayer. My desire is for nothing else." 

426. " For the peifdme (adhivasa) which becomes once attached to persons 
in a former [birth], remains irremovable in them even to the end, like that of 
sesamum-grains {tila)" 

427. " Be you a goddess or a charming woman, terrible also or beautiful,— 
as I have seen you before, just so you appear to me." 



barley is prescribed at certain vratas; comp. 
yavakakreehra in P. W. The slow movement 
of a lady's feet, often likened to the stepping 
of an elephant, is considered graceful ; comp. 
the expreuions gaje^amm, aUui^mani in 



416. The several compounds describing 
the goddess also contain the names of the 
gods Suiya {jthanat), K^f^a, Soma, Hari 
(India) and S'lva. 

426. The eqiraaaon adkiviu alludes to 
the MtoRo^, mentionad in vene 424. 
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^EAMAMm. 428. When he spoke this, she kaevi that his resolve was immovable, and 

acceded with the words ; " So it shall be in aaothei birth." 

429. " For those who are of the order of mortals, cannot tonch divine women. 
Therefore go, 0 you whose determination is strong," Having spoken these words, 
she disappeared. 

430. In the hope that he might obtain a [fresh] birth in union with the 
goddess, he then sacrificed his body £rom the end of a branch of the [sacred] fig- 
tree at Praydga. 

431. He was bom on earth as Bandditya, and she, who retained the recollec- 
tion of her former birth even in her mortal existence, as Randramhhd. 

432. The king of the Colas, Ratisem by name, when about to pay worship to 
the ocean, received her from the depth of the sea like a glittering string of pearls. 

433. From childhood her divine speech was noticed, and to youth she was an 
adornment. As worthy of a divine wooer, the king did not give her [in marriage] 
to rulers of the earth though they asked [for her]. 

434. "When he thns desired to give a refusal to the minister of Eing 
Ran&ditya, who had arrived on a mission, she herself declared this suit to be the 
best 

435. For this very reason she related her origin, and thereupon her father 
sent her in baste to the residence of his friend, the king of Kulvia. 

436. Bandditya went with joy to that not distant land, and after celebratii^ 
the marriage made her the presiding deity of his seraglio. 

437. As she was afraid of the touch of a mortal, she never touched him 
though his queen-in-chief, but deceived him through magic. 

438. She placed on the king's bed a phantom woman resembling her, and 
she herself went forth at night in the form of a bee. 

^^^^ho^^'" ^® ^^"'S * votary of S'iva built two temples, in his own name and in 

that of his wife, and had two S'iva-Hngas prepared by masons. 

440. When the event of the consecration was arranged for the next day, a 
certain astrologer who had arrived from abroad, reviled both these Lingas. 

441. He declared with fim conviction again and again that the interior of the 
two sculptured Lingas was fall of broken bits of stone and frogs. 

442. Then when the king felt bewildered as to what was to be done, and 
disconcerted over the obstacle against the consecration, the queen who was 
possessed of divine sight, said to him of her own accord : 

433. Begarding the land of the Colai, see OmnnNGHAM, Anc. Oeogr., p. 142, mi refer- 

notei. 800. ences from BrhattaihhitS, Ind. Ant, zsu. 

436. Silvia u the modern hill-district of p. 1B2. 
XuUu in the upper valley of the Bits ; comp. 436. Read m Ed. prahrtfo^' 
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Ui. " 0 king, once at the marriage of Parvati, PrajdpaH, who filled the Eanatity^ 
office of Purohita, brought his own divine image for purpose of worship from his 
store of sacriBcial implementa." 

Ui. "Then S'i^n when he saw that it was Vism's image which was being 
worshipped by him, t]!Oogj:ii it of no value, as it were, as it represented only the 
S'akti without S'im [liimself ]." 

445. " Thereupor; be (S'iva) put together into a lump the jewels which the 
invited gods and A?m'?-3 had brought as marriage presents, and thus formed 
himself a Linga famoi?? h the universe." 

446. " That image of Visnu and that Linga which S'iva had worshipped and 
which deserved to be woraliipped by the Creator (Prajapati) himself, came in the 
course of time into Biivona's possession." 

447. "The two images which Rdvana also worshipped, were long] at LaAka, 
and were at his death carried away by the monkeys." 

448. " The monkeys which lived on the Himalaya mountain, stupid as beasts 
are, after satisfying their curiosity, dropped the [images of the] two gods in the 
UUaramdnasa [lake] " 

449. " I already have had those two [Lingas] raised from that lake by 
skilful workmen. To-morrow you will certainly see them brought here." 

450. " Those two should [then] be consecrated " Thus spoke the q^ueen to 
the king, and retiring into the seraglio she addressed her thoughts to the demi- 
gods which move iu the air. 

451. These appeared at her mere thought, and, at the bidding of the goddess, 
raised the [images of the] two gods Hari (Visnu) and Eara (S'iva)Jfrom the water, 
and deposited them at the king's palace. 

462. In the morning the people seeing the [images of] Eara and Ndrayai),a 
covered with divine blossoms at the royal residence were utterly astonished, 

453-454. When the auspicious time [lagna) for the consecration was at 
hand, and when the king, being of the S'aiva persuasion {rrulhekara), was just 
preparing to consecrate first the [Linga of] Bmekara, the [image of] Bmor 
svdmin through the power of Ranaramhhd seated itself miraculously on the 
base (jpifha), after breakmg the sacred diagram {yantra), 

444. Yif^u is considered as an embodi- The name is found also in the Nilanytta, 

ment of S'iva's S'akti or ' energy ' ; comp. e.g. 910, 970, 1263. 

Fdyupw. xxT. 23 sqq. ; Kuma^. ii. iv. p. 46ti. 453-4S4. Compare for the stoiy here 

448. By Uttaramdnata is meant the related the explanations giveti in note iii. 

sacred Qaiiffirlake situated below the B. 850-351. 

gUciere of Mount Haramukh and popularly From the lesend related by K. it can be 

known as (?a^^/; see note i, 57. The same concluded that the shrines of Jio^^ia. and 

designation is given to this lake in the Hara- Saiyuvimm were within or near the city of 

mukutamShatmya and Saracar, iv. 67 sqq. S'rinagar and at no great distance from each 
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455. When thereupon the qneen with a wish of testing its power placed pro- 
perty at its disposal, that self-created [image of Visnu] directed itself the grant of 
various villages by its worshippers. 

456-4-58. In the mind of some people there survives even to this day [another] 
version, namely, that there lived a magician [siMla] called jBra^wnan, under the 
disguise of a waterman ; that the queen recognizing [his true character] made him 
consecrate those two [images] ; that finding himself recognized he moved through 
the air after consecrating the Rane^vara [Linga] and effected the consecration 
of Eanasvdmiii in a secret manner ; but that he was noticed by the people to have 
placed himself on the base {ptha) in an Avatara. 

459. In honour of this magician who was the very image of Brahman and 
the foremost of the philosophers (brahmamd), the queen caused the exceedingly 
splendid [hall called] Brahmam^nda'pa to he erected. 



other. That of Bantsa is not mentioned again. 
The temple of JZanojuamtn, however, appears 
to have enjoyed greater celebrity, and some of 
the references permit us to trace its approxi- 
mate position. K.'s mention in v. 394 of a 
visit ]Mkid to Rat^v&min by Cakravannan's 
queen in the month of M&ffha, which is the 
time for the greatest snowfall in the Valley 
and, therefore, least suitable for travelling, 
shows that the shrine must have been withm 
easy reach from the palace. lhSnka)).tlm.\\\. 
68, Mafikha, Kalhana's contemporary, refers to 
his father's worship of Rapasvimin, and 
Jonar&ja in his commentary distinctly 
describes the latter as ' Snpravaraptra- 
pradJianadevata.' 

Jonariia in his own chronicle, 872, has 
further left us the notice, that Zain-ul- 
'abidin carried the canal called Jainagahga on 
which his new 'town' Jainanagan was bmlt, 
' as far Rapasvbnin.' As Jonar&ja indicates 
in verse 870 with laudable accuracy the 
Praiywimagari and Amartiapwra, i.e. the 
E&r*parvat and .^burher (see note i. 287), as 
the extreme limits of Jainanagan, it is clear 
that this canal is identical with the one now 
called Laehfn Kid (Skr. *Lakfmikuly&) which 
brings the water of tiie Suid river via Ambur- 
her mto the quarters of Naushahr and San^ 
Darw&za. The latter lies immediately to the 
W. of the H&r*parvat. The canal continues 
hence its southerly direction to the Jbna' 
Matjid and ultimately empties itself into the 
M&r canal near the bridge called £i>i' Sadal. 

If it could be proved that the present 
termination of the Lach*^ Kul is the same 
which Jonsr&ia (f 1469 i.D.) knew in the time 
of Zain-ul-'&oidin, I should be inclined to 
identify with the Rapasvlmin the ruin of an 
ancient temple which lies in iiie comer formed 



by the Mar and Lach^m Kul. It owes its 
partial preservation to the fact that it has 
been utilized by the Muhammadans as the 
Ziarat of Pir Hiji Muhammad $&hib. Besides 
the walls of a raised octagonal cella and the 
stairs leading to its two doors, the enclosing 
waU^ and the gateways of the ancient court- 
yard are yet standing. The building has not 
been noticed in any of the papers dealing 
with the remains of the ancient architecture 
of Kaimir. 

If the Laoh'm Kul ended in old days 
further N. in the branch which flows into tne 
Dal lake near the Bufkadal, we might look 
^or the Ranasv&min among the numerous 
ruins of ancient temples found about the 
Mosque of M&din S&hib in the N. part of 
Sangin DarwOza. 

P. Slhibr&m in his Tirthat. briefly refers to 
the ' Raijasv&miviflnu,' as situated to the W. of 
the H&r*parvat without giving any further 
hint as to its position. 

406. The image is called mwMhuhi, 
because it is traced back dkectly to Praj&pati 
and was not made by man. 

406-466. I have translated kun^iad^tt, 
a word not otherwise known to the dictionaries, 
by ' waterman ' on the ground of its evident 
etymology. The meaning 'procuress, go- 
between^ given by the Koias (see P.W.)tOT 
the fern, kumbhadari does not stand in the 
way of this explanation. The water-oanying 
for Brahman lamilies is done to this day in 
Kaimir by low-caste Kjattriyas and their 
women. The latter having access to the 
households, might have as weU earned the 
reputation mdicated by the meaning of the 
Kotos, as e^. the barber's wives ; comp . nipiK 
in P. W. Th6 feminine kumbhaddil, vui 1728, 
seems to designate a low-class servant. 
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460. TMs [royal] couple built the [temples of] Bmaramhhanvdmin and 
Bandramlhadeva and a Matha for Pasiipata [mendicants] on the hill of Pradyumna. 

461. This [king] also estahlished a faultless hospital {drogyasdld) for the 
healing of sick people and in order to ward off a danger [threatening] his queen 
Sendmulchi. 

462. He built at the village of Smharotdkd a [temple of] Mdrtanda which 
became famous every^vlwre under the name of Ranapurasvamin, 

463. Another -wife of that King Amrtaprabhd built [a shrine of] Amrteivara 
on the right side of Foine^a. 

464. She also placed a fine statue of Buddha in the Yihara which had been 
built by a wife of Eing Meghavahana called Bhinnd. 

465. That goddess (Ranaiambha) once granted to the king who was devoted 
to her and full of sympathy, the magic spell [called] Hatahharaj which gave 
command over the under-world. 

466. After obtaining this spell, which she had granted in order that the 
possession of her should not be fruitless for him, he realized for many years the 
aims of his desire. 

467. After undergoing severe austerities at Tstihdpatha, he went to NanMHld 
and had the benefit of the magic power of the spell during many years. 



460. By Pradyumnamurdhan is meant the 
SarikSparvata or Har'parvat in S'rinsgar 
(see note iii. 339-349). It is also frequently 
referred to by the name Pradyummp.\ha, 
Pradyummgiri, Pradyunrnaitkhara and similar 
designations ; comp. vii, 1616 ; Vikram. zviii. 
15; Jonar. 687, 870; l^nv. i. 631; iL 88; 
Mahadevamahatmya, ii. 7, and Sarikdmah,, 
patsim. The latter text does not furnish an 
explanation of the name. But Somadeva in 
the Kathas. Ixxiii. 109 alludes to a story which 
would connect the hill with the love of XJ^i 
and Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna. 

The E. slope and foot of the hill is now 
covered by extensive buildings, including 
Sar^, connected with the famous Muham- 
madan shrines of Muqaddam S&hib and 
Akhun MuUfl Shfth. These probably occupy 
the sites of earlier Hindu structures such as 
the Ma^ha referred to in our verse. The text 
leaves it doubtful as to whether the two 
temples mentioned here were also situated on 
this nill or elsewhere, 

463. The position of SivAaroUika is un- 
known, and no mention is found elsewhere 
of the temple dedicated there to Vi^QU in his 
form of M&rtaifda or the inn. Cunningham, 
misled by an erroneous interpretation of our 
text and the verse iv. 192, had endeavoured 
to make out that the temple here mentioned 



is identical with the central shrine of the 
famous temple at Mdrtaiyd, and that Lalita- 
ditya only built the enclosing courtyard of the 
latter (see J.A.S.B., 1848, pp. 269 sqq.). 
FEsanssoN, Ind. Arch., p. 289, nas already on 
general and architectural grounds rejected 
this view, which has no support whatever in 
the plain words of the Chronicle. 

468. I am unable to trace any further 
notice of the AmfUhara here mentioned or 
of the Vih&ra of Bhinni referred to in the 
next verse. 

467. It is not quite certain which localitiea 
are meant here. Nandwild is probablv a site 
connected with the legend of ^fandin, located 
on Mount Haramulnita; comp. note on 
Nandikfetra, i. 36. According to tne Nilamata, 
w. 1061 sq(^., Nandin was produced by S'ilid* 
from pulverized rocks (silo) and performed hia 
austerities in the lake named after him while 
holding a large rock (iild) on his head. On 
the other hand it may be noted that Nandi- 
iild is the name given to the modem village 
of Na^hil in the Hamal Pargapa, 74° §i' 
long. 34° 16' lat., by the Titaitdmihatmm, 
xxiv. 82 ; but no sanctity attaohes to tliis 
place. 

In the direction of the sacred Mount Harar 
mukuta points abo the other name ^fOu- 
patha, by which is probably meant the locality 
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RiDiDim. 4S8. Gathering unbroken confidence from dreams and supernatural marks he 

proceeded to the cave of [the demon] Namitci after passing through the water of 
the Oandrabhagd. 

469. While the cave -was open during twenty-one days, he led the citizens 
into it and thus first made them partake in the lo?e of the Daitya- women. 

470. Thus having ruled the earth for three hundred years, this king obtained 
the sovereignty over the under- world together with an end which deserved to be 
praised as [implying] final hberation {nirvana). 

471. When the king with his retinue had gone to the company of the Daitya- 
women, that queen who was Yisnu's S'akti, went to the 'White Island' 
{S'vetadvipa). 

472-473. Among the numerous royal families there have been two families, 
and in them only two kings, who showed to perfection ntmost care for [their] 

subjects: [these were] Bandditya of the Gonanda, family and Udirm of the 
Eaghu [race], who even had their happiness in another world shared by their 
subjects. 

ViiuuiiDiTYA. 474. The son of this [king] who had conquered the universe by his valour 
(tt'fcrflmo), was Vikramaditya, who built the [shrine of S'iva] Vikrameivara and 
whose power was like that of Trivikrama (Visnu). 

475. This king, who was Indra's equal, protected the earth for forty-two yeara 
along with his ministers Brahman and Oalana. 

476. Brahman built the Brahmamatha, and Qalana, who destroyed the evil- 
doers {linadufkrtah), had a Yihaxa constructed under the name of his wife 
jRatnavaft. 

BiiiDim. 477. After this king there ruled his next eldest brother, the powerful Bdliditya 

who tormented opposing rulers. 

478. His glory {pratdjia) brought tears into the face (or mouth) of his 
enemies' wives and thus caused excessive thirst, as if [it had made them] drink the 
salt sea. 

479. Even to this day there stand in the eastern ocean his triumphal columns 
whioh seemed to have been brought [by him] as poles for [measuring] the 
Tu&thomable sensations of his enemies' minds. 

referred to in the M/a>7wfa, ]081, m PaOe- Bloomfield'e paper in JA.0.8., 189], pp. 143 
hara iffa^ The lattw place is identified by a sqq., may be consulted, is supposed to form a 
gloss to another pusage, 1208, with the part of patala or the infernal regions. By 
modem hamlet of Mmaridanjli" 66' long, the Cantfrai%d probably the Cin&b is meant. 
34° 19' lat., in fhe lit Pargava, from vliich 468. The correct reading prajiefya, r»- 
the ascent on the Haramnkuia pilgrimage quired by the context, is supplied byL; A 
begins. pravifya. 

468. The care of the demon iVomiiei re- 470. L reads "^afunaiAydfHaaconjeotureiy 
gliding whoae part in early mythology Prof, restored in Bd. for "gal&riMjf&it of A. 
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480. Subduing tbe Va/'ikdlas by the hook of his power, he founded a hospice Baladitya. 
[jand§mya) called Kalamhi for the accommodation of Kasmirians. 

481. In Madavardjya iu Ea§mir he founded for Brabmans the Agrahara of 
Bhedara, which wa3 distinguished by its wealth. 

482. His wife Bimbd whose lips were [red] like the Bimba fruit, built at 
Aristotsddam the [shrine of] S'iva Bimhesuara which removed the people's 
misfortune (arisla). 

483. The three brothers Khanhhn, S'atrughna and Malava, who were his 
ministers, built a Majlja, a temple and an embankment [setu). 

484. This king had a daughter called Anangakkhd whose beauty was a 
wonder of the worM, and who was like the glitter of the moon on the ocean of 
love. 

485. An astrologer of unerring knowledge, after seeing in the presence of her 
father this gazelle-eyed maiden and the marks she bore, declared clearly : 

486. "Your son-in-law will obtain the rule of the earth. Verily with you 
ends the sovereignty of those from the race of Gonanda." 

487. Thereupon the king, who did not wish the sovereign power [to go] to the 
descendants of his daughter, endeavoured to defeat fate by human effort. 

488. Thinking that if she were given to some one not of royal blood, she 
would not carry away the sovereignty, he did not give the maid [in marriage] to 
any prince. 

489. He then made Dwlabhavardhana, an ofScial [in charge] of the fodder 
for horses (aivaghdsahdyastha), his son-in-law, being solely guided by his good 
looks. 

490. The king did not know that he was really born to the throne, [being 

480. I do not know which people is meant the place on my behalf in 1891, could not 
by the Vahkilas. discover ancient remains there. 

481. Bheilara can be safely identified with 483. By tetu also a bridge might be 
the present Bid'r, a large village in the Bring meant. 

Parga^a, 76° 20' long. 33° 35' lat. In the 489. The fodder for horses in S'rinagar is 
centre of the village there is a mound which brought chiefly by boats from the neighbour- 
was j^ointed out to me in September, 1601, as ing lakes and marshes, in which suitable 
the site of an ancient temple. Carved slabs grasses and waterplants grow in abundance, 
are said to have been extracted from it. In This produce is State property, and a tax is 
the neighbouring village of Hftngalgund, which levied to this day by a special employ^ on 
contains a large Brahman colony, an ancient the people who live by collecting and selling 
DurgA image is worshipped under the name it. Possibly the term asvaghatakdyattAa it to 
of Si4a Dm. be understood in this special meaning.— 
Regarding Maiamr&jya, see note ii. 16. Gkheunrath Bohtlingk proposes in Milcmga 

482. The gloss of Aj renders Ariftotsi- aaiat., vii. p. 474, for ta r&patarti the very 
dana by Batto^ina, which is in all probability acceptable emendation turupatdih ; the mean- 
intended for the name of the modem village ing remaini the sane. 

of Satftun, situated in the M&nch*hdm Par- 400. The Sdrkofa Nsga is mentioned by 

gu»a, 74° 3d' long. 34° 4' lat. (not marked in the Nilatwta, 901, in the beginning of the 

Atlas of India '). P. K&ii Ram, who visited list of EaMr Nips along mm Nila, Yboki, 
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BiLADiTTA the son] of the Naga Kdrhota who had cohabited with his mother when she 
took her purifying bath. 

491. Pate, in fact, as if it wished to triumph, bestows fortune just on that 
person whom those, who think themselves wise, persist in considering as unfit. 

492. The Sun which on setting out of jealousy ignores the planets and deposits 
his light in the fire, because he sees fitness in the unequal,— he does not under- 
stand destiny and deserves to be laughed at. Let alone the fire indeed ! Even 
the lamps which it kindles, can at its will make, the world forget the sun. 

493. BuTlalhavardhana with a mind bent on success, pursued a politic conduct 
and attracted the eyes of everybody. 

494. In the course of time his father-in-law distinguished him, as he was 
spreading light by his intellect (^prajTtd), by the name Prajmdiiya, and made him 
the master of a fortune resembling that of Kuhera. 

495. But the princess, made overbearing by the excessive love of her parents 
and the intoxication of youth, did not show proper regard towards him. 

496. The company of unrestrained women, pleasures, youths, above all 
the parental house, the mild disposition of her husband, — what was there not 
to interfere with her proper conduct ? 

497. AnaiigaWkhd was gradually enticed [into an intrigue] by the minister 
Khankha, who through the familiarity [produced] by continual sight, entered into 
her heart. 

488. Then in the enjoyment of the pleasures of a secret love, she lost shame, 
fear and regard and increased her boldness from day to day until she became 
quite absorbed in him. 

499. The minister through his gifts and influence got her attendants under 
his power and conducted himself with her in the seraglio as it pleased him. 

500. And the wise Durhlhavardhana discovered by degrees the ruin of her 
moral character by the appearance of indioations of her aversion. 

501-605. For a vnfe who has sold her mind to [illicit] love, generally 
betrays the change [brought about] by the intrusion of the demon of immorality. 

Tftkf&ka. He seems to luve been worshipped Tirthai, at the village of Ut^ (Skr. Utraia) 

m different localities. The Karkota N&ga in the Kut'h&r Pargapa, 76" 22' long, 83" 43' 

which gave the name to the K&rkotadraAfa lat.; this spring may be alluded to in £iiracar. 

(see notes iiL 297 ; viii. 1596) was probably x. 

supposed to reside in one of the smaU 492. The sun when setting is supposed 

mountain lakes on the To^'maidftn Pass, to deposit its Ught into the keeping of the 

leading to Loh*rin. He is referred to in fire. 

Four^ChroD. 114 and the TirVuu. (Bangil 494. A»um>° A L is evidently only a 

Pargai)>), and has left his name to this day on wrong spelling for kauber', explained by EJ. 

the mountain ridge Kikodar over whioh that pronunoiation. , 

route leads. 497. L has taihprayujyata as emended in 

Another Elrkofa Klga is mentioned in the Ed. 
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Among her companions she smiles secretly; her colour ctanges wten she sees her Bitioim 

husband ; getting up quite unexpectedly she looks with a smile on the roads ; when 

her husband is angry she indicates contempt by movement of her brows, eyes and 

chin; when he uses harsh words, she looks down with a smile; she cares nothing 

for those whose character is like his, but enjoys the praise of his opponents ; when 

noticing that he wishes to enjoy himself with her, she engages in a conversation 

with her companions ; when he kisses her she bends down her neck; she does not 

yield her body to his arms ; in hie love-embrace she shows no pleasure, and on his 

bed she feigns to be asleep. 

606. jDurlahhavardhana, whose body became thin with fears as to his wife's 
hidden wickedness, on one occasion entered the seraglio at night. 

507. He found his wife overpowered by sleep which is easily bionght 
on by the exertions of love-play, and fixed aa it were on the body of her 
paramour. 

508. Her deep breathing from which flurry had not [yet] died away and which 
made her swelling breasts heave, indicated that they had just at that time 
indulged in sexual enjoyment. 

509. When he saw her who in this condition might have caused the anger 
even of a stranger and who would even [then] not have had a claim to forbearance, 
he flamed up in wrath. 

510. While he was wishing to strike her in fury but was yet held back by 
reflection, he felt as if he had relieved himseK by striking her repeatedly. 

511. Then this excess of rage, tumultuous like the ocean, was with difSculty 
cahned by the tide of his reflection. 

512. Honour be to him who overcomes the strong choleraic disease {vifueiM) 
brought on by the poison of jealousy. Who but he is to be considered the fore- 
most of the self-controlled ? 

513. He thought ; " Fie on these miserable [women] who are the slaves of 
their active passions and devoid of reflection, and who quickly drag men down [to 
heU]." 

514. " That [thing] which is called ' woman,' is the object of a sense, like 
the other objects of senses {indriyirtha). As such they are common to all. 
Why should self-controlled persons feel angry about them?" 

515. " Who can restrain women who are fickle by nature ? Or by restraining 
them what is [to be got], worth remembering for wise men ? " 

516. " If the sense of honour (tnina) of two [men] in love-passion displays 

614. /ninyorY^ is used in the meaniiif of (rupa, fobda, giuidlia, raw, spar£a); 'itii' 
vitai/a of which the Nyljaj&atra knows five is supposed in our passage to be the sixtL 
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BiLiDiTYA itself like the wrangling of two dogs which are beut on the same thing, then what 
dishonour [avamdna) could be gtealer than this ?" 

517. "Why should men of sense feel, as it were, self-interested attachment 
for gazeUe-eyed [women] ? How can one think thib [attachment] to others right 
when it is improper even to one's own body ?" 

518. "If this [woman] appears to me deserving of death because she has 
caused [me] agitation, then why forget the love-passion which is the root of this 
tree of agitation ? " 

519. " How is the tree of passion which sends its roots down to the seven 
hells, to be uprooted, if the hatred which is the soil [for itB growth], is not 
destroyed ? " 

520. " He who by judgment once triumphs over hatred difficult of attack, 
destroys in half a minute indeed even the name of passion." 

621. " Eecognizing by divine mtuition this remedy, which must be declared 
[for the benefit] of those who are subject to passions, one should overcome 
jealousy. Passion then vanishes of its own account in [all] directions." 

522. After he had thus reflected, he wrote these words on the border of 
Khanhha's dress ; " Remember that you have not been slain, though deserving 
of death." 

523. Then when Burldbliavardhana had left without having been noticed by 
any one, the minister awaking saw and read those written words. 

524. In view of the kindness shown by him who had spared his life, Khaiikha 
then banished inaAgafefeTid from his mind and instead thought how to requite this 
kindness. 

525. While he searched for suitable means to return this kind act, anxiety 
entered his mind, but not the five arrows of love ; the attention of his eyes was 
absorbed by sleeplessness, but never by the princess. 

526. At that time Bdldditya, that [prince] of splendid deeds, reached 
the world of him whose forehead is adorned by the young moon (S'iva), after 
having been a jewel at the head of royalty for thirty-seven years less four 
months. 

527. When this last descendant of his family died after having previously 
lost Ms [male] issue, the Oonania race became an object of pity Like a lotus-pond 
in which first the lotus-flowers have been pressed down by elephants and afterwards 
their stalks torn out by the violent irruption of a flood of water. 

528. Then that [minister] to show his gratitude in some way, removed 
the obstacles crested by the dissent of the chief ministers, and according to 

693. The correct reading tan drffva U fumished by L. 
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usage performed high above the head of the king's son-in-law the holy and BiiiDim. 
desired coronatioa rite {ahhiseka) with sacred water poured out from golden jars. ' 

529. When this king, begotten by the [Naga] Karltoia, supported the earth 
with his large arms which were marked by lines of light [proceeding] from the 
small pearls set in his diadem, and [resembling] the tops of serpents' hoods, — the 
multitude of golden lotuses in the wreath which adorned him, attracted glances 
from the corners of the beaming eyes of the serpent, who felt joy in the love 
of his kinsman. 

530. Then tho earth, gliding away from the pnre race of King Gmanda, 
rested on the still purer family of the Kdrhta Naga, like the river of the 
immortals (Cranga) when, descending from its bending course in heaven with which 
it has long been familiar, [it proceeds] to the diadem of S'ambhu (S'iva), the lord 
of the three worlds. 



Thus eads tlie Third Tar&iiga of the Rajatarangini, composed by Kalliana, the son of 
the illustrious miiiiBter of Kasmir, Lord Canpaka. 

Colophon. A note found before the Colo- period of the reigns described in TaraAga iii. 

phon in A and L gives the total number of The Poona MS., however, gives this, as 

verses in the iii, Tarafiga as 536. This is already stated by Dr. Hultzsch, Ind. Ant, 

C" ably only an error of reckoning, just as the xviii. p. 99, in the verse : saikcTuuiavatiicatra 

e 1069 given here as the total of verses var(dndih satapancakah | data mdaaica saikihd 

for the first three TaraAgas. According to gatddaiasu rqjasu \\. As the text of this MS. 

the numbers shown before the Colophons is certainly derived from A, I can see in this 

of these Tarsfigas the total ought to be verse only a recent addition probably made 

1079. by the owner of one of the intermediate 

A and L have no entry showing the total copies. 
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1. May that body of the .Immovable (S'iva)— from which there is no 
separate existence {vitavyatirehf!), which is iiflited witli the body of Parvati and 
which knows no obstacles, remoTO inisfortunes from you [who are] in this [world], 
—[the body of him] on whose hair-knot the serpent also seems to embrace the 
form of its own female as it entwines its body with the plaited hair [of Parvati], 
which resembles in its falls and its dark splendour the body of a female snake. 

2. This king who had received from one family both the earth and a 
princess, entered in the course of time into the possession of treasures and sons. 

3. The king's wife whose fault had been kept secret by her husband and 
whose dignity proved equal to her good fortune, built the Anmgahhavana 
Vihaia. 

4. A son of the king called Malhuna considering the shortness of his life 
predicted by an astrologer built, while yet a boy, the [shrine of Visnu] 
Malhanasvdmin. 

5. The king bestowed on Brahmans after paying them honours, the [village 
of] Candragrdma in [the neighhourhood of] the castle of Pdrevisoka and other 
[places]. 

6. Having consecrated at S'rinagari the [shrine of] Visnu Dwlabhasv&min, 
this lord of the earth died after [a rule of] thirty-six years. 

7. Then his son the wise Burlahhaka, bom from Queen Anaiiga[lekha], ruled 
the earth like [another] Indra. 

8. As he had been declared by his mother the son of his maternal grand- 



6, The name Pdrmicht, which designates 
here and in vi. 130; viii. ^194 perhaps a small 
territorial division, means literally "beyond 
the ViAoki." Viiokd is the name oi the 
modem Veiau, a considerable stream which 
risei near the Konsar N&g (Kiamasarag) Lake 
on the Pit Fantstl ranee, and after an 
easterly and then northerly course joins the 
VitsBti at Gambhirasaiiigama below Vy'brir: 
comp. ViOKi, i. p. 297. The NiUtmata, S71 
sqq., identifies the river with Lakfini andgivei 
a stoTT accounting for its name ("free from 
rain"); see also w, 380, 491, 1031, etc., and 
Sriv. 1. 226, 228; Earacar. iv. 62; xii. 85; 
VitaitSmdMtmya, ii. 17 iqq'» etc. 



The position of CandragrSma and of Part- 
viickakota, ' the castle of P&reviioka,' cannot 
be traced now. Plreviioka may possibly 
have been the name of that part of the 
Div*sar district which lies to the E. of the 
Vetau. 

6. The position of the Durlabhammin 
temple, as well as of the other building 
mentioned in the account of this reign, is 
vmknown. 

Regarding the use of the form Snnagan for 
S'rinagara, see note i, 104. 

8, As B&l&ditya died without male issue, 
the functions prescribed for a son by religious 
law devolved naturally on hit daughter's son 
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father, being the danghter'a son, he toot the name Pratajpdditya pL] in accordance p^'J?^^""*jj 
with the usage of that [grandfather's] family. 

9. His minister Hanumat, the son of Uda (or Oda ?\ whose good fortune was 
•approved by the pious, founded Agraharas on obtaining wealth from Aidabida 
(Knlera). 

10. This strong-armed king, whose glory (jpratdpa) tormented Ms enemies, 
bnilt the town of Pratq'xi'p'ura, which rivalled tbe city of Indra. 

11. In his land, which was full of merchants of different wares come from 
all regions, there lived a merchant called Nona from the RauUtahi country. 

12. That virtuous man built the Nonamatha, most eminent for its religious 
merit, for the accommodation of Brabmans bom in the Bauhita land. 

13. Once the king invited him in a friendly way to the royal palace, and MurUge of Nmn- 
honoured him for one day with polite attentions such as befit a king. 

14. When the king with kindness inquired in the morning as to his being 
comfortable, he said that the soot from the lamps had caused him headache. 

15. When thentho king was once in turn invited by him, and stopped at that 
[merchant's] house, he saw [there] at night lamps formed of jewels {manidipilcd). 



drapnbka. 



as trell as the inheritance ; comp. e.g. Maim, 
ix. 181 B<}q. 

The mixed metal coins bearing the legend 
Sndvrlabhaieoa, described by Cttnningham 
in Com ofMtd. India, p. 43 (PI. iii. 7), belong 
in all probability not to Durlabhaka-Pratapl- 
ditya 11., but to his father Durlabhavardhana. 
The name of the former is found in the form 
Sripratdpa on copper coins of two varieties 
which have been described I.e., p. 44, and 
figured PI. iii. 10, 11. [0. attributes errone- 
ously the second variety to Lalitaditya, whom 
owing to some misapprehension he believes 
to have borne also the name of Pratipaditya], 

CuNNiNOEAM, l.c, p. 38, has expressed the 
belief that the long of India named Tu-lo-pa, 
who according to the Chinese Annals (A. 
RiMUSAT, Nouv. Milanges asiat, i. p. 212) 
was between the years a.d. 627-649 charged 
with having the envoys of Ki-pin (Kabul) con- 
veyed to their own country, was the same as 
BurlabkavaTdhana. Assuming the identifica- 
tion Tu-lo-pa=Durlabha to be correct, it still 
remains doubtful whether this ruler or his son 
IhirMhaka (or Durlabha, see iv. 44) is meant 
here. According to K.'b Chronology the above 
period is divided between the reigns of these 
two kings. 

8. The word Au^a, rendered above by " son 
ot U(Ja," is of doubtful meamng. 

10. h'otapapura is identified in the gloss 
of A, with the modem Tdpar, a considerable 
village of the Kruhin Pargai^a situftted on 



the high road from Yarahamuk to S'rinagar, 
74° 34' long. 84» 12' lat. This identification 
is confirmed by viii. 820, where Pratipapm-a is 
mentioned as lying on the route of Sussala's 
retreat from S'rinagar to Lohara (via VarSr 
hamula), and by Foiu^th Chron. 820, where the 
name occurs in connection with that of the 
neighbouring Parga]()a of B&ngil. 

When visiting 'Tipar in Sept., 1892, 1 found 
close to the road between the Ziarats of Sayid 
Nizto-ud-din and Vater Bftba Sahib two large 
ruined mounds, covered with" fragments of 
ornamented coliunns, pediments, etc. In the 
walls of the second Zi&rat there was a large 
number of ancient carved slabs. Most of 
these remains have since been utilized in the 
construction of the new carriage road. The 
local tradition knows of the existence of an 
old town at this site which it ascribes to a 
King Tan'dat (Pratftpiditya f ). 

11. The name SauMtaka or Bauhita is, 
perhaps, the same as Rohitaka mentioned by 
Albertiiii, India, i. pp. 308, 316, as the name of 
' a fortress in the district of Multtai^hich is 
now deserted '; comp. also P. W., 8.v. The name 
occurs also in the Lakkha Ma^4aI inscription, 
edited Epigr. Ini., i. pp. 10 sqq. Ptof. Biihler, 
upon a suggestion oi Dr. Burgess, there pro- 
poses the identification of Bauhitaka with 
the modem Bohttik town and district to the 
N.W. of Delhi. _ 

16. A lamp is meant in which a «hinmg 
jewel takes the place of the burning wick. 
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16. Astonislied by Via exttavagance and such wealth, he then remained as an 
honoured [guest] in thai sarae [bowse]. 

17. Once he ftspied in tKe liouse that [merchant's] wife, the illustrious 
NarendraprabKa, whose body was charming, and whose face was like the moon, 

18. In her appeared to be emhodied the feast of love and the feast of the 
household, her breasts representing full cups, and her well-shaped thighs {sadwvaP) 
giving charms. 

19. When he saw this [lady] of faultless body, who in the privacy of her 
residence moTed about freely, desire befell him. 

20. She too, when her companions pointed him out [to her], turned her face 
a little and looked at the beloved of the eanh with her eyes the [corners] of 
which extended to the ears. 

21. Whether [it waa] on account of the love-bond of a previoua biith or 
through the command of Kama, by that same look she filled his soul with devote 
attachment. 

22. Though he had not touched her, he felt as if she who was like the nectar 
of bliss, were fixed [in him] even to the very marrow. 

23. After hiding her body for a moment behind a pillar of the hotiae, she 
moved on, looking again and again at the king with her face turned backwards. 

24. Having lost his heart to that graceful [lady] to such an [extent], the king 
dowly returned to his palace, his eyes glancing sidewise full of care. 

25. While his eyes were there absorbed in the imagination of her form, his 
body became reduced, as well as his affection for his seraglio. 

26. He reflected : " Alas, the misfortune, that in the garden of my mind there 
has grown that evil-producing poison-tree called passion I " 

27. " 0 that lucky course of love, which defeating reason has driven off as 
enemies judgment and other [mental qualities] which befriended [me] ! " 

28. " Whence [arises] that irresistible change of righteous conduct in me, who, 
as king, must be virtuous and afraid of slander 7 " 

29. "If the king himself take away the wives of the subjects, who else 
ghould punish trespass of the law ? " 

80. While the king reflected in this manner he could not forget either the 
line [of conduct] which the virtuous should follow, or that long-eyed [lady]. 

31. When the merchant heard the story from the people, he kind- 

18. udunShitmiihrami may be dinolved compound, an allnsion to a sacrificial fewt, at 

nther u indicated bj A, imtau tSv vru, which cups (kalaSa or kumbha) and duni gnu 

lab/a/Sm dkito vibAratiu yayS, or ^rwtyi oMto (PaniCTim Dactylon) are lued. The latter « 

yo nSAnrnuu, tatubiti. The compound, if alio worn in the hair of women ; comp. 

taken in the latter sense, contains, as well as KumSmtKMihava, vii. 14. 
the aiprasaion fimdhiaMi' of the otbeT 
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heartedly spoke tius in private to the [king], whose illness had become knovra, and pg^^'fp^^'u 
who was near to death : 

32. "You have [uow] reached such a state, why do you [let yourself] be 
restrained by the law ? There is nothing that a man may not do when life is at 
stake." 

33. "Even of those whose opinions are desired by the wise on doubtful 
questions of law, it is hnown that they abandoned restraint in such circumstances," 

34. " Besides, it is not right to neglect one's body for the sake of glory. 
Far-spread fame is no ftlixir for the ears of those who are dead." 

35. "Do not conaider me. For in youi cause, 0 king, no account need be 
taken even of my life. What need be said about mere objects of the senses ? " 

36. " If even after Ibis declaration you do not accept her, then you should take 
her from a temple as a dancing girl put [there] by me on account of her skill in 
dancing." 

37. Thus prompted by that [merchant] and by his own powerful love-passion, 
he first felt shame, but then reluctantly accepted the beautiful-eyed one. 

38. Eemoving the levity of such conduct by noble works, Queen Narendra- 
[prabhd] built the illustrious [shrine of] Nureucbekara. 

39. And in course of time the wife of the king bore, through the subjects' 
merits, a son called Candrupida, jwst as the earth [produces] a treasure. 

40. His bright virtues removed the blot of his descent, just as rubbing with 
the touchstone [removes] the impurity attaching to a jewel when it comes from the 
mine. 

41. The gathering of the clouds produces clear water from the intensely 
impure smoke ; from the rock consisting of a mass of blunt stones is produced the 
very sharp iron. Moreover, the shining fire takes its origin from the thoroughly 
dull water. In truth, the character of the great does by no means conform to the 
place of their birth. 

42. Subsequently she bore the king also a [second] son, Tirapia, and then 
Mukt<Jpi4a, whose name [ought to have been] Avimuktdpi4cL. 

48. These sons of rratdpddiiya, [namely] Gmd/ripia and the other [twg], 
were also well known by the names of Fajraditya, Udaydditya and Lalitaditya. 



38. Yerses 39-43 bare been translated by 
Prof. BiiHLBR, Ind. Ant, ii. p. 105. 

42. Muktapl^a mi^ht be interpreted 
to mean 'be whose diadem is taken off.' 
Hence K., bearing in mind the greatness 
of this ruler, says 'his name ought to have 
been Avimuktipida.' The proper translar 
tion of Mukt&pida is, however, 'he whose 



diadem contains pearls.' See Prof. BiiEUB, 

1.0. 

43. By a misinterpretation of tills verse, 
Wilson, History, p. 43, made out ttiat Prat&- 
p&ditya had seven sons — an error into which 
Troyer and Lsssen have followed him. The 
correct meaning was first pointed oat by PnS. 

BiiELEB, l.c. 
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DlTBLABHAXA' 



44. After ruling the earth for fifty years, King Durlahha ascended slowly to 
the holy celestial world by the stairs of his meritorious deeds. 

46. Then the illustrious Gandrapidahec^mQ the crest-jewel among the kings. 
He caused distress to Kali by his fame, which vanquished the light of the moon. 

46. He, [like] a clever versifier, completed the law which [other] kings had 
left like a samasyd with [only] onejDfida,hy the [remaining] three pddas. 

47. Yirtues mntnally opposed, such as forbeatance and valour, equally 
served him, just as the [different] seasons [equally serve] the celestial garden. 

48. His fortune brought equal benefit to all his dsipendents in their respective 
place, just as the irrigation-channel to the trees of a garden. 

49. Fortune reached him pure after leaving its impurities with other kings, 
just as a stream [reaches] the ocean after depositing the turbid substances, [brought 
down] in its flood, on the rocks it passes. 

50. Acquainted with affairs, he did not do what by its result might have 
caused him anxiety, but was engaged in praiseworthy [acts], and [yet] felt ashamed 
when being praised. 

51. He was not instructed by his ministers, but gave them instructions. The 
diamond is not cut by any other precious stones, but [on the contrary] it cuts 
them. 

62. Trom fear of [doing] what was not lawful, he thought it necessary to 
abandon his own case (pakfo) where the law was doubtful, as Garuda [abandoned 
his own wing {pahfo)] from fear of [Indra's] thunderbolt. 

63. This king showed the way of justice and removed foolish practices 
(mandehah) from the legal course, as the sun [removes] from its daily course 
the Mandehas. 

54. If this [my] discourse refrains from the description of that [prince's] 
virtues, it is in order that the connection [of the narrative] may not be broken, 
but not because only this much was available [for mention]. 



40. Klamoth, Mtmoiret relati/i it TAiU, 
U, pp. 375 aqq., appean to have been the first 
to recomize the CAndrtpi(^ of the Chronicle 
in tiie Kiig Tchen-tfo-to^-li of Kaimir, who 
>ccordm|; to the Annals of the T'ang dynasty 
applied in i.n. 713 to the Chinese Emperor 
for aid against the Arabs (see A. RiHUSAT, 
Nam. Milanga aiiat., i. pp. 196 iq.). These 
Annals also record that about the year a.d 
720 the Emperor jnanted Tchen-t o-lo-pi-li 
the title of lane, ^e latter must, thereiore, 
have itill been uving about a.d. 719, whereas 
according to K's ohronology Candr&nida's 
nign would fall in the yean A.D, 68&-696. 
The qneationB raised by toese data as to the 
aoconcy of K.'s chronology of the Klrkota 



dynasty have been discussed by CtlNKlNOHAM, 
Anc. Geogr., p. 91 ; Prof. BtfHiER, 2ni. Ant, IL 
p. 106; Prof. M. MijiLBB, India, p. 333; Sh. 
Pandubanq Pandit, (?au<iaDaAo, pp. hn. 8(j[q- 
Comp. also the remarks of Kbinaud, Mhnmn, 
pp. 186 sqq., bearing on the political condition 
of the noru-west of India after the first Arab 
mvaaion. 

46. Samcuua is a favourite poetic exercise, 
m which a jxiia or a half-verse, composed for 
the occasion or taken from some well-known 
author, has to be worked into a stanza by the 
composition of the remaining jwios. 

03. The Mandehat, a dass of Blkfasas, 
are supposed to bar the way of the rising ron 
on Mount Udaya. 
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55. Wten the work ob Ms temple of Trihhuvanasvamin was to be begim, a CAUDaipiDi. 
leather- tamer refused to give up his hut which was on the suitable site. stoty of the Tumer. 

56. Though. he had often, promised it to those in charge of the aew building, 
he, obstinate by nature, would not allow the measuring lines to be laid down. 

57. When thereupon they went to the lord of the earth and reported the 
matter, he considered them to be at fault, not the tanner. 

68. He told thcTii : " Shame upon the inconsiderate conduct of those who 
began the constructia.u of the new [temple] without previously asking that 
[tanner]." 

69. " Stop the biuMiag, or have it erected elsewhere ! Who would stain a 
pious work by taking avray another's land? " 

60. " If we, who are to look after light and wrong, do unlawful acts, who 
should proceed by the right path ? " 

61. When the king had thus spoken, a messenger, who had come from that 
leatherworker and whom the council of ministers had sent on, brought this 
message : 

62. " That [tanner] wishes to see the ruler and says : ' If it be not proper for 
me to come into the audience hall, then let it be at the time when [the king is] in 
the outer court.' " 

63. Then on the following day, the king granted him an audience outside and 
asked him : " Why are just you obstructing our pious work ? " 

64. " If that habitation appears to you beautiful, then you may ask for one 
even better or else for a big sum of money." Thus he told him. 

65. When the king then had ceased speaking, he was addressed by the tanner, 
who appeared eager, as it were, to take the measure of that [king's] noble character 
with the measuring lines of the rays [proceeding] from his [white] teeth. 

66. " 0 king, if I tell you something jnst as it is in my mind, then as a true 
judge you should not stand by proudly." 

67. " I am not less than a dog, nor is the king greater than the descendant of 
Kakutstha. Why should [then] your courtiers shake, as it were, at [the sight of] 
this conyersation between us ? " 

68. "The body of man bom in the cycle of existences resembles a weak 
mail-coat, being held together only by the two nails called ' self-sufficiency ' and 
'selfishness.'" 

62. BShj/iti appears to be the general tion of Diwln-i 'Am and Diwkn-i RhM at the 
designation of the outer portion of the palace, Mojhul comi 

where an audience may be given by the 67. I am unaUe to trace the particiilar 
monarch to people of lower position, outside stoiy alluded to. ' The desoendant of Xakut- 
the proper oithdna or Darb&r HalL Comp. itha' may be DaAuatha or Rima; oomp. 
vii. 386, 392, 926, 986 ; yiii. 46, and the distino- P. W., s.v. EikuUtka. 
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69. " Self-consciousness auch as you iave in your splendour of bracelets, 
pearl-strings, and other [ornaments], lives also in my person ttough I am a poor 
man." 

70. " As this palace resplendent witt stucco is to your Majesty, so to me is 
the hut in which the window is formed by the mouth of a pot." 

71. " Since my birth this hut has been [to me] like a mother, witness of good 
and evil detys. I cannot bear to see it pulled down to-<lay." 

72. " The misery which men [feel] when the.;,' Loiiies are forcibly taken away, 
could be described only by a god who has fallen from liis celestial car, or else a king 
who has lost his kingdom." 

73. " Notwithstanding this, however, I should have to give it up if your 
Majesty would come to my dwelling and ask for it in accordance with propriety." 

74. When he had given this answer, the l-nng went to his home and bought 
up the hut with money. For those who desire hsppiness, there is no [false] pride. 

75. The tanner then spoke to him vdth hands folded : " 0 king, your readi- 
ness to oblige is proper [and] in accordance with the law." 

76. " As in old days Dharna in the form of a dog tested the righteousness of 
the son of Pdn^u, so have I to-day as a Paria [anpriya) [tested] yours." 

77. " Hail to you ! May you long live to show such righteous and pure lines 
of conduct, worthy to be relied upon by the virtuous." 

78. Showing thus a blameless conduct, the king purified the earth by the 
consecration of [the shrine of] Visnu Tribhuvm<mdmin. 

79. His wife, whose name was Prdkdhdevi, [and who deserved this name] 
from her works, bright like the brilliant ether {'prakdidMsa), founded the 
Prakiiilcivikdra. 

80. His Gum, [a man] of noble virtues, called Mihiradatta, built the [temple 
of] Yisnu Gamhhiratvdmin. 

81. His city-prefect, called Chalitalca, who removed the permanency of all 
offices (?), built the [temple of Visnu] Chdiiasvdmin. 



70. The tasnen of Eafeiu {vdtalj fonn a 
detailed cUsb and lead a gipsv lort of life. 
Their habitations are built of mud-covered 
nuh-wallt in which the necks of big pots are 
inierted to seTve as windows. 

76. The stoiy of the Yndhif^hira, as told 
in a well-known episode of the MaMbh. 
zvn. Adhy. iii., is alluded to. 

78. The TrQihmmuvamin temple stood 
still in the time of King Uccala ; comp. viii. 
fiO. Its position is onknown, and so ii uat of 
the PrakaUsmihara. 

8p. The gloss of A, places the GavAMra- 
svdtmh temple At Gambhiraiamgama, hj w\dcii 



name the Fi<«to»ifiA. viii. 6, ViJoftivaramSh. 
161 and Sfthibi&m's rtrtJuu. designate the 
Tirtha at the junction of the Vitasti and 
Viiokl (Veiau) rivers, 76" 8' long. 3S» 60' lat. 
It speaks foi tne antiquity of the name (7am- 
bhSrataihgama that the lower course of the 
ViSok&, which receives a short distance before 
this junction the waters of the RembySi* 
(BamaQv&tiiTi), is u^ed GambUrd (Sinohu) 
already by K. viiL 1063, 1497 and Jayadratiia, 
Haraear. x. 192. I have not been able to 
trace at Gambhirasamgama any ancient 
remains above ground. 
81. I am unable to explain satisfactorily 
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82. Once a Bralimana woman who was imdergoing voluntary starvation CANDRipioA. 
{^rdyopaveh), and had been questioned [on this account] by the law officers, spoke story of the Sorcerer, 
thus to the king as he seated in court : 

83. "Alas ! while you, who remove all reproach, rule the earth, some one has 
taten the life of my hsLshand as he was peacefully sleeping." 

84. "It is verily a great humiliation for a king of righteous conduct, if 
untimely death overtakes Ids subjects." 

85. " But even if [rulfirs] lake yourself look [quietly] upon that in submission 
to the power of the Kali age, how can you remain indifferent at this far worse 
misdeed ? " 

86. " Ponder as I nuy [over it], I cannot find any enemy of my husband, 
because for him, being free from fault, there was peace in all directions." 

87. " As he bore no grudges, was free from arrogance, friendly in bis speech, 
fond of virtues, affable and without greediness, he was indeed no object of hatred 
for anyone." 

88. " Suspicion falls on a Brahman residing at Mdhikasvdmin, who knows 
witchcraft, and who, of the same age as himself, has from early youth been his 
inferior in learning." 

89. " Those mean persons, whose want of distinction does not allow them to 
sleep, and who are incapable of competing for fame, in their grudge harass the life 
of those who are distinguished by cleverness." 

90-92. "No one is of bad character if not the son of a harlot; no one is in 
continual fear if not guilty ; no one is talkative if not a liar ; no one is ungrateful 
if not a clerk (kdyastha) ; no one is miserly if not the son of a liberal person ; no 
one is ever- wretched if not the jealous ; no one is laughed at by all if not the slave 
of women ; no one is of gentle speech if not an old man ; no one hates his father if 

sarvadhikaranasthairyocchetta. The Paris Ed. without difficulty to MdhOuuvdmin through 

has sarvidkikaratfdsthairyo", a reading which intermediate Apabhi&mia forms in which 

is not supported by the MSS. The text is, the first part of the name, Makfika-, was 

perhaps, corrupt. turned, perhaps, into *M&hiya>*Mdkya> 

88. Regarding the custom oi prayopaveia *Mdya. 

used as a means for securing redress of in- For the identity of M&kfikasT&min with 

justice, etc., see Jolly, Orundriss, Etcht u. M&y*sum speaks the mention of the former, viii. 

SiHe, p. 147. For other references in Mjat. 1171,ineonnectionwith a greatfire which arose 

see Index, a.v. pToya and priy<^avesa. in £dftfdla, the modem K&thiil, a quarter of 

88. From viii, 1171, it is certain that S'rinagar situated nearly opposite to Miy'smn. 

Makfihuvdmin was the name of a part of Long before the island of Miy*8um was taken 

S'rinagar or a suburb immediately adjoining up for the modem European quarters, there 

the capital. I believe, therefore, that M&k$i- existed a thiddy populated suburb at its 

kasv&min can be safely identified with the western extremity near the first dty bridge, 

island of May" turn, which. lies at the S,E. A itf^oiftbuvamm Nftga is mentioned by the 

comer of S'rinagar between the VitastIL and Nilamata, 951. 

the two branches of the Tsonth Kul or 90. For p^ucaUyo we have probably to 

Mahas&rit as explained in note iii. 339-349. tmmi puMeaUyo, or with Doig&pr. patMea- 

The name M^tun can be traced back /eyo. 
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OAHSBiPiDA. he has not been begotten by another [man] ; no ono is devoid of shame if act 
possessed by love-passion ; no one is thorough)}' wicked but the man of mean 
learning. This is the summary of thingfj as thfty realjy are," 

93. After the Brahman's wife had thus spoken, i he .king had the Brahman, on 
whom her suspicion had fallen, brought into L-is prfisence and ordered him to 
exculpate himself. 

94. Again the Brahman's wife addreased him : " 0 king, as he is famous for 
his knowledge of charms {lihdr]chodavidy>j), he c.;,ii ppf. O'/ZT a,n ordeal with ease." 

95. Then the lord of the earth spoke to i biit j i7<viian] while his face seemed 
to grow wan: "What shall we judges do to a muji whose guilt has not been 
shown ? " 

96. " Not even another person can rpceivfi piraifehment if his guilt is not 
established : still less a Brahman, who is exeinpt hm. capital punishment although 
guilty." 

97. When he stopped after these words, tlie Brahman's wife spoke again: 
"Four days have passed, 0 king, without my having taken food." 

98. " I have not followed [my] husband [into death], because I was anxious 
for retaliation on the murderer. As this [man] hag not received punishment, I seek 
death by starvation." 

99. While the Brahman woman persisted in this [course], he (Candraplda) 
himself performed & fTdyopavek at the feet of the Tribhuvanasvamin [image]. 

100. When the king had spent there three nights, the [god], who rides on 
Satya (Garuda), and who is the highest of the never-sleeping [gods], spoke to him 
in his dream these true words, as the night was waning : 



94. Thepracticeofwitchciftftand the belief 
in ita efficiency have preTgiled b Kaimii 
from early times, and hare survived to some 
extent even to the present day ; comp. BvBuit, 
Report, p. 34, Marco Polo records of the 
people 01 Eafaiir: "They have an aatonish- 
ing scqnaintance with the devilries of enchant- 
ment; insomuch that fhey make their idols 
■peak. They can also by uieir sorceries bring 
on changes of weather and produce darkness, 
and do a nnmber of things so extraordinary 
that no one withoat seeing them vould believe 
them." See Txjlk, Marco Polo, i. p. 176, with 
an interesting note giving later references to 
Kaimir magic. 

The term kharUioda, m the sense of a kind 
of deadly charm or witchcraft, recurs in 
V. 239, and is found also in the Vljayuva- 
ramih. ^Adipur.) xi. 26. In the form kh5r- 
Uoia it IS quoted by the N.P. W. from Caraka, 
vL2}. £%arJlEAota appears as the designation of 



a sorcerer or another land of uncanny person 
in Haracar. ii. 126, along with Krty&s and 
Vet&las. 

The word occurs in the form khahkhorda in 
one of the spells preserved on tEe ancient 
birchrbark leaves of the ' Bower MS.' There 
'destruction by kh.' is mentioned between 
krtyakamm ' witchcraft' and evils caused by 
Vet&las; see Dr. HoiBNLB'a paper, Jnd. 
Ant, xd. pp. S66j 368 sq. Two suulsrniells 
found in the ancient Central Asian 'Weber 
MSS.' give the forms khahkhorda and khSkf 
khorda. Compare Dr. Hobenib'b paper, 
J.A.S.3., 1893, p. 26, where the question of 
the different spellings is also discussed. 

Whether the word kJiurkhufa (see note 
vii. 298) has any connection with khSrkhoda 
seems now to me doubtful. 

100. Garuda, who carries Viw", bears the 
name Satya, according to the Kofa passage 
quoted in the gloss of A,. 
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101. " 0 king, such searcli after tmth is not proper in the Kali [age]. Who OANOEipioA. 
could place the sun on the sky at night?" 

102. " On account of your [spiritual] power this shall once take place. Let 
rice-floui be thrown about in this courtyard of my temple." 

103-104. "If on that [person] circmnamhulating this [shrine] three times 
there are seen behind bis footprints the footprints of Brahnahaiyd, then he is the 
mi]rderer and deaervea tlie appropriate punishment. This rite should be carried out 
at night ; in day-time tbs sun keeps off what is of evil." 

105. When he lia ! this done, the guilt of the Brahman became evident, and 
thereupon the [royal] judge infdcted [upon him] the punishment which, as he was 
a Brahman, could not be that of death. 

106. Then when that eaithly Indra had passed judgment on the murderer of 
the husband, the Brahman woman spoke thus after uttering blessings : 

107. "Among so many rulers of the earth as have ever existed, [only] 
the son of Krtavirya (Arjuna) and you, 0 Mng, were seen to punish secret 
crimes." 

108. " While you, 0 king, preside over this earth as judge, no one perishes 
without having reached the utmost object of [his] enmity or love." 

109. Though the reign of this [king] was very short, yet it was thus filled with 
plentiful stories of his justice which might be thought of as [belonging] to the Krta 
Tuga. 

110. Benumbing cold, methinks, [arising] from the contact with the lotus-seat, 
must have freely penetrated deep into the soul of Brahman. 

111. How otherwise could he have ordained that he, who produced the 
happiness of the different castes (varna), should disappear as soon as seen, like the 
rainbow ? 

112. Tdrdpida, hia younger brother, brought death on this king by making 
that Brahman, who felt deep wrath over his punishment, use his witchcraft 
{abhicara). 

113. In order to enjoy pleasures, which on account of the [preceding] evil deeds 
yield no enjoyment, the wicked destroy the virtuous, as the young camels [destroy] 
the Eetaka-tree in order to get at its thorns. 

103-104. The lengthy gloss added here in mahadeuaiiat), Brahmolutiyt appeared first in 

A by an unknown hand explains the aupposi- the pursuit of S'iva, when tiiis god had struck 

tion underlying the test recommended hj the off l&e fifth head of Brahman, 

god. It is that the crime of killing a Brah- 110. Bn^man is bom from a lotus and is 

man {brahnakatyo) foUows the murderer m seated on a lotus ; /o^unan means both cold- 

the shape of a female spectre. According to ness and dulness. 

the story found m the Purl^as (e.g. in the 111. Tho epithet vAhaktavemfoiMaiifa 

EUikhaQda of the Bkandapw., i. Adhy. 91), refers alsoto the rainbow, 'shining in diffetent 

and alluded to in the gloss (m&tnaivaoe&eiena colours (vor^s).' 

K 
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OiNDRiptDA. 114. From that [time] onwards, princes hating for the throne in this kingdom 

began to use -witchcraft and other evil practices against their elder relatives. 

115-116. Who does not feel a tlirill when ho remembers that extreme (or 
last) act of forbearance on the part of the illustrious king Candrdjii^a namely, 
that, when on the point of death, he did not destroy that Brahman sorcerer 
{hrtyadhdyin), though he had got him [in his power], saying ; " "What sin is there 
in this poor feUow whom another has instigated ?" 

117. Surely, the Creator after forgetting him in the line of the kings of the 
Krta [Inga], must have inserted him now with a mark of omission (Mkapada) in 
the list of kings of the Kali [Tnga]. 

118. After being for eight years and eight months the benefactor of the 
earth, that self-controlled [prince] entered heaven and for ever the mind of the 
righteous. 

TixipiDi. 119. Then the earth-disc was held by the cruel Tdraptda, who created terror 

by his glory, mingled with blood on account of the fratricide. 

120. "When his young glory was bora, he carried off the fame of his adver- 
saries, which resembled the fall cups [used at the birth-sacrifice], and made the 
headless corpses dance. 

121. Even the brilliant fortune of this evil-working [king] created uneasiness 
everywhere, like the light of the burning-ground. 

122. Thinking that the Brahmans through their spells caused the power of 
the gods to be present, he m his hatred of the gods meted out punishment to the 
Brahmans. 

128. He ruled on the earth [only] for four years and one month less six days, 
his merits [from previous births] having been out-balanced by his treachery against 
his elder [brother]. 

124. Then the Brahmans made his life sink through secret witchcraft, and he 
found a death similar to that of his brother, but not his way [to heaven]. 

125. Whoever makes a plot to injure others, surely perishes [himself] by 
that Tery [plot]. The smoke which the fire produces to blind the eyes, after 
toimng into a cloud, extinguishes that very [fire] by its water. 

LuiTioim- 126. Then the illustrious Sine I/alifodttva became the uniyersal monarch, he 

117. KSkapada, ' ciovioot,' uiheticimoU to, which is celebrated with a iMrifice and 

term for a mark of omiasion in MSS. The feitivitieB. 

glouator A, representa it aa -f , and in this 122. For the rendering of dofiam atffajat, 

toim it cam be teen, e.g., on fol, 162 of A, comp. gloas of A, and viii. 613, 

reprodnoed in facihnile in my Ed. The corre- l26. The name of lalitaditya or MuktMia 

sponding Ei. tern, given in the gloas aa ia found in the Chinese Annala of the fang 

A»wttAe(^ia still used in the form W^nuni. dynasty. These record the arrival ^ 

120. Tne jitalurmia ooremony ia uhided embaa^ from MvrUhpi, King of ^asmir, 
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who was Ffar] beyond the conception of Fate which creates [only] rulers of limited LiLiriBim- 
territories. ' 

127. "With the sliiiaiiig mass of his glory's rays he adorned, as it were, the 
elephant [representing the isle] of Jamhudvipa with scented powders. 

128. This king, wLo carried far his prowess, abandoned his [warlike] fury 
[only] when the [opposing] kings discreetly folded their pabns at his victorious onset. 

129. At the soujid of his drums [beaten] in attack, the dwellings of his 
enemies were deserted by the [frightened] inhabitants, and thus resembled women 
dropping in fright the Inuien of their wombs. 

130. He made the saemies' wives, on whose faces the ends of the [painted] 
forehead-marks became detached, and whose tears were flowing, perform, as it were, 
oblations to the Pitrs (n ii:dj}a) with folded hands. 

131. The king, eager for conquests, passed his life chiefly on expeditions, 
moving round the earlh like the sun. 

132. The Maharaja, taking the tribute of the eastera region in the presence 
of his flaming glory, shone forth in the land between the GaAgd and Yamuna 
{Antarve3/i), wearing his own fame as head-dress. 



during the reign of the Emperor Hiuen-tstmg, 
A.D. 713-755, and after the first Chinese expe- 
dition against Po-liu (Baltistin), which took 
place hetween the years 736-747. The loDg 
requested an alliance against the Tibetans, 
and the despatch of a Chinese aimliaxy force, 
which was to encamp in the midst of his 
country on the shores of the Mahdpadma lake 
rt.e. the Volar). He offered to find provisions 
lor an army of 200,000 men, and reported that 
in alliance with the king of Central India he 
had blocked the five routes of Tibet. Comp. 
the extract of Ma-tu-an-Un in A. Riunsii's 
translation, Nouv. Mtlanges atiat, i. pp. 196 
sq. ; also Klaproth's Mimires relati/s i FAsie, 
ii. pp. 275 sq, ; Ini. Ant, ii. p. 102 sqq., and 
Messrs. Livi and Chavankes, Journal asiat, 
1895, p. 351. Notwithstanding the very 
different picture which the notice of the 
Annals gives of the power of Ka^mii at this 
period, the identity of Mu-to^i with Muktor 
pida cannot be doubted. 

As the year of the Ka^mirian embassy 
IS not indicated, the above notice does not 
allow us to check with accuracy the dates 
assigned by K.'s chronology to Lalit&ditya's 
reign, a.d. 700-736. That the same Annals 
necessitate a correction of at least twenty- 
five years in the date of Candr&pida, 
has already been shown in note iv. 46. 
Rkinaud, Mimoire, pp. 189 sqq,, has rightly 
indicated the seriouB doubts which must arise 



as to the possibility of the extensive con- 
quests ascribed by the Chronicle to Laht&- 
mtya, in view of the general political situation 
created in the North-West of India by the 
irruption of the Arabs. 

It is very probable that AibeeunI refers 
(India, ii p. 178) to Muktipida when speaking 
of the King of Ka^mir called Muttai, whose 
alleged victory over the Turks the people of 
Kafimir celebratedbyafestival ontheSndof the 
month Caitra. "According to their account he 
ruled over the whole world. But this is exactly 
what they say of most of their kings, How- 
ever, they are incautious enough to assign to 
biTTi a tune not much anterior to out own 
time, wMch leads to their lie being found out." 
According to Prof. Biihler's ingenious sugges- 

tion, hides here *Muttaptr an Apa- 

bhramia form of the king's name ; see htd. 
Ant, m. p. 383. 

In my Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. 6 sq., I have 
shown that we have probably a reference to 
Mukt&pida also in the Itinerary of that 
Chinese pilgrim ; see below, iv. 186, the note 
on the Moung-ti Vihftra. 

130. At the ntvapa ceremony water is offered 
to the Pitrs from folded hands, after throwing 
into the water a small quantity of the powder 
with which the forehead-marks are painted. 

132. The puns introduced into this verse 
cannot be rendered in a translation. IftiAd- 
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IiilttlStTTA- 
UDXTAFh^i. 

Wunrith Takvamufi. 



133. At that very Oddhijmra, where [once] the wind-god had made the maidens, 
humphacked {hanydndm kubjatvam), that praiseworthy [king] made the warriorfi. 
[bend their backs] in terror. 

King lalitdditya, withering in a moment the mountain-like Taio- 
varman's troops [vdhini), resembled the fierce sim [when it dries up a hiU-stream] 
{adrivdhm). 

135. The thoughtful ruler of Kanyakuhja showed himself as one of the wise 
when he [first] showed his back to the fiercely shining Lalitaclitya, and [then] made 
his submission. 

136. His (Lalitaditya's) companions gurpaesod even him in abundant pride, 
as the breeze from a sandal-wood [forest] carries even stronger scent than the 
spring. 

137-138. Thus his minister of foreign affnirs {samdhivigraMka), Mitra§a/rman, 
at the conclusion of peace did not tolerate the diplomatic politeness [observed] in 
the treaty document [drawn up on the part] of the illustrious Tahvwmm, as he 



raja is in Kasmii the conTentional title ^ven 
to the bridegroom duimg the marriage festi- 
vities. Similar double meanings attach to 
the other words. The verse must be under- 
stood at the same time to mean : " He as 
bridegroom wearing the [festive] head-dress 
[white like] his own fame, appeared resplendent 
m the midst of the eacnficial place {vedi^, 
taking before .the shining fire the hand of his 
betrothed {purvadu/ iti purvddi^t^)." 

133. 6&dhipura is a name of the town 
Kanuahibja, the present Kanauj, derived from 
its legendary bng Gadhi. The well-known 
legend aUuded to in our verse, gives an 
etymology of the name Xanyahtbja; comp. 
Lassen, Ind. Alt, i. p. 158 ; CuiraiNQKAM, 
Anc. Otogr., p. 876 sq. ; Si-yu-ki, i. pp. 207 
sqq., etc. 

184. The ezpTesaion pratdpadityataih 
wttfau contains au allusion to the name of 
Lalit&ditya's father, but does not indicate that 
Lalit&ditya, besides his other name (v, 42), 
bore also the name of PratapSditya, as 
erroneously supposed by GtmNiNOHAM, Com 
of Htd. India, p, 40, 

Scarcely any historical data are aa yet 
available regarding Eine raiovarman of 
Eanyakubja apart from the notice m our 
passage, though we have a ' historical poem ' 
dealing with Taiovarman's victory over an 
(unnamed) Gauda king in Vikpati's Gaiiia- 
vako. Begardmg the very scanty informa- 
tion contained in this work, see oh. Pandu- 
rang Pandit's introduction to his edition, 
pp. zli-CTi.,jMMmm. 

It has been assumed that the king of 



Central India with whom King Mvrto-p- 
Muktapida boasted of having concluded an 
alliance (see note iv. 126), was YaSovarmat 
In this case Muktapida's war with Ya^ovar- 
man, and the latter's defeat, must fall after 
the date of Muktipida's embassy to the 
Chinese court. This date mnst be later than 
736 A.D. ; comp. Messrs. L£vi and Ceavannes, 
J<mm, asiat, 1895, p. 353. Pauthier, in a 
paper quoted by the last-named scholars 
[E.vamen mtthodique des faitt qui concemmt le 
TMan-chu, 1839^. 66), had aJreadjr suggested 
the identity of Tafiovarman with l-cka-foMm, 
king of Central India, who sent in 731 his 
minister Seng-po-ta to the Chinese court. 

According to Prof, M. Mcllbk, Irdia, 
p. 334, Yafiovarman and his oourt-poei 
Vakpatir&ia (see below iv. 144), are mentioned 
in the Jaina Tapagacha FatiavaM as living 
about Saiiivat 800, i.e. 744 a.I). 

Regarding a coin of Yalovarman, which 
was found with Sassano-Arab coins in the 
M&nikyila Stiipa, and is supposed to have 
been struck by Y. of Kanauj, see Arch 
Sana/ JRep., ii, p, 159, 

136. The simile of the preceding verse is 
continued. Yaiovarman flees before Lali- 
t&ditya, as one turns one's face from the 
shining sun, and seeks afterwards his protec- 
tion, as one basks ia the sun. 

136. The wind from the south, where the 
sandal-wood grows, accompanies the spring. 

137-138. The translation of these verses 
is not quit* certain. They seem to refer to 
an objection raised by L^it&ditya's minister 
at the time of the peace negotiations to the 
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thought it a alight on his master if it were written ' The treaty of YaSovamm and LuitIjjitia. 
lalitdditya' aaid thus the name [of his king] not shown first. Mreiirt^j, 

139. The king esteemed highly that [minister's] insistence on the proper 
form, though his gei» rals, who were dissatisfied with the long duration of the war, 
"blamed it. 

140. Being plca!!ed, he bestowed upon him (Mitrasarman) the fire [offices 
■distinguished] by the term ' Great ' {paheamahasahda). TaSovarman, on the other 
hmd, he uprooted entkely. 

141. From that time onwards there have existed over the eighteen offices, which 
had been created before, the five [new ones], which he instituted. 

142-149. These bore the designations ' office of high chamberlain ' [maha^a- 
tikdrapi4a) ; that of ' chief minister of foreign affairs ' (mahasamdhivigraha) ; that 
,of ' chief master of the horse ' (mahdhaidla) ; that of ' high keeper of the treasury ' 
(mahdhhdnddgira) ; and the fifth was called that of the ' chief executive officer ' 
[mahdsddhamhhdga). The S'dhi {or S'ahis) and other princes were the officers in 
"these [high posts]. 



fonn of the treaty document to be furnished 
by TaSovarman. It appears that diplomatic 
usage would have authorized each of the 
' contracting parties ' to put his name first in 
his own copy of the treaty, the copies being 
subeequently exchanged between the two 
parties after ratification. MitraSarman refuses 
to accept the document drawn up in this 
form by Yasovannan's chancery, and Lali- 
t&ditya thereupon breaks off the negotia- 
tions. 

140. Tbotes, i. p. 486,and after him Lassen, 
Ini. Alt, iii. p 998, have assumed that our 
text shows a lacuna before this verse, because 
"the copy of A, procured by Moorcroft and 
used for the Calcutta Ed., contained some 
indication to this effect. This mistake has 
arisen from the accidental fact of A, having 
left here a blank apace in the MS., which the 
writer, however, was careful enough to deprive 
of all significance by the note: na kiihcit 
patitan. Similar blanks are found elsewhere 
in A and other Ka^mir paper MSS. They 
are easily explained from the Kaimir custom 
of writing MSS. not on single leaves as else-, 
where in India, but on connected 'forms 
^ee Preface to Ed., p. vii,). Fast writers like 
R&j&naka Ratnakantha save the time other- 
wise required for the drying of the obverse of 
each folio by copying alternately in two or 
more different ' forms ' This has tie occasional 
tesult that small spaces at the end of the 
iorms must be left blank, or vice versa the 
writing unduly crammed, owing to some slight 



error in calculating the extent of the text 
allotted to each ' form.' 

140-143. paricaTnafmabda.—ThB eighteen 
earlier offices {kanmsthdna) are those re- 
ferred to in i. 120. Among the five new ones, 
which were scarcely more than mere court- 
titles, only tiie first is mentioned again in the 
Chronicle, iv. 465. Collectively the five offices 
are mentioned in iv. 680; comp. regarding 
them, JouT, Weber-Fntgabe, p. 85. 

Our passage is of interest, as it clearly 
establishes, at least for Kainur, the signifi- 
cance of the term paheamah^alkia often 
met with in ancient inscriptions and grants 
from other parts of India. The term has 
been correctly explained, in the sense indi- 
cated by our passage, as ' the five titles com- 
mencing with Great' by Profs. Biihler, Kiel- 
horn, Mr. Fleet and others ; comp. Ini. Ant, 
iv. pp. 106, 180, 204; xiii. 134. Another 
explanation first suggested by Sir W. Elliot, 
Ind. Ant, v. 251, womd refer the term to the 
privilege of using certain musical instruments 
conferred on vassals as a mark of honour. The 
number five is supposed to be connected with 
the beating of these instruments five times a 
day, or to relate to five different instruments 
used for this purpose. The evidence adduced 
I.e. and Ini. Ant., xii. p. 95; xiv. p. 202, 
does, however, not appear sufficiently old to 
establish this interpretation as the original 
sense of the term. 

The meaning of the last title, mahSeaihma- 
ihSga, is quhe imcertuo. The above render- 
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144.. Ydovamm, who had been served by Ydlpatirdja, the illustrious. 
Bha-cabhiiii, and other poets, [himself] became by his defeat a panegyrist of his. 
(Lalitaditya's) virtues. 

145. "What more [shall I relate] ? The land of Kanyakulja from the bank 
of the Yamuna to that of the EMikd, was as much in his power as the courtyard of 
his palace. 

146. Passing over Yaiovaman, just as the Ganga [breaks through] the 
Himalaya, his army (vdUni) proceeded with eafle to tlie eastern ocean. 

147. His elephants, which there saw the laivi of their birth, were only with 
difficulty induced by the abuse of their impatient drivers to march on from the 
Kaliiga country. 



ing was suggested by Wilson, p. 46. Lassem, 
Ind. Alt, lii. 998, would refer the title to a 
director of public works, Jolly, I.e., to a 
minister of police. 

S'ttki. — ^In my paper Zur Geichichte der S'ahis 
von Kiiml (Festgruss an R. v. Both, Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 198 sqq.), I have shown that the \itle 
S'a^iis used euewliere in the Chronicle for 
the designation of the dynasty, which preceded 
the G:h&zna Sult&ns m the rule of Kibul and 
Gandhfija, and which Alberiini {India, ii. p. 13) 
knows as the 'Hindu ShShiyaa of Kabul.' 
From Note /, v. 152-155, it will be seen 
that LaUiya, whom. E, mentions in the reign 
of S'amkaravannan as the mighty S'&M ruler 
residing at TJdabhaiu^a, is in all probitbility 
identical with the king, who appears in 
Alheriini's account under the name of Kallar 
as the first of the Hindu Shihiyaa. The 
S'ttki or Sihit mentioned in our own passage 
could, therefore, not have belonged to this 
dynasty. 

We know, however, from the evidence 
indicated in tiie above-quoted paper, that the 
royal title S'dAt had continued m use from 
Indo-Scythian times throudi the various 
dvnasties, belongingto the Tue-tchis, Little 
xue-tchis. White Huns and Turks, which 
ruled successively in the Kabul Valley and 
Gandh&ra. It can, therefore, be safely 
assumed that the SfiM mentioned in our 
pasaagB belonged to the dynasty which pre- 
ceded immediately the EEindu Sh&hiv&s. 

Alb&iini, India, ii. pp. 10 sqq., desi^mtes 
these rulers as ' Turks who were said to be of 
Tibetan origin,' and his statement has now 
received full confirmation by the testimony of 
Oa-k'ong, who, visiting O&ndhtra in the 
years 7m-764, found tlwt country under the 
rule of a family of undoubtedly Turkish 
origin. Compare livi and Chavaiikes' 
mner, IJItinbwt iOu^'ong, Journal <uiat., 
Iw6, pp. 377 sqq. The notices in the Annals 



of the T'ang, quoted in the last-named paper, 
give the names and dates for these Turkish 
kings, wbo ruled Kipin-Gandhara during the 
lirat half of the eighth century. Within 
this period must have fallen Moktapi^a- 
Lalitaditya's reign (see note iv. 126). In one 
of these rulers we have accordingly to re- 
cognize the Sahi, whom E. claims as a vassal 
of the EaSmirian king. 

144. I prefer the reading of L, kamakpati" , 
to the t«it found in A, kavir v&h^ati°, which 
makes TaSovarman himself a Eavi j see, how- 
ever, Suiha^itdvali, Introd., p. 96. 

Vdkpatirdja is known to us as the author of 
the Prlkrit Eivya Oaudavaho, which celebrates. 
YaSovarman's victory over a 6au(Ja king ; see 
note iv. 1 34. BhambhUti is the famous author 
of the dramas Millatimftdhava, Uttararlma- 
carita and Mah&viracarita ; comp. regarding 
hun Prof. Bhandarkar's Preface to the M&la- 
timadhava (Bombay Skr. Series), pp. v. sqq. 

146. The Kalikd is, perhaps, the present 
Eali Nadi, which flows parallel to the right of 
the Ganges until it joins the latter stream a 
short distance below Eanauj. It might be 
urged against this identification that the 
extent indicated by Hiuen-tsiang for the 
kingdom of Eanyakubja makes it probable 
that it included territories beyond the Ganges, 
But the Chinese pilgrim visited it when it was 
the seat of the great Har^avardhana. More- 
over, K. can scarcely be expected to be 
accurate in his topography when relating 
legendary expeditions to distant countries; 
oomp. Ctoninoham, Ano. Oeogr., p. 376. ^ 

The subsequent stages of Lalit&ditya's 
wonderful march of victory round India have 
been discussed already by WueoK, History, 
pp. 47 sq., with much care and learning. 

146. vdhim means also a stream ; comp. 
for the same pun, e^g. iv. 184 ; vii 2 ; viii. 3408. 

147. The name Ealiriffa apjtlies to the 
country on the coast S.W. of Onssa, compris- 
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148. Numberless elephants joined Mm from the Oauda land, as if attracted LALiriijim- 

by friendship for the elephant [carrying] the couch of Lahfmi, who was attached [to 

the king]. 

149. When his adTanced troops reached the eastern ocean, it seemed as if 
the tronks of the hosts of his war-elephants grasped in the waves the hair of the 
ocean. 

150. By the aea-shore, dark with extensive forests, he proceeded to Tama's 
region (south), while liis enemies went by his sword to Yama's region (the under- 
world). 

151. The Kama fas, who wear their hair-braidfl high, bent down before him, 
and dropping their [heftd-omaments of] golden Eetaka-leaves, used [instead] his 
glory as a diadem. 

152. At that period there ruled as sovereign over the Dekhan {Dakfinajpaiha), 
a far-famed, quick-eyed Karndta [princess] called Ratio. 

153. This queen, who was, like Duiga, of anJimited power, made the roads over 
the Vindhya mountains adequate and free of obstacles. 

154. She too felt satisfied when she bowed down and saw her own person 
transferred to (reflected in) the round minor of the nails of Lalitdditya!s lotus-feet. 

155. Sipping the wine of the cocoanut-trees at the foot of the palms, and 
[fanned] by the breeze on the banks of the Eaveri, his warriors forgot their 
fatigue. 

156. The snakes, which dropped from the multitude of the sandal-wood-trees 
on the Malaya mountain {Ca-ndanddrC}, appeared like so many curved swords falling 
from the arms [of that mountain] from fear of his attack. 

157. Putting his foot on the islands as if they were crossing-stones, he moved 
quickly and without difGculty over the ocean just as over a rivulet. 



ingthe present Madias districts of Ganjam 
and Yizagapatam ; comp. CumrnroHiu, Ane. 
Geogr., pp. 616 sqq. 

148. 0ar4a is the name of tiie present 
Bengal. 

160. The epithet vanarajiiyamalem must 
also be taken as referring to kfpaTiena, ' his 
sirord which was dsxk like an extensive 
forest.' The dark colour of the sword is often 
alluded to, e.g, in Eha^imtttka (K&vyam&Ifc 
Ed.) TV. 16, 17, 23; comp. also below iv. 
166. 

162. The name BaUa evidently represents 
that of the Jiaf^a or Ra^paM^a dynarty of 
Mahiitf^ra, wMoh from the middle of the 
eighth centiuy had subjected Rarpii^ or the 
Canarese country. For the dynastic name 
Ba^ as the equivalent of Rif^n^uta, see 



Ini. Ant, xiL pp. 216, 218, etc., and for the 
history of this dynasly BEUiDABKia, Bxstmy 
oftht Bekkan, pp. 62 sqq. 

163. Durc& Vindhyavadni is alluded to. 

Ab K. m&es Laut&ditya proceed from 
the Kamatic to the Kiveri (Oauvery) Riyer 
and hence to the hills of Malabir {Canda- 
nadri, 'sandal-wood mountains'), the term 
VvM/a can scarcely be meant here for the 
mountain range of that name m Central India. 
Ftobably the Eastern Gh&ts are intended, as 
■nggested by Wilson, p. 47. The real '^dl^ 
mountains are mentioned in their proper 
place below, iv. 161. 

166. The dark colour of the snake and of 
the sword forms the point of comparison. 

167. The enression uttaraSnumah is 
rightly eiplained in the gloss of A« by u^te- 
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158. Then having hia triumphal cheera sounded hy the music of the oeean 
waves, he, the first {apaieima) of conquerors, proceeded to the western region. 

159. His shining majesty, on reaching the seven Kaunhams, dark mih. betel- 
nut trees, appeared like that of the sun with hia [aeven] horses. 

160. Dvarakd, appearing from the wind-tossed waves of the western ocean, 
inspired his soldiers with a desire of entering [that holy city]. 

161. As the atmosphere was fiUed with the daat [arising] from the minerals 
trodden down by his forces, it appeared as if Mount Vindhya had risen up red with 
excessive anger. 

162. The tusks of his elephants were split only by the light of the moon on 
the diadem of [S'iva] Mahikdla, as they marched in rows into Avanti. 

163. Then when he saw on all sides most of the kings defeated, he entered by 
pathless tracks the far-spreading northern region {uttardpatha). 

164. There he had, step hy step, fights with mighty kings, just as India with 
the chief mountains when bent on the task of cutting their wings. 

165. The stables of the Kdmhojas were emptied of horses, and their [con- 
sequent] darkness made them appear as if filled with [black] buffaloes instead. 

166. The IkKfcharas, who [at his approach] fled to the mountain ranges, 
leaving behind their horses, ceased to long for the latter when they saw the horse- 
faced [Eimnaras in the mountains]. 



TCOfaTtham aimanah. The El term ufvaPpal, 
added by A3 ifitavapipal), is still used for 
croseing stones placed in the bed of small 
streams. 

169. I have translated according to the 
reading of A, hramikaiyama'n, which seems 
preferable to that of A, L hramukin sapta 
adopted in the text. Eranuka, which accord- 
ing to the latter reading would ha^e to be 
taken aa the designation of a country, is not 
known as a local name. According to Wilson 
'the seven Eonkanas' are known in the 
Dekhan at comprehending the following 
territories on the Malabii coast: Eerala, 
Tulidiga, GovarSftra (Goa), Kmkay}a proper, 
Ker&aha, Varaksttaaai Psriera.— From Mr. 
Fleet's allusions, Jni. Ant.,ix. p. 130; xxii. 
p. 182, it appears that fhe expression ' Seven 
Konkupas is still known to modem tradition. 

160. i)ptfraia is the name of Elf Qs's city 
located at the north-western extremity of the 
Gujarftt peninsola. 

102. S'iva in the form of MahSkila was 
worshipped at a famous shrine in Ujjayini, 
the capital of Avanfd in Milars; comp. 
WlUOK, 8eL Worlu, ii. p. 142; RnMAUD, 
Mkntirt, pp. 991 sqq. ; ixBlBONl, Jn^, ii. 

p.ao2. 



The verse alludes to the belief that the 
tusks of elephants aie split by the moon* 

rays. 

165. The country of the Eambojas, i.e. the 
eastern part of Afghtaist&n, is famous akeadv 
in the Epics for its breed of horses. It still 
sends its annual supplies of the 'Efthuli' 
horse into all parts of Northern India. E. 
boldly compares the black emptiness of the 
stables with dark-coloured buffaloes. 

166. The order, in which the TuMMm 
are here mentioned, makes it highly probable 
that the people meant are the same who are 
called Tukhdrat in other Sanskrit texts, the 
Toxapoi 01 Tochari of classical authors. The 
statement of Hiuen-tsianc {St-yu-ki,i. p. 87) 
about the country of the Tu-ho-lo or Tukhira, 
makes it certain that this people, possibly a 
branch of the 'Great Tue-tchi' nation, had 

SVen its name to the upper Oxus Valley, in- 
iiding BaM and Badakhsh&n. This is the 
tetritory known as Tokhdnstan to the early 
Muhammadan writers. The difficulties beset- 
ting the question as to the original application 
of the name Tukhtia have been fully set 
forth by Yule, J.R.A.3., n.s., vi, pp. 94 sqq. 
Comp. St.-Mabtin, Mfmire anahi\qM, p. flo; 
I, bid. Alt., i. p. 1023 ; Vim iV., ii- 
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167. He thought ifummuni defeated [only] after having vanquished him 
three times in battle. The valorous, indeed, think a single victory over an enemy 
{as accidental] as a letter [which is traced by the boring] of a wood-worm. 

168. The aniiet}' [felt] by the Bhauttas could not be seen on their faces, which 
are white in their original state, as the anger of the monkeys [cannot be seen] on 
their faces, reddish-brown by nature. 

169. His dignity did not tolerate the continual wine-[drinking] of the Darads, 
[as little] as the rising moming sun [tolerates] the light of the herbs in the 
[jnountain-]gorges. 

170. The wind of the northern region, which touched the musk-deer and 
shook the stamina of the safion flowers, attended his armies as if they were 
women. 

171. As the town of Prdgjyoti^a was deserted, he saw the smote of incense 
rise only from the quantities of black aloes buining in the forests. 



LALIliDITTA' 
MuZTiPlfA. 



p. 186, and for other references Beal's note on 
Si-yu-ki, i. p. 37. 

The form Tuhkhara, with Jihvamuliya, in 
place of the usual Tukhara, is found again in 
iv. 211, and must also have been written 
originally in the closely connected passage iv. 
246, where A has 4AuAiAar«°andL tuhkkdra". 
The same form may be supposed to have been 
intended in Bilha^a's Vikram. ii. 116; iviii. 93, 
where the Ed. reads tukkhara. The ancient 
sign of the Jihv&miiliya closely resembles a 
superscribed 7, both in S'aradi. and DevaniL- 
gari, and is someiimeB mistaken for it; comp. 
the form khakkhorda for khahkhorda referred 
to in note iv. 94. 

No importance need be attached to the v.l. 
of A„ bkuJchMidrdh, in our own passage and 
the form bhuhkhara written by A, in iv. 246, as 
the ak^aras tu and bhu can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished in old S'siada. For iv. 246, which 
mentions the birthplace of the minister Cah- 
kuna, the form tuKkhara is proved aa the 
correct one by a reference to iv. 211, where 
-the same person is designated as a Tuiikh&ra, 
and further by the reading of L, tvKkhaTa. 
L reads also m our own passaee tuMchirdh, 
and thus confinns the reading of A, accepted 
in the text. 

The apparent connection with the name of 
Bukhara has induced former editors and 
interpreters to prefer the reading bkuAkhirdh, 
though that designation of the ancient 
Sogdiana has sot vet been found in Skr. 
literature. To Tokhlristan or the upper 
Oxus regions points distinctly the mention of 
the mountains in our verse and the reference 
to the Tutkhiras' horses. The latter aie 



mentioned too in the above quoted passages 
of Bilbana. 

167. The name Mummuni has been folly 
discussed in note iii. 332, where also the v.l. of 
L is indicated. The gloss, Mumen JSJian, given 
by k^ on our passage, has apparently sug- 
gested to the editors of Ou-k'ong's Itinerary 
{Jowfial atiat, 1895, p. 351), the identifica- 
tion of Mommuni with the title of the 
Khalifs. Amir-ttl-Mtimenm. But this glossator 
is quite modem, and I have shown in Ed., 
p. xii., how little reliability can be claimed for 
his information on geographical or historical 
points. 

168-169. Regarding the Bhauftai and 
Darads, see note i. 312. 

The healing herbs of the mountains are 
supposed to shine at night; comp. Tttotis's 

note on this passage. 

About the wine-drinldng habits of certain 
Dard tribes, see Drbw, Jummoo, p. 430. 

170. The musk-deer is found on the high 
mountain-plateaus to the N. and E. of Eaimir. 
The saffron flower is cultivated in the Valley 
of Ea^mir itself ; see above note i. 123. 

171-175. After bringing Lalit&ditya to the 
countries of the Bhauttas and Darads imme- 
diately bordering on Ka^mir in the N. and E., 
K. makes the king conclude his march of con- 
quest by expeditions into purely mythical 
regions, whicn Hindu tradition locates in the 
far North and East. The land of the Utta- 
rakuna figures in the mythological geography 
of the InSan Epos as a kind of Hyperborean 
paradise; comp. Labsss, ZeiUchr.f. d. Kunde 
d. Morf., ii. p. 62 sq.; also /ni. AU., i. 
p. 846 sq., and m particular V. db ST.-HiifDr, 
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Lalitaditva. 172. In the ' sea of sand ' {vdlukdmhvdhi) , where the mirage produced the 
' uluaion of a stream, his lordly elephants appeared like a host of large crocodiles, 

173. The womea-folk in Stnrdjya made the resolute hearts of his warriors 
melt, not by displaying the fronts of their elephants, but by [showing] their high 
breasts. 

174. On seeing the emotion [shown] by the queen of Stnrdjya in his presence 
by trembling and otherwise, no one could decide whether it were terror or love- 
desire. 

175. In fright of him the Uttarakurus bsto..'!: ihemselves to the trees, which 
had given them birth, just as the snakes terrified by the snake-destroying [Garuda] 
[hide themselves] in holes. 

176. Then with the treasures obtained by hk conquests he proceeded to his 
own land, as the lion goes to the mountain with his claws full of the pearls [taken 
from the frontal protuberances] of the destroyed elephants. 

177. He made his attendants kings by granting them Jdlamdhara, Lohara, 
and other territories. 

178. This mighty [king] made the [conipered] rulers, in order to indicate 
their defeat, adopt various characteristic marks, which they [and their people] 
wear humbly even at the present day. 

179. Clearly it is by his command, to display the mark of their bondage, that 
the Twnifhis cany theii arms at their back and shave half their head. 

Mim. de lAcai. da Inter., Sftv. Strang., i. 175 sq.) and other evidence recorded by 

vi. pp. 259 8qq.,272sq., onthe'OrropoKoppai'of Cunningham, Anc Geogr,, pp. 136 sqq., 

Ptolemy. shows, also the hill territories on the upper 

The ' land of the Amazona ' [Stririjyd), course of the Bi&a and in particulai E&ngra 

where no man may dwell longer than half a or Tngarta. Compare note iii. 100 and Prof, 

year, is mentioned also in the Mah&bh&rata BDhieb'b remarks, Ini., i. pp. 11, 

and in Yar&hamihira's Bxhattamhita ; comp. 102. 

Lasskn, Ini. Alt, i. pp. 851 sq. The position of Lohara, the presentlei'm, 

For Prdgjyotifa, see note ii. 147. The ' sea has been fully discussed in Note E. 

of sand' (vakikmbudK) mentioned in veise 178-180. Wilson quotes, ]p. 49, a similar 

iv. 172, and a^n in the stoir related iv. legend from the Harivamia which relates how 

279 sqq., is distmctly placed m uie nort]i (see the various tribes of Mlecchas were forced by 

iv. 806), and seems to imply a distant know- Kin^ Sahara to dress their hair in different 

ledge ofthe desert tracts of Eastern Turkestan distinguishing fashions. The observations 

and Tibet. undeTlyins K.'s story still hold good. Tar- 

17S. The word Jbvaf in, 'elephant,' not kandis ^Tibetans are fond of walking with 

foDnd in our dictionaries, is derived from their hands folded at their back, and can often 

kmSfa, wUch according to HaAUia's Eoia be seen in this attitude about the Basaars of 

designates the temple of elephants {Magarir S'rinagar. Among Eatmiria, whetiier Broh- 

dhadvirMottaifohJtavStah tyat). mans or Muhammadans, this habit is veiy 

177. The name of ja/^flii^a is preserved unusual, 

m that of the present town and ^strict of The dhoHi or waistcloths worn by Ddkhanii 

Jllandhar in the Panjib. But the ancient (and Bene&lis), the ends of which are allowed 

gdom of Jklsmdhora included in the to hang down behind to the ground, stiU 



centuries preceding tiie Uuhammadan con- excite the amusement and wonder of Kof- 
quests, OS Hiuen-tsLong^s account (A^yu-At, miris. 
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180. On the waistcloth of the Bdhindtyas that king put the tail which Lamiadiha' 

the ground, to mark that they were like beasts, ' 



181. There is uo town, no village, no river, no sea, and no island where he 
did not consecrate a shrine, 

182. That proud [rdar] gave generally to his foundations names which in 
some cases had an appropriate relation to his doings and in others were in keeping 
with the [special] oeen;nV,M. 

183. When he had resolved [krtanikaya) upon the conquest of the worlds he 
bmlt the [to^ni called] Smikita^ura ; feeling proud, he built Darptapura with a 
[shrine of] Kesava (Visnu). 

184. "When receiving frcit (phala), the king constructed Phalapuraj 
when taking a leaf {[jarna), Far^tsa, and while at play (hridan), the Yihara 
of Kniuruma. 

185. And in the land of the Amazons {Sinrajyd) he placed an image of 
Nrhari (Visnu), which was suspended in the air, by fixing a magnet which drew it 
upwards and one which dragged it downwards. 

186. While this protector of the earth was [absent] in another region, his 
architect built a town, called after him [LalHaimTo], and [thereby] incurred his 
anger. 

187. Swelled with pride, the kbg granted the land of Kanyakulja with 
its viQages to the [shrine of] Aditya, [which he erected] at that [town of] 
Lalitapura. 

183. The position of neither of the two ifotsa is older than the time of Lalit&ditya. 
places here mentioned is known; the name CuKNmoHiH, jlnc.Geo^., p. li!8, has correctly 
of Larpitapura occnis again vii. 966; viii. identified JWnu-^to with PincA, hut has not 
1910. reco^ized in it the Panfcitsa of tiie Chronicle. 

184. Regarding Pkalapura, which must be The identity of the latter name with Primtt 
located near PariMsapura and the confluence is well known to the PaQ^te of S'rinagar. 
of the Vitasta and Sindhu, see Note I, v. 97, Easmiria represent a large percentage in the 
also the gloss of Aj, iv. 673. population of the town and temtory of 

Parnotta is undoubtedly the modem town PrimU. This is evidently the result of the 
of Punch, 74° 9' long. 33° 45' lat., called close political conneotion which has since old 
PrunU by KaSmiris. The place has given its times existed between the latter and Kaimir. 
name to a small hill-state situated to the S.W. Parvotsa is frequently mentioned by S'ri- 
of the Fir Pants&l range, and at present under vara, see i. 67, 322, 607, 736 ; ii. 68, 106 ; iv. 
a branch of the Jammu family. The territory 146, 612. 

IB mentioned under the name of Pm-nu-Uo by The Eniaromavihara is not lefeired to 
Hiuen-tsiangp who visited it on his way from again, and its position is unknown. 
KaSmir to Pijapun (Rajauri), and probably 186. The gloss of A, identifies Lalitapura, 
reached it by the To?»maid&n route ; comp. referred to under the name of Lalitadityapura, 
Si-yvrld, L p. 163. In his time it was directly vi. 219, 224, with Lafpor, a village of the 
■nbject to KaSmir. Subsequently the town Vihi Parga^a, situated 76° 1' long. 33° 58' lat 
appears to have been included in the hill- on the right baoik of the Yitasta. The local 
district of Ldhara; comp. vii. 1800; viii. 914, tradition of the place tells of a large town, 
917, 1630, and Note E on Lohara (iv. 177), which King ' Lalt&dit ' had built here and on 
Hiuen-tBiang's tefeience in the first half of the adjoining U<]u. No ancient remami can 
the 7tli oentoiy pioTea that the name Par- be tnoed at present abovB ground. 
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^ainot' Susltajpura tiis noble-minded king built the splendid [sbiine of 
' Visnii] MuUasvdmin and a large Vihara with a Stupa. 

189. Having taken one crore when he proceeded for the conquest of the 
world, he presented on his return eleven crorea to the [shrine of S'iva] BhMa 
as an expiatory offering. 

190. The lord of the earth ereeted there a lofty temple of stone for [S'iva] 
Ji;«y{?iarucJro, and made a grant of land and villages. 

191. At Cdkradhara he made an arrangement for conducting the water of the 



188. Regarding Su4kapura: Ufkiir, see 
note i. 168. 

The Stupa mentioned in our text is in all 
probability identical with the one referred to 
by Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 100, as having 
been found still intact by the Rev. Gowie near 
Ufkitr. A photograph of it (1868) is given by 
CoiE, Anc. Build. On a visit paid in August, 
1892, I found about 400 yards to the W. of 
the village the scanty remains of a Stupa 
which according to the villagers' statements 
was dug into and partly levefied down 'years 
ago' by some S&hib. From a notice quoted 
by Mr. Lawmnob, VaUa/, p. 183, it appears 
that these excavations, of which I have not 
been able to trace any report, were conducted 
by Mr. Garrick in 1882. 

Another ancient monument in the shape of 
a colossal loiiga, about 10" high and stiU up- 
right, is found between U^kur and the present 
Tonga terminus of Bar&mula, at a distance of 
about half a nule from either placo. Walls of 
old buildings can be traced on the ground in 
various places of the neighbouring fields. 

In my Notti on Ow-k'ang, pp. 3 sqq., I have 
folly stated the reasons which suggest the 
identity of the Vih&ra referred to in our 
passage with the Moung-ti Vihara mentioned 
by the Chinesepilgrim at the commencement 
of hia lilt of Kaimir monasteries, Ou-k'ong 
distinctly informs us that ' this monaitery was 
built by the king of Northern India after he 
had obtained the dignity,' and there csji be 
no doubt as to Moung-ti being intended to 
represent the name of this long, 

There is a curious reaemblance between 
Ook'ong'i notice and the manner in which 
Alberiini in a passage quoted above in note 
iv. 120 (imiia, ii. p. 178) refers to Mukt&pida. 
This, as well as the consideration of points 
connected with the Chinese transcription of 
Indian names, makes it probible that we have 
in Houng-ti an attempt to represent a 
PnJcritiMd, i.e. Eafmiri,fonn of the shortened 
name, *MiMa or *Mtitti for Mukta or Itvkti. 
Botii Hie latter foinu are found as abbrevia- 
tkoi (jMmmat)olMiikt^i4am the names of 



temples mentioned by K. ; see Muktahiava, 
iv. 196, i'Ol, and Mvktasvdmin in our passage. 

The (rveat Vihara which our verse mentions, 
is the only ons m the long list of Mukt&pi^a's 
foundations of which the name is not specafi- 
cally indicated by K. From this particulat 
circumstance, and the analogy of the name 
Muktasvamin given by the king to his Vi|]au 
shrine at the same place, it may be concluded 
with great probability that the name of this 
Vihara was Mnktavihara, the original of 
Ou-k'ong's Moung-ti Vihara, 

The other great Yihara which the king is 
Bubsei^uently said to have built at Parih&sa- 
pura, IV. 200, seems to have received the name 
of RijawMra, ' the king's "Vih&ra,' in evident 
contradistinction from our *Muktavih&ra. 
The proposed identification is further con- 
firmed by Ou-k'ong's mention of the Moung-H 
Vih&ra at the commencement of his list, and 
the reference he makes to the studies he 
carried on there. Ou-k'ong entered Ea^mir 
throueh the 'Western Gate' of the kingdom 
at Varahamiila. Mukt&pida's Vih&ra at 
Evfkapura was, therefore, likely to have been 
his first place of rest and study in the Valley. 

180. The figures given in the text must 
be taken as referring to the dinnam currency; 
regarding the latter, see Note K, iv. 496. 

The king is supposed to perform a ^jroyoJ- 
dtta on his return from his expeditions into 
the lands of impure barbarians, as Ea^mirian 
Brahmans did until recent jrears on all 
occasions when returning from journeys out- 
side the Valley, 

190, This passage shows that the andent 
Lifiga of Jmtheia or Jyettharudra,T6temi toin 
note i. 118, must have been in close proximity 
to the shrine of Bhiitejvara at Buth'ier. 
From the evidence discussed in note v. 66, it 
will be seen that of the two groups of ruined 
temples found in that locality, the western one 
was connected with the worship of Jyej^har 
rudra. The principal building of this gcov.^ 
may tiierefore be identified with LaUt&mtyas 
temple mentioned in our passage. 

191 . For Cahradhara, the modem Tf akMar 
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Vitastd and distributing it to vajious villages by the construction of a series of LalitIditta 

, , AICKTAPlDA. 

waterwheels. 

192. That liberal [king] bnilt the wonderful [shiine] of Mirtm^a, with its 
massive walls of stone within a lofty enclosure (prasdddntar), and its town swelling 
with grapes. 

193. After constnicting at Loka^unya a town, which was provided with the 



below Vij'bror, see note i .-iS. — The system of 
irrigation here referred w is explained by the 
oorSguration of the erourid near that locality. 
On account of the nigh alluyial plateaus or 
U4ars, which stretch in a semicircle from 
Vij'bror to below Teak'ilar, the land enclosed 
between them and the left bank of the river 
cannot be irrigated by the ordinary means of 
canals. The expression ambhahpratararia is 
used in a similar sense, i. lf>7. At present the 
fields and gardens between tha two places are 
irrigated by means of wells. 

102. The ruins of the temple of Mirt&nda, 
here mentioned, form the most striking 
remains which have survived of the ancient 
architecture of Ka^mir. They axe situated 
near the N. edge of the alluvial plateau (Uijar) 
of Afafan, 75' 17' long. 83° 45' lat. About one 
mile to the N.W. of the temple, and at the 
foot of the Udar, lie the sacred springs of the 
Martha Tirtha. The name given to the 
temple and its site leaves no doubt as to its 
having been erected in honour of Vi^nu- 
Siirya, who has evidently been worshipped 
since early times at the above Tirtha under 
the form of Mdrtanda. 

The Tirtha has remained to the present 
day one of the most celebrated pilgrimage- 
places in the Valley, and annually attracts 
crowds of visitors from aU parts of India. 
The legend related in the Mixt&ndamS.he.tmya 
connects the springs with the story of the 
production of the sun from the lifeless egg 
lmTtan4a), which Aditi, the wife of Kasyapa, 
bad brought forth as her thirteenth child. 
The Tirtha of Mdrtdn^ is already mentioned 
in the Nilamata, 1036, among the places 
sacred to Siirya. 

The nuns of Lalit&ditya's temple have on 
account of their size and architectural beauty 
been more frequently described than any 
other ancient building of Kainur; comp. 
HOOEL, Kaxhmir, ii. p. 463 sqq. ; ViONB, 
Travelt, i. pp. 360, 394 sqq^; Cuknikoeam, 
J~A.8.B., 1848, pp. 268 sqq. ; Colb, Anc. Build., 
pp. 19 soq , etc. They consist of a lofty 
central edifice, with a small detached shrine 
on either side of the entrance, and of a 
quadrangular courtyard of imposing dimen- 
sions surrounded by colonnades. To this 
magnificent enclosnre K. dearly refers in 



the expression prasadantar. Guiminfham 
assumed, owing to a misinterpretation of our 
passage and of iii. 462, that the temple bad 
been built by Bai^&ditya, and that Lalit&ditya 
bad only added the enclosure. Febqvssok in 
his account of the building (Ind. Arch., 
p. 286 sqq.), has already rightly rejected this 
view on purely architectural grounds. 

[There is nothing about the ruins to justify 
the suspicion to wmch Cunningham has nven 
expression, l.e. p. 273, that the interior of the 
quadrangle was once filled with water, and the 
temple thus ' placed more immediately under 
the protection of the N&gas.' There are no 
N&gas or springs anywhere on the arid 
plateau, and the water brought to it once by 
an ancient irrigation canal from the Lid'r 
nver could never have taken their place 
according to traditional notions.] 

The temple of Martanda is mentioned again 
by K. in the time of Kong Kalasa, who died 
there ; comp. vii. 709, 715, 722. The shrine 
escaped being plundered under Har$a, vii. 
1096. Subsequently it appears to have been 
used as a fortified position by a rebel force in 
K.'s own time, on which occasion the temple- 
enclosure (^ranpana) is specially mentioned ; 
comp. viii. 3281, 3288, 3295. Jonar&ja, 599, 
mentions the temple among those which 
Sultan Sikandar, ' The Idol-breaker,' destroyed, 
but refers also subsequently to the locality 
\mder the name Martan^a ; see rv. 875, 979. 
So does also Fourth Chron., 620, 632, 850. A 
doubtful aUueioD is contained, perhaps, in 
Sirikaitthac. iii, 16. 

The temple aa well as the Tirtha bears now 
the m. naiQ,e Mttfan (from Mfcrti]^(}a), found 
abeady in Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 8.58, whereas the 
village round the springs is popularly known 
as Bavan (Skr. bhavatu^. The ancient temple 
is no longer a place of pious interest for the 

SUgrims, who visit instead the modem temple 
eaicat(Kl to M&rt&]^d& by the side of the 
NSfia. 

A writes the name as Ttiartdif^a' in all 
passages, except our own, where it is given as 
ndrta!^". As L haa martdif4a° here too, 
the latter form ought to be adopted. The 
M&h&tmya and Kilamata also read through- 
out Mfirttpda- 

193. Loiapiojya is repeatedly referred to 
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• LALiTimTYi- requisite accessoiies, the victorious [king] mfule it, together mih. villages 

offering to Visnu. 

^""^ff^^*'^ 194. Then again that Indra of the earth, when given to merry jesting 
{parihdsa), huilt the town of Parihisapura, wbioli luuclied the residence of Indra. 

195. The glorious silver [image of Yisiva] Fari'maheia.va shone like the 
god ["Visnu], when flooded by the strong light of v f>.r,arls during Ms sleep on the 
ocean. 

196. The famous [image of] Visnu M^ldQiiosa, loade of gold, shone as if 
it had taken its lustre from the many stamina of <bi- lotus [rising from Visnu's] 
navel. 

197. Clad in a golden armour, the \^''<%^ Vi.snuj Mahdvardha shone forth 
like the sun when lie puts on his radiant lid:!: ovsicome the darkness in the 
world below. 

198. He had a silver [image of the] Govardhanadhara made, which 
was white as if [coloured] by the streams ot miik [flowing] from [his] herds of 
cows. 

199. After raising a great stone [pillar] fifty-four hands high, he put on the 
top of the standard a [representation of] Garuda, [the bird] of the enemy of the 
Daityae (Visnu). 

200. That king, who was free from passions, built the ever-rich Rdjavihara, 
with a large quadrangle {catiihsdli), a large Caitya, and a large [image of the] Jim 
(Buddha). 

201. Into the image of Muktdlcesava he put eighty-four thousand Tolakas 
of gold. 

202. And collecting as many thousands of Palas of silver, that pure-minded 
[king] made the famous [statue of] Tarilmahsaoa. 

203. With just as many thousands of Prasthas of copper he made the glorious 
[statue of] the ' Great Buddha ' {Brhadluiihi) which reached up to the sky. 

in the later portion of ihe Chronicle ; aee vii. pvra and the identification of ita ahrines with 

1239, 1367 ; riii. 623, 1429. The gloaa of A, on the ruins on the Par'apor Udar, see Note f. 

the fint-nsmed passage identifies Lokaptaiya 195. Virtje must be taken as viieima rijtf 

'wi'Ca LoJifbavan (Ski. *LokabJuivam), a &ne comp. e.g. Eathaiar. xxt. 178. 

spring or N&ga situated nesi the village of 19B. K^;^ bears the epithet of Oovar- 

Llrikpur, 76' 12' lone. SS' 88' lat,, in the dfianadhara, because he held Mount Govsr- 

Bring PargaQa. Near tne basin formed by the dhana as a shelter over the cows, which Indra 

spring, are the ruins of a small summer house threatened by a storm, 

erected by one of the Moghnl Emperors, 200. This colossal image is referred to u 

apparently with materials of some earlier Bxhadbuddha below, iv. 203 ; comp. Note r 

molding. Fragments of ancient stone images (iv. 194-204), and vii. 1097 sq. 

lis in uie water near the spring, which is 201-208. The lakika, the modem Tola, is 

visited by the Brahmaas of the neighbour- in Eaimii still as in Aba-l-Fazl's time ( Jfn-i 

hood. Akb.. ii. pp. 864, 3ee)=16 mm=^ raktijii 

194-204. BfigBidingthent« of ParMur (roji). The^jNifa, which according to the 
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204. He built the quadrangle {catuhidla) and the sacred shrine (caitya), in LitiTiDitTi. 

each case with such expenditure that his five structures were alike [as regards ' 

cost]. 

205. He, like another Kubera, placed as attendants by the side of the chief 
deities [other] images of gods, which in some [shrines] were of silver and in others 
of gold. 

206. Who cou] J ,'.^t ermine accurately in number how many treasures, villages, 
and estabUshments \i>i !i ^stowed on these [shrines] ? 

207. The ladies of the seraglio, his ministers and princely attendants, 
consecrated there in hiiaJreds images [of gods], wonders of the world. 

208. His queen Ksmalavati, she who founded Kamaldhatta, put up the large 
silver image of Eamaldhhva. 

209. His minister MUrasarman, too, put up the S'iva-[Linga called] Mitre- 
svara. The king of Mta, called Kayya, made the famous [sknne of Yisnu] 
Kayyasvdmin. 

210. By this very [Mng] was built also the wonderful and famous Kayya- 
vihara, where subsequently the Bhiksu Sanajfiamitra resided, who appeared as 
another Jina. 

211. The TuKkhdra Ganhuna, who founded the GoAkunavilidra, made a Stupa 
loftier even than the mind of the king, and golden [images of the] Jinas. 

AiithoritieB quoted in P. W., corresponds to It vas specially in view of these rektiona 

4 kar^a, eacH of 16 m&fa, must be taken as that I felt induced to propose in Nota on 

=4 tolttJm. The prastha is usually estimated Ou-k'ong, pp. 19 sq., the identification of K.'s 

At 16 pala; see P. W., s.t. The term pal is Cahkwiamhara with the monastery, which in 

still used b E^^mir for ^ Sir. Ou-k'ongfs list of Eaimir Yiharas figures as 

204. Gomp. for the significance of the 'le monastere da general (tnan^Aiun, senft- 

terms catiMali and caitya the description of pati).' The syllables Uiang and kim could, 

the Pat^por ruins, Note F. according to the authorities indicated Ic, be 

208. Eiamalihatfa means 'the market of looked upon as the exact representatives in 
Kamald.' Its position can be traced as little Chinese transcription of the svllables Can and 
as that of the other minor shrines and Liii^as hti}, respectively. As Catiku^a is clearly 
mentioned in the following w. in connection described as a Tuhkhara, it appeared to me 
with Farihasapura. that "we have in the name given by the 

209. Begarding Lata, an ancient name of Chronicle only the Sanskritized transcription 
the territory of central and southern G-ujar&t, of a Turkish name, of which Tsiaruj-kim is an 
Ptolemy's AapiK^, com^, Tule, Jtforco Polo, equally ezactrendering in Chinese characters." 
ii. p. 353 ; Ind. Ant., zxii. p. 163. In support of this identification it may be 

211. K.'s subsequent references to Cat- mentioned that the Yih&ra of TsianE-kiun is 

kuna, iv. 215, 246-262, show dearly the im- named in Ou-k'ong's list immediate^ before 

portant position, which this minister from the the pious foundations ascribed to members of 

Tuhkh&ra land occupied at Lalitftditya's court, the royal family of the Turks. 

Messrs. L^vi and Chavannes, in their notes on Prof. Lin was kind enough to inform me in 

Ou-k'ong's Itinerarv {Journal a»\at.,\^h, vi. a letter dated 2nd October, 1896, that he agrees 

p. 852), have already pointed out the curious with the equation Catikii^=Tsiang-kian, but 

agreement between these statements of E. looks upon the Sanskrit name as a transcni>- 

and the indications given by Ou-k'ong as to tion of the Chinese title. Prof. L4vi holds 

the connection of the Toit-kioue or Turks with that as thu title is venr frequent and well 

Easnui in the middle of the 8tli cmtuxy. known, no ChinsM wonld have ever thong^t 
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LALIliDinA- 



Storr of Kapitthn 
' fruit 



212. His wife Isdnadevi constructed a well, the water of which was pure aa 
nectar and gave health to the ailing. 

213. Cakramariilcd, the wife of King Lalitaditya, built there Gahrapura with 
seven thousand dwellings. 

214. A learned teacher, Bhappata by name, made the [Linga of] Bhappate- 
svara. Many other [Lingas], too, called Rakchntesa, etc., were put up by a host of 
people. 

215. Caiikma, his chief minister^ biilt also in the other capital (S'rinagara) 
a Vihara, distinguished among meritorious workg, together -snth a Caitya. 

216. The physician Isanacandra, a son-iu-iaw of the miijiater CaAhuna, built 
a Vihaia after obtaining wealth through the favour of Tahaka. 

217. The lord of the earth, who thua made the earth golden, surpassed India 
by his generosity, valour, and other great qualities, 

218. Never was an order of this monarch, though it had escaped from his 
mouth through mere carelessness, disobeyed even by the gods. 

219. Thus, once when he was encamped with his army on the shore of the 
eastern ocean, he chanced to order Kapittha fruits to be brought. 

220. Then while those [in attendance] upon him stood blind with perplexity, 
a person of divine appearance brought up Kapittha fruits. 



of combining these characters to express a 
foreign name. We should accordingly have 
to see in E.'s Gafiku^a the Sanskrit reproduc- 
tion of a Chinese title, which, it may be 
assumed, had found its way into the Tuh- 
kh&ra country, and was taken in Kajmir to be 
a personal name of the Tubkh&ra minister 
(comp. regarding the similar use of the term 
Sammira, note vii. 63). Possessing no know- 
ledge of Chinese, I can only accept with 
due deference the opinion of my leamed 
friend. We may hope that future research 
will throw li^ht on the strange connection of 
races and civilizationi, which might account 
for the appearance of a Chinese title in our 
narrative. 

A second Vihira built by C&tkui^ia at 
S'rinagsr is referred to below, iv. 215. This, 
too, bore the founder's name, as seen from 
viii. 2416 sqq. Which of these two Yihiras 
Ou-k'ong may have meant, cannot be deter- 
mmed. 

216. By 'the other capital' (stUtffAinan- 
tare), only S'rinafBra, the real capital, can be 
meant, in contramstmction from Parih&sapura, 
which during the reign of its founder 
temporarily ranked as a royal reddenee, and 
had also a CaiJcu^iMrtt (iv. 311). 

Cafiku^a's Tihlia at B'rina^ luivived to 
the time of K., and was repaired by Suiiala, 



the wife of the minister Bilhaija, under King 
Jayasiihha; see viii. 2416 sqq. Its position 
cannot he traced. It is certain that it was at 
this Cstkui^avih&ra, and not at that founded 
at Parih&sapura, that K, saw the Buddha 
image referred to in iv. 269 sqq, Parihisa- 
pura was deserted and its temples in ruins 
in K.'s time ; see Note F (iv. 194-204). 

216. Regarding the worship of the N&ga 
Takfaka in Ka^mir, see note i. 220. 

219. Kapittha, according to the dictionaries, 
is the name of the Ferroniaelephantum Correa, 
and its fruit the 'Elephant-apple.' From 
iv. 237, it is clear that K. meant a fruit, 
which grows in Kajmir and is rare in India 
proper. Now the elephant-apple is common 
throughout the greater part of the plains of 
India, but does not grow m Ka^mir ; comp. 
Watt, Diet, of Earn, Trod., iii. p. 324. 

The reference, which K. makes, iv. S87, to 
the Kapittha fruit being obtainable in EaJmir 
only for a short time at the commencement of 
the summer, suggests that the fruit he really 
meant was the cherry. Both varieties of the 
latter (Pnmus Avium and P. Cerasus) are 
commonly cultivated in Ka^mir, 'where it 
flowers in April-May, and the fruit ripens in 
June ; ' see Watt, I.e., vi. p. 348. Apart from 
the mountains of the North-West Himllays, 
tiie cherry seems wholly unknown in India. 
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221. Directed by a sign of the king's brows, the doorkeeper stepped forward LiLrTAniTYi- 
and receiving the offering in the presence [of the king], asked tliat person whose ^^^^^'>^- 
[servant] he was. 

222-223. He replied to him : " The great ladra has to-day sent me, the keeper 
of the Nandam gardftu, after giving the Kapittha fruits, which the king likes. I 
m to deliver in private a message of the great Indra." Hearing this, the door- 
keeper removed everybody from the audience-hall. 

224. Then the divine one spoke : " 0 king, Indra sends you this message : 
'Kindly forgive these words, which are rude though appropriate.' 

226. ' Hear, 0 king, the reason why we, though guardians of the quarters, 
receive even in the present fourti Tuga your command with reverence.' 

226. ' Once in a previous birth you were, verily, the ploughman of a village 
householder who possessed great wealth,' 

227. 'At one time in the hot season the close of the day found yon in a 
waterless waste, weary after driving your oxen.' 

228. 'Then while you suffered from hunger and thirst, there came to you 
Irom the master's house somebody carrying a jug of water and a loaf.' 

229. 'Thereupon, when after washing hands and feet you were at the point of 
taking food, you saw before you a wandering Brahman, whose breath was about to 
escape.' 

230. ' He spoke to you : " You should not eat. Starved by famine, I must let 
my life pass away unless [I get] food." ' 

231. ' Though kept back by your companion, you ofifered in charity half the 
loaf and the jug of water to that [Brahman], with comforting words.' 

232. 'By this gift which yon made with a cheerful heart to a worthy 
recipient, a succession of hundred uncuitailed wishes was [secured] for you in 
heaven.' 

233. ' On account of that gift of water, sweet streams appear at your mere 
wish even on desert tracks.' 

234. ' 0 king, even the wishing-trees are surpassed by that gift-tree which, if 
planted in the right soil (or worthy person), provided with a series of watering 
trenches [in the shape] of kindly words and moistened with the water of true heart- 
[felt] charity, rewards, though ever so young, the giver at the time with whatever 
he desires.' 

235. 'Now, 0 king, but few commands are left over to you, as you waste 
heedlessly here and there your orders, which must not be infringed.' 

236. 'Whence does also in your mind, who are truly great, arise that 
thoughtlessness which, indeed, is common in other kings ? ' 

237. ' How could there be [found] in the cold season on the eastern ocean 

L 
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LuiririTTA- those fruits, which in Kasmir are produced [only] for a few days on the approach of 
"''!!'.^^^ theclonds?' 

238. '"Whicliever region you penetrate, the guardian of that [region] is 
anxious to take your orders on account of the efficacy of your previous gift.' 

239. ' Since you are now in the eastern quarter, which is under the great 
Indra, this your order, however insignificant, has now somehow been fulfilled by 
Indra, whose power is never bafQed.' 

240. ' On this account you should in no case again thus give out orders with- 
out serious import, as they are few [now].' " 

241. When after these words [that] messenger disappeared, the large-minded 
king thought over the great power of a gift and iVil into utmost surprise. 

242. Henceforth filled with an ardent desiio to secure such valuable results, 
he established permanently at Parihdsapura a great festival. 

243. At this, which is well-known under the designation of Sahasralhahta, a 
lakh and one dishes of food [bhakta) are given away besides Daksinas. 

244. With this object he built towns in salty wastes, so that anyone suffering 
from thirst may ever find water to drink. 

245. He coUeeted from [different] countries various wise men, as the wind 
[collects] masses of full-blown flowers from the trees. 

Skiy of Cardim 246. He brought from the TuKhh&ra land the brother of the magician 
Eankamvarfa (' he who rains gold '), who bore the name of Ganhuna and excelled 
by his great qualities. 

247. Producing plenty of gold in the [king's] treasury by magic power, he 
gave him comfort as the lotus tank [gives] to the lotus. 

248. Once the king was stopped in the country of PaHeanada (Panjab) by 
streams, which had united and could not be crossed, and finding his army arrested 
on the bank, was for a short time filled with apprehensions. 

249. When he then asked his ministers for means of crossing the waters, 
Oanlcuna, who stood on the bank, threw a charm [matii) into the water, which waa 
very deep. 

250. The water of the streams parted asunder through the force of that 
[charm], whereupon the king crossed and quickly reached the other shore. 

251. Ganhuna drew that charm out again by means of another charm, and 
in a moment the water of the streams was aa before. 

262. After witnessing this miracle, the king, whose mouth poured forth praise, 
courteously asked Ganhuna for those two charms. 

846. The rsaaoiis which induce me to iWra* of A, have already heen stated in note 
adopt the reading of L, tiMhdra", for MuA- iv. 166. 
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253. Smiling, he answered him ; "These two ttseful charms do their work only liLiTipirrx- 
when in my hands. What use would it be to you to take them ? " 

254. "A thiag of excellence obtains renown only among ordinary people. 
What merit has it for the great ones who possess manifold excellent things ? " 

255. " The flow [of moisture] irom the moonstone is valued only as long as that 
[stone] is in some place on the shore of the ocean. If the latter takes up that 
[stone], then its flow, ev'ii if exuberant, cannot be noticed in the [ocean's] water." 

256. When he. bad ;;oncluded his words, the king spoke in wonderment : "Do 
you then thini that I own a gem even stronger than these two ? " 

267. " Or,— if yoTj see something in my possession that is superior to these, 
take it and give up these two charms in exchange." 

258. Then CahJcurja said ; " This is a great favour. The tiro gems are in the 
power of the lord. But let a wish be granted to me." 

259. "Favour your humble servant by giving him that image of Sugata 
(Buddha), which was brought on the shoulders of an elephant from Magadha." 

260. " Let your Majesty take this charm which gives a means for crossing 
the waters. May to me be given the [image of] Sugata, which opens a way for 
crossing the [ocean of] mundane existence {samsdra)." 

261. At this appropriate request the king granted the image of the Jina. 
Who is able to resist the words of the eloquent? 

262. He (Cankuna) then placed in his own Vihara the image of the Blessed 
[Buddha], which [still] shines in its brownish (bronzen) beauty as if clothed in the 
brownish-red garment [of the mendicants]. 

263. Even to this day metal bands are seen fastened round the seat [of the 
image], showing that it was once fixed on an elephant's back. 

264. 0 wonder, [even] the earth follows the desires of the kings of great might 
and shows them favour. 

266. Once that [king], who was proficient in the knowledge of horses, took storyof Vinuunagei. 
out himself and alone an untrained horse into a waste in order to break it in. 

266. There far away from men he saw one maid of lovely form singing, 
and another dancing. 

267. And after a short time, while he was exercising the horse, he noticed 



264. lampratham, for which lupratMA is 
proposed u a conjectaral emendation in 
P. n., 8.V., can well be explained as $an^dk- 
prathdm. 

265. The moonstone {candrdkSKla) is sup- 
posed to exude cooling moistuie when touched 
Ij the rays of the moon. 

960. The kingdom of llagaiha, compris* 



ingthe modem districts of Gaya and'Patna 
south of the Ganges, was the acene of 
Buddha's early career ; comp. e.g. CmnniFO- 
HAM, Ane. Geagr., pp. 462 sqq. 

262. The Vihlia built by Gaftkupa at 
S'linagar, which still existed in E.'b time, 
must le meant bete; comp. iv. fllSsndviii 
3416 sqq. 
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LALiiADiTYi- that the two gazelle-eyed ones, after completing their song and dance, bowed BUehtlT 
■ and went. 

268. Mounting that horse, he came day by day to that place, and seeing the 
two beautiful girls exactly in the same fashion, came up and questioned [them] in 
his surprise. 

269. They told him : " We are dancing-girls belonging to a temple. Here in 
the village of S'uTavardhamana is our home." 

270. " By the direction of our mothers, vrao got their living here, we perform 
at this spot the dancing, which our desoeat jLcikes inciimhent." ^ 

271. " This custom, handed down by tnidi tion, has become fixed in our family. 
Its reason we cannot know, nor can anyone else." 

272. When the king had heard from them this information, he was astonished, 
and the next day had the whole ground, in accordance with their indication, dug 
up by workmen. 

273. Then when they had made a deep excavation, the king saw, as announced 
[by them], two decayed temples with closed uoorcs. 

274. On opening the folding doors, he saw there two [images of] Kesava, 
which, as the letters engraved on the bases (pitha) showed, had been made by 
Rdrm and Ldkfmana. 

275. The illustrious king, after erectiog a separate stone building by the 
side of the [temple of] Yisnu Parihasa[keiava], had the [image of] Bdmasvdmin 
consecrated [there]. 

276. Thus too the [image of the] god Ldk^manasvdmin was put up by 
[Queen] Cahramardika by the side of [S'iva] Gakreivara, after she had obtained it 
by request from the king. 

^^tld'ocwa 277. During the [expedition for the] conquest of the world, a man, who 
[appeared] to have undergone a recent punishment, threw himself before the Mng, 
who was mounted on an elephant. 



260. The locality hsie referred to u 
imknown. 

876. The potition of the Lifiea called 
CdknAeara cannot be ascertained. From the 
leferenees in the NUamata, the Mihlltmyas 
■nd the Tirthat., it appears that S'iva was 
wonhipped nnder that name in not leu than 
four distinct localities. These are:— the bank 
61 tiie Madhiimti (probaU^ the stream of 
Band'piir; comp. note m. 1179), accord- 
bg to Nilamata, 1161 ; the neighbourhood 
of V^a/dhxtra, see VyaifehanmSh. 166; 
Vitattimah, ii. 11 ; v. 98; the roring called 
CakraiiTtha dew to li^vara (lii*bar), near 
B'rinagii, leo JkUaycmSh. and Airefvo- 



rinah., passim: and in a cave near the 
Har^eivara Tirtmi above Eutn'moh, accordii^ 
to Tirtkai. 

277. The Zopyrus story told in the 
following verses agrees most closely with the 
one related by Alberuni, India, ii. pp. 11 sq i 
ahont the expedition of JSuinA (Kani^ka) 
agunst the king of Kanauj. "We have here 
clearly an ancient story transferred to the 
hero of popnlu tradition in Kainur ; comp. 
Lassen. Irid. AU., iii. p. 996. The reeemblance 
of the detail! is so close as to justify the inp- 

Sosition that the story in the form recorded Dy 
[. was taken originaJJv from the same source 
as the one heard by Aibcrum. 
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278. The king, moved to pity, queatioaed this man, who was streaming with LALiriDHTx 
blood from the wounds [caused] by the cutting of his hands, nose and other [limbs] 
and imploring protection, about his story. 

279-280. He related to him that he was the minister of the king, who ruled 
near 'the Ocean of Band ' {sikatdsindhu), and well-known as his faithful servant, 
and that on giving the right advice of submitting to Lalitadiiya, he had [thus] been 
punished by that king. 

281. The king dm promised him to punish his master, and made his 
wounds heal by hospitable treatment^ which restored his health. 

282. The minis fer, who had met with [such] kind reception, once thus 
addressed the lord of the earth, while he was on the march and no one 
near : 

283. " 0 king, if I preserve such a body, it is only because I am deluded by 
the hope of revenge." 

284. "HaviDg accomphshed my object, I should, verily, abandon the life, 
which disgrace has crushed, after offering my tears like a sacrificial oblation of 
water to Happiness as well as to Misfortune." 

285. "A small injury [inflicted] by the enemy should be surpassed by a 
greater injury, just as the mountain [surpasses] the sound of a person's shout by 
its mighty echo." 

286. " How can that land, which lies at a distance of three months from here, 
be reached quickly ? Or if it were reached, would indeed the enemy remain 
there ? " 

287. " Therefore I indicate to you a route [thither], which can be traversed 
in half a month. But as no water is met on it, it is [only] passable for armies 
provided that water is taken along." 

288. " My relatives, who live in that region, will not betray your approach. 
By this stratagem the king, together with bis ministers and seraglio, can be 
captured." 

289. By such words he induced him to march into the ' Ocean of Sand,' and 
when half a month had passed, the army found itself without water. 

290. Even in this condition the king moved on for two or three days ; and 
[then] seeing the army exhausted by thirst, spoke thus to the minister : 

291. " Since days over the appointed time have been spent [on the march], 
the array is at the point of death. How much of the way remains ? " 

292. He thereupon replied with a laugh : " 0 you, who wish to be a conqueror ! 
Do you inquire about the way remaining to the enemy's land or about that to the 
kingdom of Yama?" 

293. " Because I, [acting] only for the advantage of my lord, and sacrificing 
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LiHTiDiTTi. my own life, have brought you by cumiing with your army before the face of 

294. "This i8 no mere desert-land. TMa is the terrible 'Ocean of 
Sand.' Nowhere is water to be found here. Who will, 0 king, now protect 
you?" 

295. Hearing this, the whole army was deprived of all vigour, resembling a 
lice-field, on which the com has been destroyed by a hailstorm, and only the GtaUa 
remain. 

296. Then the king, laislng his arm, stopped the loud lamentations of the 
frightened [soldiers], who had lost aU hope of life, and spoke : 

297. " 0 minister, we are pleased with what yoa have done in your desire to 
help your master, and are thrilled [with deKght, no much] that we feel cold, as it 
were, even here in the desert." 

298. "But on my impregnable firruness CBrtainl)' even such an effort of youn 
breaks down, as the iron on the diamond." 

299. " This day yet you will surely regret the limbs, which you had cut off to 
no purpose, just as a person, who seizes a spark of £re, mistaking it for a gem, 
[laments] his burned iSngers." 

300. "Look, at my mere order the earth produces water to-day, just as the 
soil, which contains beryls, [yields up these] precious stones at the thunder of the 
doud." 

301. Saying this, he dug up the ground with his lance to draw out the water, 
as S'iva with his spear [broke open the earth] when he wished to bring up to the 
surface the water of the Vitasta. 

802. Thereupon there came forth from the subterraneous region, along with 
the aoldiers' hope of life, a stream, vrhich appeared like the coquettish smile of hell's 
goddess of beauty. 

303. This stream removed the distress of his soldiers, as well as the hope of 
that minister, who had sacrificed his limbs in vain. 

ZOi. The foiled minister, with his limbs cut off, and uttering curses, was the 
first to enter his master's city, and behind him [came] Death. 

805. The king punished that deoeitfal ruler, and reduced him too to the same 
condition as his own minister, 

806. To this day there flow in the northern region the streams [produced] by 

300. L nideiauiva, u emended in the ground near tlie Nilan&ga (VEntg) with bii 
text from A imeUnaiva. trident ; comp. note i. 27. 

301. The river Vitasli, accordiag to the 806. The term kvntavohim »eenii to 
legend told already in the IMimala, 247 sqq., contain lome local aUnaion, which ii obaoore to 
was brongbfc to the lurface from liie lubtoN ui. Wilson, Eiitary, p. fiO, haa aiiumad tiiat 
Tanaona world (wttofa) BW atiflmg the ZmtaoShini waa a nrer name. 
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liis spear (kmtavahim), which had beeu brought forth by him from place to place L«iTiinttA- 

as necessity reqmred. 

307. Other wonderful stories also are [current] about him in thousands, but 
bve not been related, as they would unduly break up the connection [of the 
narrative]. 

308-309, Just as noble streams are observed to produce with their [naturally] 
sflent waters a mighty roar only, where the ground is made rugged by great 
rocks, and as they, pure [originally], are seen turbid and spoilt only when 
the weather is obscured by clouds,— thus, indeed, even the great must also 
conform in their coudact to those two, place and time. Or was it owing to the 
power of the Kali [Yuga] or of the regal throne that he, too, committed acts of 
terrible wickedness ? 

310. On one occasion when the Mng was stopping at Panhdsapura in the ^^^^^^ 
company of the ladies of his seraglio, he gave, while intoiicated by drink, the 

following order to the ministers : 

311. "That [town of] Pravarapura, which Pravarasena made, burn it down 
if you think that its beauty is like that of mine." 

312. On hearing this terrible order of the lord of the earth, whose command 
could not be disobeyed, they went to Vdtuldnaka and set on fire ricks of grass 
[stored] for horses. 

313. As he viewed this [fire] from the top of his palace, with his face lit up 
by the flames of the conftagration, he appeared like a meteor-faced spectre 
{ulkdrmkha) mad with exultation and laughter. 

314-315. When a person, though of good character, is affected by morbid 
hatred and the like [passions], another person, 0 wonder, appears to him by 
error excessively great. He sees before himself the moon and other [heavenly 
bodies] double. His eye, though naturally full of light, is indeed struck with the 
fault of darkness. If it were not thus, why should he, the founder of innumerable 
towns, have thought even that single town of Eing Pravaralsena] too much ? 

316. Then when his intoxication had passed away, and he thought of the 
guilt of having burned the town, he was touched by the fire of regret, which 
is accompanied by hot sighs. 

317. Those, whose inner [self] is hollow, do [acts], by which they are secretly 
<M>n8umed and [in the end] completely annihilated, just as old trees are [burned] 
by the fire, which lives in their [hollow] interior. 

318. In the morning, when the ministers saw him tormented by misfortune, 



311. Pravangnn it S'rinagir; see nota 3U. Th« poaition of VStulanaka la oor 
•ii 839^9. known. 
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Affir»7 »t 
PtrihlttpTua. 



they told him, m order to relieve his sorrow, that the burning of the town had only 
been a fiction. 

319. When the king heard that the town was not destroyed, he felt freed from 
pain, as one, who after dreaming that he had lost his son, wakes up [to find] him 
standing before him. 

320. Praising the ministers for their wise action, he told them not, on any 
account, to carry out an order which he might give while dr\mk, 

321. Fie over those servants, who, eager to benefit their own position, make 
the king, who holds the earth only for a short time, as if it were a prostitute, 
indulge in unseemly pleasure ! By those noble-ininded [servants] the earth is 
purified, who, unmindful even of their own life, persist in protecting here their king, 
when he moves on the wrong path. 

322. This king, who reached a greatness surpassing even [that of] Indra, 
committed also another fault, which might have befitted another ruler. 

323. This was, that he killed by assassins the king of Gmda (Bengal) at 
Trigraml, though he had made the glorious [image ofYisnu] Panhdsahekva i 
surety [for his guest's safety]. 

324. Wonderful was at that time the heroism of the Oauda [prince's] ser- 
vants, who courageously sacrificed their lives for the sake of their departed lord. 

325. Having come to Kaimir under the pretext of visiting the [shrine of the 
goddess] S'drada, they invested in a body the temple of the god, who had been 
[made] a surety. 

326. Seeing them eager to enter while the king was away in a foreign country,, 
the attendant priests closed the gate of the [temple of] Visnu Panhdsa[lte§ava}. 

327. They reached in a vigorous onslaught the silver [statue of Visnu] 



3S3. Triffrim is undoubtedly the modern 
viUftge of TrigSm situated in the Par'spor 
Pwgapa, 74° 43' long. 34" 10' lat., about one 
and a half miles to the N.E. of the ruins of 
the ParihUapuia temples (see Note i^, iv. 
194-204), Tnis identification is rendered 
certain D7 the passage v. 97, which mentions 
Trigrami as the place, where the Yitasta, and 
Sindhu rivers met previous to Suyya's stream- 
regulation ; comp. also viii. 3356. 

The place is nsited in connection with the 
pilffrimage to the Eap&lamocanatirtha (at 
Jhffdm: IhigTama), and accordingly men- 
tioned in the H&hatmya of that lutha and 

in Sihihr&m's 2ir<A<u. - _ . 

For the cuatom of malring a particular revenging hia death by the destruction of tte 
divine image the surety for a promise of safe favourite object of Luit&ditya's devotion, the 
coDdnct, see vii. 1816, where the term idifm image of Parihasakeiava. 
corresponds to the moA^otMa of our passage. 8S6. Begarding the famous shrine of 
The word tiAf^a is very fre^uenuv used SaraU in the EifsngaAgA Valley, comp> 
Ilia Chronicle in the meanmg of ' des- note L 87. 



perado,' ' assassin,' ' bravo ' ; comp. vi. 171 ; 

vii. 627, 629, 656 sqq., 1016, 1046; viil 
1262, 1326 sq., etc. (see Index), A diara> 
teristic expression is the derivative tikf^tva, 

viii. 2085. 

MafiMia's Koria gives for i\hna also the 
meaning abhisaTa, which the commentator 
explains m the sense jivanirapehta, 'des- 
perado.' 

This use of the word tikna " evidently 
referred to also by the author of the Tr&mir 
4aiefa, m. i. 14 {rdjagha). 

324. It appears from the subsequent 
account that the Gauia» came to Kaimir after 
the murder of their king, with the object of 



m 
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Bamasvdniin, and mislaking it for [that of] Pwnhdsdhsava], they overturned it LALiriDim. 
and broke it into dust. 

328. After reduclDg it to particles, they scattered them in all directions, while 
they were all being cut up by the soldiers who had come from the city (S'rinagara). 

329. As these dark-coloured [men] were falling blood-covered to the groimd 
under the strokes, they resembled fragments of stone, [falling] &om an antimon-rock 
taking a bright colour ffDiu liquid red chalk. 

330. The streams of their blood brilliantly illuminated their uncommon 
devotion to their lovJ, and enriched the earth. 

331. The dangt 1- of the lightning {vajra) is averted by the diamond (vajra) ; 
the ruby produces prosperity; various kinds of poisons, too, are counteracted by the 
emerald. Thus each gem accomplishes its task in accordance with the power 
bestowed upon it. But what cannot be accomplished by those jewels of men who 
surpass [all] by their immeasurable power ? 

332. What of the long journey which had to be accomplished, and what of the 
devotion for the dead lord ? Even the creator cannot achieve what the Gaudas did 
on that occasion. 

383. At that time kings everywhere possessed such jewels of servants, who had 
the power of superhuman devotion to their lords. 

334. At the sacrifice of [the image of] Rdmaavdmin, the famous [statue of] 
Parihdsahhva which was dear to the king, was preserved in that affray [caused] 
by the Oauda devils. 

335. To this day even the temple of Edmasvdmin is seen empty, whereas the 
whole world is filled with the fame of the Gatufa heroes. 

336. Thus over various affairs the king passed Ms days, a few in his own 
city but most in foreign regions. 

337. Seized by curiosity to view lands which no one else had reached, he set i«iit»dity»'8 md. 
out again towards the boundless regions of the north. 

338. He had then various adventures vdth demons, which Enbera and other 
[guardians of quarters] sent forth to test his power. 

339. Even in those lands which, indeed, to this day have not been seen 
even by the rays of the sun, the command of this king met with no resistance. 

340. A messenger, who had been dispatched by the ministers when they 
had been long without news, reported to them the following on return from his 



341. ' Thus the lord speaks to you : " What a delasion is this, that people 
like you should expect my return after I have readied this country ! " 



836. L oomotlyrananwitwura^palam; A "jniritpadam. 
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342. "What task do yon see for me, that I should return to my kingdom 
and abandon the winning of new victories every day ? " 

343. " For the rivers which leave the country of their [origin], the ocean is 
the goal. But nowhere is seen [a goal] for those v, ho -wish to be true conquerors." 

344. "Therefore, I shall communicate to you in abstract the principles of 
government adapted to my own country. Complying with them, you may carry on 
the rule without hindrance, without blame." 

345. " Those who wish to be powerfnl in this lacd, must always guard against 
internal dissension. Because of [foreign] enemies ( pamloka) they are as little in 
fear as the Carvakas of the world beyond { varpJohi)," 

346. "Those who dwell there in the [mortiitaius] difficult of access, should be 
punished, even if they give no offence; because, sheltered by their fastnesses, 
they are di£Scult to break up if they have [once] accumulated wealth." 

347. "Every care should be taken that there should not be left with the 
villagers more food supply than required for one year's consumption, nor more oxen 
than wanted for [the tillage of] their fields." 

348. "Because if they should keep more wealth, they would become in a 
single year very formidable Ddmaras and strong enough to neglect the commands 
of the king." 

349-352. " When once the villagers obtain clothes, women, woollen blankets, 
food, ornaments, horses, houses, such as are fit for the town ; when the kings in 
madness neglect the strong places which ought to be guarded ; when their servants 
show want of discrimiDation; when the keep of the troops is raised from a siagle 
district ; when the officials are closely drawn together by the bonds of intermarriage ; 
when the kings look into the offices as if they were clerks [lcayast]ia),—i]m. a 
change for the worse in the subjects' fortune may be known for certain." 

353. " Keep in mind the distinction between [my] royal descendants which I 
[now] indicate, after having secretly ascertained from their conduct the disposition 
of their hearts." 

844. It ia of intsiMt to comp&re the brief 845. Comp. i 39 ; regardbg the material- 
code of political wiadom given in w. 344-353, istic sect of the Carvakas, see ColbbeOOKS, 
with the description of the traditions] sygtem MactU. Euayt, ii. pp. 402 sqq. 
of Eaimir administration, given bj modem 848. Begarding the significance and 
writers; comp. e.g. MooscBon, 7Vow2t,iL pp. use of the tem ^Smwa, see Note 
289 sqq.; LiwuNCX, VaJky, pp. 399 iqq. G. 

OurTaT8eB,a> veil as many incidental refer- The D&maras have played, as the nai- 
encce m the Bijat, show clearly that the rative of the viii. Book amply shows, a 
principles which prevailed nntil recent changes chief part in all political troubles witnessed 
in the fiscal and political management of by K. From the reference made here, 
EaAnir, and which are indirectly likely to we can aee clearly that E. m making LaU- 
influenoe it yet for some time longer, go back ttditya set forth these principles of Eatav 
to a far earUar period than is anuned by Iiplioy, is thinking in reahty of hi' 
some of those writacs. times. 
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354. " The vicinity of a mad elephant is indicated by the wind carrying the LAniiDim- 

scent of his temple-juice ; the rise of the thunder from the clond by the lightning ' 

displaying its brilliancy. [Thus too] a person's unalterable turn of mind which is 

acquired from a prefioua birth, is clearly [indicated] by his conduct, the true nature 
of which must be traced by the skill of a thoughtful person." 

355. " Euvalayo.ditya and Vajrdditya ore equally my sons, but the mind of 
these two brothers, who are born from different mothers, is of different character." 

356. " The elder ihould be placed on the throne, and when he should prove of 
violent nature, then you must needs resist his commands." 

357. "Whether that king renounces his life or his throne, nobody is to lament 
him. Bemember this my word." 

358. "Do not make the younger king. If, [however], through a fault of 
judgment, this should happen, then his commands should be obeyed and he [himself] 
protected, though he may be of bad character." 

369. "Jayapida, who is the youngest among my grandsons, and a small boy 
still, should ever be told to become like his grandfather." ' 

360. FiUed with despair, they bowed and accepted with praise this the king's 
last direction, which was full of meaning, while dropping tears which appeared like 
the grains [thrown] at a sacrificial oblation {argha). 

361. After assembling all the subjects, Cankuna addressed [them], moisten- 
ing with tears the earth, which was tormented by the hot [fever of] separation 
from its master : 

362. "Let Prince Euvalaydpi^a be installed on the throne. That pious 
king of auspicious name has gone to heaven." 

863. "Therefore the magic power which the gods had granted me in order 
to increase the riches of this wise [king], has suddenly vanished." 

364. Through some power of fortune that king, indeed, though far away, 
accomplished with ease even difficult tasks. 

365. The sun, though hidden by dense clouds, comforts the lotus-flowers. The 
cloud, though far away, gives a touch of coolness to the sunshine. There is, 
certainly, some unimpaired power of the great by the force of which even the 
remotest tasks are freely carried out without hindrance. 

366. This moon of his subjects vanished, after comforting the earth in this 
fashion during thirty-sis years, seven months and eleven days. 

367. Some have reported that he perished in the country called Irydnaka, 
through excessive snow, which fell out of season. 

867. TsoTm and Labsen, Ind. Alt., iii. i.e. E&stem Ir&n genenlly. This identifiot- 
p. 1004, have suppoBed that Aryaiaka cone- tion is, however, totj doubtful, as the name, 
■pondi to the Atvna of Gieek geographers, if ever used in India in that meaning, conld 
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368. Some [haye reported] that in a certain critical situation he burned 
himself in order to preserve the foremost position which he had long held among 
kings. 

369. In. the belief of some, that ruler of the earth entered, along with his 
amy, those regions in the farthest north which are of easy access to the immortals 
[alone]. 

370. Indeed, just as most wonderful deeds are related of this king, so the 
reports about his end are also very astonishing, 

371. When the sun sets, some say that lie descended into the waters of 
the ocean ; others that he entered the fire ; and others again that he has proceeded 
to another world. 0 wonder, even when the great meet with their end, there arise, 
as they whimsically insist on an unparalleled departure, stories indicative of the 
uncommon grandeur possessed [by them]. 

372. Then the illustrious Kuvalaydjiida, the son of Kamaladevi, enjoyed the 
rule over the earth-disc (k%valaya), just as Indra, the son of Aditi. 

373. By his liberality he gave spotless brightness to the royal fortune, which is 
an object of attachment [anurakta), as the snake [when abandoning] its skin, gives 
to it [spotless brightness] though it is dark-coloured by nature. 

374. For some time he was deprived of lustre by his brother, who held equal 
power, as a lamp does not shine brilliantly when approached by the glow of a fire. 

375. "While the courtiers, lusting for presents {ddna), moved to and fro between 
the two [princes], their treasure fared badly, Hke the temple-juice from the two 
temple-holes of an elephant) in rut, [when the bees, lusting for the fragrant 
secretion [dana), move to and fro between them, 

876. Then after a short time King Kuvalaydpi^a subdued his younger 
brother, as well as the intrigues of the minsters, who were appropriatmg the riches 
of both. 

377. When the king had freed the kingdom from his enemies and had 
attained power, he, feeling his strength, collected forces for the conquest of the 
world. 

378. One minister at that time acted against his orders, either from a re< 
collection of his father's words or from an access of arrogance. 

379. "When the night had come, the king, full of anger, thought on his couch 
of that disobedient [minister] and could not, even for a moment, find sleep. 



icarcely htre lurvived till the time of Lalita- 
^tyt or EL, without leaving t trace in other 
Saukrit texti. 

868. The TenionT here alluded toil told 
at length viLlASMS. 



373. The pun is in the word amtrakta, 
which alio means " coloured." 

376. The aeveral puns contained in the 
▼aise make it neoeiiaiy to render it hy * 
paraphraae. 
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380. While he was thus planning the destruction of that guilty [minister], it KoviiATAPipA. 
appeared to him in his rising anger that many [others] ought to be killed on account 

of their connection with that [minister]. 

381. As from the ocean, wien it was churned [by the gods] with the mountain 
[Mandara], there appeared after the [poison] Kalakuta the nectar {sudhi), so there 
arose from his soul, when stirred up by reflection, resignation after rage. 

382. Thereupon Lis wrath vanished and he thought: "What is it then, for 
whose sake it appeared to me that I ought to carry out so great a destruction of 
living beings?" 

883. "That body, for the benefit of which ill-deeds are accomplished and 
sinfulness earned, for whom is it lasting ? " 

384. " Who, wbilc in possession of his memory, would think of destroying 
the eternal paths [of righteous conduct] for the sake of this ungrateful body ?" 

385. " Alas, men do not know that at every moment the condition of their self 
is brought about by the cook ' Death ' [Kdla), who prepares them for the end ! " 

386. " Surely long-lived beings laugh when they see this our face, yesterday 
bright with the causeless smile [of a child] and resembling [in rosy colour] the calyx 
of a lotus, to-day suddenly hard with a bristling beard and heated by abronzen 
glow, next morning changed by withered white hair mi resembling the head of 
an old goat." 

387. Caring [only] for the bliss [gained] by the resignation with which such 
thoughts of eternity inspired him, he left his kingdom and went to the Plaksa- 
prasravanafoiesi. 

388. " Go straight to the forest, 0 my good friend ! Devote your soul to 
austerities. Such fortune like this is bound to decay, and vanishes in a moment." 

889. By vfriting this verse on his throne before leaving his kingdom, he 
indicated his deep feeling of iadifference for the world. 

390. The king who had secured supernatural perfection {siddhi) by the 
unbroken intensity of his quietism, shows himself, even at the present day, to the 
eyes of the pious on S'riparvata and at other holy places. 

391. When the son of his king had thus departed, Mitrahman, overtaken by 
grief, abandoned life at the confluence of the Vitastd and Sindhu, and was followed 
by his wife. 

387. The eloss of A, identifies Tlakfa- i^'pur, recte ShahSbuddinpur), enjoys m 
prasravaita witn the Naimi^dranya, well known Edmir the same sanctity as the confluence of 
to the Epics and Pur&nas as a retreat of holy 6ang& and Tamun& at Prayiga. The latter 
men, name is directly applied to the Eaimir Tirtha 

390. For Mount S'rfparvato, see note iii. in the Mtomafa, 299 sq.; VitastSmah. xxi. 
267. 74 ; Vijayeharamah. ii. 170, etc., and in other 

391. The place where the Vitatta and texts. Regarding the old site of the liver- 
Smdhu rivers meet (now at the village of junction, comp. Note I, v. 97. 
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(BAPPITAKi) 



Krvit*YiPiifA 392. This pious lord of the eaith, after ruling for one year and half a month 
obtained that perfection which is the stair leading to final beatitude. 

393. Then Vajrdditya, who was also known [by the names of] Bappiyaha and 
LalitadHya, and whose mother was Oakramardikd, became king, 

394. This [king] of a cruel character differed certainly from his brother, who 
was the comforter of his subjects, as Durvasas [differed] from the moon. 

395. The wicked king, a slave to avarice, withdrew from ParihOsapwa the 
various foundations [granted] by his father. 

396. This sensuous ruler had a large Tiumber of women in his seraglio, with 
whom he diverted himself in turn, like a stallion «ith the mares. 

397. He sold many men to the Mlecchas, mi introduced into the country 
piactices which befitted Mkcclm. 

398. After ruling the earth for seven yf'nrs, the sinful king ended his daya 
through consumption, which was caused by excesses in sensual enjoyment. 

399. Then his son Prthwyajil4a, who v*as born from Queen Manjanka, a 
destroyer of his subjects, was king for four years and one month. 

400. After overthrowing him, there ruled for seven days the son of Bapj^iya 
from [Queen] Mmna, called Sa'kgramdpida [I]. 

401. When the royal power reached these two brothers it did not shine 
forth brilliantly, [as little] as the sun-disc when it has entered the seasons of 
Hemanta and S'isira (winter and early spring). 

jATAPipA. 402. After Samgrdmdptda's death the illustrious King Jaydpi4o,, the youngeBt 

son of Bwppvya, ascended the throne in due succession. 

403. Remembering the words of the ministers: "May you be like yocr 
grandfather," he, full of ambition, collected an army and set out for the conquest of 
the world. 

404. "When on the point of leaving his country, accompanied by the feudatory 
chiefs, this prudent [monarch] asked the old men dwelling near the ' Gate l^dvara) 
of Kaimr ' ; 



FfTHITTiPlDA 
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394. The story of the Pnr&9aj makes the 
vindictive and ill-tempered Maiu i)un;ita<, a 
biother of Soma, the moon-god. 

SOB. The endowments made for the temples 
of Parihfisapuia in the form of lacerdotol 
apparatni, grants for establishments, etc., are 
pTohably meant. 

400. The reading of A„ vaiarm, accepted 
in the text, is confirmed by L. The reading 
xatiarin of A,, which has been preferred by 
Troyer, Laasan and Dnrglpr., would extend 
Bamgrtmipda's rule to seven years. It must, 
however, be rejected, as H doM not agree with 
tht total of 1838 yean which E.'b chronolo- 



gical scheme assumes for the aggregate of the 
reigns described in Taraftgae ii-viii. Tbia 
has already been correctly pointed out by Dr. 
HuiTZflOH, Ind. Ant., xviii. p. 99. Compare 
also note i. 50, and Introduction. 

402. According to iv. 617, Jay^ia also 
bore the name of VinaySdiiya. 

Mixed metal coins of Jayapiia showing this 
second name are very common ; comp. Cto- 
SWOHAM, Com of Med. India, p. 46, and 
pi. iii. 14. 

404. Regarding the signifioanoe of the 
term Mra, see notes i. 122, 802. Comp. tlio 
V.187. 
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405. " How great was the army of my grandfather wheu he marched forth ? JATipinx 
You who counted the troops at his expeditions, should now tell me this." 

406. They answered him smiling : " 0 king, why this question ? Nohody is 
able now to equal the things that are passed." 

407. " At that ruler's expedition there were one lakh and a quarter of litters 
[Itariiiratha), but now at that of your Majesty there are [only] eighty thousand." 

408. Hearing this, Jaydplda did not take his defeat to heart, as [he knew 
that] the earth is (puckly being reduced [to smaller dimensions] through the over- 
powering force of Time, 

409. When the old men noticed such character in the king as he set out for 
conquest, they realized the deep judgment [shown] by Zing Lalitddiiya. 

410. When that [Icing] had moved far away, his brother-in-law, Jtyja by Usurpation of /a^a 
name, entered Kasmir by treachery and forcibly usurped the throne. 

411. Then day by day, soldiers who were longing for their own country, 
and were neglectful of their duty towards their lord, turned back from the royal 
army. 

412. Jaydpida, however, eager to prove his o;vn power without [the help of] 
dependents, devised some clever plan. 

413. The self-reliance of this strong-minded [king] could not be broken, and 
by it he overcame even the disfavour of Fate. 

414. He dismissed the princes who had followed him on his expedition, each 
to his own land, and proceeded with limited forces of his own to Prayaga. 

415. Collecting there the swift horses which remained, he gave a lakh less one 
of them to the Brahmans, along with rich Daksinas. 

416-417. And he gave a seal engraved with the words: "Of the illustrious 
King Jaydpda" [which was to be used for sealing the vessels] of Ganges water 
carried to distant lands, and ordabed: "If anyone else should grant here [at 
Prayaga] a complete lakh of horses, my seal may be replaced by his own." 

418. Proud princes drink even to this day the holy Ganges water [from 
vessels] marked with that [king's] seal, and feel pained in their mind. 

419. After leaving with a trusted [servant] an order permitting his soldiers to 
return to their country, he went forth at night, alone, from the midst of his army. 

407. " The inhabitants of Kasmir are is still carried at the present day in sealed 

pedestrians, they have no nding animals nor pots and bottles to diatont parts of India. It 

elephants. The noble among them ride in would be interesting to find evidenoe for E.'s 

palanldns called JTat^, carried on the shoulders statement that a Mai with Jaybpi(}a's name 

of men." — AlbSruni, India, i. p. 206. Is the was still used in his own time for the sealing 

word Zatt here, perhaps, a corrupted render- of such pots at Ptaytga. Troyer and Lassen 

ing of a Pr. derivative from kamiratha f make Jay&piijA tuow his seal into the 

416-417. The sacred water of the Ganges river. 
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jATAPiDi. 420. Searching for a place suited for displaying his brilliancy, he mored 

Jtyipldn's tour of 

about (?) in the countries {maniala) of king 8, as tbe sun in the masses {nwndcJ^) 

adventure. t],e clouds. 

421. Then in due course he entered the city of Paundravardhana, subject to 
the kings of Gauda, and [at that time] protected by a prince called Jayanta. 

422. Pleased there by the wealth of the citizens, which was rendered 
enjoyable by a good government, he went to the temple of Kartikeya to view the 
dancing. 

423. Seeing dancing and singing [pe.rforiuf:J tlicre] in accordance with [the 
precepts of] Bharata, and being [himself] acquainted with this S'astra, he then 
quickly seated himself on a stone at the gate of t oe temple. 

424. As the people, rendered uneasy by his [look of] exceptional dignity, 
withdrew from his side, a dancer, Kamald by name, noticed the beautifol 
[prince]. 

425. With astonishment she noticed that the hand of that distinguished- 
looking man reached, from time to time, quickly to the back of his shoulder. 

426. She then thought: " Surely this must be a disguised king or a Bajaputra 
bom from a great family." 

427. " He is accustomed to take thus the rolled betel-leaves from [attendants] 



420. "We owe the partial restoration of the 
text of this passage to L, wMch adds aft«r 
verse 419 and before Terse 420, as printed in 
the Ed., the two pddat : badihAma tthanam 
ami^anpratdpakkyapamcitam. These fill the 
lacuna in the text of A which had already 
been mdicated in Ed., but wrongly placed in 
veise 423. The arrangement of the half-rerses 
in the text should he corrected accordingly. 

The first three Ak^aias in the newly gained 
text, badd^dma, certainly contain some 
fault and give no sense, but the general mean- 
ing of the verse is not obsctired by this cor- 
ruption. As a verb expressing motion seems 
wanted by the context, babhrima might be 
suggested as a conjectural reading. 

421. The name of King Jayanta does not 
appear to he otherwise known. L&S8BN, Ind. 
Alt., iii. p. 720, has proposed to identify him 
with a Jayadhara who appears in_a list of 
Bengal Uugs given by Abu-I-Fazl, Aitiz-iAkb., 
ii. p. 146, aa the last of &e dynatfejr preceding 
the Palas. 

The name Paw^^ravardhma, for which 
other texts (see P. W., s.v.), also show the 
form Puif4ravardhana, is certainlr identi- 
cal with that of the kingdom of Fmna-fa- 
tmHM vhioh Hiuen-taiang viiited in Bengal 
to the north of the Ganges (see S'^yu-Xs, iL 



p. 194). The name appears to be connected 
with that of the Pundra people. From the 
indications furnished by Hiuen-tsiang, it 
appears that Paundravardhana must be located 
somewhere in the present district of Rcijafahi 
As to the exact position of the capital, 
different opmions have been expressed Taj 
those who have had occasion to examine this 
portion of the ancient topography of Bengal; 
comp. Beal's note, Si-yu-ki, ic ,- Cvnhinqriu, 
Ane. Geoffr., p. 480, and Arch. Survey Hep., xt, 
pp. 102, 110 sqq. 

422. In accordance with the corrected 
arrangement of the text, we must adopt the 
reading tamin of A, and L in place of A, 
ya»min shown in Ed, 

423. I prefer now to divide the words of 
the first half-verse (corrected text) with the 
other Edd., as bharatanugam dlak^ya nfttagitddi 
idstravit, and to translate as above. If the 
whole is taken as a compound we should have 
to translate: "As he was learned in the 
S'istra of dancing and singing which was to 
be seen [there] by following the playen 
(bharata)," etc. 

The Muni Bharata is the traditional founder 
of the art of dancing and acting. 

427. Regarding the chewing of betel as a 
habit of men of good birth, see vii. 1067. 
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standing at liis back, and therefore his hand moves at every moment to the hack of JatapJpa. 

his shoulder." 

428. " The elephant moves the lobe of his ear to and fro, even when the 
attack of the bees, e;!gor for his temple-juice, has ceased. The lion turns his looks 
to the hack even vrlien the elephant-herd does not follow him. The peacock does 
not cease to send forth cries from his throat, even when his expectation of the cloud 
has passed. Habits iixed by long practice are not likely to cease, even when their 
reason is gone." 

429. Thus she thought in her mind, and after having consulted with an 
intimate friend she sent the latter close up to Mm. 

430. When his hand moved [again] as before, she put betel-nuts into it. 
HiieaeJaydpida put into his mouth, [and then] turning round he noticed that [girl]. 

431. When he had asked that fair-browed [maid] by a sign of his brow to 
whom she belonged, he was told by her about that [dancer] who sent the betel-rolls. 

432. Eousing in him Mud feelings by her various sweet words, she led him 
gradually to the dwelling of her friend, who had finished her dance. 

433. That charming person, who was of surpassing beauty, and who talked 
vith delicacy and tenderness, so attended upon him that even he felt surprised. 

434. Then when the face of the night became white in the moon[light], she 
took the king by the hand, and proceeded to the bed-chamber. 

435. While he lay there on the golden couch, he did not loosen his under- 
garment, though she, heated by intoxicating drink, requested it. 

436. Thereupon the long-armed [prince] embraced her, who felt ashamed, as if 
he were going to enclose her in his broad chest, and spoke slowly the following : 

437. " 0 you, whose eyes are like lotus-leaves, indeed, you have captured my 
heart. But regard for the [proper] time makes me offend [you]." 

438. " 0 lovely one, I am your slave, bought by [your] unaffected charms. 
Before long you will learn [my] story, and experience [my] tenderness." 

439. " 0 you proud one, know that I have resolved not to enjoy any pleasures 
until I have completed some task which remains [for me] and is close at hand." 

440. After these words he sighed, and [then] playing a tune as it were with 
his beringed finger on the couch, he recited this verse : 

441. " How should a strong-minded [man] bent on conquest, think of women ? 
The Sun does not approach its love, the Evening, until he has passed over the 
whole world." 

442. From this verse which the king recited to himself, she, who was versed 
in [all] arts, knew him verily to be some great person. 

443. And when the king in the morning desired to leave, that affectionate 
[girl] beseeched him earnestly and prayed him not to go away for a long time. 

H 
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JiTipiDx 444. Once ■fften ha Imd goae to the rivei-bank to perform the evening 

devotion {sandhyd), and was late in returning to the house, he found her in great 
concern. 

445. When ask^d by him about this, she told him with a bright smile: 
" There is a vtry large lion here which attacks and kills living beings." 

446. " Day by day he has destroyed men, elephants, horses. When yon were 
late in returning, this danger frightened me." 

447. Kings and Rajaputras in this place are made uneasy by this danger, 
and do not leave their houses when the night ha'bi coaic " 

448. When the lovely one spoke thus, Jaydrnda stopped her and laughed at 
her, and [subsequently] passed the night as il' in e;iibarrassment. 

449. On the next day at nightfall he left the interior of the town and' waited 
under a great Picus Indica tree for the coming of the lion. 

460. Then there appeared in the distance the king of the animals, who shone 
like a Bakula-tree in blossom, and seemed, as it were, a moving [embodiment] 
of the laughter of Death. 

451. When the Uon passed along another way at a slow pace, the royal lion 
called to him recklessly with a loud shout. 

452. With straightened ears, open mouth, shaking mane, and gUttering eyes, 
the roaring [lion] rushed at him, raising the fore-part of his body. 

453. When that [Uon] fell upon piim] in fury, Juydpida with a quick 
movement thrust his elbow into the hollow of his mouth and out open his breast 
with a dagger. 

454. Cut up with one stroke, that [lion] died, while his flowing blood appeared 
as if it were the red colour [smeared on the foreheads] of the elephants he had 
devoured. 

455. Then he hid his [wounded] elbow by putting on a bandage, and return- 
ing to the house of the dancing girl, passed the night in sleep as before. 

456. When the morning dawned, King Jayauta heard with joy that the lion 
was killed, and in curiosity went forth in person to see it. 

457. When he saw that the big [beast] had been killed by one stroke, he felt 
astonished, and was convinced that its slayer was superhuman. 

458. His attendant handed him a bracelet found between the teeth of that 
[lion], and with astonishment he saw that it bore the illustrious name atJaydpida. 

459. When the king inquired how that ruler of the earth could be present 
in this locality, the town, dreading the approach of Jayapida, was distracted by 
fright. 

460. Then after reflection King Jayanta spoke thus to his citizens : " 0 fools, 
why are yon frightened irhen there is occasion for joy 7 " 
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461-462. " It is reported that King Jaydplda, relying on tlie strength of his Jukriox 
arm, is for some reason wandering about quite alone in foreign lands, calling 
[himself] a Eajaputra JTallala [by name]. Having no son, I have decided to give 
to him [my daughter] Kalydiiadevi." 

463. " If he who would have to be searched for, has arrived, then [it is as 
if] one finds a treasure bidden in [one's ovm] house when on the point of starting 
for the ' Isle of jewtla ' with the wish of gathering precious stones." 

464. " The lord of the universe must be in this very town. If anyone would 
search him out and report him [to me], I would grant that person his wish," 

466. The citizens, who gave credence to the word of their truth-speaking 
king, searched for that [disguised king] and reported that he lived at the house of 
Kamald. 

466. The king went to him, along with his ministers and the ladies of his 
seraglio, beseecbed him earnestly, and then ordering a feast, conducted him to his 
own residence. 

467. Then he made that [prince] who was bound [to enjoy] prosperity 
[Myaim], accept the hand of Kalyamdevi, as if it were that of the royal fortune 
which he had [previously] abandoned. 

468. He (.Tayapida) showed there his valour by defeating, even without i 
preparation, the five Gauda chiefs, and by making his fatber-in-law their sovereign. 

469. He was joined by Devasarman, the son of Mitrasarman, who had 
remained [behind] collecting the forces which were left after the departure [of the 
others], and which were without their leader. 

470. Then at the request of this [minister] he set out thence towards his 
own country, leading in front the goddess of Victory, [and] behind those two 
beautiful -eyed ones. 

471. After defeating the king of EanyaJcubjaia battle, that king of surpassing 
valour carried off his throne, the ensign of royal power. 

472. When he (Jayapida), after [such] display of mighty prowess, entered his Jw«overtWo. 
own country, Jajja, with troops ready for battle, marched forth to fight [him]. 

473. For many days Jayipiia fought with him in 6erce contest at the village 
called S'uskaletra. 

474. The king, who had the attachment of his subjects, was followed in the 
fight by a large number of villagers and men from the forests who were unable to 
bear Jajja\t rule. 

463. I hare transUted Above ia accord- 471. Thia throne ii refemd to again, 
anoe with the resding of L ttktva for A uktd. viii. 81. 

464. The conect reading ummmfya for 473. For Sv^taktra, the modem Hukff- 
A umiinvefya ia supplied by L. litfir, see note i. IQS. 
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jATAPtDA 47S-476. S'rideva, a village Candala, had aeked his mother for food, with the 

words : "I am off to help the king," and had joined after assuring her, as she 
laughed, that he would kill Jajjct. Amving at the battle with [his] villagers, he 
■ moved ahout in all places asking tho soldiers where Jajja was. 

477. They showed to him from afar that [prince] who, pained by thirst, was 
drinking water from a go Wen jiig in the midst of the battle, while mounted on a 
horse. 

478. Letting go his sling, he hit the face of tli^ [prince] with a stone, and 
imfailing in his aim, shouted; " There, I hare slab hjia" 

479. Jajja, with his face fearfully injured, fell from his 'horse, and when he 
rolled on the ground in a dying condition, his followers left him and fled. 

480. He, who had always been troubled by the apprehension of an attack 
from [his] powerful enemy, after three years lost the kingdom which he had gained 
by treachery. 

481. Fortunes which merchants obtain by abstracting deposits, or 
conrtesans by cheating their lovers, or princes by treachery, are in truth 
inconstant. 

482. "When Jajja was slain, Jaydjpido,, returning to hia royal dignity, took 
upon his shoulder the burden of [ruliag] the land, and [gained] the hearts of the 
virtnouB by his righteous acts. 

483. In that land where the king met with good fortune Qcalyina) after the 
destruction of his enemy, Kalydruidevi founded Kalydnapira. 

484. The king built Malkdnapura and established the [shrine of] Vip- 
hlteiava. Also, Kamal& founded atown, called after her own name Kamald[pura] 



47S. The expression Candala is here 
tvidently used for a person beton^ng to the 
inferior castei from which to this aay the 
watchmen (^i. ^wni, Skr. ^omia) and other 
Tillage meniali an taken in Kaimir. Notwith- 
itanaing their low social statue, Dumbs and 
men of related castes are |;6nerail}r superior 
to the ordinary villagers m natural mtel> 
lect and energy; comp. Lawsbkcb, VaUey, 
p. 311. 

L show) vene 476 (Ed. 478)in its proper posi- 
tion after 474. In the Ed. I had adhered to the 
order of the Teries as giren by A„ though a 
marginal note of A, already indicated the 
transposition now effected. The agreement 
of L with A, prores that ilie anangement of 
the text in Katnakaqtha's original was that 
now adopted in the translation. 

488. ialyinafwa, which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the viiL Tar., can he identified 
with certainty with the present village of 



Kalampdr, situated in the S'ukru Pareapa, 
W 64' long. 83° 48' kt., close to the high 
road leading from S'upiyan to S'tinagar. Tus 
identification is proved by viii, 2814, and 
roeci&lly by Sriv. iv. 466. The position of 
Kaly&Qapora is clearly indicated in the last- 
named passage by the reference to DroUo- 
grama, the modern Drab^gan, about two miles 
to the N.W, of Katamfidr, 

It is very probable that the eloss Eabm- 
puraih, which A, has written above KamlA- 
khyan puraih in the following verse, referred 
in the original MS. to Za^ydqopvra, and was 
only by a mistake of A, copied in tiie wrong 
place. 

484. Malhdnapttra is identified in a note of 
A, with the modem viUage of Mahir situated 
on the left bank of the Vitasti, 74" 47' long. 
34" 7' lat. The position of the ehrme called 
Vipulakehva (thus also L) can he traced as 
little as that of Emalapura. 
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485. Out of polite attention he exalted Kalydnadevz even further by Saliioi, 



installing her in the dignity of Mahapralihirapldd (office of Chief Chamberlain). 

486. By him learning, which had hidden itself far away, was made to 
appear [again] in this land which was its original home, just as the VUastahy 
Ka^yapa. 

487. When he gave to a person who openly said : " I am a fool " , 

he made all anxious for learning. 

488. The king, by bringing from abroad [competent] expositors, restored in his 
own country the [study of the] Mahibhd^ya, which had been interrupted. 

489. Receiving instruction from a master of grammatical science, called 
E^ra, the learned (pandiM) Jayipida gained distinction with the wise. 

490. That pure-iuinded [king] did not allow any king to compete with 
himself, but was proud of being able himself to compete with the learned. 

451. So much [greater] was his fame from the title of scholar than from that 
of king, that notwithstanding his various faults it has not faded like other [things] 
subject to time. 

492 As the king was attached to the learned, the princes who came to serve 
him and desired to reach his presence, frequented the houses of the scholars. 

4S3. The king searched for and collected all scholars to such an extent, that 
in the lands of other kings there was a dearth of learned men. 

494. He attached to himself, and elevated on account of his learning, 'rkakUya, 



485. The translation of this verse is 
doubtful, In Older to gum an acceptable 
sense, I have followed above the readings of 
Aj "dtviih and "iadhikmnatam, though L sup- 
ports those of A, as adopted in the text. 
The geemA. pratipaiya has been taken in a 
causative sense ; comp. note on udeiya, ii. 60. 

L gives the name of the office in the form 
shown above, which agrees with the one found 
iv. 142. 

460. A legend told in the N'xlamata, 255 
sqq., relates how the Yitasti, after having been 
brought orifinaliy to Ka^mir by S'iva (see 
above iv. 301), disappeared a^ain several 
times on meeting sinners of various descrip- 
tions, Ea^yapa's prayer induced the divine 
stream each time to return to Kaimir and to 
flow forth from a fresh source. The etory is 
also mentioned in the VitastSmih. 

487. The meaning of the verse is obscure, 
ind the text at the commencement of the 
third Pada probably corrupt. 'Fotumynman 
dada", which does not allow of a suitable 
construction, L reads the still lass intelligible 
nmBKaibahada''. I have left the doubtful 
worda untranslated. 

488. Comp. with the reference here made 



to the study of Pataiijali's Mahabha^ya, note 

i. 176. 

489. Xfira, Jayipi(}a's teacher in gram- 
mar, is identified by the trailition of the Ka^- 
mirian F&^^its with K(irasvamin, son of 
Iharasvdmin, the author of a well-known 
commentary on the Amarakok and several 
smaller grammatical treatises still extant. 
Compare Prof, Buhlbr's Rtport, p. 73 ; Prof. 
M, MOLiEB, India, p. 384, and Aufrecbt, Cat. 
Catalog. , p, 1-34, The eloss of A, on our passage 
shows that this tradition, wliich coniirms a 
suggestion made already by WasoN, Euay, 
p. 65, is ,old. In the Vainiattuti which 
Bajmaka Ajumda appended to his commen- 
tary on the Naifadhacarita (composed A.n^ 
1664), the grammarian Kfiratvamin is claimed 
as one of the (preat scholars produced by the 
Bajmaka family of Kaimir, along with 
Eaiyyafa, Uvafa and Mammata (see Poona 
MS., Coll. 1876-76, No. 143, fol. 673). 

404. The term bhaktaiala seems to desig- 
nate a place where food {bhakta) is regularly 
distributed in charity. Compare the expression 
dhamabhakta used I 347 by the glossator in 
explanation of the term akfas/ini, which has to 
be understood in the same sense ; also iv. 243. 
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Jitipi?!. who had been superiilt-ii knt in Lb« rharity foundation {IhahtaSdla) of the 
minister S'ukradanU . 

495. The l?!imed aW/n IW./ift/a was this iiiig'a Sabhapati (chief Pandit), 
and received i (bily ;iil'.w!m.ie >;i om. lakh Dinuajas. 

49fi. ii? i.c.'ik flv Kavi Dilraodo.ragwpta, iha uuthor of the [poem] £ttf(mt- 
mota, as chid f'.oiiri''.i'!ln.i*, a-i .Bail [had taken] Ew;?', 

497. Manor't^ha, 'cnnhhidmta, Caiaka, acul .'^^iwii^imat were his poets, and 
Vfmana and others bis roinisters. 

498. When lie saw in his dream the siiii vise in the west, he thought that 
[some] exalted teacher of the law had luckily '.avi-;^.,";'] niti land. 

499. This king, who was full of inteliigtuici^, and poflfiesaed a clever judgment 
[based] on esperience, knew the different tjf iti of [all] things which can be 
enjoyed, 

500. Those kings who have no eyes for things of great charm, and cannot 
judge what is sweet, what can they know but eatiag, just as blind oxen? 

501. "What the embrace of the wife who is eager to follow [her husband] imto 
death, is to the [dead man] raised on the funeral pyre ; what the drink [prepared] 
from the juice of the sugar cane is to him who has lost all consciousness in a 
complete swoon ; and what the fragrance of a multitude of garlands is to him 
whose life has passed away,— that is the natural beauty and greatness of things 
to the fool. 

495. The gloss of Aj rightly designates we know as one of the two authors of the £o<i- 
BhaUa Xldhhata as an ala'/nkarika or writer on kavftti, the famous commentaTy on P&qisi'a 
poetics. His Alankaraidstra, a short treatise, grammar. Oomp. Bohilinok's Pacini (1st 
has been discovered by Prof. Buhler ; see Edition, p. liv.) and Report, p, 72, where Prof. 
Seport, p, 65. Biihler refers to a Ka^mirian tradition to the 

Regarding the term dirmara (dinira), and same effect. On the other hand, it has tiso 
tiie currency designated by it m Kaimir, see been BUgeested (first by Wilson, Emy, p, 6£), 
Note S. that the Vamana of our passage was the author 

496. Damodaragupta'i Kavya ('Befleo- of the Zavya/^at^iftdravrttt, a work containing a 
tioni of the procuxeas ' ), referred to in the set of poetical Sutras and a gloss upon them ; 
text, hat been discovered by Prof. Peterson comp. Report, p. 66. The questions involved 
in the Cambay Temple library. It has been by these identifications have been fully 
printed in the Kavyamala, iii. pp. S2 sqq, ; discussed by Prof. M. MiiLiBR, India, pp. 2w 
comp.^Prof. Petsbson'b Report on tht Search sqq. His discovery of a reference to the 
for Saukrit MSS., 1883-84, pp. 23 sqq. Koiikavrtti in the work of I-tsinff, whose latest 

Damoiaragupta is quoted in several antho- date is a.d. 690, makes it difficult to attribute 
logiet; see Aufkbcet, Cat. Catalog., p. 261, any longer a share in the authorship of that 

i^o/i is the Daitya whom Yifi^u established oommentary to a contemporary of Jaymiia; 
u ruler in the under-world. Eavi, i.e. the comp., however, Prof. Bhandakkar's jteport 
planet S'ukxa, figures as BaU's miniater. on the Search for Sarukrit MSS., 1883-84, p, 68' 

497. Verses of Mcmoratha are quoted in 498. L has actually the correct reading, 
Vallabhadeva's Subhiiitivali; see p. 80 in the dhamottaracdn/aih, which A| gives as 'taken 
edition. The names of Sankhadanta, Cataka from another MS.' 
and SttilMmat do not appear to be known 499. L correctly 'vivtktrtvc for A 'viwr 
otherwise. trtvo. 

Vimma, the minister of Jayapi(}a, has been 000, Read with L ivSdvavivtkibhi^ for A 
■uppomd to be the tame at the V tanana whom tvSduvi". 
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502. His one form being reflected in council and valour, as [if it were] in two 
minors, was multiplied a thousandfold, 

503. Once he directed an envoy who stood before him, to bring five Eaksasas 
from the king of Lanka, [and the former] accepted the impracticable order. 

504. This euvoy, then, on his way fell from the ship into the sea, was 
devoured by a great fish, freed himself by destroying that fish, and reached the 
shore. 

505. Vibhisana, the friend of mortals, through his attachment to Bdma, sent 
that envoy who brought him the king's written order, back to his own land, 
together with the Raksasas, which he had granted. 

506. The king richly rewarded his ambassador with money, filled a deep lake 
vith the help of the Baksasas, and built the castle {koffa) of Jayapura, which 
equalled heaven [in beauty]. 

607. That pious [king] set up three Bvddha images and a large Vihaia, ajid 
built in the town a [shrine of] Jayddevi. 

508. In his town [of Jayapura] Keiava, showing his quadruple form as well 
reclining on the [serpent] S'esa, has truly taken up his abode, abandoning his 
residence in Visnu's world. 

509. Some relate that after having had some other works executed by the 
Baksasas, he had the water [of the lake] covered up by [ordinary] workmen. 

510. For having been told in a dream by the foe of Kamsa (Visiiu) : " Make 
me in the water a Bvdravati," he had such a work executed. 

511. Thus it is that all the people speak to this day even of the ' Outer Castle ' 
(baAya Icotta), [which is] the famous residence of Dvdravati, and of the ' Inner 
Castle' (alhyautara kotta), which is Jayapura. 



JatapIda. 



Fo-ondttion of 



606-5H. Jataputu-Dvaravati. — The 
description given here of the twin towns 
Jayapura and Dvdravatt, which Jayipida 
founded, haa been fully discussed by Prof. 
BtTHLER, who, in the course of his tour in 1876, 
lucceeded in tracing their site and remains 
near the village of Ani'rkdfh, situated on the 
Sambal lalte, 74° 42' long. 34° 13' lat. Refer- 
ring for all details as regards the topography 
anal ruins of the place to the exhaustive and 
accurate account given by Prof. Buhlbb, 
Seport, p. 13 sqq., it will be sufficient to 
noidce here the following points directly bear- 
ing on the identification. 

Andfrkotk ia the name given to a village 



which lies partly on an island risin? from the 
Sambal lake, and partly on the low-Iyin^ strip 
of land separating that lake from the Vitasta. 
On the island referred to are the ruins of 
numerous temples, which the tradition of the 
villagers distinctly attribute to a king 'Jayd- 
pid.' This tradition, which I verifiea on the 
spot at several occasions, fully agrees with 
the one current among the Paqdits of S'rina- 
gar, who all look upon And'rkoth as the site 
of Jayftpida's capital. We can attach nil the 
more importance to this tradition as it is 
home out by the old gloss of A,, iv. 611, 
which explains abhyantarakaUahj ' Andarkdt.' 
Ite Burvival is lumoiently accounted for by 



508. The Vaijnavas worship Virou in e.g. Vifi/u Ar. v. p. 16; llarkag4a)a Pw. iv. 
four forms {caturitman)—M Saihkartana, 43 sqq., and also below v. 25. 
AninMha, Fasiideui, Jmithfrnna; comp. 
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JiViPiDA 512. Jayadatta, a minister of the lord of the earth, who held the five [ 

designated] by the word ' Great ' {paiicaimha^ahda), huilt a Hatha at this castle of 
Jayapura. 

513. Jen, the pious son-iu-law of Pramoda, lord of Mathwd, who was the 
Inng's chamherlain, had a [shrine of] S'iva Acekmm constructed. 

614. After completing his preparations, he set out once more for the coniiuest 
of the world, while his forces, with their la'ge elephants, seemed to prolong thfe 
hill-range of the sea coast. 

515. The army which followed him, shone yet in unbroken [line] on the 



the fact that the place was still knoisTi in 
the time of S'rivara, i e. towards tlie close of 
the 15th century, by the name of Jmiaplda' 
pvra or Jayapura (see Sm. i, 24C, 2d(3, 257 ; 
IV. 540, 545). 

Verse 511 records that Lvfiravati, which 
was built in the water and called after Kv^ria'a 
town, was popularly known m E.'s time as 
bahya kotta, the ' Outer Castle,' and Jayapvra 
as alhyantara kofta, the ' Inner Castle.' The 
latter name is undoubtedly preserved in the 
modem And'rkoth, which in fo. hw the same 
meaning. The term Bdkyakotta Prof. Bnhler 
thought to have recognized in the name 
' Saiirkuti' which according to the information 
obtained for him by his Eaimiriau assistant 
(see Report, p. 15) was applied to the village 
situated on tbe above-mentioned island. 

Careful incroiriet made by me on several 
occasions, both at the village and in its neigh- 
bourhood, have shown that this supposed name 
' Bahirkiit ' is wholly unknown, and that both 
portions of the village are called And'rkoth, as 
indeed Prof. Buhler himself had been rifhtly 
told by his boatmen. The name ' Bahirkut ' 
is thus, in all probability, due only to some 
misunderstanding on the part of Prof. 
Bohler's informant. As a Kaimiri village 
name it wonld have been all the more curious, 
as Ki. does not know the word bahir, hwi uses 
ndi^r as the contrast to and'r. 

With Bahirknt we most abandon also 
Prof. Biihler's proposal of placing Dvaravati 
on the island and Jayapwa on the opposite 
Itke-ahora. All the buildings which K. 
■pecially mentions, iv. 607, 506, 612 sq,, snch 
aa the Vihln, the temples dedicated to 
Jayaden, Brahman and Eeiava, the Matha of 
Jayadatta, are distinctly placed k\ Jayapura, 
Rains oorreaponding to such stractures can 
be traoed in far greater number on the island 
plateau of And'rkoth than on the opposite 
shore, and it is, therefore, more probable that 
the former was the lite of Jayapura. The 
largest min situated at the N.W. comer of tbe 



platftaii ha« already by Prof. Buhler been 
ri^htJy recognized as a temple dedicated to 
Visria, on the evidence of a large sculptured 
Wook liearing representations of that deity. 
Thi5 min may now be assumed to correspond 
to tbe temple of Keiam referred to by K.in 
ir. 603. 

ITio epithet koUa, which K. gives to Jaya- 
pvm, iv. 606, 612, and again in vii. 1626, and 
which is reflected also in S'rivara's expression 
durga (S'tiv. iv. 540, 545), receives its proper^ 
significance if we take into account the strong 
position occupied by the plateau ol And'rkoth, 
surrounded as it is on all sides by water. 
Jayapura served also in later times as a royal 
residence (Jmar. 300, 367), but its buildines 
were already in ruins in the time of Zain-ul- 
'ibidin {Sriv. i. 250). 

Of Dvaravati no further mention is found 
either in the R&jat. or in the later Chronicles. 
We may conclude from this circumstance that 
the place had lost its importance ah'eady at 
an early date. This again accounts for the 
comparative insignificance of the ruins extant 
at the probable site of Dv&ravati. The latter 
is indicated by a few detached hamlets, all 
belonging to And'tkoth, which stretch in a 
semicircle along the edge of the lake to tlie 
N. of the And*rk6th island. During a short 
visit paid to the site in May, 1896, 1 could 
trace remains evidently taken from ancient 
structures in the ruined Zi&rat of Saiyid 
Habibulla, and in the foundations of an old 
liuilding known as the Q&zi Ham&m, From 
the central hamlet at whidli the latter is 
situated, a causeway {nith), about 400 yards 
long, leads across the ' Sar ' to the island of 
An3»rk6th. It is built entirely of old stone- 
material. The tradition of the villagan 
attributes the ruins here named, Uke those on 
the island itself, uniformly to King ' Jaylpid-' 

Bia. For pancanahaiabda, see note i. W- 

016. King Bhagiratha made the Oafigj 
descend from heaven to the Himalaya, and 
hence led her to the ocean. 
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Himalaya, even when it had reached the eastern ocean, just as the G-anga JAtipipi. 
[following] Bhagiratha. 

516. Mummuni aud other chiefs roamed with fierce Candftlas outside his 
army, and formed his guard at night. 

617. Proclaiming Vinaijaditya as his other name, the king beautified the 
eastern region by [a town called] Yimydditya^ura. 

518. The fortunes even of great kings are exposed to danger, when from the 
excessive self-confideucft due to glory they resolve upon inconsiderate acts. 

519. Thus, disguised as an ascetic, together with other ascetics, he entered Expeiuiou tgum 
noiselessly the fortress of the king of the eastern region called Bhimasena. 

520. A brother of Jajja, Siddha by name, who had long resided there, 
recognized him as he vras looking for the weak points [of the fortress], and going to 
the king, denounced him. 

521. Thereupon King Bhimasena suddenly threw that prince (Jayapida) into 
fetters, just as the serpent Nalmsa [caught] Bhima, of formidable strength. 

522. Fate, which hates heroic characters, raised its head, I know, when this 
vahant [prince], the foremost of heroes, was thus bound in fetters. 

523. But Jaydplda, undismayed even in this most severe adversity, and 
looking forward yet for a rise of his fortune, considered various stratagems. 

524. In the meantime there arose in the country of King [Bhimasena] a 
plague caused by the Zwfa-disease, which much distressed his citizens. 

525. This disease is, owing to a defect of [that] country, contagious and fatal. 
Hence, whoever is attacked by luta is abandoned. 

526. On hearing this, Jayaj^lda fixed his mind on the means [of escape thus] 
offered, and had secretly the required articles brought by his servant. 

627. By eating those [articles] which produce excessive bile, he excited his 
bile and brought on a fever, and then putting on his body the juice of the Yajravrksa 
(Cactus Opuntia), he produced boils. 

528. When his opponent heard from the mouth of the jailors that he was 
attacked by luia, he thought that he would certainly die, and had Mm removed 
from the country. 

529. When he had thus by the power of his own mind escaped from the ocean 
of calamities, he took the enemy's fortress, which reached up to the sky, and [with 
it the enemy's] glory. 

530. That tree of learning which is ever laughed at by fools, does, indeed, 

616. For Mummmi, see note iii, 332. 021. For the atorv how BUma, one of the 

617. It has abreadjr been stated in note ir. P&^cJ&vas, fell into tne power of Nahofa, lea 
402, that all known coins of JaySfiia bear the Mahabh, lit. ohzviii, 1 sqq. 

Ume VmtjfSdiUfa. 
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Jatapi^a. not stow roots, blossoms, and the like, but bears its fruit at the time of distress 
by removing a man's misfortune at one stroke. 
^^M^^^*^'* 531. King Aramudi, who ruled Nejpdl, and who was possessed of wisdom and 
prowess, wished to prevail over him by cunning. 

532. When that [king, i.e. Jayapida,] had entered his land, he did not pay 
homage, hut retired with his army to a great distance. 

533. While he (Jayapida), eager for conquest, thus pursued him, he defeated 
one ruler after the other without having to undertake special expeditions. 

534. He followed the enemy, who sometimes kept in hiding and sometimes 
showed himself, in pursuit from land to land, as the eagle [pursues] the dove in the 
thicket. 

535. "When that [enemy] had no place left to fly to, the conqueror of the 
world marched his army to the hank of a stream vrhere it neared the ocean. 

536. After two or three days he started, and led his troops towards the 
eastern ocean, their flags fluttering touched by the breeze of the sea-coast. 

537. Then on the [opposite] river bank, which was on the king's right, there 
was [seen] Aramudi in position, displaying bis army together with his royal parasol. 

638. When Jayapida saw that [king's] mighty force, he flamed up, just as the 
file when fed with liquefied butter. 

539. As he saw before him the water of the river only knee-deep, and [hence] 
offering no obstacle, he stepped into it to cross, angry as he was, and unacquainted 
with the country in which he had not been before. 

540. When the king reached mid[-stream], the river, which was near the sea, 
was filled by the tide rising at an unexpected hour, and became unfordable. 

541. Then the king's army, with its mass of men, elephants, and horses, was 
washed away by the swollen river, and destroyed in a moment. 

542. The king, whose ornaments and clothes were torn off by the breaking 
waves, was carried far away by the flood, while cutting through the billows with 
his arms. 

543. The pitiable cries of one army, the triumphant shouts of the other, and 
the din of the river's waves, spread uproar in all directions. 

544. And the quick [foe] from the other bank dragged out and captured 
Jayafi4a by means of [men] who stood ready with [inflated] skins, and [thereupon] 
celebrated a feast. 

545. The practice of fate and the cloud is not directed towards giving favours. 
The former displays something pleasant, and prepares for man at the same moment 

681. The name Anmu^i doei not occur in bv Prinsep, Ind. Antiquities, ii. pp. 368 iqq. j 
the teditionel lifts of Nepll Rljta aa given WuaEi, Eiit. of Nyml, p. 312 iqq. 
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dire distress ; and the latter, after promising relief from the painful heat of a long JnipiDi, 
summer day, brings about the destruction of the tree by lightning. 

546. He (Aramudi) placed Jaydpi4(i in the hands of trusted jailors, in a caatle Jsyapid»unpri<oned. 
which was [built] of stone on the bank of the Kdlagandikd, and very high. 

547. The Kamirian king, thus once more submerged in misfortune, felt 
confused in his helpless state, and was inwardly consumed by grief. 

548. The prudeut king kept him so [close], that even the moon among the 
artful {Ttaluvat) and the sun among the glorious could not see him. 

549. When he oAma forth a little [from his place of confinement] and attached 
his eyes to the -window, he saw the river close by, and thought of means [of 
escape]. 

550. Scholars are even to this day moved to sadness when remembering 
the verses which the king composed there, and in which he described his 
condition, 

551. While he was [kept] in this state, the self-respecting Devahrman, alone 
among the ministers, remembered the honours [received] from the king, and felt 
grieved day and night. 

552. Anxious to help his master at the sacrifice of his own person, he enticed 
Aram\idi through messengers, who used soft words. 

553. His messengers told that [king] that he (Devasarman) would deliver to 
him the rule over the country of Kakmir, along with Jaydpida!s treasures. 

554. When an agreement had been arrived at, on the arrival of the envoys 
sent in return [by Aramudi], the minister, accompanied by an army, proceeded to the 
land of Nepal. 

555. After placing the army on the near side of the Kdlagan4iM river, he 
went with a small following to the opposite bank. 

556. After he had been conducted to the assembly-hall by the feudatory 
princes who went to receive him, and had made his obeisance, Aramudi greeted him, 
and made him take his seat, 

557. He quickly took his leave from the king on [the ground of] being tired 
from the journey, and after [receiving] the complimentary presents despatched by 
him, spent that day at his residence. 

646, By the Zdlagarf^ikd is evidently 049. Aloht mast be taken with the glou 

meant the river GaniaU which drains the as the designation of a small window, (callad 

western part of Nep&l, and is said to bear in vatiyana in iv. 666)— a meaning not recorded 

its upper course also the name KU\ ; see in the dictionaries. 

Lassbn, Ind. Alt, i. p. 76. 660. The SiJihafitdvali of the Eaimirian 

648, In the word kaldvat there is an VaUabhadeva contains a verse (661) attributed 

allusion to the moon's crescent (kaU). The to a Jay&pida. It is probable that King J. is 

sente intended is that neither craft nor force intended by this attribution ; see Prof, 

could penetrate the king's prison, Peterson tad Duiglpruid&'s edition, p. 40. 
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558. On the following day lie and King Aramudi mutually took an oath by 
sacred libation [pitalcoh), and in privacy settled the affair. 

659. The minister then aaid to the king ; " The treasure acquired by 
Jaydpida is "with the army, and its [place] known [only] to his trusted servants or 
to himself." 

560. "Under the pretence that his liberation will he effected by payment, I 
will, therefore, ask him where the treasure is deposited." 

661. "For this reason I have not brought [here] the army m a body, 
because those who keep the deposited [treasure], could not be caught while ia its 
midst," 

S62. "If we call them one by one away from it and imprison them, 
the [remaining] soldiers, not knowing our intent, will not be excited, and will 
be ready to tell." 

663. When the clever [minister] had obtained the consent of the duped 
[Aramudi], he went to the imprisoned King Jaydpida. 

664i. Full of resolution, he hid the pain which the Idng's sight caused him, 
and after removing all people from the place, asked him quickly : 

665. " Have you not yet lost your natural energy ? For it is required for the 
success of bold plans, just as a wall for paintings." 

566. He answered him : " 0 minister, unarmed as I stand here, what 
wonderful exploit could I perform, even if I had preserved energy ? " 

567. The minister spoke to him : " If your strength has not departed, you 
shall see that the ocean of your misfortune is crossed at this very moment." 

568. " Are you able to reach the [opposite] shore after dropping yourself into 
the water of the river from this window ? For there is your own army." 

569. The king replied to him : "If one dropped oneself from this [window], 
one could not rise from the water without an [inflated] skin, and a skin must burst 
here on account of the height of the fall." 

570. " Therefore, there is no means [of escape from] here. Nor, indeed, do I 
care to abandon Ufe while disgraced and before having destroyed the enemy." 

571. Then, after reflection, the minister addressed him : " 0 king, may you 
under some pretence tarry outside for two Nalikas." 

572. " Then return alone, and you will see that I have prepared a device 
for crossing the water. This you should then use without hesitation." 

573. Hearing these words, he went outside, proceeded to the privy, and by 
tarrying there managed to pass outside the time indicated by that [minister]. 



808. For an expluution of the term 871. A nilM correspondB to twenty-four 
fftoibofa, lee note t. SS6. misatei. 
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574. Ketuming thereupon alone, he saw him lying on the ground, and dead, JiTiPt^i. 
[strangled] by a atrip of his garment, which he had tied round his neck. 

575-577. And on ihe strip of cloth tied round the neck, he saw and read the J»y2pid»'e eg»p«. 
following direction written [by the minister] with blood from his own body, which 
he had torn with his nails : " I, having died just now, with my body still full of 
breath [serve you] m an indestructible skin. Mount me and cross the stream ! 
As a hold for youi thighs when mounted, I have bound the cloth of my head-dress 
round my loins. Put [your legs] into this and quickly drop into the water." 

578. The king first fell into the emotions of astonishment and affection, then 
[threw himself] into the current of the stream, and reached the opposite bank, 

679. As soon as he had reached his army, he at once invaded the kingdom of 
Nepal, and destroyed it completely, together with its ruler. 

680. While his jailors did not even know that he had escaped from 
prison, he had turned that kingdom into [a thing of the past], which survives 
only in stories. 

681. When the king had freed himself from his prison, there took place a 
battle-feast, at which the dancers were headless corpses, the garlands those 
bestowed [on the dead heroes] by the celestial maids, and the music that of the 
kettle-drums. 

582. 0 wonder ! When in summer time other hills abound in forest-fires, 
and must be avoided, just then rises Mount Himalaya moistened by the melting 
masses of snow and [therefore] particularly fit to be resorted to. 

683. At the very time when Jajja and others were bom, who betrayed their 
master, then^ 0 wonder, [was bom] that wise minister Damiarman. 

584.. For the son (Devasarman) did not differ from his father Mitraiarman, 
»a the dark S'anaikara (Saturn) [differs] from [his father,] the shining sun. 

585. When that minister, who was like a protecting amulet, had died, the 
ling thought that he had lost the royal power, though he had [just] received it. 

586. When that conquest of the world was ended, the blemish on his honour 
parsed from the king's mind, but not the service [done] by his minister. 

587. Wonderful it is that after he had conquered a large territory in the 
' Land of the Amazons ' {Stnrdjya), the [other] kings esteemed [still more] highly 
his victory over the group of his senses {indriyagrdmu). 

588. And he established the office called Hharmddhikarana ('administration 
of justice '), fixing [there] the regal cloth of Kama larnainpafo) whioh he had 
carried away from the conquered Strirdjya. 



6B4. Read with L n^hud vitadrSa^, for A 588. The meaning of kantafripata is 
nUMiidhx toif-jo/L quite uncerttin ; pafa (for patfa) may also 
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Story of lie Niga 
MahUpadna. 



589. He also created another office called Calaga%ja (' moving treasury '), to 
serve on expeditions wlien his own treasury iga^ju) was far away. 

590. What more [need I relate] ? While the goddess of victory rested in the 
embrace of his arme, the four oceans served [her] aa jewel-studded mirrors for play. 

591. After having again returned to Kohilr, the king, snrrounded hy the 
[trihutary] princes, enjoyed for a long timetht) gl(..ry earned by his conquests. 

592. Once the king, who had acquired iiiigU the conquest of all regions, 
was addressed in his dream hy a person who lorft a divine appearance, and had his 
hands folded [in supplication] : 

693. "I am, 0 king, the Naga-priD.<".e caile'l Mnhupudmit, residing, peacefully 
in your dominion, along with my relations. I iij-'Sily to you for protection." 

594. "A Dravidian sorcerer wishes tf: wmi me away from here, in order to 
sell me for money in an arid tract requiring witfir. ' 

595. "If yon protect me firom him I shsXi show you in your own land a 
mountain which contains gold ore, [in return] f^T your great favour." 

596. Having learned this in his dream, the king sent out spies in all 
directions, and when that [sorcerer] had been found somewhere and brought up, he 
asked him about his intentions. 

597. When after a promise of safety that [sorcerer] had in due form related 
all that the Noga had told, he was questioned once more by the king himself, who 
felt astonished : 

598. " How can you drag out that very powerful Naga from the depth of the 
lake, which extends over many Yojanas ? " 

699. He replied to him : " Incomprehensible are the powers of magic. If yon 
wish to see them, come, and you will quickly see a wonder." 



den^piate a plate bearing a picture or edict. 
Ibi^, tlie hue of Aliga, one of the Eauiavag, 
nugfat be allaoed to. But I am anable to 
trace any itoir regarding him which could be 
connected with oui passage. 

603. The Niga Mahapadm is the tntelaiy 
deity of the Vulur, the lar^eet of the Eajmir 
lakes, which has received from it its ancient 
name MaKdfadmaiaras. The Nilamata, 9ii 
sqq., tells at great length the stoiy how Nila, 
the Idng of the Nigas, granted to Mahtpadma 
and his relatives a residence at the site which 
was first occupied by King Vi^vagaiva's town, 
Cmdrapva, and after the submersion of the 
latter converted into a lake. Compare the 
abfltract given in Jleporf, p. 10. Other legends 
about the lake an telatM by Jonarlja, 909- 
944, in oomtaction with the artificial Lafika 
iiluid oonitracted in it by ZaiiMil-'ftbidin. 

Item R^aLy. 114, and the pasaagea dis- 



cussed in the note thereon, it appears that 
the Mah&padma N&ga supposed to inhahit the 
lake was identified with ^e iTo/iya Niga sub- 
dued by Kni>a. The lake itself ia refemd 
to as Mahapadnasarai in v. 68, 108 sqq., 
118; viii. 8128; S'rikarfthac. iii. 9; Jonar. 
909-918, 949 ; Snv. iii. m, 628 ; iv. 200, etc,, 
and its name is mentioned under the fonn 
of Ko-ho-po-khnO'lvng (Mah&padma) in the 
Annals of the T'ang dynasty, quoted in note 
iv. 126. 

For a description of the lake, see Moob- 
OBOFT, Trtntli, iL pp. 223 sqq.; Viobi, 
Traveh,^ pp. 163 sqq,; Lawbbrob, ra%, 
p. 20. Its modem name Fufur is derived from 
the Skr. designation Ulkla, scil, tarat, [the 
lake] ' with high-going waves.' This is found 
first Jonar. 038 aqq. (see also JonarAja's oom- 
mentaiy on 8riimthac. iii. 9), ana if i»< 
qnently oaed in the MlhAtmyu. 
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600. Then he went up close to the lake, followed by the king, and after closiag JATiptoi. 
all quarters [by magic formulas], dried up the water by means of arrows discharged 

Tinder [proper] spells. 

601. ThereupoQ the king saw wriggling in the mud a human-faced snake, a 
span long, together with many other small snakes. 

602. That [sorcerer] said : " 0 king, I take him now reduced as he is by the 
spell." But the Idng kept him back with the words : "You must not take him." 

603. Theu. upon the king's order, he quickly withdrew the force of the magic 
spell, and the lako resuming its former state, extended again in all directions. 

604. The Mng gave money to the J)ravi4ian, and when he had sent him away, 
thought : " Should not that Naga this very day give the mountain containing 
the gold mine ? " 

605. While he thought over this, the Naga spoke to him in his dream: 
" For what favour should the gold-producing mountain be shown to you ? " 

606. " Continued residence produces in the mind of living beings, through [the 
logical processes of] connection and exclusion, [the conceptions] : ' This is my own 
country ; this is a foreign country.' " 

607. " I came to you for protection from fear of dishonour. But that haa 
been put [upon me] just by you who were to be my protector." 

608. "The subjects think that their master can as little be disturbed as 
the ocean. What disgrace else can be greater than for him to be humiliated before 
them by others?" 

609. " How shall I in self-respect see the faces of those womea who have seen 
me incapable of offering protection when another disgraced them? " 

610. "We, who ought to be [looked upon] by you as alike to the prime 
causes (kdrana) , are exposed by you senselessly to ridicule and jesting, as if we 
were beings of no consequence." 

611. " However, what is there to wonder at in the haphazard conduct of kings, 
who are blinded by the intoxication [dae] to royal power and who act without 
previous consideration?" 

612. " Kings consider the humiliation of noble beings a sport, while the latter 
take it for a living death as long as their life lasts." 

613. " Honour is for kings among the things which may be neglected for the 

600. The digbandha or 'closing of the alsoRagl>aT&nanda'BPad<2Aatira(namiS(Jaia- 

qu&rtwn ' agtuiBt the influence of evil spirits, mu MS. No. 6293), foil. 36, 40, 64, etc. 

etc, figures frequently as a preparatory rite for Regardinf; the diying^up of the watenb^ 

magic performances in Tantra works, e.K.ia the means of fieiy darts, comp. KoAoM. vn. oci. 

NiU/anaTiMaddhati of R&j&naka TaqalKaTartB 2d aqq. 

(Poona MS., Coll. 1675-76, No. 76, erroneously 610. Bead ye kantva". For the meuung 

called Bhfftgeiasamhitl, Beport, p. v.). Coiap. of karaifa, see vii. 661 and gloss. 
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Jm?tiD*, gate of theii advantage. "But for self-respectmg persoBS it is one of those things 
which must be saved, eveu af, the sacrifice of life." 

614. " Who can imagine what thoise feel in their inind who are disrespectfollj 
treated by some great pcisou, aud are brought into contact with [otheiB] h 
dishonour?" 

615. " But even under such conditions it is not profitless to see us as [it is 
profitless i.0 m] you. ^lence I indicate to you a mountain which aboimda in 
copper ore." 

616. After these words, he gave to him such ducetions in his dream that after 
waking up in the morning he found the mountain wiih a copper mine. 

617. From this mountain, which was in Kmrnarajya, he obtained copper 
[sufficient] to coin hiindi-ed crores less one Dinnaras which bore his name. 

618. In order to break the pride of kings, he offered the bet that whoever 
would produce a complete hundred of crores would triumph over him. 

619. Thus [it seemed] as if the king by his actions, in which something 
remaiaed for completion, set samasyas for [other] kings, in order to abate [their 
desire for] works of equal greatness. 

Jiy^idA's oppres- 620. Then suddenly, by a change in [hia] subjects' fortune, the protector of 
the earth left his grandfather's course and followed the conduct of his father, 

621. The ofi&cials {kdyasthas) beseeehed him : " What is the use of [under- 
going] the hardships of universal conquest and similar [enterprises] ? Biches may 
be got from your own land." Thereupon he oppressed his own kingdom. 

622. Greedy officers of finance, such as 8'ivaddsa and others, excited his 
desire for treasures beyond measure, and he became a prey to avarice. 

628. From that time onwards the kings of Kaimir became habituated to 
looking at the faces of their ofdcials [for guidance], and to following the direction 
of their servants. 

624. The king's plans, [before] directed towards the capture of various princes, 
were now fiied on the imprisonment of [his own] citizens. 

625. Learning, which for the virtuous procures tranquillity of mind, led 
Jaya}ii4a, [when he tamed] wicked, to passionate obstinacy in tormenting his 
sabjects. 

826. Though he destroyed the lives of many people, like [another] son of 

617. It ia corioufl that wbile Jayapi4&'( legend Sri Jaya shown there, pl> iv. 13, ii 

coins of mixed metal (with sHver u chief quite uncertain. 

alloy) are still abundant, no genuine specimens For Kramarajya^ the present Eamras, see 

of ma conper coinage have jet heen dis- note ii. 16. 

coveted, CnQp. CinnttNaHiU, Coins of Med. 619. For lamatjfSf see note iv. 46. 

Mia, ^, 2d. The attribution to Jayftpida of 626. For the legend of £i<im4faj>a(;a,s6e 

tiia asiqne copper coin with the supposed MahSbA, i. olzzvi. So sqq. 
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Sndssa (Kalmasapada), he did not, even in liis sleep, feel satisfied \Titli his deeds 
of evil. 

627. Fie, if lascivious women only once, ont of curiosity, indulge in loose 
conduct, and if princes only once commit cruelty, — although resolved in their mind 
to commit only this one transgression, — then wickedness enters so deep into their 
soul that, depi'ived of all shame, the former feel no remorse, even when they 
embrace the vilest person, nor the latter even when they slay their own parents. 

628. In his persistent greed he went so far in cruelty, that for three years he 
took the [whole] harvest, including the cultivator's share. 

629. With his mind merged in greed, the king took for friends the oflBcials 
(hiyasihas), who carried off all property [of the subjects], while delivering only the 
smallest fraction of what they realized. 

630. The fislies of the sea and kiogs are alike [in this] : the former think the 
cloud liberal when it sends down [some] drops from their own water which had been 
drawn up. The latter too, alas, believe inwardly in the faithful services of the wicked 
tribe of officials when it gives up a few trifles after openly looting everything. 

631. 0, that never relaxing courage of the Brahmans who braved even this 
merciless ruler. 

632. Those who remained behind after [others] had emigrated, did not cease 
to die under loud complaints, nor the king to plunder. 

633. Then the king spoke in fury : " Let it be reported [to me] if a hundred 
Brahmans less one die in a single day." 

634. As the cruel king reversed his conduct, so the scholars, too, in their 
Kavyas inserted laudatory verses, which might he reversed [into satirical reproach], 
in the following fashion : 

635. "What difference is there between the glorious kings Jaydpida and 
Tinmi? The former has completely accomphBhed all his tasks (krtakrtya), and 
has caused the increase of virtues {gunavrddhi ; or has destroyed all works and 
removed virtues), and Ihe latter has treated exhaustively of Krtya-su&xea, and 
has prescribed the rules for gum and vrddhi." 

636. Such a disguised attack was [also] made upon him by learned persons in 



632. Suicide by voluntary starvation 
{priyopavesa) is referred to. 

638-637. The epithets contained in the 
first halves of the two verses quoted, give 
each a threefold meaning. As applied to 
P&qini they allude to grammatical topics dis- 
cussed in his Aftttdhy&ya. Taken as referring 
to Jay&pida, they can be understood again 
either in a laudatory or in a satirical sense, 
aooording to the alaakftift called Vy&jastuti 



(Kdvi/aprakma, x. 113). The threefold inter- 
pretations intended in these specimens of 
poetic malice have been indicated by the 
above paraphrase, 

In verse 635 the words kjia and vrddM must 
be derived from the roots kpi (hiiiuSyam) and 
vardha (c^eiane),resT)ectivelv,in order to yield 
the sense unfavourable to the king. 

Verse 636 seems to indicate that the second 
quotation is from the introduction of some 
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JAYAFtOA, 



Jtjipda'a end. 



connection with an exposition of the [Ma}ia]hhafya, by meana of slrilfiilly appro- 
priated verses, and put into the following form : 

637. "What difference is there between the glorious Idng JaydpUa and 
Panini ? The former has subordinated himself to the Brahmans (krtavipropasarga), 
and has brought about the perfection of beings {bhutanisihavidhdyin ; or has 
produced calamities for the Brahmans, and has accomplished the destruction of 
beings), and the latter has treated of the prepositions (upasarga) ui andyra, and has 
prescribed the rules for the [terminations called] nisiM of the past tense {IMta)." 

638. "When he was appropriating [the land of] TilamUlyci, he heard, while on 
the bank of the Candrahhagd, that a hundred Brakr/ians less one had sought death 
in the water of that [stream]. 

639. Thereupon he desisted from confiscating Agraharas, but did by no means 
give up the land which he had taken from [individual] inhabitants. 

640. Once the Brahmans residing at THamdyu, struck by the hands of the 
doorkeepers, broke out in loud complaints before him at the time of the audience : 

641. " Manu, Mdndhdtr, Kama others were great sovereigns. But even 
before them the Brahmans were not Bubjected to humiliation." 

642. " For the Brahmans, if enraged, are able to destroy in a single moment 
heaven with Indra, the earth and its mountains, hell and its Naga-princes." 

643. On hearing these words, the vassals left [their places] behind the king 
But he, frowning with one eyebrow, proudly Spoke : 

644. " What fever of arrogance is this tj^^^t you, rogues who live upon a 
beggar's crumbs, should like Esis speak here wor^s to proclaim your power ? " 



commentary on the Mah&bhafya, and an 
adaptation of tlie one previously quoted from 
a Eavya. 

In verse 637, upatarga must be taken in the 
first case as equivalent to upasarjana, ' suboidi- 
natioD, accommodation.' Verse 6S7 is quoted 
by the Commeotator of Mankhaioia, s.v. 

638. Tiilamulya is undoubtedly the present 
village of Tufmul, situated 74" 48' lone. 
34" 13' lat. among the marshes through which 
the Sind River passes before joining the 
Yitaata. The large sprine of Tnl'mul is 
sacred u the habitation of Mahirijni, a form 
of Durg& extensively worshipped among the 
Brahman population of Kasmir, and is accord- 
ingly to this day the object of frequent and 
popular pilgrimages. The name is written as 
Tidamiilaka in l^arth Chron, 627, 531, and in 
the RajMpradurbhAvasmh. The etymology 
{tiila and muiya) indicated in the Mfth&tmya 
shows that K.'s form is the correct one. 

The context makes it evident that th^ 



Candrabhaga of our passaee cannot be meant 
for the Cinab river to the S.E. of Kasmir, 
which is elsewhere mentioned by that name 
(e.g. id 467 ; viii. 5o4, 628), but must be some 
stream close to TuVmul. The designation 
might have applied to that branch of the 
SindBiver which flows past Tul'mul. It must, 
however, he mentioned that among the 
numerous passages of the Nilamata and other 
Kaimirian texts which contain the name 
Candrabhdgd, I have found only one in which 
a stream different from the Ciniib is clearly 
intended. This is JRlamata, 1399, where a 
Candrabhaga is named immediately after the 
Haramiikutagaftga or Sind Hirer (see note i. 
67), ss one of the Ksfaiir rivers flowing into 
the Vitaatft. 

641. Mdndkatr is often referred to ss one 
of the great kings of the heroic age: see 
V. 1132 ; viii. 331, 3362. For his story, comp. 
Mahabh. in. Adhy. cxivi., and for references 
in Buddhist texts, Prof. Windisoh'b Itira 
mdBudihaiff. ^7,^1, 
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645. Then v?lien they, frightened by his terrible frown, kept silent, the JATipioA. 
twice-born Ittila, a treasure of Brahmanical dignity, thus spoke to him : 

646. " 0 king, we are by no means Esis, since we conform, just as you 
[yourself do] as king, to the [change of the] Yiigas, taking [from them] what we 
are, and what we are not." 

647. Haughtily the king asked him : " Who art thou then ? Vikdmitra, 
perhaps, or Vusisiha, or Agaslya, a treasure of asceticism?" 

648. Thereupon he seemed to flame up. His body became difficult to look at, 
on account of tlie fire which burst forth [from it], and resembling a snake when it 
raises its hood, and choking with fury, he spoke to the king : 

649. " If you are Ilarikandra, Trihtku, or Nahusa too, then I singly can be 
more than ViMmitra and the other [Esis]." 

650. The king replied to him with a laugh : " By the anger of Viivamitra 
and the other [Bsis], Harikandra and the rest perished. What is to happen on 
account of your wrath ? " 

651. Then the Brahman spoke in anger, striking the ground with his hand : 
" Why should not, through my wrath, the staff of Brahman fall [upon you] at this 
very moment ? " 

652. On hearing this the king laughed, and spoke in anger to the Brahman : 
" May that staff of Brahman fall ! Why does it tarry even for this one day ? " 

653. " Well, surely here it falls, you wretch ! " Thus cried then the Braliman, 
and on the king's limb fell a golden pole which had broken off from the canopy. 

654. In consequence of the wound which this produced on the limb, his 
body decomposed through inflammation, and masses of worms had to be remored 
from it by the use of saws. 

655. After he had for a number of nights been made to feel pains which 
indicated his future torments in hell, life, eager to escape, passed from him. 

656. The chief of princes {dan4adhaTa), who had brought [upon himself] 
sudden punishment {danda), then went into the presence of Yama (dan(fa- 
dhara), after having suffered the punishment produced by Brahman's staff 
{hrahmadanda). 

657. Such was for thirty-one years the reign of this famous king, who could 
not restrain his will, 

658. Princes and fishes, when their thirst is excited by riches and impure 
water [respectively], leave their condition (place) and follow evil ways, with such 

649. The Epic legends relate the fall of 654. I translate accordinf to the read- 
me Kings Harikandra, Triiaiiku and Nahuia ing of A, vitana", which is also found in 
through the curse of the holy seers Visvi- L, 
nitra, Vasi^fha and Agastya, respectively. 
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JatXpIja. [result] that they are brought into the sstioiig net of hell (death), the former hy 
ehangea which fate dictates, and the latter by the troops of fishermen. 

659. Seeing him depart from Yde in sinfulness, his mother, Amrtaprahhd, 
built the [temple of ] A mriuJakm for ihe deliverance of her dead [sou]. 

LaiitAiIda. 660. Then Lditaplda. h^canie the ruler of the eaith, who was a son of 

Jaydpf4a, bom from the queen niimed Burgd, 

661. During the reign of this [prince], who was the slave to his passions, and 
did not attend to his regal duties, the kingdom bec5ime the prey of courtesans, and 
was defiled by immorality. 

662. He squandered the riches which his father, condemned to hell, had 
accumulated by wicked deeds, on buffoons aud the like, and thus made the 
use [of these riches] conform to [their mode of acquisition] , 

663. Parasites, who got a foothold in the royal palace through their relation- 
ship with courtesans, initiated him in the arts of whoredom. 

664. Dropping diadem and bracelets, he thought his body [sufficiently] 
decorated on having his hair torn by the teeth of women, and his breast marked 
by their nails. 

665. Whoever was well-versed in stories about courtesans and clever in 
jesting, was taken into his friendship, but no valiant man nor a scholar. 

666. This king, who was not satisfied vrith a few women, and who was full of 
violent desires, ihonght Jayipida an imbecile for having left the 'Land of the 
Amazons ' {Strirajya) after he had conquered it. 

667. He, who was happy in the enjoyment of prostitutes, and kept in the 
company of like-minded [persons], lauglied at the former kings and their efforts to 
subdue the world. 

668. The parasites, who hurt modest old men by their jesting words, and thus 
kept them away, earned his affection and received from him presents. 

669. Clever, like a market-slave, at open mockery, he, with his company 
of courtesans, made the old among the councillors feel ashamed in his audience- 
hall. 

670. He in his wickedness made councillors worthy of respect dress them- 
selves in pretty cloaks and other [garments] which bore the footprints of couitesans, 

671. The self-respecting councillor Manorafha alone avoided him, as he was 
unable to restrain him, and averse to [any] intercourse [with him]. 

672. Wicked acts, want of fitness, desperate condition, treacherous conduct 
.... There is no other remedy against a wicked lord but to shun him. 

671). I un unftble to tr»oe a proper con- It i> probable that ovx t«xt ibowi here • 
pec^ between the two halvee of this verse, la<ma». 
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673. This king, who granted to Brahmaas the [Agraharas of] Suvarna^Sriva, Ulitapida, 
Phalaj'ura and Locanotbn, ruled for twelve years. 

674. Then Samgramdfida [II.], a son of Eing Jaydpida, born from the SiKOBAjflpipA n. 
Queen Kalyd7iadevl, became the lord of the world. 

675. This king, who also bore the second name of Prthivyapiia, reached the 
end of his sovereign sway after seven years. 

676. Then the illustrious Ci^'patajoAjafi^O', also called Brhaspati, the child- "^("^^j*^^''* 
son of Lalitdpida, became king. 

677. His mother was Jaijidevi, the daughter of a spirit-distiUer (kalyapdli), 
She had been the concubine of King Lalitdpiia, who was in the clutches of the 
crocodile ' sensuous passion.' 

678. For she was the daughter of a spirit-distiller, called lf})})a, of the 
lUiuva village, and had been taken by that king, who was lusting for her beautiful 
form, [into his seraglio] as a concubine. 

679. He (Cippatajayapi'da) was guided, while he was a youth, by his maternal Padma, utpak, etc., 

m power. 

uncles Podma, Utpalaka, Kalydm, Mamma, and Dharma, who shared the rule 
over the land, 

680. His eldest [uncle], Utjmlaka, took the five [ofBces distinguished by] the 
term ' Great,' and the others usurped the other offices. 

681. The king's mother, Jayadevi, whose directions were respected by her 
brothers while in possession of the royal power, built the [shrine of S'iva] Jayeivara. 



673. StivaiTiapdrsva ifi identified by the 
gloss of A] [sunapih) with the modem village 
of Sun'pah, situated 74° 40' long. 34° 1' lat. in 
the Biru Pargana. No ancient remains can 
now be traced at the place. 

I have no suggestion to offer regarding the 
site of Loamotsa, which like Suvai-napdrsva is 
mentioned onlv in this passage. The identi- 
fication of the latter name, as proposed by the 
riossator, is supported by phonetic rules of 
fo. Skr. suvanfa (gold)>Ks, tun'; regarding 
the change s > A in pariva>*pS)va>pdh, see 
note i, 100. 

The position of Phalapnra, indicated by the 
gloss of Aj Parihdsapuraiamipe, has been dis- 
cussed in Note I, v. 97-100, 

677. The term kalyapMa as the designa- 
tion of a spirit-distiUer has survived in the 
modem Ka. kal'val, as indicated already in 
the gloss of Aj. The occupation was practised 
hy Stuhammadan inhabitants of the Valley 
until the establishment of a 8ta;te-monopoly, 
and was in recent times not attended by any 
special social stigma. The term kalyapSla 
ocoiirs in a verse quoted by the Commentator 
of MaAkha, with reference to kalya {ntrmfim). 



678. The word avaruddha designate* 
throughout the Chronicle (viL 104, 724, 727, 
858, 1461 ; viii. 210, 966, 1936) a concubine, i.e. 
a woman who, owing to her being a widow, of 
low origin, or from some other reason, cannot 
be legally married. In vii. 858 ; viii. 1936, 
reference is made to courtesans received as 
avarudihat into the royal seraglio. For a 
widow of high rank taken as an avaruddha by 
Prince JBhikiicara, see viii. 966. Regarding 
the derivation of the term, which is alto 
used by E^emendra, Samayam. ii, 21^ 2i ; m. 
30 ; viii. 110, comp, avaro^, ' seragLo.' The 
modem Ki. umds, which is used in the same 
sense as avantddhd both among the Hindus 
and Muhanunadans of Eajmir, is the direct 
phonetic derivative of Skr, avaruddJuka (for 
the latter form comp. vii. 726, 660). A man 
who receives a divorced woman or a widow, is 
called urttd {*avancddka); comp. vi. S86. 

The position of Zkhuva is unknown. 

678. The context requires the conjeotural 
emendation bdl(^al!t for A L bibtkati, as 
already indicated by Durglpr. 

660. For mMtabdm, tee note iv. 
140. 
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CippATiJATiPiDA 682. That royal treasure which has been defiled by the accession of moMv 

(BEHiSPAIl), r . , . , , ' 

■ [extortedj m avarice, is quickly wasted by some new comers. 

683. Those riches of Jaydpda, which his son (Lalitapida) had partly 
squandered, were subsequently plundered entirely by his son's brothers-in- 
law. 

684. These lucky [men] obtained the enjoyment of lasting advantages, thiough 
the power which the charm of their sister's loveliness had secured [for them]. 

685. These low-born persons, who knev no restraint in their actions, 
feared their faU as the king, their nephew, gradually emerged from childhood. 

686. Then these -wicked men conspired together, and in their desire [to 
secure] the regal power, destroyed by sorcery the king, who was both their sister's 
son and their lord, 

Cippafajayapids ii]]ed 687. TLis [king] after a rule of twelve years thus being killed, those 
^ ' [brothers], nourishing mutual jealousy, did not -wish [to give] the throne to 
anyone. 

688. They having possession of the land struggled with each other to put 
up various persons of high birth as nominal rulers. 
AjiTipiDA. 689-690. Trihlmiampida, the son of King Ba/jjjii/a and Queen Mej^auoK, 

had, though the eldest [son], been excluded from the throne, as he was not given 
to intrigues. He had a son from Jayadevi, [called] Ajitdpi^a. This [son] was 
then made king by JJtpala by means of force. 

691. To the king they gave food and dress from the [income of] the fifth 
account- ofBce, which received the surplus from the other [four] account-offices, 
[called] S'eda, etc. 

692. The king, who, being dependent on them, had a difficult position, did not 
wish that they should be [all] on the same footing, as, day by day, if he spoke with 
one, the others felt annoyed. 

693. They who carried off the revenue of the country founded towns, temples, 
and other [edifices] while Ajildpiia was king. 

694. They, with their descendants, feasted in mutual jealousy on the master- 
less kingdom, like wolves on a dead buffalo in the desert. 

683, Comp. viii. 1962. appears to be intended in the curious gloas of 

669-690. Bmpiya was another name A,. This mentions names for the otiier 



borne br Kins fi^ndilya ; comp. above iv. four offices (Jakuthiila, nSmeljfSi)ahi, mithma, 

383. The J^oe^ here mentioned is a navaffrdmadyj, and is evidently taken from 

different person from Jayaitm, the sister of some earlier source, It is impossible tost 

Ul^la, Padmii, etc. these Siir. terms should have been in use m 

691. The exact meaning of this verse Moghul times when A, wrote, or rather copied, 

cannot be ascertained, as no mformation has his glosses. The passage viii. 676, where 

come down to us as regards the detoils of the is mentioned once more as a ' rijanMMt 

finance-administration alluded to here. An does not throw any light on the character of 

interpretation similar to the one given above this office. 
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695. By Jltpala was built the [temple of Visnu] Utpalasvdmin and the A/nipipA. 
[iovm] TItpalapura. Foundations of PatZma were the [temple of Visnu] Padma- PoundationBof i7<pa/«, 
svmin and the [town of] Padmapura. Podm, etc. 

696. Padvw's wife Ghinddevi, of brilliant virtue, built one Hatha at the 
capital [adhisthdna), and a second at Vijayekara. 

697. Dharma, who exerted himself for the law (dJiarma), caused the [temple 
of] Vhamasvdmin to be built, and the pious Kalydnavaman the [temple of] Visnu 
Kalydnasvamhi . 

698-699. The clever, wise, and rich Mamma built the [temple of Visnu] 
Mammasvamin, and gave, when arranging [on that occasion] for the consecra- 
tion of a multitude of sacrificial cups {kumlha), eighty-five thousand cows [to 
Brahmans], and provided for each cow five thousand Dlnnaras as an outfit, 

700. Who can count [the expense incurred] at the [temple] outfit by this 
single [brother] ? What then [need be said] as regards all the brothers with their 
large fortunes? 

701. Whether their wealth had been obtained by fraud or by righteous 
means, all were pleased with it through their liberality. 

702. By the side of the temples which they built, the other shrines appeared 
[small], like young elephants by the side of the elephants of the quarters. 

703. From the year [of the Laukika era three thousand eight hundred] 
eighty-nine (a.d. 813/4), when their nephew died, to the year [three thousand 
nine hundred] twenty-six (a.d. 850/1), they ruled unrestrained. 

605. Dtpalapura is mentioned again two Books of the Chronicle (see Index); 

Jonar. 322, 869, but no distinct indication as comp. also Jonar. 649 ; S'riv, iv. 132, 344 , 

to the position of the place is furnished by Fourth Chron, 928 ; Vitastdmih. xi. 20, etc. 

either passage. Utpalapura is mentioned as 608-699. E. has previously recorded, iii. 

the seat of a Bhairava in a note found at the 263, that Mamma took for the endowment of 

end of the MS. of the Kfettrapatapaddhati, his temple the villages granted to the temple 

written by Baj&naka Batnaka^tha, and now of M&trguptasv&min. The site of Mamma's 

in the possession of P. Jaganmohana, Lahore, foundation cannot be traced, 

The place is there identified with Edkapura, A kumdiapratiftkd is again referred to 

i,e. the modern Kak^dr on the Vitasti. vii. 699 ; regarding kunbha, comp. note iv. 18, 

If this identification is correct, the Utpala- 701. " Die Kirch' allein .... kann ungft- 

Bv&min temple may be looked for amongst the rechtes Gut verdauen." Fautt. 

several ruined sites found at Eak^por ; comp. 703. From this passage E. commences to 

for the latter, CuvMiNOHiM, J',.il,i$„5., 1848, record exact dat«s for the various rei^ 

p, 390. Of the temple of Vtpalasvamin nothii^ and events in years of the LaMca or Saptarfi 

is known. era, which is the traditional era of Eaimir and 

Padmapura is certainly the modem town the neighbouring hill-tracts Regarding its 

Panpar on the Vitastft, 74° 69' long. 84" 1' lat. initial date, placed bv Ka^mirians on Caitra 

(called Pampiir by Panj&bis), as already jtuftl of the twenty-firth year of the Kali Tusa, 

recognized by Vionb, Traw&, li. p, 31. The i e. 3076-76 b.c, see note i. 62. Following uie 

scanty remains of an ancient temple, situated general custom which prevails to this day in 

in the centre of the town, have been de- fCajmir, K. omits to indicate in his dates the 

scribed by Ctjnninoham, J.A.S.B., 1848, p. 274. centuries. The figures for the latter, however, 

They may possibly belong to the Fadma- can be ascertained in the case of the Chronicle 

nSmin temple mentioned in our text and vi. by an easy calculation, and will accordingly be 

322. Padmapura figures frequently in the last supplied within brackets in this translation, 
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704. Then there arose a terrible fight between Mamma and Vt^alaha,iD.^ 
course of which the current of the Vitastd was stenmied by the [bodies of] killed 
soldiers. 

705. With reference to it the poet S'aiihuka, who was like a moon over the 
ocean of learned minds, composed his poem called Bhuvandbhyudaya (' the rise of 
the world '). 

706. There, at the commencement of the battle, the lustre of heroes was taken 

away by Yakvarman, Mammals son, as that of ihe stars by the sun, 

707. Then Mamma and the rest overthrew Ajita^lda, and made Amngd^i^, 
the son of Samgrdmdpida [II.], king. 

708. Sukhavarman, the son of Utpala, was hostile to the rule of this 
pang], as, agitated by violent wrath, he was unable to bear with the power of 
Jlfamma. 

709. When JJij^alaka died, three years thereafter, he (Sukhavarmaa) made 
Utpaldpida, the son of Ajitdpda, king. 

710. Though these rulers were b'ke the kings of the full-moon day of the 
Asvayuja month, some clever ministers obtained power even under them, 

711. Ratna, the king's minister of foreign affairs {isdindhmgraUka), 
possessed power, [and was able] to erect even at that time the temple of [Yisnu] 
Batnasvdmin. 

712. Nara, and other merchants who were in possession of spotless horses and 
owned villages, nded Bdndlihisdra and the neighbouring regions, setting up [their 
own] thrones. 



705. The moon makes the waters of the 
ocean rise in joy ; hence the simile. Verses of 
Sahkuka aie quoted in the anthologies of 
Vallabhadera and S'irAgadhara, and his 
opinion given as that of an authority on a 
point of poetics in TTU&sa iv. of the £avya- 
prakMa, as indicated by the gloss of A,; 
comp. JTatyopr., Bombay Ed. 1889, p. 89, and 
Subhiiitivali, p. 127, 

710. Allusion is made here to the story told 
in the Nilamta,^ sqq.,S26 sqq .according to 
which Ka^mir was occupied in consequence of 
a cutse of Kasyapa for six months of each 
year by the Pii&cas, who forced the human 
settlen to retire _from the country from the 
fnll-moon day of Aivaynja to that of Caitra ; 
see the abstract of the story giren in lUport, 
p. 40. The kings who followed each other in 
rapid succession are compared to the kings of 
that legendary age who had to abandon their 
ootmtry each year on the Ahayiyi day- 
Connected with this legend ia the old 
enstom prescribed for the Alvayuii day in the 
miamala, 891 sqq. People had to amuM 



themselves by throwing mud at each other, by 
indulging in abuse and playing jokes in order 
to frighten away the Piiacai, who attempt to 
enter the homes of men at that date. This 

custom, now entirely forgotten, is referred to 
by K. as amiyujigdli, vii. 1661 (see note), 
and appears also to have been in the mind 
of the author of the gloss on our passage, 
I am, however, unable to make out what 
the latter meant by caicaryarthain and hejji- 
rtruah. 

it is probable that Albiriini, India, ii. p. 160, 
refers to a custom somehow related to that 
indicated by the Nilamata, when speaking of 
a festival celebrated on the 16th day of 
Aivaynja [' when the moon stands in _the last 
of her stations, Bevati,' i.e. on the Aivayuii 
dayl At that festival ' the^ wrangle with 
:h other and play with animals.' Can the 



eacn 



strange name recorded for this festival, 
' JW«V have anything to do with the PiiSeat f 
712. utlambya is probably only a deiical 
error for uttamb^a. For BirvibhiHra, see 
note L 160. 
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713. The dynasty of the kings from the Kdrkota race was almost destroyed, UtpaiapIpa. 
whereas the family of Utjjala's descendants ohtained great might. 

714. Then Suhhavarman, who by his power had almost raised himself to 
royal dignity, was killed by his own relative called S'u^ka, out of hatred. 

715. Thereupon the minister S'ira took the part of Avantivarman, the 
able son of S'u^havarman, and declared him fit for the throne. 

716. Ousting Utjjalapida, he made him king in the year [of the Laukika A^antinaman nude 
era three thousand nine hundred] thirty-one (a.d. 855/6), to put an end to the 

subjects' misfortunes. 

717. That success, for which his father and grandfather had struggled in 
vain, he, the grandson, obtained without effort through his merits [from previous 
births]. 

718. The pots which are used for carrying water from the ocean, are for ever 
engaged in useless toil. But, 0 wonder, he who was born from one of them 
(Agastya), has here in sportive play drunk up the whole ocean. 

719. After this, King Avantivarman received on his head the fresh water of 
inauguration, which quickly flowed from the mouth of the golden jug, and the side- 
glance thrown by Royal Fortune formed his first head-dxess. 

720. Under the guise of the two ornamental earrings, the moon and the sun 
seemed to have placed themselves near the king's ears, in order to show [him] the 
system of government for the newly acquired kingdom, as taught by the kings who 
were their descendants. And under the guise of his bright regal parasol, the 
splendour of that lotus seemed to rise over him, which is the seat of the goddess of 
Fortune (Laksmi). 



Thas ends the Fourth Taraiiga of the Bajataraiigini, composed by Kalhana, the son 
of the ilhstiioiis miniBter of Ka^mir, Lord Canpalta. 



720. All great royal families trace their 
origin to the sun or moon {aun/avamsa, soma- 
vamsa). The latter are represented by the 
poet as handing over the traditions of these 
families to the Iring, who is the first ruler of a 
new dynasty. 

Cohphon. After the Colophon the follow- 
ing verse is found in A L : — " During two 
hundred and sixty years and six months there 
were seventeen kings of the Kdrkofa race." 

The figure here given for the total length of 
the reigns m the iv. Tara6ga supposes the 
attribution of a rule of seven yean to Saihfrd- 



mdpida, instead of seven days as indicated hy 
the correct reading in iv. 400. Ae the assump- 
tion of seven years for that reign is against 
the basis of K.'s system of chronology (see 
note iv. 400), we have here clear evidence of 
these metrical summaries at the end of the 
several Tsraugas being later additions, as 
indicated also by other considerations. 

A note inserted by A, before the Colophon 
gives the number of verses as 716, against the 
730 found m the text, This is, however, m 
all probability only an error of reckoning; 
comp. note on Colophon of the iiL Book. 



FIFTH BOOK. 



1 May the tongues of tte two divine ones (S'iva and Parvati) protect yon, 
which in their novel union move in unison, yet eacli uttering words different in 
sense if not in sound— (S'iva speaks to Parvati :) '• In your tresses there is some 
[undefinable] charm like that of snakes. Look before yon, the voice from your 
throat, as if it were that of the male Eokila [bird], delights the eye of [the snake], 
which hears through its eye." — (Parvati speaks to S'iva ;) "You have some fondness 
for [using] snakes for the knots [on your body] . Look before you, the eye of [the 
snake], which hears through its eye, is delighted by the rays of colour [which 
proceed] from your throat, as if it were that of a male Eokila." 
AvAKiiTAiuujj 2. When Avantivarman had obtained the sovereign power, after uprooting 

his enemies [kantaha], he made, 0 wonder, the body of the virtuous feel thrilled 
(kantaldta) on account of his [great] deeds. 

3. The king and his minister were towards each other both [equally] masters 
in respect of giving orders, and servants in respect of receiving them. 

4. If the king is grateful and of mild disposition, and the minister devoted 
and free of arrogance, such a connection may at times he fonnd to be lasting, omg 
to merits [from previous births]. 

6. The king, who was full of judgment and wisdom, did not lose his memory 
when he obtained the throne and saw the regal splendour, but inwardly reflected 
as follows : 

6. "LaksmI, the mistress of kings, who dallies on the back of her elephant, 
creates violent desires and spoils the high-minded." 

7, "For whomsoever she has first shown fondness, he is [sure to be] brought 
into distress by her in the end, just as by a low attachment." 

1. The invocation ia addressed, like the posed to hear through theii eyes and to be 

Malualas of the preceding Books, to S'ira fond of music. Their eyes get contracted in 

in hu form of Ardhan&riirara, It consists the cold season, and are believed to open anin 

in its Ant half of a series of pons which on the first call of the Indian cuckoo or ^:oMii< 

permit of the words being nnderstood either The throat of S'iva is represented as dark blue, 

as addressed by S'iva to his consort or vice and thus resembling that of the Rokila. 

ttnd. The lon^f gloss of A, explains fully the 6. mdtahffot$ahgalttlita can be rendered 

puns and aUnsions intended by the author, either as above or ' who dallies in the lapot 

Both meanings of the first line have been given low-bom men.' The author intends the wordi 

in the above paraphiAse. The snakes are sup- to be taken both ways. 
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8. " How could ate, who grew up in the ocean in company with the fickle ATiNrmaMAN 
courtesans of heaven (Apsaras), learn the conduct of a [woman faithfully] 855/6-^ 83). 
attached to a single man ? " 

9. " She, -who is devoid of affection, has never followed kingB when they 
had to proceed on the way to the other world, without provisions for the journey 
or attendants, though she may have been intimately connected [with them] for a 
long time," 

10. " How is it that these kings, when they went to the other world, were 
not masters of the gold, the supplies, the valuables, and other (j)roperty] which 
they had stored up in their treasure-houses? " 

11. " How is it that the kings [who came after them], did not feel ashamed 
or think of their purity, when they ate from the vessels which the other [kings] 
had left behind ? " 

12. "Who does not feel misgivings when he sees the marks of the names of 
bygone kings on the big silver bowls [resembling] skulls ? " 

13. " "Who could dehght in necklaces, cursed and unholy, which have been 
torn from the neck of the dying [king] when the sling of death had passed 
over it?" 

14. "Who does not feel his heart shrink when he touches those 
ornaments which former [kings] have left behind, after defiling them in their 
death struggle with the hot tears of misfortune ? " 

15. " The goddess of fortune remains ever defiled, even if she proceed close 
into the midst of the ocean's waters. But when she yields herself to worthy 
persons, who, on account of their indigence, are [entitled to gifts], just as the fire is 
to offerings, she becomes purified, like the antelope which cleanses herself in the 
fire." 

16. Beflecting thus, the king had the gold and other [valuables] ground into 
powder, and distributed this to Biahmans with his own hands as a porridge 
{harambhaka). 

17. When one of the Biahmans, instead of saying, "Well done, 0 king," in 
his joy spoke unceremoniously, " Well done, 0 Amntin," he received [from the 
king] many handfuls. 



16, According to the glosses of A„ certain 
animals, called ttgniateuca, clean their f ii>sldji 
br entering the fire. The same story is 
•lluded to in vi. 364, and viii. 3024. Compare 
Brah$navamrtapttr. it. iv. 153; vi. 70, 99; 
viii. 24, etc. ; aeo also P. W., s.v. vaJmiiuddha. 

The meaning ' indigence ' given by a gloss 
of A, to the word rora cannot be traced in 
the dictionaries. Possibly the word rora, 



' labourer ' (?), quoted in N,P. W. from Hema- 
candra's Parififtaparvan, may be coimected 
with it. 

16. The gloss of A, rightly ezplams 
karav^haka as the porridge prepared of mixed 
rice and beans and called khiWr in Ki. 
(Mi}'a^ in Panjabi), which is still distributed 
to Brahmans in connection with certain 
feativalfl. Comp. iii. 266 ; viiL 811. 
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18. The wise Avantwa/i'Tnan gave away the whole treasure in alms and 
allowed only the [regal] Cauris and parasol to remain of [that] splendour. 

19. The royal dignity was difficult to bear for this king when it was new, on 
account of the trouble [caused] by his numerous relatives who were possessed of 
excessive wealth. 

20. He defeated his revolted brothers and cousins repeatedly in battle, and 
thus cleared his kingdom from opponents. 

21. Then when he had firmly established hii rule, he, full of tender affection, 
enjoyed the royal wealth by distributing it amojtg his relations and servants. 

22. Fond as he was of his family, he bestowed on the wise 8'wravct/rmat}, his 
brother from a different mother, the wide powers of Yiivaraja. 

23. The latter granted the Agraharas of Ehddhuya and Mastiharna, and 
founded the [temple of Yisnu] S'uravarm-isvdmn and a Gohula. 

24. He (S'uravarman), who was accomplished, full of [spiritual] greatness and 
devoted to pious works, granted the [Agrahara of ] Pafi-ca^iastiZ and built a Matha, 
which was an abode of divine greatness. 

25. Thus Samara, [too], another brother of the king, founded for Eesava in his 
quadruple form a [temple called] Samarasvdmin. 



19. On account of the double meaninff of 
the word dvrjara, the verse may also be under- 
stood as meaning : " The royal dignity of this 
Idng could not fade in its freshness, notwith- 
standingthe teouble," etc. 

23. The gloss of A, renders Khadhuya by 
DhiidJidkkolta. I am unable to trace either 
name. 

Saxtxkarna is placed by the gloss of A^ at 
Vyagkrairama-Vagahama, i.e. the modem 
village Vag'hom situated in the JDacMnpor 
Pargapa, 75° 10' long. 33° 60' lat.,not far from 
the right bank of the Vitast&. A spring 
which issues in this village, is eiall at present 
known as S(uWcarnanaga, and is mentioned 
by thia name in the Vijavesmramoh. li. 182, 
Amarmaramdh. i 9, and Tirthas. This spring 
is probably meant also in Saracar. xiv. 43, 
and Nilamata, 986. The JStu^tlar^a mentioned 
by S'rivara, i. 441, in connection with the 
Mori stream or Mahasarit, must be a different 
locality and b the vioinity of S'rinagar. To 
the latter place perhapa refers vii 16415. 

The position of the SilTavamatvamin 
temple cannot be ascertained,— The gokula of 
S'uiavannan is alluded to in viii, 2496, Pro- 
bably the identical shrine or building is meant 
m T. 461 ; viii. 900. The latter passage would 
place it in the capital. The name gokula, 
which jndffmg from viii. 2436 must have been 
the geneiu designation for a certain class of 



religious edifices, is clearly comiected with the 
famous Gokula, the residence of the youn^ 
Er9;>a in the Yrndivana forest. From viii. 
2437, it appears that Gokulas were prorided 
with grazing grounds reserved for kbe, 

24. FanoaJmta is the modem village of 
Pamath m the Div'sar Pargaija, 75° 13'long. 
33° 36' lat, A large spring in its vicinity is 
held sacred as one of the places where the 
Vitasti originally came to light. It is men- 
tioned by tlie name of Favcahastakaniga in 
the Nilamata, 255, 908, 925, 1293. Comp. bIbo 
Haracar. xii. 22. There are no remains now 
in the neighbourhood which could be iden- 
tified with the Matha referred to in the 
text. 

25. The gloss of Aj indicates as the posi- 
tion of this shrine the small village of 
Somar'lvg situated near the left bank of the 
Vitasta in the Tech Pargapa, 74° 67' long. 
34° 2' lat. Close by is the village of Silgm, 
the Salyanagrama of the gloss. On a visitfpaid 
to Somar*bug m Sept,, 1891, 1 was unable to 
trace any ancient remains above groundezcept 
some fine slabs built into a house near the spot 
where once a bridge led across the river to 
the village of Puiduchuk. The temple of 
Samarasv&min is mentioned again, vii. 1106, 
in the time of King Har^a. 

For Keiava-Vi»?>u catwaUnan, see note 
iv. 601. 
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26-27. Two sons of a younger brother of S'ura, called Dldra aad Yinnapa, 
built under their own names temples, and two otier [nephews], who held charge of 
account-ofSces [gmandjiati), after having here on earth kept their [spiritual] 
powers hidden from view by a [guise of] madness, bodily took their places in the 
most exalted company of S'iva's world. 

28-29. The illustrious Mahodaya, who was the chief door-keeper of S'iira, 
consecrated the [Khrine of Visnu] Mahodayasvamin, and gave at that temple the post 
of reciter [oydkhydtr) to a teacher called Bdmata, who was famous for his labours 
on grammatical science. 

30. The illustrious Prabhakarava/rman, the king's minister, built a temple of 
Tisnu, called Prohhdkarasvamin. 

31. Having received at the consecration [of that temple] pearls which were 
brought to him by his house-parrot and other parrots which came along with it, he 
constructed a famous parrot-house (? iuHvalt). 

32. The minister S'ira, by honouring learned men with a seat in the [king's] Liter«iy putroMga. 
Sabha, caused learning, whose flow had been interrupted, to descend [again] upon 

this land. 

33. The scholars, who were granted great fortunes and high honours, proceeded 
to the Sabha in vehicles (litters) worthy of kings. 

34. Muktdkana, S'ivasva,mi)i, the poet Anandavardhana and Batnakara 
obtained fame during the reign of Avantivarman. 

35. In the assembly-hall of the minister S'ura, the bard Krtamanddra recited 
always the following Arya [verse], in order to remind [his master] of his resolve ; 



26-29. The temple of Mahoiaj/asvimin is 
plftced by the gloss of A] at Madavisrama, 
which on the evidence of a passage of the 
Vitastamdh. v. S6, can be identified with 
the large village of Marhm on the left 
bank of the Vitasta, 75° 9' long. 33° 50' lat. 
No remains are now to be found above 
ground; a sacred spring in the village is 
visited on the pilgrimage to the Amaran&tha 
Tirtha, 

31. It is doubtful what is exactly meant 
by iukamli. It seems to have been a valuable 
and transportable object, as this same hJtdvaU 
is referred to m viii. 80 as having been carried 
off by Haisa, and subsequently presented by 
Uccala for the adornment of the shrine of 
Tribhuvanasvamin. 

34. Two of the names here mentioned are 
well-known in Kajmirian literature. Ananda- 
vardfiana is the author of two works yet extant, 
the Dhvanyaloka, a rhetorical treatise, and 
the poem DmSataka. Both of these were 
commentated upon towKrdi the olote of the 



10th century; comp, Prof. BijHlER's Seport, 
p. 6/5; Kavyamdldji. 101. 

Jtatndkara is rightly identified by the gloss 
of A] with the author of the great K&vya 
called Haravijaya, first obtained by Prof. 
Buhler in Kasmir, and since published in 
the K&vyamala, From the colophon of this 
work it appears that Batn&kara, or with his 
full name Mjirwika Batnakara Vigihara, 
composed it under King Brhaniati (Cippata- 
Jayfipida), who, according to K.'s statement, 
iv. 703, died forty-two years before the acce^ 
sion of Avantivarman ; comp. EtfOrt, pp. 42 sqq. 
For two smaller compositions of Riatn&kara, 
see Report, p. 66, and Cat. Catalog., p. 491. 

Muktdkaiyi appears to be known otherwise 
only from quotations in two treatises of 
K^emendra (11th century); comp. Cat 
Catalog., p. 4^9. Sfivasvimin is, perhaps, 
identical with the poet, verses of whom are 
given in Kf smendws KatikanfJidbharmfa and 
some later antholoeies; see Cat, Catalog., 
p. 664, and At^Aoftt., Introd. p. 129. 



RAJATAKANGINI, [V. 39, 

(aSS). " g'^^'^^^^g ^^^^fi^^' ^^i^^ fickle by natitte, is 

present. Why should there be again time for benefits, while misfortune is always 

imminent?" 

37. This [minister], who built many edifices, erected at Stirekadkseira, in 
honour of S'iva and his consort conjoined, a temple which was to last for ever. 

38. The wise [minister], after consecrating the [temple of] S'mmra, which 
was as lofty as his own palace, built the 8'ummatha for the benefit of ascetics. 

39. He transferred the watch-station {dhal-ha), which stood [before] in the 
locality of Kmmavarta, to the fme town called B'ma^ura, which he had built 
himself. 



37, Durgi is worshipped to this day under 
the name of Suresvari {' queen of the gods ' ) 
on a high crag riaing above the village of 
I5"bar from the range which encloses the Dal 
lake'on the E. A natural rock on the top" of 
the crag is looked upon as a representation of 
Durgl's husband. The Surelvarimahfttmya 
accounts for the residence of the goddess and 
her consort at this spot by a legend connected 
with the killing of the demon Ruru. It also 
describes in detail the route of the pilgrimage, 
which begins at certain springs {aatadhdrd, 
etc.) situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
village of B'bar (comp. note ii. 134). 

It 18 the site of the latter place which is 
meant by SuTdmrik^etra in our own passage, 
vi. 147 ; Jonar. 52, 874; S'riv. i. 426, and by 
Surehari, v. 41 ; viii. 606, 744, 2344, etc. The 
locality of li'bar is clearly mdicated by those 
passages of Jomr. (52) and Sriv. (i. 419, 426) 
which speak of Suresvari as situated on the 
shore of the Dal lake ; see also Samayam. ii. 
29, where the 'S'atadh&r& spring is mentioned 
with Surelvarl. The references to it as a 
place to be sought on the approach of death 
(see vi. 147 ; viii. 2344, 2418), show the sanctity 
attached to it, This is also set forth at great 
length in the fifth Adhyiya of the S'arv&va- 
tlra. — The name of the Sureivaritirtha is 
found abeady in the Nilamata, 1322. 

The temple of S'iva and Pirvati con- 
joined {iivayor miirayot), i.e. of Ardhanari- 
fivara, is evidently identical with the one 
which K. mentions, viii. 3366, as standing at 
Sureivari in his own time. Neither the 
position of this shrine, nor that of the temples 
mentioned in verses 40, 41, can now be traced 
with certainty, though the numerous carved 
alabs and sculptured fragments found near 
the saored springs and in the walla of the 
houasB of Ufbar, prove unmistakably the 
former existence ot ancient buildings be- 
rides the mined temple (lie^vara P ) referred 
to in the note ii. 134. 



I have translated above according to the 
reading sovyayasthitih actually found in A, 
But a comparison of vii, 952 ; viii, 249, 2401, 
8516 sq., where the term vyayaethiti is regu- 
larly used in the sense of an ' endowment' is 
connection with temples, su^^ests that we 
ought to read here savyayastkuh, ' which was 
provided with an endowment,' 

38. According to the gloss of Aj, the 
Suresvava temple stood at S'iirapura: 
Sw-Vpor. At the latter locality (see following 
note) materials belonging to ancient buildings 
can be traced in the walls of the Mo^ul 
Sarai and of a mosque. 

The SuraTnatha. appears to have been in the 
capital, comp. vi. 223 ; vii. 26, and in particular 
vi, 243. Its exact position is not known. 

39. The position of Eramavarta and 
S'urapura, and the meaning of the term 
dhaltka, equivalent to drahya, has been fully 
discussed in Note D, iii, 227, where the same 
localities are mentioned. The site of the 
watch-station after its transfer to S'urapura 
was traced by me at Hia-°p5r in Sept., 1891, 
There is a spot about one and a quarter miles 
above the present Hur*p6r, where the level 
ground of the valley is reduced to a gorge by 
rocky spurs projecting from the hill-sides, A 
local tradition relates that at this spot there 
once stood an ancient wall and gate, closing 
the route which leads along the right bant 
of the Rembyir' river to the Pir PantsUl 
Pass, 

This spot, which is covered by dense fir- 
forest, is now known by the name of Ilihi 
Damaza, ' the gate of God.' But the father 
of the present Muqaddam, or village headman, 
a man of great age, distinctly remembered^ to 
have heard in his youth also the designation 
of Dran//, i.e. drahga. Ancient coins are 
frequently found in this locabty, and some 
traces of old walls can still be followed 
through the thick undergrowth which covers 
the ground. 
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40. Batnavardhana, a son of S'Hra, built near the precincts of Sureivarl, a 
[temple of] S'iva Bhutmara, and within the S'iiramatha [another] Matha. 

41. The wife of 8'ura named Kivyacievl, who was of noble birth, erected at 
Swesvan a [shrine of] Sadasiva called KdvyadevUvara. 

42. Avaniimrman, who was free from jealousy, granted permanent royal 
prerogatives to his uterine brothers and to iS'fira and the latter's son. 

43. The king, wlio conformed to the pleasures of his minister as [if it were 
that] of a deity, bore himself [outwardly] as a worshipper of S'iva, though he 
was [in reality] from childhood a worshipper of Vi?nu. 

44. At the site called ViSvaikasara, which procures £nal beatitude for those 
who die [there], the Idng founded the [town of] Avaniipura, an abode of abundant 
enjoyments. 



Atintitaruan 
(a.d. 855/6-883). 



A relic of ancient art is found some 330 
yards higher up on the right bank of the 
stream, where a large rock shows in three 
richly ornamented niches elegantly carved 
relievo representations of temples of the 
Kasmirian style. Comp. my NoUs on the Fir 
Fantsdl Route, J.A.S.B., 1895, p. 385. 

According to the surviving tradition, Mw"- 
por, stiU a busy little place and the seat of a 
customs-station, was once a large town, and 
occupied the level ground of the valley as far as 
JPid'pacan, a distance of nearly three miles, in 
the direction towards S'upiyan, Remains of 
deserted habitations can in fact be traced on 
both banks of the river over a considerable 
stretch of ground below the present village. 

40. By Surekarlprdkffamtah probably the 
site of the village of Is'bar on the Dal is 
meant ; oomp. note v. 37. the lofty situation 
of the crag on which Sureimri is actually 
worshipped (more than 3000 feet above the 
level of the Dal), and the steepness of the 
rugged slopes leadmg up to it, preclude the 
thought of any buuding having ever been 
erected on it or in its immediate vicinity. 

Regarding the original shrine at which 
S'iva was worshippea under the name of 
Bhiitehara, see note i. 107. The relation be- 
tween RatnavanUiana's temple and the former 
corresponds to that between the Jyeffharudra, 
founded by Ateka near S'rinagar and the 
more ancient Lii'iga of that name at Buth'iir; 
comp. notes i. 113 and i. 124 (C). 

41. Saidsiva is a name of S'iva. 

44r4S. The name of Avantipura is pre- 
served in that of the present village of Vdnt'- 
fSr, situated on the nght bank of the Vitastl 
mthe Vular Pargapa, 75" 4' long, 83° 65' lat. 
Its ruined temples have already attracted the 
attention of early European travellers; see 
FoBsm, Journa/ from Bengal to England, ii. 



p. 9, and Mooecroft, Travels, ii. p. 244. In 
his note on the latter account, Prof. Wilson 
has correctly indicated the identity of the 
place with the Avantipura of the Chronicle. 
This identification is weU-known too to the 
tradition of the S'rinagar Pandits. It is fully 
borne out by the topographical indications 
furnished by the numerous passages of the 
Chronicle in which Avantipura is subsequently 
mentioned (comp. e.g. vii. 1366; viii. 970, 
1144, 1474, 1602 ; Sriv. i. 338). 

The remains at Vant'por consist chiefly of 
two ruined temples which have been fully 
described by CmramoEAM, J.AS.B, 1848, 
pp. 275 sqq., and Cole, Anc. £uild.,m. 25 sqq. 

Cunningham has proposed to icteutify the 
ruined temple situated in the village itself 
with K.'s Avantimmin, and the larger one, 
which lies about half a mile to the N,W. and 
close to the hamlet of Jaubrir, with the temple 
of Avantisvara, built by Avantivarman after 
his accession. The central shrines of both 
temples have been entirely overturned, and 
form now only confused piles of stones. It 
is thus impossible to test accurately C.'s 
assumption, which was based mainly on the 
different size of the two structures. Nor have 
the excavations which Bishop Cowie carried on 
in 186.) in the courtyard of tne smaller temple, 
brought to hght any evidence hearing on this 
point; comp. J.A.SB., 1865, pp, 121 sqq. 

In Kalah's reign (a.s. 1081-1089), the 
temple of Avantisv&min was deprived of the 
villages which formed its endowments (vii. 
670). Its courtyard served aa a foitifioatioD 
when shortly after the accession of King 
Jayasiihlia D. 1128), BhSsa, a commander of 
the royal troops, vat besieeed at Avantipura 
by the rebel Dsnaras of the Holad& (Vular) 
dutrict ; see viii. 1429 sq. 

That the town of Avuitipun remained a 
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45. Having built tiere, before his accession to the throne, the [shriae of Tisnu] 
Amntismmin, that wise [king], after obtaining sovereign power, erected then the 
[temple of S'iva] AvantUvara. 

46. This king had at the [shrines of] 'Tnpurfisvam, Bhutek and Vijayek, 
three pedestals made with silver conduits for the bathing water (saanarfrorii). 



place of importance long after the time of its 
founder, is shown by the numerous references 
made to it by K. and in the later Chronioias ; 
comp. Indei and Jonar. 321, 330 sq., 33"!, m ; 
Siriv. i. 888 J iai. 42; also Sanayam. u. 7f?. 
The extent of the town is attested by tie re- 
mains of ruined buildings which can te tr.-iood 
along the slopes of the hill-range rising to 
the E. of the present Vant'por for a distunce 
of over two miles. 
It is not clear on what grounds the gloss of 
identifies 'the site {ksetra) of Vuvaika- 
tara ' mentioned in the text with the village 
of Bharaso, i.e. the modem Bans (not marked 
on maps), whidi is situated about three miles 
below Vant'por on the right bank of the 
Vitasta opposite to Gufpur. At B&rus the 
only ancient remains I could trace on a visit 
paid in Sept., 1891, was a fine Lifiga over five 
feet in height, standing near a small Ni.ga 
called Ruriragafiga, which is visited by the 
pilgrims to Amaran&tha. 

46. lifigas and images of goda were in 
£ajmirian temples always placed on orna- 
mental stone pedestals (m^ha or bhadrapitha), 
many of which can jet be seen in litu in the 
temple-ruins of Buth'^er (Bhuteia), NarastiLn, 
Pattan, etc. For the purpose of carrying off 
the water with which the Lin gas and images 
have daily to be bathed (comp. ii. 126), such 
pedestals are provided with a conduit sunk 
into their upper aurface and ending generally 
in a Boulptuied waterspout. 

The position of the sacred site of Tripwe- 
ivara (or Tripuresa) can be fixed with great 
probability near the modem village of Tnphar. 
The latter lies ciro. 74° 69' long. 34° 9' lat. in 
the valley opening to the E. from the N.E. 
comer of the Dal, and at a distance of about 
three miles from the latter. Apart from the 
name Triphar, which evidently stands in the 
same relation to Tripure^vara as Sother< 
Eapatehara, JyiihirKJye^thehara, Amburher 
<Amartivara, Krambhtti-KZan^leiuara (viii. 
2.51), this identification is supported by the 
foUowing evidence. 

The iv. Adhykya of the SanivatSra contains 
a Mlhlitmya of S'iva Jyefthanitha or Jyefthe- 
han u worshipped 'ithSnt Tripvr^varo' 
laiiyiittke.^ This locality, which, according 
to the legend related in that text, took its 
name from the demon Tripura destroyed 



lliere by S'iva, is described as situated closa 
to Mount Mahaieva, and on the bank of the 
Maham ii river. The former is certainly Uie 
Pkiak still known by that name (Mahadeo of 
the Di3|;3) which rises immediately to the 
east of iriphar, and is to the present day the 
object of a pilgrimage. Of tne name Mdhi- 
mrit, we have already shown in note iii. 

that it was the ancient designation of 
the stream which forma the outflow of the D^, 
and is now called Mar. 

We sj-e the more justified m atsaniiig 
that the same name was given also to the nun 
feeder of the Dal, i.e. the 'Arrah' river of the 
map on which Triphar lies, as the S'arvavatara 
distinctly mentions (iv. 129) as the source of 
the Mahasarit the lake Mahasarat, i.e. the Mir 
Sar, from which that river actually takes its 
origin. [I have not been able to trace any 
generally known and distinctive name of this 
river. ' Arrah ' is probably only the KS. afi, 
' mountain-stream.'] 

We are led to the same locality by the 
instructive passage, <S'm'. 1. 421, which in the 
course of a graphic description of the Dal 
lake mentions the Tilaprattha river as flowing 
into it from Tripureivara. The name 7t7a- 
prasthd can be shown by passages in the 
Sfarv. (iv. 66, 61), Sureivarimdh. and Tirthai. to 
be the old appellation of that hnnch of the 
' Arrah ' river which separates a short diitanoe 
below Triphar from the < Shtlim&r ' branch, and 
taking a more westerly course, empties itself 
into tne Dal under the name of Telbal Naia. 

Triphar lies at the N.E. foot of the hill- 
range on which the Sureivaritirtha fsee note 
V. 37] is situated. Accordingly we find 7W- 
pureia referred to in the Nilamta, 1828. 
between tiie sacred sites of Surehari and 
Mount Mahideva. The gloss written on thu 
passage in one of my MSS. distinctly renden 
Tripureia by 'Triphir.' This identification 
must have been known also to P. SsMbrSm, •» 
he mentions in his Tirthat., in connection with 
the Tirthas around the Pal, a pilgrimage to 
< the Gaftg& at the village of Tripureivars. 
[According to the statement of one of tiM 
Purohitaa at li^bar, a small stream which 
joins the 'Airah' near Triphar from the 
slopes of Mount Mahideva, is locally known 
as 'OaAgL']— Pioally, it may he mentioned 
that the old Vijajfeharamah, xi. 112, diitinotl; 
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47, S'ura, too, saw in the king his chief deity, to please whom he ought to At*'"^*"'"' 

(i.D. BoD/o.oooj. 

sacrifice even religion, life, or a son. 

4849. Thus, on one occasion when the king came to worship [S'iva] ^'"'^'^J^J^^"* ** 

Bhitesvara, after having presented on his own behalf sacrificial apparatus which 

was in keeping with his royal dignity, he noticed that the temple-priests had placed 

on the hase of the god's [image], as an offering, a wild-growing vegetable of bitter 

taste called Utydasdha. 

50. When, thereupon, the king asked the local [priests] the reason for 

such an offering, they threw themselves on the ground and spoke with hands 

folded: 

61. " In the Lahara district, 0 king, there lives a powerful Dfimara, Bhama 
by name, who is attached to the minister S'ira, and [treated by him] like a son." 

52. "This [Damara], whose power is unrestrained, has taken away the 
villages [belonging to the shrine], and thus we [can] offer to Bhiteia only this 
oblation." 

63. Thereon the king left the worship under the pretence of indisposition 
caused by sudden colic, and went outside, making it [appear] as if he had not 
heai'd what he had heard. 



speaks of TripureSa as vroisbipped ' Sure- 
fmyam.' 

]Sough no longer known to the Brahmans 
of Eaimir as a place of pilgrimage, Tripure- 
ivara must have been considered in old days 
a site of great sanctity. E. mentions re- 
peatedly the foundation of sacred buildings 
and the grant of endowments at Tripure- 
irara (see vii. 161, 636,966). He also speaks 
of it, V, 123, as the holy site to which King 
Avantivarman retired on the approach of 
death. From vi. 136 we may conclude that 
it was a favourite resort for mendicants, and 
this it apparently continued to be in Muham- 
madan times, as Sfriv. i. 402 refers to King 
Zain-ul-'&hidin having founded there a per- 
petual endowment for the feeding of beggars 
(tttmcuattra, comp. note L 347). 

46-49. It has been shown above, in note 
i. 107, that the ancient shrine of S'iva Bhutda 
must be looked for among the ruined temples 
of Buth'Ser at the foot of Mount Haramukh. 
The Purohitas of the shrine wish to demon- 
(trate to the king the poverty to which they 
are reduced, by placmg ben>re the image, 
instead of proper offerings, leaves of ue 
Utpalaiaka plant, i.e. a present of no value 
The plant, now known b^ the name of 
tq)alhakh ^bhe phonetic denvative of Skt. 
vtfalaiaka), forma still one of the commonest 
vegetaUai of the Ealmiii cdiine. It grows 



abundantly on the mountain-slopes at an 
elevation of 7000-11,000', and its leaves are 
collected in large quantities by the villagers. 

When ezamining the ruins of Buth'iir in 
August, 1891, 1 found the Upalhakh growing 
plentifully in the midst of the luxuriant 
forest vegetation in which the temples were 
then embedded. The bitter taste of the leaves 
is removed by repeated boiling. According to 
traditional beUef, the Upalh&kh formed the 
diet of the ancient Rf is in the forest. 

61. The name of Lahara survives in the 
designation of the modem district Lar, which 
comprises the whole of the territory drained 
by the Sind and its tribntaries. Tlus identi- 
fication is correctly indicated by the gloss of 
At on our passage, and is fuUy proved by the 
topographical evidence contamed m the 
following passages:— vii. 911, 1860 sq. ; viii. 
437, 729, 793,1128 sqq. ; Jonar. 167 sq. : Sriv. 
V. 136 ; Fourth Chron. 228 ; lotorr. ii. (lahara- 
vifaye Gmidharvaiale, i.e. O&na'rbal on the 
Sind river). 

In a few instances (see vii. 966; viii. 
914), the extant text of the Chroniole hides 
the name Loihara (comp. Note E, iv. 177) 
under the form Lahara— i clerical error eurilv 
explained by the frequent oooorrenoe of bom 
name*. For the opposite error, see viii. W. 

n^rding the tern pSman, lee Note 0, 



n 
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ATANiivAajuN 54. S'ura, who knew ttat there was a cause for his lord's departure from the 
worship, and for the [apparently] accidental colic, followed up the matter. 

55. Having aaeertained the truth, he, full of anger, went quickly from 
there to the temple of Bhairava, who, together with a ' circle of the Mothers' 
[matrcaha), is [worshipped] close to BMtesa. 

56. He ordered off the crowd of people, and keeping [only] a few attendants, 
sent from there messenger after messenger to brinr;' up Dhanva. 

57. When that fierce [Damara] came at last before S'ura, he made the earth 
shake with the tramp of his host of foot-soldier?, did not bend his hack. 

58. As soon as he had entered, armed men, at the order of S'ura, cut off hia 
head while he was yet alive, in front of [the iraage of] Bhairava. 

59. The wise S'iira, who had [thus] removed the king's displeasure, went cut- 
side after having the body, from which the blood was pouring forth, thrown into 
the tank cIoec by. 



65-59. The indications furnished by this 
passage are of considerable antiquarian 
interest, as they enable us to identify with 
some accuracy the principal buildings among 
the mined temples of Buth'ier, Of these we 
have already shown (see note i. 107) that they 
belong to the sacred site of S'iva Bhute^vara 
so often mentioned in the Chronicle. 

The temples, as will be seen from the plans 
attached to Bishop Cowie's careful notes, 
J.A.SjB., 1866, pp. 101-109, form two distinct 
groups. The latter have separate enclosmg 
walls, and are situated at a distance of about 
!K)0 yards from each other, Just beyond the 
enclosure of the second or eastern group, and 
at its N,£, comer, is a large oblong tank (T 
on Bishop Cowie's plan), uned with ancient 
slabs and filled with the limpid water of a 
spring. This spring is now known by the 
name of Nfir&n Nftg, but has been shown 
above (see note i. 123) to be identical with the 
Sodaratirtha of the Mlamata and of K. As 
there is no other tank or pool anywhere near 
the site of Bath'^er, we must recognize in the 
ba«in of the Nar&n Nig the pond close by 
(aianne larasi) of v. 60, mto which Dhanva's 
decapitated body was thrown. 

About twenty yards to the W. of the tank, 
and facine the N. side of the stone wall 
which encloses the second eroup of temples, 
there are the ruins of a small solitary temple, 
marked K on the plan. They are now almost 
buried the soil washed down from the hill- 
side, which rises immediately behind them. 
The dose proximity of this temple to the tank, 
and its isolated position outsiae the temple- 
groups, makes it probable that we have in it 



the remains of the shrine of Bhairava at 
which Dhanva's execution took place. As 
the worship of Bhairava is connected with 
bloody sacrifices, his shrines are also now-a- 
daya generally kept at some distance from 
those of other deities. 

If this identification is correct, we may 
safely recognize in the central and principal 
temple of the second group, which alone is a 
building of imposing dimensions (see CoUB, 
Anc. Build., plan 6, and plates 6 and 7), the 
shrine dedicated to S'iva Bhuteja. Our 
passage shows that this shrine was situated 
in the immediate vicinity of the Bhairara 
temple. We have further to conclude that 
the other group of temples, situated to theW. 
of the one just mentioned, was erected in 
honour of S'iva Jj/ei(heSa. Of the ancient 
Linga known by this name, we have already 
shown (see note i, 1 19) that it was worshipped 
in the neighbourhood of Bhiiteia's shrine. 

This group, too, consists of one laree 
central temple, probably identical with the 
one erected by K/ing LaUttiditya, according to 
iv. 100, and a number of smaller cellas around 
it. The base of a colossal Lifiga which Bishop 
Cowie found at the S.W. comer of the 
enclosure of this temple-group, belonged, 
perhaps, to the very emblem of Jyejthela, 

KaUia^a has taken care to let us know of 
the frequent visits which his father Ca9ps]a 
had paid to the shrines of Smiik^tra, i.e. 
Butn'ier, and the rich endowments he had 
miade there ; comp. vii. 964 ) viii. 2366. We 
aie, therefore, justified in assuming that E. 
himself was tnoroughlv aoquatoted with this 
sacred site, and that tne information he girei 
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60 When the lord of the earth heard that the minister had decapitated that IvAWTRiMuii 

, , (i,D. 856/6-888), 

(Pamara, whom he loved] as if he were ms own son, ms anger was appeased, and ne 

felt as it were embarrassed. 

61. S'ura then inquired after the health of the king, and when the latter 
replied that he felt no pains, made him rise from his couch and complete the 
worship. 

62. In this way that [minister], who knew always the right thing to do, 
rendered again and agfiin assistance to the king, without even speaking [to him 
about it], and at the risk of his own life, 

63. Such a king and such a minister, whose [relations] were never disfigured 
by the blemish of mutual hatred, have not otherwise been seen or heard of. 

64. For ten years in the reign of Avantivarman the killing of all living 
creatures was prohibited, just as [it was in that] of the illustrious Meghavdhana. 

65. At that time the shadfish [pathina] left the cold water without fear, 
and coming to the river-banks sunned their backs in the autumn sun. 

66. In the time of Avantivarman, the illustrious Bhatta Kallata and other 
holy men [siddhas) descended to the earth for the benefit of the people. 

67. As the lives of these would be [too] long to tell, some purifying story of 
one [of them at least] shall be related here as an episode. 

68. This country [of Kaimir] always [before] gave small produce, as it was stoiyof jq^n. 
[liable to be] flooded by the waters of the Mahdpadma lake, and was intersected 

by [many] streams. 

69. When then the waters had been drained off somewhat, through the great 
exertions of King Lalitiditya, it became productive to a small extent. 

70. Under the feeble kings who succeeded after the death of /oyopi^a, the 
country was again, just [as before], overtaken by disastrous floods. 

71. In the famine-stricken land one Ehari of rice (dhdnya) was bought for 
ten hundred and fifty Dinnaras. 



OS u to the relative position of the several 
shrines, is exact in its details. 

Begarding m&trcakra, see note i. 122. 

66, The fish called pathina is, according to 
?. W., a kind of shadiish, Silanis felorius or 
Silutus boalis Ham. It is permitted as food 
by the Sinrtis (comp. YajiaMOa/a, i. 178), 
and is particularly lecommended for S'rftddha- 
offerines {Mam, v. 16). The EaSnuri Pandits 
give this name to fhe Mm^gi^ a kind of 
small fiah generally eaten at S'riddhaa. Mr. 
Lawrence, VUley, p. 166, reoorda of it that it 
tetirea to the lakes and morasses when the 
mter becomes cold. 

66. Bhatta KaUafa is known to us as the 



pupil of Vatugupta, the founder of the 
SiwiidaiBstTa branch of Ea^mirian S'ura 
philosophy. His commentarv, called &tBida- 
sarvasva, on his teacher's SpandakankSt, is 
still extant; comp. Prof, BOhlbb'b Rmort, 
pp. 76 tq., dzv. He alao appetrB to We 
written another exegetioal worK on the S'iva- 
aiitraa of Vaangupta ; oomp. JZcport, p. dxviii.; 
HiLL, Indts to a BibKographu of Ini. PMIm. 
&/ttm», p. 197, and SniH, CatoL cf Jantmu 
M8S.,f. 361. 

68. Regarding the MahSpaiaa lake or 
Vulur, aee note iv. 608. 

71. The ancient measure of the khan, 
mentioned already in a hymn of tiie ^tgveda 
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(i'b'8B5/^*3) "^^^^ ttrongli the merits of Avantivarman there descended to the eartli 

the Lord of Food {amapati) himself, [in the person of] the illustrious Snj/i/a, to 

gi've fresh life to the people. 

73. The origin of this wise man was not known, and his deeds, which made 
the world wonder, proved clearly that though [he appeared] in the fourth period 
(Yuga), he was not horn from a [woman'sjwomb. 

74. Once a Candala woman, Suyyd by name, found when sweeping up a dust- 
heap on the road, a fresh earthen vessel fitted wii h a cover. 

75. Kaising the cover, she sa^A" lying in it a babe, which had eyes like lotus- 
leaves, and was sucking its fingers. 

76. " Some unfortunate mother must have exposed this lovely [boy]." Thus 
she thought in her mind, and then from tenderness her breasts gave milk, 

77. Without defiling the child by her touch, she arranged for his keep in the 
house of a S'udra-nurse, and brought him up. 

78. Taking the name of Suyya, he grew into an intelligent [youth], and 
having learned his letters, became a teacher of small boys in the house of some 
householder. 



(iv. 82. 17), and known to P&nini, has cemained 
to the present day the standard of weight in 
Ea^inir. It is called khdr in E^., but has been 
known in the official langtiage for centuries 
past by the Persian designation of khanoir 
(for *lchaT-har, ' aas's load.') The latter term, 
evidently substituted by a kind of popular 
etymology for the K6. one, is found already in 
Abu-l-Fazl's account (Ainri Akh , ii. p. 366). 
In the LokaprakSsa the measure is rtill named 
as Jthdri or Wianka. 

The division and weight of the Khar does 
not appear to have changed since the time of 
Akbar, as the table of weights in actual use, 
as given by Mr. Lawrence, Valley, p. 243, 
agrees with the statements recorded by Abu- 
1-Fajl {l.c) and Moobcboft, TraveU, ii. p. 135, 
in mahng the Khar (Kharwftr) the equivalent 
of 1920 Fah (Skr. pala). Taking the latter 
measure as equal to 3f Tolas, the Khar corre- 
sponds to 177jff lbs. avoirdupois (Lawrence). 
The Eh&r is divided into 16 Trakht, the 
Trakh again into 4 Manutht (Abu-l-Fazl's Man) 
of 30 Pals each, or into 6 Sin of 20 Pala. 

Owing to the onoient custom, until quite 
recently in force in Eaimir, of estimating and 
paying salaries, etc., m grain instead of cash, 
the term Khir came to be used also aa the 
designation of a monetaiy value. The Lokar 

Jirak&ja accordingly speaks in several paasaces 
iL Pr.) of a dimirakhari or iu»ar^<MSr&a, 
cotrespondiag to Abn-l-Fafl's diatinction 



between the 'Khar war in land' and the 
'Kharwar in money' {kkanodM nagdi). 
Similarly the term Khar has been applied, 
evidently since early times, to designate thst 
area of land under nce-cultivation which is sup- 
posed to require a Khar's weight of rice-seed; 
comp. bhiimAhdri in Lokapr. ii. with khiriki, 
PftQini, v. i. 45, and Liwrenoe, Valley, p. 243, 

In V. 116 sq. E. rives 200 Dinn&ras as the 
price of a Ehlri <m rice for years of good 
harvest previous to Suyya's drainage open- 
tions, and 36 Binn&ras as the reduced price 
after the execution of the latter. Subae- 
quently we read, vii. 1230, of 600 Dinn&rts 
being paid for a Ehlri in the reign of H&r?a 
during a famine. For prices at later famines 
see STrh. i. 202 and Fourth Chron. 847, where 
1500 and even 10,000 Dinnarasare mentioned, 
respectively. 

Regarding the currency calculated in Din- 
naras, and tne probable value of the amooats 
named, see Note S, iv, 495. 

72. AmuqMti seems to be the name of a 

Sod, personifying good harvests, Comp. the 
eacnption of a famine. Fourth Chron. 
356 eqq., where the 'Lord of food' (awwnfpa, 
amadhipa) is represented as fighting against 
the demon JDurbhik^a (famine). According to 
P. Gtovind Kaul, old songs and proverbs « 
Eaimir peasants still personify the wod 
harvest under the name of SuehirSu, Le. Sir. 
*8ttb}iik!aroia. 
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79 As he endeared himself to the virtuous by rkeepine; the! observanoes in Avantivimun 

. . (iiD. 8SS/6>688}. 

regard to fasts, bathings and the like, and showed a brilliant intellect, men of 

sense kept around him in assemblies. 

80. When those were complaining in their conversation of the flood calamity, 
he said: "I have got the knovrledge [for preventing it]. But what can I do 
without means ? " 

81. When the king heard through his spies that he was saying these words 
persistently, as if he were deranged in mind, he was surprised. 

82. The king had him then brought up and questioned him about his saying. 
He calmly replied also in the royal presence : "I have got the knowledge," etc. 

83. Thereupon the lord of the earth, though his courtiers declared him 
(Suyya) crazy, was anxious to test [that] knowledge, and placed his own 
treasures at his disposal. 

84. He took many pots [full] of money {dinndra) from the treasury, and ^w^'^'^j 
embarking on a boat, proceeded in haste to Madavarajya. 

85. After dropping there a pot [full] of money, at a village called Nandaha, 
which was submerged in the flood, he hurriedly turned back. 

86. Though the councillors said: "That [Suyya] is surely only a madman," the 
king, when he heard this account, became interested iq watching the end of these 
[proceedings]. 

87. On reaching in Kramarsjya the locality called YaJtsadara, he threw 
with both hands money {dinmra) into the water. 



intioDB on 



64. For Mtufavardjya, the modern Maraz, 
eee note ii. 15. 

85. The site of the Nandaka village, men- 
tioned again in v. 106, cannot be fixed with 
certainty. With this name may possibly he 
connected that of the old Nandi canal which 
takes the water of the Vefiau river above the 
village of Eaimuh, and serves for the irriga- 
tion of the narrow strip of land separating Qie 
Veiau andVitasta near AnatnogandVij'bror. 
All the villages situated between the two 
rivers lie very low, and are protected against 
frequent inundation only by high embank- 
ments. 

87. For Kramar&jya, the present Eamrat, 
see note ii. 16. 

The position of Yak^adara can be 6ied, 
thanks to the gloss of A,, which renders the 
name by Dyaragala. The latter name, in the 
form Ly&r'gul, is applied to the present day 
to a rocky spur which runs down to the bed 
of the Vitastft, close to the village of 
Khai'nyar (74° 32' long. 84" 11' kt) and 
about uiree miles below Yarahamiila. It is 
the lait projection of a mountain-range which 



descends to the S.E. from the Kij' Nag 
Peaks. 

Through a narrow cut or saddle in this spur, 
leads the road which forms the old line of com- 
munication on the right bank of the Vitafiti 
between YarSliamuIa and Muzaffar&b&d. A 
ledge of rocks stretches across the bed of 
the river just at the foot of the Dy&r*gul 
ridge, and forms the first serious rapid of 
the Vitastb (marked on the Survey map). 
Beyond it boats cannot descend. It is 
evident that operations carried on with 
the object of deepening the bed of the 
river in this locality, and further up in the 
gorge, between EIh&d*nyir and Var&hamiila, 
would have a marked effect in lowering the 
water-level of the Vitasti throughout the 
Valley. It is, therefore, probable tliat the 
tradition reproduced by E. is right in indi- 
cating YaJf^itmt Dyifgul u va exb«me 
point of Suyya's operationB in tlie lower cohtm 
of the river, 

For Tak^adard'' of A. we find in L Takfa' 
dhard". The form adopted in the text ii fie 
one supposed by the el^mology of the name, 
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-■^^T^/™ T^^^^J '^'^ere the rocks whici had rolled down from the mountaing 

lining both river banks had compressed the Vitastd and made its waters turn 

backwards [in whirls], the famine-stricken villagers then searched for the money 
[dinndra), dragged out the rocks from the river, and [thus] cleared the [bed of 
the] Vitasta. 

90. After he had in this manner artfully drained off that water for two or 
three days, he had the Vitastd dammed up in one place by workmen. 

91. The whole river, which Nila produced, v-ss blocked up by Svyya for seven 
days by the construction of a stone dara, a won derful w ork. 

92. After having the river bed cleared at the bottom, and stone walla 
constructed to protect [it] against rocks which might roll down, he removed the 
dam. 

93. Then the [stream], flowing to the ocean, set out on its course in haste, as 
if eagerly longing for the sea after its detention. 

94. "When the water left it the land was covered with mud and with 
wriggling fishes, and thus resembled the [night] sky, which, when free from 
clouds, displays black darkness and the stars. 

95. "Wherever he knew inundation-breaches [to occur] during disastrous 
floods, there he constructed new beds for the Vitastd. 

96. The river, with its numerous great channels branching off from the 
original channel, appeared like a black female serpent, which has numerous hoods 
resting on one body. 

Ctoj^of jriBction of 97-98. The two great rivers, the Sindhu and Vitastd, which formerly met 
near the [temple of Visnu] Vamyasvdnin, flowing to the left and right of 
Trigrdm [respectively], have to this day in the vicinity of the city (S'linagara) 
their confluesce which Suyya first planned, and which will last to the end of the 
world. 

99-100. On the two banks of the original (?) confluence there stood the 
[temples of] Vif^iusvamin and Vamyasvdmin, situated in Fhalapam and Pari- 

'the demon's deft.' This designation evi- Dyir'- means 'money' in Ki. and is the 

dently refers to the remarkable cutting in equivalent of Skr.dinwaj'a (see Note 2f,iT. 495). 

tiie spur above mentioned. To -iaro corre- On a visit paid in September, 1892, to Dylkr'gul 

sponoa also the second part of the modem and the gorf^e below Yarahamula, I was not 

name 'gd, which in E^. means ' opening, able to trace any tradition relating to Suyya's 

apertnie, entrance.' With it mav be oom- works in this locality. For descriptions of the 

pared the PtJilri word gtM, which is a fre- d«Gle see Mookokoft, TVatwb, p. 261; ViOHS, 

quent desisnation of mountain passes, i.e. Traoth, ii. pp. 176 sqtl. 

CiotigaR, CdrgaU on the Pantaal range. 91. The Vitasta is supposed to have ita 

Both ^ and ga& are probably derived from soorce in the NlUmSffat see note i. 26. 

Skr. gala, ' throat, neck ' ; comp. also the local 97-100. The interpretation of tiiese versM. 

name DurgiyaUki, iL 4. as well as the topographical detuls lefnrea 

It seems probaUe that the first part of the to in them, have been fully discussed la 

modem name hu a oonnednon with K.'8 story. Note I in Appendix. 
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Usa]pura [respectively] ; whereas on the bank of the present [confluence], which ^'^p* gjs/ms) 

has got to the vicinity of Sundarihhavana, [there stands the temple of] Hrsikesa 

Togaiiyin (' Visnu merged in mental abstraction'), the object of Suyya's 
worship. 

101. To this day even there are seen, growing on the banks of the former 
river beds, old trees which bear the marks of the boat ropes fastened [to them] by 
the Nisddas. 

102. He luadfi the different streams, with their waves which are [like] the 
quivering tongues [of snakes], move about according to his will, just as a conjurer 
[does with] the snakes. 

103. After constructing stone embankments for seven Yojanas along the 
Vitastd, he dammed m the waters of the Mahdpadna lake. 

104. Trained by him, the Vitasia starts rapidly on her way from the basin of 
the Mahdjiadma lake, like an arrow from the bow. 

105. Having thus raised the land from the water, like [another] primeval 
boar (Visnu), he founded various villages, which were filled with a multitude of 
people. 

106. Keeping out the water by means of [circular] dykes, he gave to these 
villages the appearance of round bowls [kmda). [Hence] the people called these 
[villages], which are amply provided with all [kinds of] food stuffs, by the name 
of Kundala. 

107. Even at the present day the rivers, when low in the autumn, display 
multitudes of pales, which stick out, appearing like posts [used] for the tying up of 
water-elephants (jalehha) in rut. 



101. The term Nifada is geneially applied 
to wild aboriginal tribes living by hunting and 
fishing. Here evidently the boatmen of the 
Vallej are meant (KS. ham'). These occupy 
to this day a very low position in the social 
scale, ranking considerably below the ordinary 
cultivator. Fishing plays a great part in the 
Eflnz"s livelihood; comp. Lawhencb, Valley, 
p. 313. 

103. Compare regarding the Yojana, note 
i. 264. E. does not state clearly from where 
the distance of seven Tojanas is to be mea- 
aured, but the subsequent mention of the 
damming-in of the Yulur suggests that he 
refers to the lencth of the embankments con- 
structed <klong the Yitastft in its course aiow 
the Vulur. This assumption is oonfimed by 
the actual length of this portion of the river 
ooune. It is estimated by Dkew, Jammu, 
p. 163, at fifty-four miles, between the Vulur 
ud Zan'bal, the highest navigable point on 



the river. K.'s seven Yojanas may be 
reckoned approximately as the equivalent of 
forty-two miles, which seems a sufficiently 
close approach to the above estimate. 

106, Many of the villages situated in the 
marshy tract to the S. of the Vulur lake are 
enclosed bv artificial embankments, and corre- 
spond in shape to the above description. Two 
of these villages, Utfkuni'l and Mar'hai4% 
which are situated close together near the left 
bank of the Vitasti, at about 74° 40' lon^. 
34° 15' Ittt., have preserved to this day in theu- 
names the designation kuif4ala referred to by 
E. For 8uyyShfff4ala, see note v. 120. A 
Jainaku)f4abi on the bank of the Vuliir is 
mentioned by Jmar. 964. The word hmfl, 
from Skr. kte)^ala, 'riae,' is still used in Ej. 
aa the designation of the round earthenware 
bowl placra in the Mn^r {katfhdrigirikaj i 
see regarding the latter Itid. Ant, m, 
pp. 266 sqq. ; xv. p. 67. 
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108. The pot full of money, which he had dropped in an unfathomable depth 
of water, was found in the midst of the dry land when [the village of] Nandah 
emerged from the waters, 

109. After examining the different classes of land, he procured a supply 
of river water for the villages, which thus were no [longer] dependent only oa 
the rainfall. 

110-112. After watering all village [lands], he took from [each] village [some] 

soil, and ascertained, by [observing] the time it took to dry up, the period within 
which irrigation would be required [for each soil, respectively]. He [then] arranged 
[accordingly] on a permanent basis for the size siul distribution of the watercourse 
for each village, and by [using for irrigation] the Amid and other streams, em- 
bellished all regions with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distinguished 
for excellent produce. 

113. Neither Kah/apa nor Samkanam (Balabhadra) bestowed those benefits 
which the virtuous Suyya produced with ease in that land. 



106. The correct reading dAiaiarahMndam 
aujjhit sa for A "hMndan au° is found in L ; 
comp. V. 86. 

109-112, For the cioltiyation of rice, which 
has always been the staple produce of the 
Valley, irrigation ii indiapensaole We accord- 
ingly find the cultivated area, as it slopes 
down from the foot of the mountains towards 
the Vitastft or towards its tributaries in the side 
valleys, intersected by a network of irrigation 
channels, large and small. The system by 
which, at present, the water is taken off 
from the mountain streams at certain 
points of their course, and the amnge- 
ments for conducting and distnbuting it, 
have been carefully described by Mr. 
Lawbbhck, VaUej, pp. 323 sq. Many of 
tiie main channels will be found marked 
on the Survey maps,_ e.g. along the lower 
course of the Lid*T, Ai*pat, Sind, and other 
streams. 

The system of irrigation must have been 
even more eitensive in former times, when 
the population was greater. Much land which 
is now allowed to he waste on the mountain 
elopes, on the Udar plateaus and in the low- 
lying ground near the marshes, was then under 
oultiTation. This is shown by the number of old 
irrigation-cuts which once brought the water 
of the melting snows from high alpine Margi, 
bat have long ago been abandoned. Such I 
could trace m some instances, e.g. on the 
Tof*nuudBn and on Grftt^th (between the 
Tuiiir and Sind Valley), at an altitude of over 
11,000 feet— Old csioali serring irrigation 
pmposea hftve already been mentioiied in the 



&in°nmn> Kol {Suvarnamai}ikulya), i. 97, and 
Nandi, note v. 85. 

I am unable to identify the stream speci- 
fically mentioned in our passage, or even to 
state with certainty its name. If the words 
cakara (Mnuladj/dbhih contain the particle ca, 
the form of the name would be Amli, as 
shown in the translation, or Anuli. But the 
copulative particle is not necessarily required 
for the construction of the TUaka, Hence 
the name could be taken as Caniild. The 
latter fom actually occurs in a list of 
Kafimir river names as given by that version 
of the Vitctttdmah. which purports to be 
taken from the Adipur&^a (see Poona MS., 
No. 88, CoU. 1876-76, and my own MS,, No. 
109). This evidence, however, is itself not 
certain, as the Nilamata, in whicli the identical 
list recurs with slight variations (1363 sqq.), 
shows in all MSS. accessible to me the foim 
Samuld. [A third text, which reproduces 
the passage, the Vardhakfetramak., No. 85 of 
the Poona MSS,, CoUection 1875-76, gives the 
name as Saerala. This form is easily explained 
as a graphical error for Samuld^ 

113. Regarding the share of Kaiyapa in the 
desiccation of the Satisaras, whereby Kaimir 
was produced, see note i. 27, The Nilamata, 
166 sqq., attributes the draining to ATumta 
(i.e. S'e?a), As he is related to have struck the 
mountains with the plough {hala), which is the 
characteristic weapon of Salabktdra, it is 
clear that the latter is meant. The Puriflss 
consider Balabhadra or Samkarfaga an 
epiphany of S'e^a ; compare riffn Pur-, ^ 
p. 211 ; V. p. 12. 
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11-^115. Suyya, who possessed accumulated religious merits, [achieved] in a ^^j^'J^j^'^fJ^'j 

single birth that holy work which Yisnn accomplished in four incarnations, viz. 

the raising of the earth from the water, the granting of it to worthy Brahmans, 
the construction of stone dykes in the water, and the subjugation of the [Naga] 
Kaliya. 

116-117. There, where previously from the beginning of things the purchase 
price of a Khari of rice was two hundred Dinnaras in times of great abundance, in 
that very land of Eaimr henceforth— 0 wonder !— the Khari of rice came to be 
bought for thirty-six Dinnaras. 

118. On the bank of the Vitastd, where she leaves the waters of the 
Mahapadma [lake], he built a town resembling heaven, which bore his own 
name. 

119. On the lake reaching to the brink of the horizon, he established by his 
own authority a prohibition against the killing of fish and birds, which was to last 
till the end of the world. 



114-116. The incarnations of Vijnu as 
Varaha, Paraaurmm, Ratmcandra, and Sffna, 
are alluded to, In the first, the god in the 
form "of a boar raised the earth from 
the bottom of the sea. In the second, he 
exterminated the Kjattriyas and gave the 
earth to the Brahmans. In the third, he 
crossed with his army to the island of LafJca 
on the famous stone bridge which Eanumat 
and the monkeys constructed, His victoi^ 
over the N&ga Kalit/a in the fourth incarna- 
tion is compared with the damming-in of the 
Naga Mahapadma, i.e. the Vulur. Comp. 
Vitnu Pur., i. p. 61 ; iv. 23 ; iii. p. 317 ; iv. 
286 sqq. 

With reference to the last comparison, it 
must be noted that a legend recorded by 
Jmar. 933, directly identifies the Mah&padma 
NSga inhabiting the Vulur with the Edliva 
N&ga. The same story is known to the 
Dwimiaramh., which speaks in verse 33 of 
Eiliya as worshipped in the Ullolaiaras or 
Vulur. 

119-117. Jonar. 876 alludes to the aAhik^a 
created by Suyya, 

118. The town built by Suyya, and called 
after him Suyyapura (see gloss of A,], ie un- 
doubtedly the modem Sopw. The latter is 
situated exactlv in the position described by 
E., on both sides of the Vitastft, and about a 
mile below the point where the latter leaves 
the Vulur lake. The ancient name of the place 
is ttill weU-known to the Paqidita. Prof. 
BfJiLBB, Report, p. 11, has already proved the 
neoeuity of thia identification by a reference 
to our pauage, whereas Cunmngham [Anc. 



Geoffr., p. 99) had erroneously taken Sdpur for 
K.'s S'lirapura (recte Hiir'por). Suyyapura is 
mentioned again by K., viii. 3128, in connec- 
tion with the Mahftpadma lake, and by Jonar. 
340, 869, 873. S'rivara, iii. 183, refers to the 
building of a new royal residence at Suyyapura 
by Sultto Hasan Shah. 

Sdpur is still a place of some importance, 
and showed at the census of 1891 a popula- 
tion of over 8000 people. For descriptions of 
the present town, which, as Prof, BiJelek, l.c., 
rightly puts it, " does not resemble heaven, and 
possesses nothing ancient except its name," 
see MooBCROFT, Travels, ii. p. 230 ; HiroBi, 
Kasohmir, i. p. 353 ; Inck, Handbook, p. 220. 

119, In tiie winter months vast flocks of 
wild geese and other water-fowl frequent the 
Vulur lake, where large numbers of them are 
shot by boatmen and others for sale in the 
city. The lake is also rich in fish, and the 
population dwelling in the villages near the 
lake lives largely b^ fishing. Compare 
MooBOROPT, Travth, ii, pp. 227 so.; Viom, 
Travtlt, ii, p. 166; Lawunoe, Valley, pp, 
128, 167. 

A similar prohibition against the killing of 
fish and birds on the lakes is recorded by 
Jmar. 968, b the reign of Sultan Zain-uf- 
'Abidin ; comp. also above iii. 6 ; v. 64. As a 
modem instance of such ' ahiiiud,' it may be 
mentioned that fishing in the Vitastft was prO" 
hibited under great penalties for several yean 
after the death of M&hAr&ja Gul&b Singh. 

In the trajislation I have adopted the 
reading of A, iMrS", oonfiimed by t, aeuurt 
ithiti" at A,. 
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120. After testowing on Brahmans the village called Suyydhuniala, in 
honour of [his mother] Suyya, he constructed the [dyke called] after her name 
Suyydsetu. 

121. On the lands which iie, raised from the 'svater, thousands of villages such 
as Jayasthala, etc., were founded by Avantivarman and others. 

122. King Avanti[varman] ruled the earth like Mdndhdtr, and by such pious 
doings made the Krta [Ynga] appear again. 

123. When he was attacked by the illness ^\'hich was to cause his decease, he 
proceeded to the site which adjoins the [sliriue of S'iva] Jyesthehara situated 
at the Tripuresa hill. 

124. Having there become certain of his [neat] death, he disclosed to S'ira, 
at the end of his life and with folded hands, his attachment to the worship of 
Visnn, which he had long hidden, 

125. Listening to the end to the [recital of the] Bhagavadgitd, and thinking 
of the residence of Visnu (Vaikuntha), he cast off this [earthly] life with a cheerful 
mind. 

126. That mighty ruler of the earth died in the year [of the LauHka era 
three thousand nine hundred and] fifty-nine (a.d. 883) on the third day of the 
bright half of Asadha. 

127. After the death of this [ruler], the very numerous descendants of Ut^ala, 
whose minds were filled with pride on account of their power, aspired equally each 
and all to the throne. 

128. Then Batmvardhma, the Chamberlain, secured by his exertions the 
kingdom for S'amkaravarman, the son of Kiog Avantivarmm. 

129. Actuated by enmity towards Mm (Ratnavardhana), Karnapa,, a 
councillor of Vinnapa, placed also a son of S'irava/rman, called Sukhavwrnm, 
in power as Tuvaraja. 



130. The village of Suyyakundala (sic) is 
mentioned by Jonar. 943, in his deicription of 
the Vulor, as situated on the ontakiTta of the 
lake. I have not been able to trace its position, 
The Sia/yatttv is also unknown. 

A, and L give the name of the village, 
evidently wrongly, as Suyyahat^ala. 

131. The glou of A, renders Ja^aithala by 
JitKm ; neither of these names is otherwise 
known. 

1£8. The position of Tripureia or Tnpure- 
hara (Tiiphar) has been fully discussed in note 



in notes i. 113 and i. 124. He therefore 
specifies its position by the words Triptrt' 
iadrini^tha. The expression used leaves it 
doubtful as to whether the shrine was aotuslly 
on ' the hill of Tripureia ' or at its foot, i.e. 
near the village of Triphar in the valley which 
leads down to the Dal lake. 

Kjemendra, in the colophon of the Daiivt- 
tiraearita, mentions the TripureSMItiiikhara 
as his favourite place of repose. 

124, I have followed above tiie reading 
dragopitam of Dirrg&pr.'s edition, which, 



V. 46. The passage of the S'arv&vat&ra there though not home out by the MSS, (both A L 

indicated proves the worship of a S'iva Jye?- have^^opifawi), recommends itself as an emen- 

theivara at that site. It is evident that E. dation. Compare v. 43. The reading t&raM, 

wishes here to distinguish this LLftea from conjectured by D. for Mro (thus A), is aotually 

the other and better known Jye^tno^varas found in L. 

wkoM places of wonhip have been identified 180. Regarding Vinnapa, see v, 26, 
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130. Then tliere arose between these two, tlie king and the Yuvaraja, a war B'liiiBiTAwuw 
during which the kingdom was at every moment as if placed in a swing. (*.i>- 883 902). 

131. In this [war], 8'ivakikti and other valiant men, who lost their lives in 
the cause of their master, bad an opportunity of getting their high character 
tested. 

132. Though the enemies of their master promised them wealth and honours, 
they did not court [those] favours, [but thought] solely of their own high honour. 

133. Seivants were then still free from delusions, and, not having yet learned 
[to imitate] the coniuct of dogs, proudly disdained to fight for morsels. 

134. S' amkaravarman then defeated with difficulty tie powerful Yuvaraja, 
and [hereby, as it were,] performed an effective benediction {omlmra) [at the 
commencement] of his own conquests. 

135. Fighting numerous battles with Samaravarmm and other [rivals], this 
sovereign superseded Fame, though she was to him [like] a fond wife, by the 
Grlory which he gained [through these conquests, as his second wife]. 

136. Then the victorious and illustrious king, after having defeated his Foreign axpeditions. 
kinsmen and won over Fortune, put forth great efforts to conquer the world. 

137. Though the country [of Ka^mir] had through the action of Time become 
reduced in population and wealth, he had nine lakhs of foot-soldiers when he 
marched forth from the ' Gate ' [dvdra). 

138. He whose commands had been disregarded in the purlieus of his 
own capital, verily made the princes [abroad] place his orders on their jewelled 
crests. 

139. King S'amhxrwoamm revived by his own judgment the tradition 
regarding the conquest of the world, which was faJling into oblivion [even] in 

learned works. 

140. His army was swelled from place to place by the troops of [feudatory] 
chiefs, as a large river by the streams which join it. 

141. The shouts of his army were heard not by the troops of the lord of 
Ddrvahhisara, but by the mountain-gorges in which that frightened [ruler] took 

refuge. 

142. He surrounded in a moment Harigana with his [own] troops of horse 

131. L gives the name as SMhaktt. stretching between the Yitasta and Cinab to 

137. Regarding the meanineof dvara, see the north of Guijara or OujrU. The term 

notes i. 122,802; alsoiv. 404. The route fol- I>magalo,\)j wMcli the gloss of A, renders 

loved by S'amkaravarman's anny (eee note Dftrvabhis&ra in onr passage, refers, aa the 

T. 14S-I44) makes itprobable that the frontier note of the same glossator, i. 180, shows, to a 

station on the He Pantgal route is intended tract in the neighbourhood (tf Bhimbhar. The 

latter plaoe lies about tweuty-eig^t miles doe 

141. paxvabhii&ra, as shown in note i. N. of the town of Onjrlt (see note v. 148-144). 

180, designates the territory of the lower hills 142. The meaning of thevene is donbtftu. 
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{harigana), which \T('re ir'seeptiouaily aumerous among men, and made him the 
guest of another fortress^ oven before he (Harigana) could reach his [own] strong- 
hold. 

14.3-144. Willie ho, who had as the advance-guard of his army nine lakhs of 
foot-8ol(.lier3, three hundred elephants and a lakh of horsemen, was wholly bent on 
the conquest of Girjara, he caused Prthmcandra, [the lord] of Trigarta, who was 
afraid of his o\m overthrow, to be laughed at in his gloomy delusion {tamasij. 

145-147. He (Prthivicandra) namely had previously given his son called 
Bhuvanacandra as a hostage, and was coino iiito his (S'amkaravarman's) neigh- 
bourhood to do homage. Then [however], on seeing the army of that pdng] 



Harigana is not mentioned elsewhere The 
ruler of Darv&bhisaxa can scarcely be meant, as 
the latter is subsequently, v. 209, referred to 
by the name of Naramham. Hari{/ai}a may 
mean ' a troop of lions,' and the verse has been 
translated according to this interpretation by 
Troyer and Dutt, 

143-144. The verse contains a ptm on the 
name I)rthivicandra, ' the moon of the earth,' 
which is cast in darkness {tamim). 

The name Owjara is preserved in that of 
the modem town of Gujrdt, situated in the 
Panj&b plain about five miles from the W. 
bank of the Cin&b,74° 7' long. 32° 34' lat. 
This evident identification is clearly indicated 
by the gloss of A,, and has already been noted 
by WiMOK, History, p. 66 n. ; comp. also 
Lasben, Ind. Alt, iii. pp. 502, 1027. 

The name of the modem town is also used in 
an extended sense for the designation of the 
neighbouring territory, comprising the upper 
portion of the Doftb between the Jehlam and 
Cm&b rivers to the foot of the Bhimbhar hills. 
In this sense the term is well-known in Kasmir. 

It ap^arsthat the older name Gun'ara had, 
at the tune of the events here related, a much 
wider territorial application. K. represents 
subsequently, v. 160, as part of the Kingdom 
of Gwjara the TakJcadeia, or land of the 
Tdkkat, which, as Hiuen-tsiang's account 
clearly indicates (Si-yvrki, p. 164 sqq. ; Life, 
p. 72), lay to the east of the Cinftb. In expla- 
nation hereof, it will be sufficient to refer to 
the very numerous instances, both ancient and 
modem, in which Indian kingdoms were 
designated by the name of their capitals for 
the time being (comp., e.g., the use of the name 
Lahore for the whole Pan jib in the reign of 
Raqjit Singh). 

For some traditions regarding the early 
hutoiy of Gnjr&t, see CuMUnroHiU, Anc. 

Otyr-iV- 179- 

For Trwarta, the old name of the hill dis- 
trict of Kftngra, see note iii. 100, The glois 



fit A, on our passage explains Trigarta as 
' Num-akotta! meaning thereby the modem 
Kot. Kiingra, the chief place oi the KSngra 
district. The name Nagarkot, as a desig- 
nation of Kot E&ngra and its famous old 
fortress, can be traced from the time of 
Mahmud of Sazna tothe present day; comp. 
Alberuni's Iridia, ii. p. 11 ; CuNNiNOHAM, Ank 
Survey Bep., v. pp. 165 sqq. [The proper 
Sanskrit name of the capital is Suiarmpuraoi 
Susarrruinagara, mentioned in the Baijn&th 
PraSasti ; see Epigr. Ind., i. 103 n. ; ii. p. 483.] 

Cunningham, who refers at length, /.c, v. 
pp. 149 sqq. (also in Coim of Mtd. India, 
pp. 100 sqq.), to genealogical lists preserved 
by the descendan'^ of the Kfingra Bajas, does 
not mention that the names of Pjikucandra 
and Shuvanacandra actually occur in them. 
He, however, justly points out that the word 
candra, which forms the second part of these 
names, is similarly found in all the names fur- 
nished by the family rolls. These names, from 
the 14th century downwards, can be checked 
by coins and other documentary evidence. It 
can, therefore, be safely assumed that the use 
of such names goes back to a much earner 
period. It is evidently due to the tradition 
connecting the Katoch Rijls of Kingra witt 
the Candravariiia. For a later ruler of this 
family, Inducandra, see below vii. 160. 

K.'s words do not make it clear whether S'am- 
karavarman'a expedition did actually extend 
to Trigarta as assumed, e.g. by Iabsen, Ind. 
A It, iii. p. 1027. Ktagra hes far away to the 
E. of the route which K. seems to indicate 
when making the king proceed via Bhimbhar 
(Darvabhisftra) to Gujrlt (Guxjara), and hence 
to the W. towards the upper Indus. 

146. The word nivi m its rare meaniM of 
'hostage,' is fully explained by the gloss wmoh 
A, began to write on our passage, and which A, 
completed : compare for the same use of the 
word, vii. 1478 ; viii. 839, 1269, 2216 ; Fourth 
Chion. 246. 
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with which moved many feudatory princes, as it marched towards him large as the 
ocean, and fearing to he captured by it on approach, he turned and fled far away, 
failing in resolve. 

148. He whose incomparable beauty those acquainted with the [stories of the] 
past mention to this vary day, appeared to the frightened princes terrible, like the 
god of death. 

149. The firmly rooted fortune of AlaJchdna, king of Oirjara, he uprooted in 
battle in a momerit, and made long g-rief rise [in its place], 

150. The ruler of Gurjara gave up to him humbly the Tafefca-land, preserring 
[hereby] his own country, as [if he had saved] his own body [at the sacrifice] 
of a finger. 



S'lAuRAVAUAX 

(A.D. 883-902). 



149. Wilson, Hhtory, p. 65, has already 
called attention to the strange name of 
Alakh&na, which has a curiously Muhammadan 
look. We might think of a temporary exten- 
sion to the north of the Muhammadan 
kingdom of MultSn, whose flourishing condi- 
tion in the early decades of the 10th century 
is attested by interesting Arab accounts (see 
Reinadd, Mhrwire, pp. 212 sqq,). But it is 
not easy to bring such an assumption into 
accord with K.'s subsequent statement as to 
Alakh&na's dependence on LaUiya S'&hi of 
ndabh&i;i4^. The Hindu dynasty of the 
' S'&his of Kabul,' of which Lalliya S'ahi was 
probably the founder (see note v. 152-165), and 
which held sovereign sway over the whole of the 
Northern Panj&b down to Mahmiidof Q]}a.zna, 
appears throughout its existence as a power- 
ful opponent of Muhammadan advance. 

160. The Takha-XiVii. (Takkadela) is men- 
tioned only once more in the B&jat,, vii, 1091, 
as TakhtvUaya. As an ethnic designation, 
Taltka is used in conneotion with the names 
of certain persons, vii. 620, 1001, 1064, 1207, 

Cuntiineham has rightlyconnected the name 
Takka witii that of 'the kingdom of Tseh-kia,' 
which Hiuen-tsiang reached after traveUing to 
the S,E. of Rajapuri or Rajauri (see Anc. 
Geogr., pp. 148 sqq. ; Si-yu-ki, i, pp, 165 sqq.). 
The kingdom of Tseh-kia is aescribed as 
bordermg in the £, on the Vipaia (Biis), and 
in the W. on the Indus. Its capital was in 
close proximity to the old city of She-kie-lo. 
The latter place is undoubtedly identical with 
the ancient Sakala, famous in Brahmanical 
and Buddhist tradition (V. dk St.-Maktin, 
Mhnoire analytique, p. 77). S'&kala is men- 
tioned in the Mahftbh&rata as the capital of 
the Madras or B&hikas, tribes settled in the 
modem Panj&b (Lasskn, Pmtapot. Ini., 
pp. 19 sqq. ; Ind. Alt, i, p. 801), and with the 
B&hikaa we find the Takkas actually iden- 
tified in Hemacandra's synonymic Ledoon 



(Abhidhdnacintdmap, ed. Boehtlingk - Bieu, 
verse 969). 

The position of Sakah has not yet been 
fixed with certainty, though it has been the 
subject of much speculation with special 
regard to the supposed identity of S'ftkala 
with the layyaka of Arrian and the SayoXa 
(or Euthydemia) of Ptolemy (see e.g. Cto- 
NiNQEAjr, Anc. Geogr., pp. 179 sqq.). It is, 
however, probable that the ancient city waa 
situated somewhere between the Cinab and 
R&vi, There we should then have to look for 
the seat of the 'Takka tribe, which in Eiuen- 
tsiang's time appears to have ruled the 
greatest part of the Northern Panj&h. Towards 
the end of the 9th century its power must 
have been considerably reduced, as in our 
passage the term Takkadaa is evidently 
used m a far more restricted sense than 
Hiuen-tsiang's ' kingdom of Tseh-kia,' 

Cunningham {Anc. Geogr., p, 161) was evi- 
dently right in tracing back to our Takka the 
name Tdkiihar which Alberiini rives to a region 
situated to the S. of the Pir Pants&l Buige 
and neighbouring on the region of LavMitaT 
(Lahore), Compare India, i. 208 ; ii 8, with 
the translator's note on the first passage; ahib 
Note E (iv. 177), § 12. [Cunninghwn thought 
to have recognized the name 'Takka also in 
Taqin (t/U«), the designation used for an 
Indian territory bylbn Khordidbeh and Ibn 
Bosteh. Prof. De Goeje's critical editions of 
these geographers, however, show this name as 
Tafin (o*"*); see Bibl. Geogrc^. Arabicorvm, 
VI. p. 13 (trans,) ; vii p. 136. The position of 
this territory seems quite uncertain.] 

The gloss of A^ deserves mention only as a 
curiosi^. This modem glossator sees is 
Takka tiie name of the 'Atak river,' Le. the 
Indus, and identifies Takkadeia with SScardo J 

For the custom here allnded to of cutting 
a finger as a nark of aubmisaion, see note 
viiL 1694. 
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S'iiiAuvAHMAN 151. He cauBed the sovereign power, which the superior king Bhja had 
(A.D. 883.902). g^^^^^ ^.^^^ ^^.^^ ^j^^ ThakHya family, who had become his 

servant in the ofiSce of chamberlain. 

152-155. AlakhanoLS support, the iUustrious Lalliya who, [placed] 

between the rulers of the Darads and Tumskas as between a lion and a boar, 

resembled Arydvarta [as it lies] between tlie Himdhya and Yindhya [mountains]; 

in whose town of Udahhdnda [other] kings found safety, just as the mountains in 

the ocean when threatened by the danger of having their wings cut [by India]; 

whose mighty glory [outshone] the kings in the North, just as the sun-disc [out- 

shines] the stars in heaven, — hu was not received into service by [S'amkaravannan], 

who desired to remove him from his sovereign position. 
Foundation of 156. When, after thus effecting the conquest of [all] regions, he returned to 

his own land, he built m a locauty called Paficasatra a town [called S'ariikarapura] 

after his own name. 



161. Cunningham, Arch. Sumey Urn., ii. 
p. 225 ; X. p. 101, has proposed to identify the 
'Adhiraja Bhoja mentioned in our passage 
with the 'independent soverei^' {parame- 
hara) Bhoja, who is named as leigning in the 
Deogarh inscription, dated a.d. 862, in a 
GwaJior inscription of a.d. 876, and in the 
Pehoa inscription of a.d. 882^. This Kin^ 
Bhoja most, upon the evidence of the Siyadoni 
inscription, edited by Prof. Kielhorn, be 
asinmed to have been a ruler of Kanyakiibja 
or Kanauj ; see Epigr. Ind., i. p. 170. 

In connection with the above named in- 
Bcriptiona our passaee has been repeatedly 
discussed, thus by Mr. Fleet, Ind, Ant., xv. 
p, 110; Dr. HuiTZSCH, Epigr. Ind., i. p. 155, 
and more fully by Prof. BttBLEB, Epigr, Ind., 
i.p.186. 

The wording of our passage is unfortunately 
not clear enough to allow of the proposed 
identification beug considered as certain. As 
already pointed out by Prof. Biihler, K.'s 
words do not necessarily imply that Bhoja 
was S'amkaravarman's contemporary, as Cun- 
ningham assumed. Hence the close approach 
of &e inscriptional dates above mentioned to 
S'amkaravarman's period of reign (a.d. 883- 
902) caimot be considered conclusive evidence 
for this identification. The text allows, in 
fact, an interpretation, according to which 
Bhoja somewhat preceded S'amkaravarman. 

K.'s expression Bhojidkirdjena further 
admits of the rendering, ' kine of the Bhojas,' 
as suggested by Eultisch, l.e. In this 
case we should have here the ethnic term 
Bhc/'a, which is well-known to the Epics and 
PurA^u. It must, however, be mentioned 



that the exact location of this term is not 
known, and that the latter itself cimiot be 
traced otherwise in historical documents. 

The syntactical construction of our verse 
also offers difficulties. We miss the second 
object of the person with which adapayat 
ought to be construed. The use of the 
locative {Thdkkiyakanvayt), where we should 
expect the dative, is also peculiar. 

I am unable to make anv suggestion as to 
the name TAaJAryate, whicn is not found else- 
where. Can it have anything to do with that 
of the Pan(Jit Thakkiya mentioned iv. 494? 

162-166. The historical data contained in 
this passage, as well as the position of Vda- 
hharulapuraf^ivii been fully discussed in Note/. 

168, The identity of the town here 
referred to with the modem Pa^ is clearly 
established by verse v. 21S, This informs 
us that the town founded by King S'am- 
karavannan, and called after nis own name, 
was subsequently known only by the designa- 
tion Pattanu, ' the town.' The glosiator in 
the note on this passage renders Ta^iana by 
Paftan. This identification was known 
to the Pandit informants of Cunningham 
(J.A.S.B., 1848, p. 281), and to P. S&hibr&m, 
who speaks of the place as Sainkaramrma- 
pura in his rtrtheu. The name originally 
intended for the town was undouhtedly 
Siaihkarapura, and this is used by K^emendrs, 
Samayam. ii, 13. The glossator A, on our 
own passage reproduces it in the Ki. form 
of Sahkarpor. 

It is possible that a recollection of the 
original name survived locally to the time of the 
glossator by the side of the customary design*- 
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157. He was attached to [his queen] Sugmdha, the daughter of the illus- S'amiiutamias 

trious Svdmiraja, the ruler of the northern region, just as the moon [is] to the 

full-moon day. 

158. In company with her, the king, who resemhled India, built in that 
fine town the [tenoples of S'iva] S'amkaragaurUa and StigandheSa. 

169. In [charge of] these two temples of the lord of Gauri, he placed the 
Brahman Ndijaka, who was versed in the four Vedas, and who was like a familiar 
dwelling-place to Sarasvati. 

160. Poets and kings of these modern times augment their own work by 
plundering the poems or the property of others. 

161. Thus this ruler, who possessed but little character, had whatever was of 
value at Pankdmpura, eaitied oflf in order to raise the fame of his own city. 

162. Because what gave fame to that city was [only] what is [still to be 
found] at Paiiana,— the weaving of [woollen] cloths, purchase and sale of cattle, 
and the Kke. 

163. The minister Ratnavardhana, who had secured the crown for the king, 
built the glorious [temple of] Sadasiva, called Batnava/rikanesa. 

164. 0 wonder! Kings, after having purified themselves in the torrents 



tion of Pattana : Pa^n, though the latter must 
have sJready prevailed in K.'s time. It may 
also be assumed that the annotator lost sight 
of V. 213, and erroneously thought he could 
recognize S'ankaravarman's town in the 
modern village of Sankarpor in the Shahabdd 
Pargft^ia (76'' 14' long. 83° 87' lat.). Neither 
the name of S'amkarapura, nor that of Pan- 
casatra, can now be traced at Pa^an. 

Patan is a large village situated on the 
high road from S'rinagar to Varfihamula, 
circ. 74° 37' long. 34° 10' lat. It was 
formerly the chief place of the Til'gim Par- 
eaQS ; see Moororofi, Traveli, ii. p. 113 ; 
VIONE, Travels, ii, p, 166. Since Mr. Lawrence's 
settlement, it has become the headquarters of 
a Tahsil. Regardine the ruins of Patan, see 
note v, 158; comp. also v. 162. 

167. Svamirdja may be supposed to have 
been a ruler in the DardterntoiyjOr in some 
neighbouring tract, 

168. The temples founded by S'aihkara- 
varman and his consort have been correctly 
identified by Cunningham with the two 
ruined temples still standing at the village of 
Patau. A full description of these structures, 
which are not of great dimensions, and which, 
unlike most Kafimirian temples of old date, 
do not appear to have been surrounded by 
pillared quadrangles, has been given by 



Cunningham in J.A.S.B., 1848, pp. 282 sq. 
For reproductions, see CoiE, Ane. Build., 
pi. 28.36. 

Judging from E.'s remarks, v. 161 sq., it 
appears that S'amkoiavarman obtained the 
building materials for his new town, and 
perhaps for these very temples, from the 
great ruins of Tankatapicra (Par*8p6r); 
comp. Note F, iv. 194-204. The distance 
between the site of these ruins and Pa^an 
is only about seven miles, and communica- 
tion by boat eisy across tiie noanhes of the 
Pambasar. 

169. Abhinavagupta and subsequent Kaj- 
miiian writers quote a Bhatfa Ndyaka as an 
author on Alamk&ra ; comp. Prof. Bdbxis'b 
Heport, pp. 64, 67 1 Cat. Catalog., p. 286. 
Could this possibly he the scholar mentioned 
in our passage P The Cat. Catalog, does not 
know of anouier writer of that name. 

162. Pattana (ht. ' town') is here evidently 
used as the name of S'amkaravarman's town, 
and ought to have been shown accordinglvin 
the Ed. ; comp. v. 218 and note v. 156. K.'a 
description of the place as a lively market' 
town, without further distinction or objects 
of interest, ie still applicable to the modem 
Pafan, which has a fairly lai;ge Bazaar, tod has 
become the headquarters of a Tafful linoe the 
laat Mtdement 
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of fame, tecome impure by iadulgence in vices, like the elephants by [covering 
themselves ■with] dust after bathing. 

165. In co'urse of time, then, the king's mind became absorbed by excessive 
habits of avarice, and he became an expert in the [art of] oppressing his subjects. 

166. Losing most of his treasure by the distractions to which he abandoned 
himself, he carried off again and again, by skilfully designed exactions, whatever the 
gods and others owned. 

167. This robber of what the temples possessed in villages and other [property], 
established two new [reven'ue] offices, called Aita[nui[ihaga (' the share of the 
lord of the market') and Orhahrtya ('domestic affairs 

168. He took from the temples the profits arising from the sale of incense, 
sandal-wood, and other [articles of worship], under the pretext that they were the 
[king's legal] share of the selling price. 

169. Then, again, he plundered straightway sixty-four temples, tbongh 
special ofiScers [placed over them] under the pretence of [exercising] supervision, 

170. The king resumed the villages which belonged to the temples, against a 
compensatory assignment {pratikara), and [then] cultivated the land himseK as [if 
he were] an agriculturist. 



167. I translate according to L, which 
reads correctly magThagrma" for A pwa- 

The interesting passage v. 167-177, has been 
recently translated by Prof, Jolly in his 
paper Mchlskvtorischa aut der Edjatarahgini, 
Festgabe an A. "Weber, 1895, p. 86. 

For the correct understanding of the 
administrative details here referred to by K., 
it is necessary to consult Chapter xvn., ' The 
old administration,' in Mr, Lawbsnob's 
Valley, m. 899 sqq, A iierusal of our passage, 
and of other references in the Chronicle (see 
vii. 1088, 1107; viii, 2224, 2613), proves that 
the elaborate system of taxation which 
oppressed Kaimir until quite recent times, 
vritii its manifold imposts on all products and 
industries, its State monopolies and demands 
for forced labour, dates Daok to very early 
times. A statement of the revenue assess- 
ments on the different parts of the Valley in 
Akbar'i time, is supplied by Abu-1-Fazl [Ain-i 
Al^., ii. p. 366 sqq,), but it gives no details as 
to the various imposts of which these demands 
were composed. For very curious details 
regarding the taxes due from the villages and 
the tovm-^pulation in 1871-72, see the 
(^cial estunate of receipts for that year, 
reproduced by Mr. Lawbbnci, Valln/, pp. 



In this estimate we find a variety of direct 



taxes on market shops, artificers, etc. The 
collection of revenue from similar sources 
might have been entrusted to S'amkarava> 
man's new office, the Attapatibhaga. 

The receipts of the Gyhakftya office are 
partly specified below, v. 176. They may 
possibly have included also fees levied at 
certain domestic events, such as marriages, 
Yajaopavitas, etc. Fees of this kind are re- 
ferred to in viii. 1428, The ffrhakrtyddhikSra 
is mentioned again, vii. 42. 

160. These temples may be supposed to 
have been such as had been founded by 
former bngs and their families. Shrines of 
this kind are still in Ka^mir under the 
Mah&raja's direct control, 

170. The text of this verse, as given by A, 
is scarcely correct, I have translated above 
according to the reading totpattiin, which I 
restore from uipatti/n, of L ; A has mtpattxfn. 

It appears that the king resumed villages 
which had been held as Agrahiras \ 
temples, on the understanding that a fixed 
amount should be returned in compensation 
from the revenue of these villages. The 
land of these villages was subsequentlv 
taken under direct flsc^ management, which 
made it easy to reduce the compensatory 
allotment as explained in the next verse- 
Instances of certain plots of land being 
directly farmed by the State are not rare in 
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171. He reduced the weight in the scales by one4hird, and [M\ ma.le out] fl^i«AW7A«yN 

that he gave more to the temple-corporation (parsad) Han the [ine] aunaal ^ 

allowaiice, pretending [that deductions were due] on account of food sapply, price 

of woollen cloaks, and the like. 

172. When he was in another region, he fined those villagers wlio did not 
come and carry their loads, for one year, by the value of the load [calculated] 
according to the [higher] prices of that region. 

173. In the next year he fined without any fault all villagers in the respective 
villages, by the value of the load Ftccording to the same caleulation. 

174. Thus he introduced that well-known [system of forced] carriage of loads 
which is the harbinger of misery for the villages, and which is of thirteen kinds. 



Ka^mir. Such areas are technically known as 

A somewhat similar procedure was followed 
by Maharaja Gulib Singh. Soon after taking 
possession ,of KaSmir, he resumed almost all 
the Ja^rs granted during Mo^ul, Pathfln and 
Sikh times, and allotted in their stead fixed 
bounties, of considerably reduced value, from 
a consolidated fund since known as Dhar- 
mirtha. 

171, The meaning of this verse is doubtf lU, 
and the text perhaps defective. For var^a- 
deyam of A, I read now with L var^adeyam. 
This word I take, like the pratikara of the 
preceding verse, to refer to the revenue assign- 
ment which had been made to the temples 
and their Purohita-corporatione (parfod) on 
resumption of the original land-grants. 

In paying over the fixed assignment of rice 
or other produce, it was easy for the king's 
officials to defraud the grantees systemati- 
cally by the use of wren? weights. Certain 
othw contributions in kind made to the 
temples seem to have furnished an excuse for 
these unlawful deductions 

Land-revenue in Ka^mir was until quite 
recent years generally realized in kind. This 
system was, as thsAin-iAkb. (ii. p. 366) shows, 
evidently very old. The great opportunities 
for peculation which this time-honoured 
system offers to officials of all classes, have 
Men graphically described by Mr. Lawbbnce, 
Valla/, pp. 409 sqq. Among the abuses con- 
nected with the system, the manipulation of 
the scales figures in the first place. 

Regaiding the proper meaning of the term 
parfad, see note i. 88. A different explanation 
of the passage is given by Prof. Jolly, Fest- 
gabt an A. Weber, p. 86 ; comp., however, the 
meaning of tribhiga in P. W. 

17&-174. We nave in these verses probably 
the first reference to the system of forced 
labour, which under the name of Sar-iigir 



has remained to this day one of the most 
characteristic features of Ka^mir admmistra- 
tion. The nature of the country, and the 
absence of proper roads, renders it necessary 
to use load-carriers in preference to all other 
means of transport. The system of corvh 
entailed hereby opens the way for much 
oppression. The manifold abuses connected 
with ' Begir ' in Kasmir, are fuUy discussed 
by Mr. Lawrence, Valley, 411 sqq. In the 
absence of a special labouring class, the whole 
demand for transport labour falls on the 
villagers. Expeditions outside the Valley 
have at aU times been dreaded by the agricul- 
turists, on account of the hardships imphed by 
the increased requisitions for carriage UntU 
the recent road to Gilgit was constructed, the 
rumour that transport was required for troops 
going in, or coming from, that direction, 
would cause a general stampede among the 
villagers {Valla/, p. 413). The sufferings of 
the load-cairying villagers on sudi an 
expedition are referred to bv K. viii. 
2518. 

S'aihkaravurman was certainly not the first 
to levy Begar for transport purposes, but he 
seems to nave given to this corviet, syste- 
matic organization {rtufAabharoilhi), and to 
have used it also for fiscal extortion. Villagers, 
it appears, who did not turn up to carry their 
allotted loads, were fined by the value of the 
latter at enhanced rates, and the same fine 
was levied the following year a second time 
from the village as a whole. The tliirteen 
kinds of the corvie refeixed to in verse 174 
cannot be specified. The term ru^hahhSrodhi 
recurs in vii, 1088, where exemption from this 
impost is mentioned as a privilege granted to 
the Purohitas of a temple. Possibly the 
term included, like the modem £ar-begdr, the 
various requisitions for village produce, until 
recently free of payment, wbidi comd be 
made by offidals ; eomp. Fatty, p. 414. 
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B'AiiiAaAVABMAir 175. By levying [contributions] for the monthly pay of the Skandakas, 
(ii. 68o-902). yjiij^e clerks [grdmakdyastha], mi the like, and by various other exactions, he 
drove the villagers into poverty. 

176. Thus, by deducting or adding to the [due] weights, by fines on the 
villages aaid similar imposts, he amassed revenue for the Grhahrtya [office]. 

177. He appointed in this special office five secretaries [divira), and as the 
sixth the treasurer [fja^javara) S'alcaca (?), who was [also] called Lamta. 

178. Thus this foolish [ruler] accepted [residence in] hell for himself, in cider 
to benefit by his sinful acts future kings or the functionurifis. 

179. None but S'amhamvarman was the cause that the learned in this land 
have lost respect and the kings their royal dig-nity. 

180. By this king, who was foremost among fools, ihose sons of slaves, the 
Kayasthas, were brought [to power], who by abstracting the wealth of honest 
people destroy [tho kings'] renown. 

181. Under his care tte land fell into the pov/er of the Kayasthas to such 
an extent that its kings meet with reproach, as if they were plundering it. 

Rtnonstraiices of 182. When the people were thus cruelly suffering, the king's son, Gopdla- 
Gopu/oiaiman. jjy ^q^tc^q^ who was touched by compassion, on one occasion addressed piia 

father] with the following words : 

183. " 0 father, the boon, which you once offered to me, has remained un- 
claimed. This I now ask from you who are true to your engagements." 



175. Th& gramakayastha is in all proba- 
bility the official ancestor of the present 
Patwari (Ki. jja/car"). The latter is the 
village accountant, who keeps the papers 
showing the area of the holdings of the 
villagers, with their revenue assessments, etc. ; 
see Valley, pp. 400, 446. The meaning of the 
term skandaka is doubtful. It is found also 
Samaym. vi. 16. It designated, perhaps, the 
village headman, the modem Muqaddam or 
Lambordar, who as the person directly respon- 
sible for the payment of the revenue, has since 
old days been an important factor in rural 
adminiitrfttion ; comp. Valley, p. 447. [The 
proper spelling of the word is possibly 
tkmdhaka; comp. remark on skandavira, i. 
60.1 

In the statement of the taxes levied from a 
Ea^miri village iu 1883, we still find speci- 
fied, in addition to the regular assessment, 
a ' Fatwiri tax,' a ' E&nungd tax,' and a ' tax 
on account of establishment'; comp. VaUey, 
p. 416. These taxes evidently correspond m 
character to the impoeta mentioned in our 
passttge. The latter shows also clearly that 
the iiutitation of village Officials existed long 



before the times of the Moghuls, to which it is 
popularly attributed ; see Mr. Lawbenob's 
Valley, p. 197, and my note thereon. 

V77. The proper explanation of the term 
divira, used by K. also in vii. Ill, 119; viii, 
131, has been given by Prof. Bdhlbe, M. 
Ant., vi. p. 10. Ifrom the passages of ths 
Lokaprakala (juoted there, it becomes evident 
that the Diviras were officials who had to do 
with writing and accounts. Thus a passage 
in the iii. Prak&^a mentions the various 
classes of Diviras as ganjadivirae, nagara- 
divirai, grdmadiviras, khaviiadiviroi, Ths 
word is derived from the Persian dOir, 
' writer, secretary ' ; see N.P. W , s.v, 

The lamta of our passage is evidently the 
same person who is referred to in v, 205 and 
viii. 263 as a load-carrier (bharika) by origin. 
Could sakaca be a term referring to the same 
occupation? The term ganjavara is un- 
doubtedly identical, as already recognized by 
Benf ey, with the Persian ganjwar, ' treasurer ' ; 
see P. W., s.v. In the list of officials given at 
the commencement of the Lokapr., the gajija- 
varaia mentioned along with ihekotthidh^i^ 
and gttiijadMpati, 
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184. "From these exaetions which Tour Majesty has introduced at the 

instigation of the Kayasthas, breathing is the only vital function which nowa- 

days remains [free] for men." 

185. " And, indeed, my father, yon do not derive the slightest benefit from 
this oppression of the people either for [this or the next] world." 

186. "Who can account for what is told about the invisible and hidden 
sphere? [But] even in this visible existence one sees from such actions no other 
[result] but evil," 

187. " On the one hand, there are the endJcas misfortimea of the subjects, 
such as plagues and famines, and on the other, again, nothing but the avarice of 
the king." 

188. " The splendour of a ruler who practises avarice, causes no one pleasure, 
[as little as that] of a flov^er out of season, -which does not promise a fruit." 

189. " Liberality and kind speech bring everything under the power of the 
king. Avarice, [however], is bent with force upon destroying in the first place these 
two [qualities]." 

190. "As the cloud destroys the lustre, duration, and splendour of a winter 
day, so does avarice that of the king." 

191. "The kinsmen of [a king] who shuns enterprises from fear of their 
expense, become seditious. No servants would show devotion to him who is too 
faint-minded to reward their services. His own people will always attempt the life 
of [that king] who accumulates riches. What evil is there which avarice, [acting] 
like an enemy, does not quickly bring upon a king ? " 

192. " Therefore, 0 protector of the people, abolish this new impost, called 
'the king's revenue' {rajascmvdhana), which has been introduced from avarice, and 
which takes away the people's hfe." 

193. When the king had heard these words of the prince, which were inspired 
by benevolence, he slowly spoke as follows, while a smile lit up his under lip ; 

194. " This speech of yours, which charms by its human sentiments, and is in 
keeping with your [youthful] looks, brings now back to my mind the feelings of a 
bygone time." 

195. " My dear son, once when I was a young boy and had a tender heart 
juflt like you, I cherished abundant affection for the people." 

196. "As such I was taken about by my father, on foot and without shoes, 
dressed in heavy armour when it was hot, and in transparent [thin] cloth when 
it was cold." 

197. " When those who went before [the king], saw me as I was raaning by 



107. L correctly tarn aiuyitu" for A torn oiu", 
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S'jiircABAT ARMAN tte sidc of the horses during the chase and elsewhere, torn by the thorns and with 
(a.d 883 fi02). ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ representations to him." 

198. " He replied to them : ' Since I have attained the throne from common 
rank, I know the hardships [experienced] by attendants at different times during 
their services,' " 

199. '"After undergoing such misery, this [my son] v/ill be sure to know the 
troubles of others when he comes to the throne. Otliorv/ise he might remain 
ignorant [of them], having been born on the throne.' " 

200. "Though my father gave me a good training by such devices, yet I 
have thus oppressed my subjects, since I attained the royal dignity." 

201. " Just as living beings, when born, forget the pain [which they endured 
while] kept in the womb, so the king, as soon as he obtains the crown, needs 
[forget] his former thoughts." 

202. " Therefore, you yourself should grant me to-day this one boon. May 
you not after ascending the throne oppress your subjects even more ! " 

203. Thus he spoke scornfully to the boy, who stood shame-faced, and the 
king's roguish confidants looked on, smiling at each other. 

204. Under this [king], who from fear of having to be liberal was averse to 
the society of distinguished men, poets like Bhdlata and others had to lead the 
meajLest existence. 

205. Great poets went without pay, but Lavata, [who had been] a load- 
carrier, drew by his favour a pay of two thousand Dinnaras. 

206. Thus this [king], who did not speak the language of the gods [among 
men, i.e. Sanskrit], but used vulgar speech {apahhramia) fit for drunkards, showed 
that he was descended from a family of spirit-distillers. 

207-208. The beard bound up under the head-dress, the forefinger at the point 
of the nose, the look fixed in abstraction,— these habits, which were befitting a 
person of merit, became the object of ridicule when [displayed] by the minister 
SiMiardja, who pleased the whims of the evil-conducted king, just as [when Buch 
habits are mimicked] on the stage. 

209. Fearing treachery, he slew at night the brave Naravdhana, king of 
Bdrvahhisdra, who cherished no evil intent, together with his followers. 

204. Bhallafa u known as the author of sion iniana is used, it becomes prohahle that 

the extant BhaUataiataha, and a dictionary a daily allowance is meant ; comp. also m 

called Paicmd^mi; he is quoted repeatedly 145 sqq. After what has been explained re- 

by Kfemendra ; comp. Cat. Catalog., p. 397. garding the ' Dinnlra ' reckoning in Note S, 

806. Lava^ is endently the 'treasurer 'of two "Thouaanders ' of the Kaimir currency 

that name mentioned above, v. 177. per diem cannot be considered eztravogut 

E. does not say for what period the allow- pay according to modern ideas, 

ance of 3000 Dinntna was drawn. From a 200. The king of D&rrtbhis&ra here 

(ompaiison of iv. 496, where the same exprei- mentioned is prooahly identical with (hf 
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210. Struck by the curae of the people, this king of wicked conduct lost 
twenty or thirty children mthout [previous] illaess. 

211. Those kings who do evil to their suLjects, ha.ve their family, their glory, 
their life, their wives, nay, even their name, destroyed in a moment. 

212. Thus it has been said [befcrej, and will be said in future. And mani- 
festly this should be held, since on account of his cruelty even the name of this 
[kiDg] has vanished. 

213. "What other ruler founded, lil;e S'ainharavarman, a city under his own 
name (S'amkarapura) which [subsequently] lost its [jToperj appellation, and became 
known only by the name Fattana (' the town ') ? 

214. A son of SuJ(ha.raja's sister, whom he had made 'lord of the Gate' 
[dvarddhipa], met his death through negligence at a place called Virimka. 



(a.o. 883-902). 



Naravaham who figures as the son of the 
DarTibhisiia king Nara in the pedigree of the 
Lohara family; see vii. 1282. It is curious tliat 
tiie narrative does not explain how the king 
of Darrabhis&ra, who on S'amkaravarman's 
expedition to the south had retreated into the 
mountains, came to place himself in the king's 
power. 

210. The expression tnmiadmMa cannot 
be explained as 30 + 20, i.e. 'fifty,' as pro- 
posed in the gloss of A,, in view of the passage 
viii, 126, where the latter figure is impossible. 

213. Comp. note v. 166. 

214. DvARADHiPA.— The term dvdradhipa, 
literally ' lord of the Gate (or Gates),' along 
with its equivalents, doarajpati^ dvdresa, dvard- 
dhiimra, dvarandyaka, dvdradhikarin, is of most 
frequent occurrence throughout the Chronicle 
(see Index). It has hitherto been interpreted 
as denoting a ohief chamberlain (P. W., Troyer, 
Lassen), or the administrator of a supposed 
province Dvaia (Dutt), A careful examina- 
tion of all passages makes it, however, quite 
certain that it designated the high officer who 
held charge of the passes leading into Ea^mir. 
Of the latter we have shown m note i. 122 
that they were all uniformly known by the 
designation dvam or ' gate.' 

In the note quoted, reference has already 
been made to the high importance which was 
attached at all times to the guarding of these 

S asses. The mountain-barriers whicn enclose 
[ajmir like great walls, leave but a small 
number of approaches practicable for a foreign 
invasion, The history of Kaimir down to 
the present century snows clearly that it was 
on the defence of these approaches that the 
safety of the Valley has always depended. 
We can hence easily understand why lie 
protection of these passes, and the general 
command over the watch-statioas (wv^a, 



dkakka) established on them, should have 
been entrusted to a special high officer, a kind 
of ' lord of the Marches.' 

That this was, indeed, the function of the 
officer variously named dvarddhipa, dvdrapati, 
etc., is made evident by a series of character- 
istic passages in the last two Books. In 
viii. 4'J2 we are plainly told that the charge 
of the dvara required soldierly qualities and 
impUed rough duties ; vii. 217 shows us an 
officer holding the dvaradhikara who, like 
the Dvftr&dhipa of our passage, falls bravely 
in battle with the Eha^as. That the latt«r 
held the territories immediately to the S. and 
W. of the Kaimir Valley, and were always 
troublesome neighbours, has been shown in 
note i. 317. Thus, too, we find the valiant 
Kandarpa as ' lord of the Grate ' ever engaged 
in expeditions against R&japuri and other 
frontier territories, vii 676 sqq., 971 sqq. Of 
his successor it is specially noted that he was 
able to carry on his duties owing to his wealth, 
which permitted him to keep up a large armed 
force, vii. 59d sq. Subsequently, when Kan- 
darpa had resumed once more the charge of 
the ' Gate,' he successfolly wards off an inroad 
of the pretender Bhuvanaraja, vii. 966 (comp. 
also vu. 561). It is he, too, who endeavours 
to prevent the escape of the rebel prince, 
Vijayamalla, by closmg the routes leading 
to the Oarad territory, vii. 912. Malla, a 
member of the royal family, while holdmg 
temporarily the post of DvSrapati, under 
Ralaia, wages war on neighbouring chiefs, and 
bvades Ura^a, vii. 681 sqq. Anotner ' lord of 
the Gate ' is represented, vii. 1172, as exer- 
cising judicial power ov^r the commandant of 
a frontier fort, etc. 

Throughout the viii. Book, too, we see the 
successive 'lords of the Gate' exercising 
military functions, particularly in connection 
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S'iiuMTABMAx 215. Boused to anger by ttis [event], the king set out on an expedition 
(a.d. 888.902). ijjmggjf^ g^^^ g^gj destroying VMnaka, proceeded full of lust [for conquest] towards 
the northern region {uttarapaiha). 



with troubles in the border territories ; comp. 
e.g, viii. 674, 592, 746, 1005, 1839, 1927 eqq., 

2281, 2603 aqq., etc. 

From the expressions which K. uses when 
recording the frequent transfers of the Dvara 
office (comp. e.g. vii. 578, 697 ; viii 633, 23-54), 
it is clear that tne charge of the ' Gate ' could 
be held ordinarily only by one person. Still 
more conclusive evidence is furnished by the 
fact that in all the numerous passages in 
which the detailed narrative of the last two 
Books has occasion to refer to the successive 
Dvaiapatis, we never find mention of more 
than one personholding this post at the same 
time. 

It is of interest to note this point, as it indi- 
cates the difference between tne 'lord of the 
Gate 'of the Hindu period and the Mdrgeias 
or 'guardians of the routes' who figure so 
pronunently in the narrative of the later 
Chroniclers. These Marge.^as (also called mar- 
gapa, adhvapa, adhvesa, margapesa) are gene- 
rally referred to in the plural, and in connection 
with particular routes across the mountains 
(comp. iS'nv.m. 482; iv. 137, 154, 226, 363; 
Fourth Chron. 198, 206, 216, 264, 296, 301, 
811, 384, etc.). They are clearly meant for the 
Maliks of Muhammadan times. These were 
feudal chiefs who held hereditary charge of 
specific passes, and were bound to furnish 
garrisons for the frontier posts on these passes 
m return for the revenue of certain lands 
assigned to them; comp. my Notef on the 
Fir Pantial RoiUe, p. 383, and Huoel, 
Easchnir, i. p. 347 ; ii. pp. 167 sqq. 

Extensive as the power and pnnleges of the 
Maliks were down to the Sikh conquest, it is 
yet clear that we must see in them rather the 
successors of the old drahgadhipai or com- 
mandants of frontier stations whom K. men- 
tions on particular routes (see viii. 1677 sqq., 
2803; also vii 1172], than of the 'lords of 
the Gate ' who held general charge of the 
apTOoaches to the Valley. 

The official position of the Dvdrapati must 
hare been a very high one, as his post is 
repeatedly mentioned by E. alone with the 
chief State charges, such as the ofiices of the 
prime minister (<arvd^tifcara), the commander- 
m-chief (kampma), chief-jnstice {rijaithStia), 
the pdddgra post; comp. vii. 864, 887; viii. 
678, 1964. It was luperior to that of a 
nui^alua or governor; comp. vii 1178. 

The post of the ' lord of the Gate ' is most 
freqnentlyiefeired to under the name cidvara ; 



comp. vii. 364, 678, 595, 887, 1178; viii. 21, 
179,461, 1680, 16.34, 1964, etc. 'Dvara' is 
here an abbrewation for dvdrakdrya (vii. 1177 ; 
viii, 293, 790) or dvdrddhikdra (vii. 216) ; comp. 
the use of kammh -x, as explained in note v, 447. 

That the functions of the chief-chamberlain, 
which the iritsrpietation hitherto generally 
adopted has ^^ttributed to the Dvirapati, 
were in reality discharged by another State 
official, will he sesn from the account given of 
Kalaia's coronation, vii. 232 sqq. 

ViRAN,* Kj.. — The details given in the follow- 
ing verses show that the route followed by 
S'aihkaravarman's expedition after the de- 
struction of Vifdnaka lay to the nortii-west. 
Hence we should be inclined to look for 
Viranaka somewhere in the Valley of tiie 
Vitastft below the 'Gate' of Varihamflla. 
This assumption is supported by the other 
passage which mentions Virinaka, viii. 409. 
We read there how Sussala, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to seize the Ka^mir throne, found 
temporary refuge in Vir&naka, 'a seat of 
£]uuas' 

The encounter in which Sussala was defeated 
by the troops of his rival Salha^a, was fought 
not far from Hu^kapura- Vardhamula (see viii. 
390 sqq.). Sussala ultimately regams from 
VirSnaka his stronghold Lohara by mountain 
tracks, which the snow had rendered difficult 
to pass. Sussala's defeat took place in mid- 
winter, when the direct routes leading over 
Hie Kr PantsU range to Lohara (Loh*rin) 
must have been entirely closed, At this 
season communication with Lohara is pos- 
sible only by the lower passes to the west 
(Majji Pir, JPajjak), which connect the Vitaatl 
Valley below Varahamula with the terri- 
tory of Parijotsa, or Priints (see Note E on 
Lohara, iv. 177). It is, therefore, probable that 
Sussala's route of retreat lay first to the W., 
and that his subsequent escape from VirSnaka 
to Lohara was effected by one of the last-* 
named passes. 

I had arrived at the conclusion above indi- 
cated before I was able to utilize for the 
identification of Virinaka the indication 
furnished by the gloss of A,, which says 
Lvdravidydyaih Virdtj/ikafh. The name Lsdra- 
vi(h/d does not occur otherwise, but the use of 
a similar local appellation in the gloss, v. 226, 
which places Bolylsaka in ' Dvdravati near 
Varlhamiila/ suggested to me that some part 
of the lower Vitastft Valley might be meant 
by it. The inquiries which I consequently 
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216. WieE lie had conquered numerous territories on the banka of the Indus 
), and had received the homage of [their] terror-stricken kiugs, he turned 

back from that [region]. 

217. As he passed through Ura^«, there arose suddenly a conflict with the Muchthroagh Oaij. 
inhabitants of Urasd, on account of the quartering of his troops. 



made in May, 1896, on my way to Kasmir, 
soon showed me that the name DviiaTirlya is 
still weU-lmown to the Pah&ri pop'ilation in 
the form of Dmrbiil. It is commoaly used as 
the name of that part of the Vitasta Valley 
which extends from MnzaffarSbsd up to a 
point a short distance above Buliaaa (Skr. 
Bolyasaka; see note v. 225). In the form 
Dvaraviiya we have probably an attempt to 
render the modern name Dvirbidi, which 
itself is evidently derived from the old Slcr. 
form Dvaravati used in the gloss, r. 32o. 

[The map has actually Dvarbidi, but shows 
it erroneously as the designation of a small 
tract in the centre of that portion of the 
Valley to the N. of Hattian, The error is 
probably due to the fact that the old Pahiri 
name has been replaced in of&cial use by 
the term Dopatta. The latter is taken 
from the locality which has since Sikh times 
been the administrative centre of this terri- 
tory! 

After ascertaining that i}o/j/dja^ or Buli&sa 
still comes within the territory of Dv&rbidi, I 
was also able to trace the position of Viranaka. 
The easternmost limit of Dvilrbidi is marked, 
according to the uniform statement of the 
inhabitants I had occasion to examine, by 
a hill-spur known as Eaudanda, which runs 
down from the N. and strikes the river a little 
to the E. of the village of Euca (map ' Poocha ') 
at a point circ. 73° 52' long. 34° 10' 30" lat. 

On the high ridge which on the left river- 
bank meets the Kaudanda spur, and almost 
due S. of the latter, lies tlie village of Virmt. 
In this I have no hesitation to recognize our 
Viranaka, The name of Viian is not show 
on the Survey map, but its position is cor- 
rectly mdicated by the sign marking a village, 
about one mile to the S.B, of 'Poooha.' 
Want of time prevented me from visiting the 
village itself, which lies about 1600' above the 
level of the Valley, According to the infor- 
mation supplied to me, it does not contain any 
ancient remains. 

It deserves to be noted that the chief land- 
owning families on the left side of tiie Valley 
for some distance above and below Vircui are 
still of the Khakha tribe, whose identity with 
the Khajas of the Chronicle has been shown 
in note i. 317. Another point which speaks 
strongly for the identity of Viran with 



Viranaka, is its position almost opposite to 
liuliasa : Bolyisakn. Of the latter place, we 
know for certain that it lay on the rerj- border 
of Ka^rair territory. And the circumstances 
under which Viranaka is mentioned both in 
our passage and viii. 409, make it clertT that 
it too must have been in the immediate vicinity 
of the Kasmir frontier towards the Khasas. 

S16. The next verse shows that S'ariikara- 
varman's eipedition must have been directed 
towards those portions ot the Indus Valley 
which lie to the N. and W. of Hazira (UraSa). 
The easiest route from KaSniir to these regions 
leads down the Vitasta to the great bend near 
Mu2affar&b&d, where the river turns from its 
north-westerly course to the south, and hence 
up the Kunhar Valley to the N.- or through 
Mansahra to the W. The mention of Bolyitaka 
in V, 225 makes it clear that this route was 
taken by the king's forces on their march back 
to Kasmir. From the position of Virlnaka, as 
ascertained in the preceding note, we may 
safely conclude that the same ronte was 
followed also on the outset of the expedition. 
Among the territories on the Indus which can 
be reached by this route, some, like Gil&s, and 
Sazin, lie almost dueN., others to the N.W. of 
Ea£mir. Hence E.'s expression xittarafatha 
is sufficiently accurate. 

217. Ur<aa, given as a local name in 
the gaiia to P4nini, iv. 2, 82, is undoubtedly 
the ancient designation of the hill region 
which liea between the upper course of the 
Vitaste. and the Indus. Its greatest part is 
now comprised in the British district of 
Haz&ra. Lasseh was the first to recognize in 
UraSa the territory of *Ap(ro or OSopo-a which 
Ptolemy, vu. i, 46, places between the 
Bidaspes and Indus ; comp. Fenta^t. Ind., 
p. 36. Hiuen-tsiang describes it as the 
' kingdom of Wu-la-thi,' situated to the N.W. 
of Kasmir, and dependent on the latter ; comp. 
Si-yu-M, i. p. 147 ; Life, p. 68. 

llrasa is probably meant also by the 
Urat/a of the Mah&bhfiiata, a country men- 
tioned between Abhtsiri (see above note, i. 
180) and SMapura (Salt Sange); comp. 
Lasben, Zeittchr. f. d. Etaide d, Morgnl, li. 
pp. 46, 6S. The king of this region figures 
under the name of ^rsaies in the account of 
Alexander's Panj&h campaign ; see Lassbm, 
Ind. Alt., li. pp. I6o, 176. Regarding the 
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Deatli of S'afnlara- 
oai-flian, A.D. 902. 



218. A S'vapaka, who had posted himself on a hill summit, discharged [at 
him] a swift-flying arrow, and this pierced the neck of the unwary [king]. 

219. In a dying condition, he ordered his ministers to lead and save the army, 
and [then] left that locality carried in a litter [karmratha). 

220-222, Deprived of the power of sight, he slowly recognized by her speeoh 
the Queen Sugandha, who stood [by him] crying and embracing his body. Speaking 
with difficulty, he entrusted to her protection his son Goj?dlavarman, who had no 
relatives and was [yet] a child. [Then] while the mow was being pulled out, 
he died on the march in the year [of the Laukika era three tliousand nine hundred] 
and seventy-seven (a.d. 902) on the seventh day of the dai'lv half of Phalguna, 

223. Sukharaja and the other [ministers] guarded the army safely through 
the enemy's territories, and kept on the march, concealing his [death] by [various] 
stories. 

224. By means of cords, which made his head bend down and rise hke that of 
a puppet, they caused him to return the greeting of the feudatories who had come 
[to do homage]. 



extent of TJtAsi, and its capital in Hiuen- 
tsiang's time, compare CmmiNOHAM's Anc. 
Geogr., pp. 103 sqq. ; also Ind. Ant, xx. 
p. 836. 

The whole HU-tract was known in Muham- 
madan times generally as Tdkhli, and is 
descrihed under this name, e g. Ain-i Akb., ii. 
p. 390 sq. Regarding the name Eaz&ra and the 
modem history of the district, see Gazetteer 
of the Easara District, 1883-84, pp. 19 sqq. 
It IS worthy of notice that the noitWn por- 
tions of the tract were governed from Kaimii 
even during Sikh rule. 

K.'s references to Ura^a fully confirm the 
above identification, and show that the close 
coimection with Kaimir which existed in 
Hiuen-tiiang's days, continued into later times. 
Under Kalaia, Uiaii is occupied by a Kal- 
mirian force which crosses the Kff^ river, i.e, 
the Km&gaAs&; see vii. 585 sq. The direct 
route from Kajmir into Haz&ra at present 
cToisei this river above its junction with the 
Vitaistd at Muzafiar&bld. Abhaya, king of 
Vnii, the son of Munga, subsequently 
appears with other dependent princes at the 
court of Kalaia, vii. 689. The daughter of 
Abhaya was married to Bhoja, the son of 
Kin| Harfa, viii 16. Payment of tribute by 
Urasi is mentioned in the reign of Sussala, 
viii. 674, and a victory of Jayasimha over 
Dvitiya, king of JJnik, alluded to in K.'s own 
time, viii. 340S (compare the note on this 
passage regarding the position of A tyugrapura, 
Le. Agror in Ha^n). 



From 7. 225 we learn that it took the 
Kasmirian troops six days to reach the frontier 
of Kasmir territory at Bolyisdha, from the 
place where S'ariikaravarman was wounded. 
This locality has been identified in note v. 
225 with the present Buliasa on the right 
bank of the Vitasta about four miles below 
Kathai. From the latter place exactly six 
daUy marches are still counted to Abbottabad, 
the modern administrative centre of the 
Haz&ra District ; comp. Drew, Jumrmo, p. 5"28. 
The route here followed (vifi, Mu^affarlb&d, 
G-arhi Habibullah and Mansahra) has always 
been considered the easiest line of communica- 
tion between KaSmir and the regions to the 
W. It may, therefore, safely be assumed to 
have been used also by the Kaimii army on 
its return from the Indus. 

In view of this, and the close agreement of 
the distances, it seems probable that the 
encounter with the inliabitants of Urasli 
in which S'amkaravarman was mortally 
wounded took place somewhere in the hills 
about Abbottabad. It is to be noted in this 
connection that Mmgali, where popular tra- 
dition, according to Cunningham, Anc. Gtogt-, 
p. 104, locates the ancient capital of the 
country, lies on this route between Abbottabad 
and Mansahra. 

218. Svapdka (also hapaca), literally ' dog- 
cooker,' is the designation of a despised low 
caste ; comp. P. W., s.v. K. uses the term 
as the equivalent of (lomba; comp. V. 883, 
390 sqq., 407 ; also vii. 1062. 
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225. Wten after six days they had reached the place called Bolya..:aha in 
their OTm [territory], and were free from fear, they perforaied his funeral rites. 

226. Three queens, Surendravati and [two] others, followed tlie king [to 
death], and also a clever and grateful Yeliiyitta (?) Jaycuiinim by liame. 

227. Two servants [also], Ldda and Vajrasura, followed him. Thus he was 
quickly consumed by the fire, together \vilh these six who had ascended the funeral 
pyre. 

228. Then Goiidluvarmaa, who excelled in virtue and kept faithful to his 
engagements, mled the earth under the guardianship of [his raother] Sv^jandhd. 

229. Though living among favourites of low character, and still in his boyhood, 
he did not acquire had habits. 

230. The king's motlier, who in her widowhood [t'ecame] very dissolute 
through sensual enjoyments, fell in love with the minister named Prabhakaradeva. 

231. Pleased with his ardent love, she bestowed upon him fortune, rank and 
love, like three crescents on a diadem. 

232. As superintendent of the treasury (kdddhyaha), he plundered the riches 
of the amorous [queen] and vanquished the S'ahi kingdom at Udabhandaijura. 

233. He bestowed the kingdom of the rebellious S'dhi upon Toramdnn, 
lalUya's son, and gave him the [new] name Kwmahika. 



225. The gloss of A, places Bolydnaka ' in 
Bmavati near VarahamflJa.' It has alre<idy 
been shown in note v. 214 that Dvuravati corre- 
sponds to the present Dodi bidi, the designa- 
tion of that portion of the Vitasta Valley 
which extends from above Muzaf ariibad to a 
short distance beyond the village of Bulidsa. 
In the latter place, which is situated on the 
right bank of the Vitasta, 73° .51' long. 34° 11' 
lat, and on the old route from Muzafl'arB.bi,d to 
Ka^mir, we can safely recognize K's Boluasaha. 

The name Petiota, under which the locality 
is shown on the map, is that in common use 
with the Pahari population. The Kasmiris, 
however, settled in the valley below Varil- 
hamula at Kathai, Haitian, and other places, 
pronounce invariably the name as Buliasa. Of 
this I was able to convince myself by inquiries 
made at different occaaions and in diU'ereut 
localities. Bitlidsa is phonetically the direct 
derivative of Boly&saka. Buliilsa has given its 
name also to a well-populated valley which 
opens to the N. of the village. Regarding the 
position of Buli&sa : Boly&saka on the old 
frontier of Kaimir territory in the VitastL 
Valley, see note v, 214. 

326. The meaning of the term veldvitta is 
uncertain. It recurs vi. 73, 106, 127, where it 
is used for the desknation of some official or 
courtier of King laiaskara. In vi. 106 the 



veldaitta is referred to along with the friends, 
relatives, and servants of the king. A veld- 
vitta in favour with Queen Didda is mentioned 
vi. 324.— The formation of the word seems 
similar to that of prasddavitta, ' a favourite ' ; 
comp. vii. 290, 72.5, and iV.P. f('., 8.v. 

The form velamtta^, as conjectuially 
emended in the text of our passage, is actually 
found in L. 

230. For Prabhikaradem's descent, aee 
below V. 469 sqq. 

231. I tranuate according to the readii^ 
of L °candratraytP, instead of A°catrafrayd . 
The former is recommended bv the comparuon 
of vii. 195, where a royal diadem is described 
as adorned with five crescents {tardraka). 

232-233. Regarding the Sakis and their 
capital, Udabhiwk: Vaihand, comp. Note /, 
V. 152-165. 

The identity of Toramava-Eimaluka witli 
Kmmii, the third ruler in Alberuni's list of 
the ' Hindu Shahiya dynasty ' {India, ii. p. 13), 
has been shown m my paper, Zur GeschichU 
dtr Qahit von Kabul, p. 200. A story of the 
Jami'-ul-Hikayat (see Elliott, Eistory, ii. 
pp, 172, 423) makes Kamlii,''Rn of Hmdu- 
stin,' fie contemporary of 'Amrii bin Lais, 
Governor of KhorSsta (a.d. 87S-901). This 
agrees cIoselT enough with the date which the 
Chronicle inoicates for the expedition againit 
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234. Then he retnmed and entered the city, swelled by victory and proud of 
his person, which was the abode of prowess and love. 

235. This paramour of the king's mother, full of arrogance on account of the 
victory he had gain,ed, daily caused the humiliation of brave men by the slights 
[he inflicted on them]. 

236. While he invested the royal palace, it was unapproachable for anyone 
else, just like the house of a courtesan [while occupied] by a low-class lover, 

237. When King' Gopdlavarman had by degrees realized the state of 
things, this robber of his wealth and honour became for him a terrible 
eyesore. 

238. When the king insisted on an inspection of the treasury-chests, he told 
him that all that was missing in the treasury had been spent on the expedition 
against the S'dhi 

239. Thereupon the treasurer became afraid of the king, and caused his 
relative RSmadeva, who was versed in witchcraft (khm-lihoda), to use sorcery 
[against the king]. 

240. Through this bewitchment, King Gopdlavarman fell into a hot fever and 
died after a rule of two years. 

241. The wicked Bdnudeva, when his misdeed became known, was terrified 
by fear of the king's punishment, and committed suicide. 

242. Then Gojidlavarman's brother Samkata, who had been picked up from the 
highway, obtained the throne. He died after ten days. 

243. Thereupon when King S'amkaravarTmn's lineage had died out, Sugandhd 
herself assumed the royal power at the bidding of the subjects. 

244. She built [the town of] Gopdlapura, the Gofdlamatha, the [temple of 
Visnu] Gopdlakesava, and also a town called after her own name, for the increase 
of religion. 



the S'aLi capital and Kamoluka's installation 
(GopklaTarman'B reign, a.d. 902-904). The 
nameleis S'ihi whom Kamaluka replaced 
aocordinf to E., is perhaps identical with 
SdTMnd (S&manta), the second S'&hi ruler in 
Albirom' s list 

The reading Tommiifiya of A^, aftinst A, 
Tomariifaj/a, u confiimed by L. Th» name 
foranMrut is probably of Tnridsh ori^ (see 
Epwr. Ind., i. p. 239, and above, note ui. 103), 
and it is interarting to meet with it here in a 
dynasty which AlNriini distinctly designates 
ai Brahman. But we imowthat this dynasty 
had socceeded to an ancient family of un- 
donbtedly Turkish descent, and can thns 
easily acocnmt for the lurrlTal of the name. 

980. For the tern^ JAirkMa, see note iv. 94. 



244. The gloss of A, renders Gopikpwa 
by Qwifun. By the latter name probably the 
modem O&i^iir is meant, a small village on 
the left bank of the Vitasti below Avantipnra, 
76° 3' long. SS" 67' lat. I have not been able 
to trace any ancient remabs at this place, A 
similar name, Gufpor, is borne by a small 
quarter in the Mdn'vor Zillah of S'rinaear. 

The Oopdlapura mentioned viii. 1471 ii 
evidently a different place situated outside 
Kaimir, in the region of Rftjapuri (Bajauri), 
A ruler of Gop&lapura is named by S'rivara, 
i. Sob, among the princes of distant lands, who 
sent presents to Sultin Zain-ul-'&bi^. 

The OopdlamaiAa and Oopalakekva are not 
otherwise known, nor can I trace any other 
tefeienoe to Sugandhapura. 
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246. JSmda,, the wife of Gofdhvarmm, who was descended from an un- 
blemished family, founded, though yet a child, the Nanddmatha and the [temple 
of Nanda]heiava. 

246. Jaycdakfmi, a wfe of Gopalavarman, was at that time enceinte, and her 
mother-in-law, who was anxious to have the family continued, placed her reliance 
on her. 

247. The child of this [queen] died after its birth, and the deeply-grieved 
[Sugandha then] endeavoured to bestow the kingdom on some of her relatives. 

248. At that period tho host of Tantria foot-soldiers had formed a con- 
federacy, and was strong enough to punish or to favour the rulers of this [laud]. 

249. Thereupon Sugandha herself ruled for two years, relying on the Ekaigas 
and through the good-will of the Tantrins. 
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245. L correctly °kanni for A °dharm. 

Nothing is known as to the buildings here 
mentioned. The name Nanddmafha is 
rendered in the gloss of Aj by Naniimafha, 
which is probably intended to produce a E^. 
form *Nand''imr. (For K&. mar < Skr. matha, 
frequent in names of city quarters, comp. 
did'mar : Didddmafka, vi. 300, Bra^'nar: 
Bhatt&rakamatha, vi. 240, etc.). No local 
name of this form seems now to be known. 

248. Read with L anfaroatnya/n and pat- 
nj/Sth for A antarvatnyah and patnya, respec- 
tively. For Jayalakfmi as a proper name, see 
vii. 124. 

248. The Tantrins, so frequently men- 
tioned in the account of the succeeding reigns, 
appear to have formed in Hindu times a 
military caste of strong organization. The 
period of internal troubles between the acces- 
sion of P&rtha and the defeat of S'amkara- 
vardhana by Cakravarman (see v. 249-340, 
i.t. 906-636), seems to have seen the power of 
the Tantrins at its height. They are repre- 
sented by our narrative as true Prcetorians. 
They formed also subsequently an important 
and often troublesome element in the army, in 
which they seem to have served chiefly as 
foot-soldiers. They are distinguished from 
the mounted forces, vii. 1518 ; viii. 375, 932, 937, 
and figure as royal euards, viii. 303 ; for other 
passages see the Index. 

The name Tantrin survives in the tribal 
tiame or 'Krim' Tdntr', which is borne by a 
ooDsiderable section of the Muhammadan 
scricultmist population of Kateiir. Families 
elaiming the Tdntr' Kr&m may be found in 
most of the towns and villages throughout the 
valley. 

The distinctions of race or caste which may 
w supposed to have once aepsrated the 
numerous Sranu of the agricultural popular 



tion have long ago disappeared. There is 
nothing now to distinguish a Tdntr' family in 
appearance or custoim from any other Musul- 
mSa villagers. Nor have I been able to trace 
any genuine tradition as to the original 
character of the Tantr' tribe. Compare on 
the complicated subject of the Eaimir Krims, 
Mr. Lawbenoe's Valley, p, 306 sq. (" There 
is no restriction on marriage, and a Musulman 
of the Tantre £r&m can either marry a Tintre 
girl or any other maiden of the villages, 
provided she be one of the agricultural 
families.") 

249. The exact meaning of the term 
ekdhga c&rmot be established with certainty. 
It is frequently used in Tarangas v-vii. for 
the designation of an armed force (see Index). 
It has not yet been found outside the 
Chronicle. Troyer and the authors of the 
P. W. have assumed that the Ekangaa were 
royal bodyguards, and various passages show 
that this interpretation cannot be far from 
the truth. They are mentioned, along with 
the Simantas (feudal lords), ministers, Tan- 
trins and E&yasthas (officials), as influencing 
the affairs of the court and state, v. 343, 446 ; 
vi. 91, 182; vii. 186. They fisht with the 
Tantnns, who support another clainant to tJie 
crown, V. 289, and save Queen DiddS, from a 
rebel force, whose onslaught they oppose in 
orderly array at tiie pidace gate, vi. 244. 
They protect King Anantadeva with equal 
devotion against a pretender, and are freed in 
return by the grateful prince from the harass- 
ing service at the ' Akfapatala ' ; comp. vii. 
156-162. It is in the viduity of the Akfapa- 
tala (see note v. 301), that Har^a endeavours 
to collect a force of EkUgas for a final 
struggle, vii. 1604. 

The latter references seem to show that the 
Ekftngas were a body organized in military 
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IliJATARANGINl. 



BnOiNDHi 

(a.d. 9M-906). 



FlBTEA 

(A.D. 906-921). 



Sugamiii'a return 
(A.D. 9U). 



Death of Ja^iUS 



250, On one occasion she assembled the ministers, feudal chiefs, Tantrins 
and Ekangas in council, in order to invest some fit person with the regal 
power. 

251-252. Her wish was to place upon the throne, since J[i;(i?itwar??ia?i'« 
family had died out, l^irjitavarman, a grandson of 8' Uravarman and son of 
Siikhavarman. He was bom from her own relative Gtiggd, and she hoped that, 
out of family attachment, he would follow her will. 

253-255. Some ministers remonstrated : " How can he be fit for the throne 
who has got the nickname Panr, u ('the lame one'), bscause, after spending the 
night in dissipation, he sleeps all day and is unable to get up ? " While they were 
thus combating the queen's proposal, the Tantrin foot -aoldiers, who had united in 
a separate faction, made Partha, the son of Nirjitavaman, king, [He was then] 
ten years old, 

256. They thought by the ousting of Sugandhd that they obtained revenge 
for the sayings of the treasurer (Prabhakaradeva) icjurious to their honour, 

257. Deprived of her sovereign power, she left the royal palace, making her 
rolling tears take the place of a necklace of pearls. 

258. As she went out, she saw that every one of the old servants, who 
had appeared to her a supporter, made common cause with the enemies. 

259. In the year [of the Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] eighty- 
nine (a.d. 914) the Ekanga troops went forth united, and brought back Suijandka 
from Suslcapura, where she had been staying. 

260. "When at the end of Caitra they heard of her approachj all the Tantrins, 
who had taken Fdrtha's side, marched forth in fury, eager for battle. 

261. Having arranged their masses in battle array, they defeated the 
Ekangas, whose union was broken, in the month Vaisiikha of the year [of the 
Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] ninety (a.d. 914), and captured the 
flying [queen]. 

262. After imprisoning her, they put her to death in the Ni^pdlaka (?) Yihara. 
Strange are the ways of fate, ever falling and rising. 



fashion, but employed chiefly for police duties. 
Their modem counterpBit in Kaimir would 
thus be the ' Paltan Niiimat,' a regiment 
gpecially maintained until a few years ago for 
the support of the civil authorities, the col- 
lection of rerenae, etc. ; comp. Lawbbnce, 



The gendarmes of continen- 
are an institution of similar 



Vallm, p. 402. 
tal Europe 
origb. 

381. For Sukhawmm, see v. 129. 
967. The expression krtiidhikdri seems to 
oontam on allusion to the 'garland of office ' 



(adMlcdrasrqj) given as the insignia of high 
office ; comp, note vii, 1368. 

259. The next verses show that Sugandhi's 
return must have faUen towards the end of 
the Laukika year 3989, i.e. in the early part 
of 914. 
281. Read with L "taih^hdta habandJm MA, 
262. It is doubtful whether we have_ got 
in nitpalakaiiihdrantas a name, as m^alahi 
could also be taken with P, W. as 'havmg no 
guardian.' No mention is made elsewhere of 
tluB Vih&ra, 
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263. Then there arose in this noble land a series of misfortunes which cansed 
the deBtruction of wealth and Uvea everywhere. 

264. Parifju (Nirjitavarfjaan), the father, acted as the guardian of the child- 
king, and, together with the ministers, being bent only on the amassing of bribes, 
oppressed the people. 

265. The kings were in the service of the Tantrins, and ousted each other, 
like village officials, by offering greater and greater bribes. 

266. In this land, the nilers of which had conquered Kmyahubja and other 
[countries], the kings [now] maintained themselves by giving bills of exchange 
(Jiundite) to the Tantrina. 

267-268. The sons of the minister MeruvardJiana, the same who built at 
PuroMdUsflima the illustrious [shrine of] Visnu called Meruvardhanastdmin, 
at that time accumulated riches by oppressing the subjects. They intrigued in 
deep-laid plots, but hid [as yet] their aspiration to the throne. 

269. S'amlcaravardhana, the eldest of them, formed a secret alliance 
with Siigandhaditya, and [together with him] secretly plundered the royal 
palace. 

270. At that time, while the people suffered, the whole autumn rice crop was 
destroyed by a flood, — [this appeared] like a caustic thrown in a wound. 

271. In the terrible year [of the Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] 
ninety-three (a.d. 917/8) the people were destroyed by a famine, as it was difficult 
to obtain food while the Khar! sold for a thousand [Dinnaras]. 

272. One could scarcely see the water in the Vitastd, entirely covered [as the 
river] was with corpses soaked and swollen by the water in which they had long 
been lying. 

273. The land became densely covered with bones in all directionSj until it 
was like one [great] burial ground, causing terror to all beings. 

274. The king's ministers and the Tantrins became wealthy, as they amassed 
riches by selling stores of rice at high prices. 



266. The Au^fta, mentioned again v. 276, 
302, is certainly, as already recognized by 
Tioyei, the hun4i of modern India. Detailed 
information as to the various kinds of ha}^iha», 
their negotiation, etc., is given in the Loksr 
praklia, ii. 

_2e7-2e8. Eegarding the identity of hira- 
9«<iAif (Wna with the modem Pimdrithan, see 
note iii, 99. In the well-preserred little 
temple still standing in the village of Pandre- 
than, we may safely recognize with Gunning- 
ham the MmimrdMiuuvimin of our passage. 
The building stands at present in the water of 
^ shallow t«pk whiph bu oocapied ihe place 



of the original courtyard, The temple has 
been noticed already by the earlier European 
travellers; comp. Moobohopt, Travel), ii. 
p. 240; H^OEL, Kaichmr, i. p. 260 ; Vigmb, 
Travek, ii. p. 38, etc. For a full description, 
see J.A.S.i., 1848, pp. 283 sq«)., and Cole, 
Anc. Build., p. 29 with plate. 

The rare word eakrika, 'intriguer,' ia a 
favourite expression withK. ; comp. vi. 272; viii. 
289, 375, 686, etc. It is derived from eakrika, 
' intrigue,' iv. 376 ; v. 280, 296, etc., and is used 
in MaAkha's Koja as a rendering of cdMa. 
The word ia, perhaps, connected Jso with tito 
ej^treasioQ euknfiiilmi, viii. 37S0. 
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[V.275. 



PlRTHi 

(i.D. 906-921). 



KlBJITlTiUUN, 

(a.d. 931.923). 



CiOlTUHiN 

(i.D. 923-033). 



275. The king would take that person as minister who raised the sums due 
on the Tantrins' bills, by selling the subjects in such a condition. 

276-277. As one might look from inside his hot [bath-]room upon all the 
people outside distressed by the wind and rain of a downpour in the forest, thus 
for a long time the wretched Paiigu, keeping in his palace, praised his own 
comfort while he saw the people in misery. 

278. Thus demons of kings led to destruction at that time those subjects who 
had been dear to Tunjina [I.], Oandrdpida, and other protectors of the people. 

279. The kings at that time could nohow secure a long reign, and resembled 
the bubbles produced [in the water] by a downpour of rain on a dull day. 

280. Sometimes Pdrtha would gain the power for himself by oustmg his 
father, sometimes [again] his father ousted him through intrigues with the Tantrins. 

281. The young Sugandhaditya pleased the wives of Paiigu by sexual 
intercourse, just as a stalhon a troop of mares. 

282. In ardent love-embraces he appeased the amorous desire of the Queen 
Bap^atadevi, and she, again, by rich gifts his lust for wealth. 

283-284. The lovely Queen Mrgavati, whom Meruvardhana's sons had them- 
selves given in marriage to Paigu, in order to establish their rule by the love- 
charms of their sister— she, too, of beautiful limbs,, approached of her own accord 
Sugandhaditya in ardent desire, and enjoyed herself with him just as a loving 
woman with her beloved. 

285. Daily he served in turn for the enjoyment of these two queens, just as 
one eating vessel [used in turn] by two wives of a poor man. 

286. In ordertosecure the throne for their respective sons,these two vied with each 
other in offering to their minister as fees the pleasures of love , along with rich presents, 

287. Then in the month of Pausa in the year [of the Laukika era three 
thousand nine hundred] ninety-seven (A..D. 921) Pdrtha was overthrown by his 
father, Pavgn, whom the Tantrins supported and installed as king. 

288. This [prince], without merits [from previous births], died in the month of 
Magha in the year [of the Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] ninety-eight 
(a.d. 923), after having placed on the throne his child-son named Cakramrmn. 

289. Thereupon the Tantrin foot-soldiers, taking the side of Pdrtha, who was 
anxious to seize his father's throne, fought a battle mih. the Ekangas. 



270. K seema to refer to the mort- 
gftgin^ of nlltgei for loans to paj up the 
Tantrms. 

276. By vfitamandira the Hun&m is 
meant, the favourite dweUiii^;place of a 
Kafoiri in the cold seaion ; see i. 40. 

S76. Comp. for Tunjina I. and Can- 
ditpi^a, ii. 11 sqq. and iv. 46 iqq., reip. 



280. L reads rightly pita for A 'pyMut. 
282. L correctly "irtnaifaiyiih for A "irthe- 

286. By the expresiionB tttdhwimairaddJid 
and ladak^ifd, an allusion is intended to the 
Sraddha 8acri6ce with its accompanying few 
(iakfiifi), 

889. The r«adiDg of L 'lyawearan makef 
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290. The child-king was for some time under the guardianship of his mother, 
Bappatadevl, and [then] for ten years under that of his grandmother, KsilUka. 

291. Since youth hid his wicked character, no fault attached to the fostering 
care which these two [beetowed] upon him, just as if they had fondled a snake 
while yet in the egg-shell. 

292. Then in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand and] nine (a.d. 
933/4) the Tantrins overthrew Gakravarman and made S'vravarman [I.], the son 
ofPoiijwfrom Mrgdvatl, king. 

293. His uncles and rainisteie, who cherished no affection and were solely 
looking to their own advantage, caused the overthrow of this king by not paying 
what was due to the Tantrins. 

294. Though this priace was of good character, he could as little find favonr 
with the Tantrins without rich gifts, as a man of good qualities [could find favour] 
with courtesans [without rich presents]. 

295. When a year had passed, the Tantrin foot-soldiers deposed him, and 
seeing the chance of profit, made the liberal Pdrtha once more king. 

296. The courtesan Sdmhamti, a mistress of Pdrtha, who was known for the 
skilful plotting by which she conciliated the bands of Tantrins, founded the 
[shrine of S'iva] Sdmhmara. 

297. Then in the month Asadha of the year [of the Laukika era four thousand 
and] eleven (a.d. 935) Cahavarman, who awaited his time and offered great 
riches, was once more made king. 

298-300. The sons of Meruvardhana had before profited by their intrigues 
in ousting Pdrtha and the other [kings], though they had in various positions 
obtained their sustenance from those very [kings]. They had ousted from the 
throne his father and brother, and after giving a girl (Mrgavati) in marriage, had 
again and again done injury to their relations. Yet upon them, whose faults had 
thus become evident, that Odng] of perverted mind bestowed offices. 

301. He made 8'amkaravardhana superintendent of the Aktapatala, and 
placed the false and deceitful S'ambhuvardhana in charge of the Orhahrtya [office]. 



Gaiutuiun 
(i.D. 923-933). 



S'CaiVASKAN I. 

(a.d. 933-934). 



Pabtha reitored 
(A.D. 934.935). 



Caxutabkan le- 
Btored (A.D. 935). 



the £k&Agas the partisans of P&rths ; but see 
V. 295. 

296. The gloss of A, places this shiine in 
'the viUage of SdniboraTia.' Perhaps, the 
modem Soinhir is meant, a small yiliage on 
the li^ht bank of the Vitartft, 74" 69' long. 
83° 68 lai(map' Samia'). No ancient lemaina 
oan now be traced at the place. 

207. Bead with L tato yacehm dlumalk 
for A tato 'pyoioeAid dhanaM. 

301. The exact application of the tenn 
qklt^atalaia not ^uite certain. It does not 



seem to occur m other published texts, and hu 
been variously interpreted. The P. H'., follow- 
ing Troyer and referring to akfa, 'law-tuit,' 
gives to aktajMtala the meaning 'court of 
juBldoe.' The N.P. W. takes it as ' archive,' 
and this interpretation is accepted by Prof. 
JoUy, FettsfiOe m A. Wiber, p. 8o. 

Our safeirti guide is, perhaps, the gloss of 
A, on V. 389, which explains aktapc^ala as 
the fatittiiad/Upati^ftma, i.e. ' ofSce of the 
Aooountant-G«neral,' and gives affak as the 
modem etjuivalent of the term, This word 
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[V.302. 



CixRiTAiiaN re- 302. As, from want of money, he could not pay to the Tantrins [the amomitB] 
gtored (a.d.935). ^.^^^ ^ ^^^^ month Pausa of the same year. 

303. "While he stopped in Madavanljya, S'amkaravardhana, who aspired to 

the thione, sent S'ambhuvanlhana to negotiate with the Tantrins. 

S'liBHTTiMHiNi 304. The lattci deceived his elder brother, and after winning over all of 
(i.D 986-986)i 

them by repeated promises of yet greater bribes, got them to instal himself on the 
throne. 

305. The Timi fish, though living in sacred water, feeds upon his own kind. 
The heron, keeping silence [Uke a hermit], stalks tlie Timi and eats him. Then 
the htinter, Uving on the outskirts of the forest [like an ascetic], kills the heron. 
Thus one gets above the other by employing greater and greater skill in deceit. 

306. On one occasion Gakravarman, after losing bis throne, came to the 
house of the Damara SamgTama, who lived at 8'rldhahha. 

307. The Damara recognized the king by his beautiful appearance, and 
making obeisance with folded hands, led him in haste to his own seat. 

308. After he had related how he had lost his kingdom, and the rest, and had 
asked for help, the Damara, who thought that he had been made gracious [only] 
by misfortune, spoke thus to him with deference : 

309. " Tantrins or blades of grass, are they counted in battle ? Which is 
the task in which I should not be ready to help you ? " 

310. " But assuredly, when you have attained power, you will destroy ua. 
For kings forget the help given as soon as their object is achieved." 

[311-323. Yerses describing generally the proverbial ungratefulness of kings 
towards those who have helped them in distress.] 



a^fa/c is no longer known in Eajmir. The 
passages which mention the aAia/mfaZa, permit 
of the interpretation indicated in tiie gloss. 

From onr om passage, as well as v, 389 ; 
vL 287, it is evident that the ' superintendent 
of the Ak^apa^la' held an important post. 
In V 398, we read of a land-grant being 
executed in the Aksapatala by the recorder of 
official documents (pc^topaikjjSiyd). Of special 
mterest are the passages -vii 162, 1604, 1609, 
already discussed in note v. 249 They ehow 
the military police of the EkUigas attached 
to the Akfapatala office. It is now curious to 
note that the modem Baftar^ Niidmat 
which until the recent administrative changes 
represented in Ka^ir the 'Accountant- 
General's office' of modem Indian adminis- 
tration, had actually under its control the 
force called Faltm Naimat, to wldch that of 
the IkUns, u shown in note v. 249, closely 
corrnpouoi. 



If the meaning given by the gloss is correct, 
the five gar^ndsthdnas referred to in iv. 691 
may be supposed to have been subordinate 
sections of the Ak^apa^ala. From an mscrip- 
tion {Ejiigr. Ind., i. p. 73), Prof. Jolly, / c, q^uotes 
the title mahak^apatalddkikarar^dkkrtya 
given to a high official who issues a royal land- 
grant. The word akijapataUya occurs in a list 
of miscellaneous terms given in the Loka- 
prak&sa, i. 

Regarding the yrhakrtya office, see v, 
167. 

302. The luni-solar month Pauja of the 
Lauldka year 4011 began on the 14th 
November, a.d. 935. 

305. L °caikutiyah as emended in Ed. 

306. The position of Sridhakka is un- 
known. Regarding the significance otihakka, 
see V. 39. 

311-323. For translations of these verses, 
see B{)HILIN0K, Ind. Spruehe, passim. 
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324. "Therefore, if yon promise to look upon us at all times in kindness, ^'J^^^^^^g^g^J]'* 
I march before you with troops on the very morrow." 

325. On heating these ^vords, the king replied, with his lipa lit up by a Binile 
of embarrassment: "I shall protect you who have first come to my assistance, as 
my own self." 

326. Thereupon king and Damara placed their foot on a sheepskin sprinkled 
with blood, and mutually took an oath by sacred libation {koh) sword in hand. 

327. Then in the morning, Cahravarmnv, having collected a numberless host 
of fierce Damaras, set forth to reach the capital. 

328 Simnltaneouslv, on the ei<2:hth day of the bright half of Caitra, the cairavamani victory 

,1 • 1 Oil • I « L L-L • Tantrins 

Tantrin foot-soldiers marched out for battle with S'amharavardhana at their (^.d. 936). 
head. 

329. Gahamrman hastened to display his personal valour which he had 
[hitherto] hidden, while awaiting his time, and with which they had not reckoned. 

330. When the terrible fight had commenced outside Padmapura, he spurred 
on his steed and slew first S'amkaravardham. 

331. As soon as the leader had been killed there, the Tantrin army dispersed 
in a hundred directions, resembling a ship tossed about on the ocean by the fierce 
onslaught of a storm. 

332. The king, in hot pursuit, cut off their escape by the quickness of his 
horse and their" heads in rows by his sword. 

333. As Cakravarman rushed about in battle, the numerous fringes of his 
head-band {vira])atta) appeared like the bushy mane of a lion. 



326. By the equiralent expressions kosaih 
kr or kosam pa (' to drink the draught'), K. 
refers repeatedly to the oath taken by means of 
a sacred libation ; comp. vii. 8, 4-19, 747 ; viii. 
S091, 8006. Persons who have taken such an 
oath are spoken of as pitaJioia (i?. 568 ; v. 422 
vi. 22-5; vii. 492; viii. 280, 1656), orkckpithin 
(v, 423 ; vi. 211). This form of oath is well- 
known to sevetal of the Smrtis, where it 
figures under the name of koia as one of the 
nine Idnds of ordeal ; see Prof. Joi.i.T'8 Becht 
u. Situ, p. 145; Yajnavalkya, ii. 112 aq. ; 
i!drada, i. 326 aqq. ; Vtmn, ziv. A sacred 
image ia bathed m water, and the person to 
whom the oath is administered, is made to 
swallow a certain quantity of this consecrated 
water. If any (ilamity befall him or any 
near relative of nis within a certain subsequent 
period, it is taken as a proof of his guilt. 

The texts quoted by Prof. Jolly {I.e. n. 146), 
know of the kosa ordeal or oath hotli as a 
means of exculpation and as a procedure 
calculated to create confidence with reference 



to a subsequent transaction. K.'s references 
in the above quoted passages fuUy illustrate 
this second employ of the 'Koia.' We find it 
there taken either on occasions of a recon- 
ciliation between former enemies when a 
solemn assurance of mutual goodwill for the 
future is desired, or more frequently in con- 
nection with secret confederations and con- 
spiracies. In the latter case the KoSa is 
intended to secure mutual faithfulness, and 
to giiarantee secrecy among the confederates. 

TbB gloss of A] on our passage and vii. 4o9 
render kota rightly by iirya, 'sacred oath'; 
comp. also the gloss of iv. .jo8 {kjxitha). 

Our passage and viii. 3006 refer to another 
curious custom accompanying the ceremony 
of koiapim. By the words of the text, 
and the explanation given in the gloss of 
A„ we are led to assume that those who went 
through that ceremony had to place their 
legs crosswise on a sheepskin over which blood 
h^ been sprinkled. I am unable to trace 
such s custom elsewhere in India. 
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S'AABHmwHiNA 334. Wt at more Fneed besaidl? Five or six thousand Tantrins fell killed 

(A.D. 935.936). . XV fl iJ fv. ul 

in a snort time on the held oi battle. 

335. Gahavarman laid the Tantrins on the ground to rest, as it were, from 
the brunt of the battle in the shade of the vultures' wings. 

336. The valiant S'amharavardham adorned the bed of heroes (the battle- 
field), together with his dead followers of noble descent and good qualities. 

337. "Who did not envy the Tantrins, who found in close union their success 
and in close union their end ? 

338-340. The evil-lived Tantrins had prenously, iiks cruel snake-charmers, 
reduced princes deserving of respect, unapproachable, and of great descent, to 
helplessness, as if [they had been tamed] snakes. Making ever new demands, they 
had wantonly, for the sake of their living, exposed tl^em to shame in playful tricks. 
Gakravarman, who felt deep indignation at this contemptuous treatment, destroyed 
them in a moment, as [if he had been] a great snake, with the hot poison of his 
secret hatred. 

CiKJuvAMAN king 341-347. Then on the second day, while the brave S'amhhuvdrdhana collected 

a third time (a.i). , • i i 

936-937). the Tantrins, broken up as they were, Gakravarman, in the glory of his victory, 
entered the city surrounded with affection by the feudal chiefs, ministers, and 
Ekangas who had met him. His shouting troops, who marched on various routes, 
extended to the horizon. He rode in the midst of his horsemen on a noble steed, 
which seemed to dance. With his left, which held the reins, he raised his hehnet 
when it slid down. His earring's were illuminated by the rays proceeding from his 
sword, which reflected the sun, and which was held in the glistening grasp of his 
other sweating hand, He struck terror by his rigid face, where his brows were 
contracted in frowns, and which showed the pain caused to his neck by his high 
armour. With exclamations of disgust, he threatened the marauders who had looted 
the shops. He encouraged the frightened citizens by signs with his head 
and his eyes, and the ears he deafened by the din of his kettle-drums, which 
drowned the benedictory eiclamationB of the citizens. 

348. While he stepped on to the great throne elated with victory, BMlliata, 
brought up S'ambhmardhana from some place in fetters. 

349. This wretched man, to show his faithfulness, killed like a Candala 
before the king the prisoner, who, from fear of the stroke, had closed his 
eyes, 

350. From S'ambhnvardhana onwards, servants, in disregard of the 
sacred law, began treacherously to murder kings who ought to be esteemed like 
fathers. 

830. An alloaion to the bamboos (vaMk) and strings {gu)ta) of the Indian bedstead is intended, 
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351. King Gakravarfnau, after he had got his kingdom clear of enemies, 
became in time filled with, overbearing, and committed cruel and evil acts. 

352. Led away by the delight of ruminating over panegyrical descriptions of 
his valiant deeds, be fell ur-cier the power of parasites, bards, and other flatterers. 

353. Deceived in his mind by these praises, he thought himself a god, and 
thus committed acts wliich were devoid of judgment. 

354. At that time the king granted an audience in the outer [reception hall] 
to a famous Domba singer calleii Mliga, who had come from abroad. 

355. The doorkeepers seated in proper order the ministers and chiefs who 
had come, and made an open space before the king. 

356. The assembly was lit up by the glitter of lamps, and made resplendent 
by the white head-dresses, and thus resembled the couch formed by S'esa, which 
is illuminated by the jewels borne on his serpent-hoods. 

357. The cool evening winds, which sportively played in the garlauvls formed 
by the royal ladies' braids of hair, spread perfume. 

358. The rows of round windows were lit up by the faces, fragrant with 
spirits, of the gazelle-eyed [ladies] of the seraglio who were anxious to watch 
the musical performance. 

359. Then the Domba-singer stepped forward, followed by his band, which 
was resplendent with necklaces, golden bracelets on arms and hands, and other 
[ornaments]. 

360. His sweet-eyed daughters, Hamsi and Ndgalatd, made those assembled 
stretch their necks in curiosity, and keep [motionless] as if painted. 

[361-386. The Domba girls win the heart of the king by their singing and 
acting, which are described in conventional Kavya fashion. The enamoured king, 
encouraged by the sophisms of one of his favourites, pays no regard to the low 
caste of the singers, and takes Hamsi and Nagalatd into his seraglio. He falls 
whoUy into the snares of their arts of love.] 

S87. Eamsi was raised by the love-blind king to the rank of chief queen, 
and enjoyed among the king's wives the fanning with the Chowries. 

388. Those who partook of the food left over by her, had their seats in the 
court, not only of Cakravarman, but of other subsequent kings. 

389. Gunning subservience to the Dombas led to the rise of ministers, and 
secured important offices like the Aksapatala and others. 



ClSB.lTAUIAN iiag 

a third time 
(a.d. 936-937). 



Ra!u)(i, the Pombt, 
received it court. 



S70. L prltimdn vyS,ja° better thaa A 
pratmavjj&js!' , 

374. L virahak preferable to A vi- 
rahe. 

876. For the correct interpretation of thiB 



verse translated Ind, Spruche, 6005, oomp. gloss 
of A,. 
888. Comp. vi. 69. 

389. Begardmg the aktapatala, see note 
V. 801. 
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Oakbavarman king 390. Some S'vapaias (i.e. Domlas) did not tliemselves act as councillors, as 
(i.D.roe-MT). they were fools, hut others who were clever, managed the king's affairs as if they 
were ministers. 

Dombas in power. 391. Rohbers as ministers, a S'vapaka- woman as queen, S'vapakas as friends : 
What wonders were [left] for King Cakravarman [to achieve] ? 

392. Having hathed after menstruation, the S'vapiika ^voman made presents of 
her clothes bearing menstrual stains, and the ministers came to court with the 
proud ambition to dress themselves in such [clothes] . 

398. Those few, who, even at the risk of the king's did not eat at that 
time the food remnants of the S'vapakas, were equal to the drinkers of Soma. 

394. Surely gods of fierce might did not [tho.n] dwell in this land. 
Otherwise how could then a S'vapaka woman have entered their temples ? 

395. When she went, on the festival of Tiladvddaii, to visit the [temple of 
Visnu] Eanasvdmin, only the proud Damaras among the chiefs did not follow her. 

396. An order coming from the mouth of the Dombas, who were proud of their 
relationship vidth the king, was respected by everybody as a royal [order], 
which has to be obeyed. 

397-398. When the king had granted the village of Belu to Banya as tm 
Agrahaxa, and the recorder of official documents [patfopddhyaya) did not execute 
the document relating to the grant [ddnapattaka), then Banga proceeded to the 
Aksapatala [office] and thus addressed that [official] in anger : " You son of a 
slave, why do you not write: 'Rangassa Heh dinna' ('Helu to be granted to 
EangaO?" 

399. Thereupon he wrote with trembling, frightened by the frowns of JSoAja. 
What break of decency will not occur under a king of evil conduct ? 

400. When that [wicked] king inquired as to the expiation of the sin of 
having had intercourse with that outcast woman, his parasites made him perform 
ridiculous penances {prdyfUciUa). 

401. "As snow dissolves snow, so too one sin the other." Thus the parasites 
told that king of vile character. 

393. The eating of food remnants is Regarding the temple of Ranammin, see 
e^ner&lly prohibited by the Smftia ; comp. e.g. note lii. 464. 

Mam, iv. 211 ; V\^u, ii. 10. 397-398. The words quoted in the 

396. The tiladvndail is a festival cele- original represent the modem Kaimin 

brated on the 12th day of the darlc half of Ilangas Heh di/un. The use of the vernacular 

Mflgha, when sesamnm grams {tila) are to be instead of the oflficial Sanskrit is to charac- 

offered in sacrifice, etc The iVi^mjfa, 488 sq., terize tho boorishness of the Domba. We 

mentions the Tiladvddaii, and indicates the have in these words probably the earliest 

six-fold rites to be performed on that day with extant specimen of Ka^miri. 

sessmum; from these the festival derives its 401. K. had here perhaps the Kaimin 

popnlar name m Kadmir, taftUa ; comp. proverb in mind : nuv »in dm galin priM 

P.F., fotfifaddna, alao i^Kbn^pur. i. Ivii. ftmu,' fresh snow makes old inoir melt ; 

34 1^. pomp. viii. (66. 
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402. Wishing to remove the sin of intercourse vntla an impure person by 

intercourse with a pure one, he dishonoured the -wife of a Brahman, ^rho was (a.o. 93«-937). 
engaged in a monthly fast. 

403. At that time there were some Brahmans even more sinful than he, who 
took food in his palace and accepted Agraharas even from him. 

4M. Bad as he was, he founded the Cakranafha for the residence of Pasupata 
ascetics. It was half-built when he died, and was completed by his wife. 

405. Forgetting their former help, this royal lover of a S'vapaka woman 
treacherously killed guiltless Damaras who trusted in him. 

406. Some Damara robbers who had his confidence, kept near him in order to 
kill him by deceit, and waited for an opportunity to carry out their treason. 

407. Once they found him at night unarmed relieving himself in the privy 
which was near the bed-chamber of the S'vapaka woman. 

408. Then having found their opportunity, they let suddenly fall upon him, 
from all sides and quickly, an uninterrupted stream of numberless sharp weapons. 

409. When, his eyes yet dimmed by sleep, he was awakened by the strokes 
of the weapons, he raised terrible cries, just like a person who falls into a pond 
while asleep on the bank. 

410. Searching for a weapon, as he was unarmed, and streaming with torrents 
of blood, he ran and entered that bed-chamber, followed by his assailants. 

411. He found no weapon, and following him, they killed him in the embrace 
of the crying S'vapaki, while his body rested on her swelling breasts. 

412. Freely urged on by the king's own wives, they crushed his knees with 
a large stone as he lay dying. 

413. He who had been exploited by the S'vapakas, was killed by robbers in 
a privy like a dog, on the eighth day of the bright half of Jyaistha in the year 
[of the Laukika era four thousand] thirteen (a.d. 937). 

414. Then the wicked son of Pdrtha, called Unmattivanti, was inaugurated UNMxnivAXT 
by 8'arvata and other foolish ministers. 93/.93J). 

415. After the wicked lover of the S'vapaki had been slain at night by the 
robbers, one who was worse than wicked became king through the sinfulness of 
the subjects. 

416. With difficulty I get my song to proceed, since from fear of touching 
the evil of this king's story it keeps back like a frightened mare. 

417. This evil ruler, resembling a demon, was to couBume his paternal family, 
just as the kind of fire called Aurva [consumes] the water. 

The v.l. recorded in the gloss of Aj, which 404. No further mention is made of this 
makes the kms violate one of his father's Mafha. 

wives, is evidenUy a needless conjecture. 417. The submaiine fin is meant. 
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UHMiTriviNTi 418. Hi8 chief ministers were those who could make music with their Doses 

(i D 937 939") ' 

' '. 1 shoulders, etc., and who would bang their skulls with knocks and blows. 

419. In the character of strolling singers those very ministers amused liim 
without shame, who were destined to become rulers in the course of time. 
Riw of Partagupia. 420. But dearer than all was to him Parvagupta. who danced in the royal 
assembly with his loin-cloth taken off. 

421. Parvagupia had ever since the Tantrin troubles seen kings who were 
like worms, and was always bent on securing the throne. 

422. Then in secret desire of the throne he closed friendship with the five 
chief ministers, Bhihhata and the others, [aU] taking an oath by sacred Hbation 
{pitahosa). 

423. Bhihhata, 8'arvaia, Ohoja, Kumuda, and Amrtdkara, took the oath by 
sacred libation, and entered a league with Parvagupta. 

424. In the house of the Damara Samgrdma there lived Ralcka, a Brahman of 
well-known valour, who had found the goddess S'ri in the water of the Gavdksd 
lake. 

425. The king noticed his courage in a battle while he was a mere foot-soldier, 
and raised this [man], who had a big body and great belly, to the position of prime 
minister {mukhyamantritd). 

426. He raised [an image of] the goddess S'ri just [in the form] as she had 
appeared to him in the lake, under the appellation of Eakkajayddevi. 

427. The king destroyed his own family at the instigation of the cunning 
Parvagv/pta, who wished to seize the kingdom when it had been cleared of rivals. 

PartJo murdered, 428. Pdrtha, whom he had despoiled of all property, lived together with his 
wives in the illustrious Jayeniravihdra, where the S'ramanas gave him food. 

429. S'ankaravarman and his other brothers, who were yet children and lived 
there, he kept confined, and caused them to die of hunger. 



418. In the Ed. the words fiom tdkkara" 
to 'tkaTtda' had erroneouelj been shown as 
proper names. The correot interpretation has 
already been indicated by the P.W.,- see 
BS.VT. tokkara, famkara. minda stands in 
Ka^iniri MSS, re^srlyfor tkaJidha, ' shoulder.' 
The P. JT. GOmhmw fflira7}atkania, and gives 
for it the conjectural meaning of ' blowing the 
nose, grunting.' Whichever mterpretation is 
adopted, it is clear that various clowns'-tricks 
are referred to ; comp. viii. 96 sqq., 1614, 

434. I am unable to make any suitable 
sense with the readmg of tiie text °jalo 
'toffalad, and have translated according to a 
eonjectnial emendation 'jalo 'valagad. For 
ava-^lag, 'to reside, to iive,' see vii. 1232, 



where the same clerical error as supposed here 
is found in one MS. {avagalan instead of 
avalagan) ; see also N.P.W., s.v. ava-Jlap. 

The position of the Oavakfd lake (mtu) is 
uncertftin. The Nilamata, 1033, mentions 
in a list of Tirthas a goddess Gaeik^, but 
gives no indication as to the position of her 
IHrtha. This goddess may possibly have been 
worshipped m the lake referred to in our 
passage. 

Regarding the miraculous appearance of » 
goddess in the water of a sacred lake, comp. 
i, Sa (Sarasvati at Bheiayiri^- 

426. For muklyamantritd, compare note 
vi. 199. 

428. For the Jayendravihdra, see iii. 356. 
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430. He was anxioGs to kill his father. Upon those ministers ivho gave their V""*"*^*"' 
consent, he bestowed head-dresses, but the others he put in tetters. 

431. Ou a certain niglit, ministers, chiefs, Tantrius, officials and troops, 
obeying his orders, suiTOunded Partha. 

432-434. Eumuda and other favourites of the king struck down his wife, 
who, in faded and ragged garments, barred the door, while her crying children 
clung to her like young calves [to their mother-cows]. They dragged him from the 
house and pulled him along by his liair, while the stones of the ground scratched 
his body, just as a dead <.ix [is dragged] from the cattle-pen. Like Caudalas they 
killed Mm unarmed as he was, emaciated by hunger and parched up, crying and 
naked. 

435. When the king heard that his father had been killed, he came in the 
morning full of curiosity, together with his confidants, and looked at him in 
delight. 

436. The king's ofEcers extolled before him their own prowess, [each] saying : 
" Here at this Limb I have struck him." 

437. Parvagwpia had at that time been admitted again by the king, after 
having been in disfavour. In order to gratify him, he urged on his son, named 
Demgwpta. 

438. The latter thereupon struck his dagger into the body of the dead 
Partha. Amused thereby, the king struck up a long-continued laugh. 

439. The land which at the death of Cakmvarman had been plundered by the 
Damaras, was punished even more severely by the employ of wicked Kayasthas. 

440. Instigated by wretched companions, he exercised himself in the use of 
arms by hitting naked women in the hollow between their breasts with thrown 
daggers. 

441. He had the womb of pregnant women cut open in order to see the child, 
and also cut off limbs of labourers to test their power of endurance. 

442. From an obstinate desire for gifts, or from fear of a terrible death, there 
were [found] Brahmans who accepted Agrahilras even from this, the most degraded 
of kings. 

443. Then the king became aflSicted with a consumptive disease which was a 
fit [punishment] for his cruel sins, and suffered immeasurable pains. 

444. Not only his subjects were delighted by these sufferings of his, but also 
the fourteen queens of his own seraglio. 

•W5-448. The parricide miscreant king, when his descent to hell was near, placed 



447. The term iamjwiBa or iflWBffno, which designationB of frequent occurrenoe in the 
in contained in kampanidl^ti and in similar foUowing namtive, has hitherto by all inter- 
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UNMATTiVANn 

(i.D. 937-939J. 



S'Dbatabuak n. 
(A.D. 939). 



Eamalamrdlutiia's 
rising. 



on the throne a yonng child called S'wravarman, whom the servant-girls of his 
setftglio haid pioeuxed from somewhere and falsely declared to be the king's son, 
and entrusted him to the chiefs, councilloTS, Ekangas and Tantrins, He was in 
terror of Kamalavardha/na, the eommander-in- chief (JcarajiandiKipati), who stood 
in Ma4avardjya, [and had shown himself] capable of uprooting the Damaras, as 
he had made him his enemy. Then he died through the subjects' merits 
in the month Asadha of the year [of the Laukilca era four thousand] fifteen 
(A..L. 939). 

449. The child-king, the son of the parricide, proceeded on the seventh day 
of the bright half of Asadha to visit the [temple of the] sun-god [called] 
layasvamin. 

450. The youthful king's glory shone forth like a young maid, her charming 
braids of hair being [represented by] swords, and her [bright] laugh [by the 
dazzling] umbrella and Chowries. 

451. In the meantime, Kamalavardhana, informed by the report of the spies 



preters, from Wilson (History, p. 73) to Dutt, 
been taken as the name of a territory in or 
near Kaimir. The synonym expresaions, 
hmnpanidhvpati, kampanddkipa, kampanddMki, 
kampanapnti, kampaneia, have accordingly 
been interpreted as referring to the governor 
or feudal lord of this supposed territory, 
Tboter, llidjat.,m. p. .569, proposed to iden- 
tify ' Kampana ' with the Ki-pin of the Chinese, 
or the valley of the K&bul river. Lassen, Ivd. 
Alt., iii. p. 1049, connected the name -with 
the river Kampana mentioned in the Maha- 
bhaiata, and looked for ' Kampan^' somewhere 
' m eastern Kflbuliat&n.' No mention of this 
supposed territory has been found outside the 
Chronicle, nor has any evidence ever been 
adduced as to the term kampana in the Rajat, 
being really used as a local name. 

An examination of all passages furnishes 
convincing proof that kampana and its 
equivalent kampana is a term for ' army,' and 
that by kampanidhipati, kampanS^i, etc., is 
meant the king's commander-m-chief or 
general. The passages in which the simple 
kamfana (masc. or neat.) occurs, indicate tor 
it either directly the meaning ' army,' as, e.g. 
vii. 86£, 1819: viii, 676, or mention it as an 
important official charge side by nde with 
the dvSra (see note v. 214), the rdjastham, and 
other great offices; comp. e.g. vi. 269: vii. 
887; vni. 180, 1046, 1624,1982. 

Among the passages in which the kampani- 
(Mmifi. kanpmeia, etc., is referred to, vii. 
13^-66 is, perhaps, the most instructive. 
When King Harya ia hard pressed by the 
pretender Uteala and his relatives, no minister 



ventures to take charge of the 'kampana.' 
At last Candraraja accepts it, and leads the 
king's troops against the enemy. He is then 
directly spoken of as senapati, and compared 
to Draiuii, who tflok the leadership of the 
Kauravas in their final struggle. The leader 
of the rebel force whom Cdndrarlja defeats, 
is referred to as uipak^a kampaneia, 'the 
enem/s general.' 

In viii. 1676 we read of the king reinforc- 
ing the kampanesa's camp hy fresh troops. 
In viii. 688 a precipice {svabhra), which has 
caused the death of a rebel leader, is jestingly 
spoken of as the victorious ' general (kampa- 
rusa) Svabhiv.' In the great mass of the 
passages the Kampanadhipati, etc,, figures as, 
what his title really indicateis, the leader of 
the royal troops in expeditions, fights, sieges, 
etc.; comp. e.g. vii. 221,267, .379 ; viii. .lOg, 
.599, 627, 652, 669, 698, 1039, 1610, 1580, 1674, 
1840, 2029, 2190, 2205, etc. For other refer- 
ences, see the Index. 

In the Lokaprakfiia, iv. (commencement), 
the kampanapnti is mentioned m a list of the 
great state-officers between the itarapati (i.e. 
'the lord of the Gate,' see note v. 214) and the 
aivapati, 'the general of horse.' The text 
18 corrupt, but seems to describe the 
kampandpati as: prajdndm paramafy kampo 
mhakampaih nivdrayet. 

It is curious that the term kampana has 
not yet been found in any of the published 
Kofias. 

449. This shrine is probably identical 
with that of the Jayaivdmin image referred 
to in iii. 860 (aee note). 
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who had come in haste, reached the vicimty of the city, accompanied by feudal 
chiefs. 

452. As he entered the city tired, together with his troops, he was stopped by 
EkangaSj Tantrins, feudal chiefs, and .... horaemen. 

453. He went forth tired oat by the fights [he had had] on the march ;vith 
the opposing Damaras. Yet he overcame the enemy's forces, as he was 
strengthened by valour. 

454. After having ■with a few horsemen put to flight a thousand cavalry, he 
rapidly entered the royal palaoe without meeting opposition. 

455. When the troops heard of his victory, they fled and deserted the 
child-king, who, left alone, was taken away by his mother. 

456. Confused by acts done in a previous existence, or led astray by bad 
advisers, Kamalavwrdhana foolishly did not ascend the throne. 

45?. Not being versed in politics, he went that day to his own residence, and 
on the following collected all the Brahmans, and canvassed them in his desire for 
the royal power. 

458. "Make a countryman of yours, strong and full-grown, king." Thus 
[he told them, and] in his simplicity thought that they would make him king on 
account of his ability. 

459-4«0. Who is more to be pitied than he, who, having found a coy young 
woman alone in a solitary place and intoxicated, does not enjoy her owing to 
timorousness, but solicits her favours the neit day through a messenger, — or than 
he, who, having gained the power by force, lets it slide from his hands that moment, 
and strives for it on the next day through diplomacy? 

461. When TJtpala's dynasty then had come to an end, the Brahmans, dressed 
in coarse woollen cloaks, assembled in the Gokula, resembling bulls without horns. 

462. Long lasted the discussion as to the disposal of the crown, while those 
[Brahmans] whose beards wtre scorched by smoke, wished to raise this man or 
that to the throne. 



462. I have left the word syalahdraka un- 
translated, as I do not know its meaning. It 
is possibly a local name. 

461. A specific sacred building seems to 
be meant here, perhaps the same Ookula the 
construction of which is mentioned v. 23. 
In viii. 900, the Gokula is referred to as the 
locality where Brahmans assemble to perform 
a prayopavefa. The literal meaning of ^e 
name (cattle-pen^ suggests the simile. 

462. K., in nis not very complimentary 
but life-like description of the assembled 
Brahmans, refers here evidently to the burn- 
marks left by the Mnj/'r, or brazier, which has 



been in general use in Eaimir since early 
times. The K&ng'r, with its hot embers, is 
slipped under the voluminous Kasmiri gown 
and worn on the breast; it scarcely ever 
leaves the poorer classes during winter. The 
people sleep with it, and in a sitting posture 
invariably bend their head over the glowing 
coals. Thus few of the people escape with- 
out bum-marks; comp. Liwrbnoe, Valley, 
250. Regarding the mention of tJie 
&ng*r {hasantika) in Snkanihae. iii. 29, see 
Dr. HuLizsoB, iTid Ant, xv. ^. 67. Its K£. 
name is in all probability derived fiom Skr. 
katfli&ngdnka. 
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intemgmnn after 463. While they disputed with each other, nobody received the water of 
^"^i|!m9).^'' inauguration. Only their own beards [were wetted] by the spittings they ejected 
in their rough talk. 

464. When the simple-minded Kamalavardhana came to recall himself to the 
memory of [these] Brahmans searching for a person fit for the thronej they drove 
him away throwing bricks [at him], 

465-466. While the Brahmans in this fashiou passed five or six days, 
there assembled an immense host of Purohitas of sacred places {pdri^adijri\ 
causing a mighty din by their drums, cymbals and other musical instruments, 
raising glittering flags, ensigns and umbrellas, and canying seats on load-animals. 

467. Kamalavardhana felt pained when he saw the regal power in the hands 
of others, just as [if he saw] his own mfe turned into a courtesan. 

468. Then the wife of the parricide [king] sent ofBcials to those engaged in 
voluntary starvation {p-ityopaveh), to beg the throne [from them] for her supposi- 
titious son. 

yahikan diown ts 469-475. In the village of Piidcakapura, a householder, Viradeva by name, had 
a son called Kdnadeva. This son, being distinguished by good qualities, such as the 
pious performance of ablutions, etc., and having acquired a knowledge of the Aksaras, 
became a boys' teacher in the house of Meruvardhana, and in course of lime 
treasurer [ganjadhiMrin). Then his son Prahhdka/radeva obtained gradually the 
position of treasurer under King S'amkaravarman ; he was also the secret paramour 
of Sugandhd. His son, the learned 7a§aslcara, whether on account of the enmity 
between LaksmI (Fortune) and Sarasvati (Learning), or through the calamities 
of the country, became wretchedly poor, and went abroad, together with a friend 
called Thalgunaka. Cheered by auspicious dreams and the benedictions of the 
Pifhadeiii, he (Yaiaskara) had at that time returned to his native land full of 
ambition. On account of his eloquence, the envoys sent by the parricide's wife 
took him up on their way, as they went to talk ovet the Brahmans, and thus he 
came before the latter. 



468. I read with. A, rikfabhafai^a^ and 
emend tvakurcd itMvanatJi for tvakurcoffhi". 

46S-466. Regarding the pdrijadyat and 
their corporation!, see note ii. 133. 

They appear on the icene, as t. 468 shows, 
in orderhy a solemn fast to force the Brahman 
aisemblr to come to a decision regarding the 
future king. The pirifodyat seem often to 
have adopted this proceaure, and thus to 
have played on important part in political 
complicatioiu ; comp. viiL 700 and viii. 
90O sqq. In the latter interoiting pauage 
they ue represented as bringing the sacred 



images and paraphernalia of their shrines 
along with them to the city when proceeding 
en masse to their fast. 

469-475. Regarding Meruvardhana ana 
Fi abhdkaradeva, see above v. 267 and v. 230,resp. 

By Pithadevi is meant probably, as the 
P. W., s.T. piiha, suggests, a form of Durgl 
worshipped at one of the pithasthSnat. These 
are 'tiie fifty-one places where, according 
to the Tantras, the limbs of Sati fell, when 
scattered by her husband S'iva after she had 
put an ena to her existence at Dak^as 
sacrifice ' ( Vifiju Pur., iv. p. 261). 



V. 483.] FIFTH BOOK' 

4,76 When the Brahmans saw him by the will of fate they became of one interregnum after 
accord, and raised the loud cry : " Let him indeed be king. (i d, 939). 

477. Then the Brahmans came quickly to YakisJiam, who had full strength to 
maintain the earth, and sprinkled water over him, just as the clouds [send down 
rain] on a mountain. 

478. A forest of bamboos is buraed do^oi by the fire which theii \-iolent 
friction has produced, and a suddeii burst of rain carries off their roots. What does 
the Creator not contrive in order that he may bring a tree which has come from 
somewhere [else] after having been uprooted by the vehemence of a storm, to full 
growth in the gorge of a great mountaiu ? 

479-480. If the son of Fdrtha had not at the instigation of his servants 
exterminated Ms own family, and if Kcmalavardhana had not ousted his child, 
then how could Ya§askaradevci, who was not of high descent, and had wandered 
over the earth as a pauper, have attained the royal dignity ? 

481. The route of the king was lined with the eyes of women — clusters of lotus 
—who wished to see him, [that prince] of blessed rule, who had just been seen by 
the people walking afoot, without attendants and alike in appearance to everybody. 

482. King Yasashara, on his way to the royal palace, turned with subdued 
pride the comers of his eyes steadily away, as soon as he caught the sound of the 
words which the gazelle-eyed ladies of the city wished to speak in the midst of 
their blessings. [Hence] the wise knew that he was resolved to protect his 
subjects. 

483. The moon of the earth (the king) entered the royal palace, which 
resounded with the blessings and auspicious shouts of the women, while his 
glittering umbrella, which shone with a light equalling that of the sun, seemed to 
draw [around his head] the splendour of an drdtrika [illumination] performed with a 
silver vessel. 



Thus ends the Fifth Taraiiga of the Bajatarangim, composed by KaJhana, the son 
o{ the great Ea^mirian minister, the illustrious Lord Canpaka. 

478. Kings and mountains are alike spirit-distiller, one taken from the high road, 

called kfmadMra, ' supporters of the earth.' a woman, and a minister." 

483. Arutrika is the name of a ceremony The number of years given in the Colophon 

in which burning lights, placed in earthen for the total of reigns agrees with the dates 

lamps, are swuag around the head of a sacred shown for the accession of Avontivarman and 

image. A similar rite is still porformod in YaSaskara. The number of mouths cannot be 

KaSmir and the Panjab on raarriaffes, the verified, as the eract date of Avantivuman's 

lamps being swung around the bridegroom, accession is not indicated. The ' descendants 

Compare also vii. 925. of the spirit-distiller' are the rulers from 

Colophon. The MSS. have here the follow- Utpalavarman'e race, the ' one from the high 

mg verse: "In eiehty-three years and four road '&fli*«(a (v. 242), the' woman '%aniW, 

months there ruled eight descendants of the and the ' minister' Sanhhumdhana. 



SIXTH BOOK. 



1. May Aparna (i.e. Parvati, ' she who in her fast jiid not eat even a leaf ' ) 
protect us- she who hears from the mouth of the wives of tba i^ods her own praises, 
cheeifol to the ear, in the following fashion : " It is not the ' ^lenoth of austerities 
performed by living only on leaves or air [which secvir;-:; union with S'iva]. 
Look, on this account these two, the bull and the siiakfi, -^hch live only on the 
above, are yet now put outside [S'iva's body]. Only thjcoagh his love you have 
occupied this one-half of the [body of the] lord of the universe." 
Tasabuu 2. When he (Tasaskara) then passed the outside enclosure, he commanded 

i D 939-948) 

the doorkeepers to hold aloof the Brahmans, as he desired to be unapproachable. 

3. But when the doorkeepers were searing them away, he spoke to them 
thus with folded hands: "You have given me the throne, and you are to be 
worshipped by me alike to the gods." 

4. " As you will become fall of anogance from pride at having been the 
bestowers of the royal dignity, you are not to come into my presence except at the 
time of business." 

5. "When all the people heard this, they knew that he was unapproachable, 
and forgot that finuliarity which arose from having dwelt together with him. 

6. Through the power of his intellect he restored the ordinances of former 
kings which had fallen into abeyance, just as a great poet [restores] the methods 
of earlier poets. 

7. The land became so free &om robbery, that at night the doors were left 
open in the bazaars, and the roads were secure for travellers. 

8. As he exercised careful supervision, the functionaries, who had plundered 
everything, found no other occupation but to look after the cultivation, 

9. The villagers, being wholly absorbed by agriculture, never saw the royal 
residence. The Brahmans, devoted [solely] to their studies, did not carry arms. 

10. The Brahman Gurus did not drink spirits while singing their chants. 
The ascetics did not get children, wives and crops. 

1. The introductory verse is iddrewed to 10. By the term guru K. probably meaM 

Ptrrati in her imion with S'iva Aidbanln- here and in the next rerse the persons offi- 

iim. The snake is supposed to live on air. ciating as priests in the Tantric ntual ; comp. 

S'lva carriea • make lound his neck and ridee vii. ^8, 623. For Bhikf ua with families, 

on the hnlL oomp. note iiL 12 and vi. 185. 
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11. Ignorant Gurus did not perform Matsyapupa sacrifices, and did not fay 
texts of their own composition revise traditional doctrines. 

12. There were not tieen house-wives figuring as divinities at the Guru- 
consecration (gwtidiksd), and by shakes of their heads detracting from the 
distinguished character of their husbands. 

13. Astrologer, doctor, councillor, teacher, minister, Purohita, ambassador, 
judge, clerk— none of them was then without learning. 

14. The oflScers watcliing cases of voluntary starvation (prayopaveSddhihta), 
reported a certain peraon engaged in Prayopavesa. When the king had him 
brought before himself, he spoke : 

15. "I was once a wealthy citiaen here. In the course of time I became a 
pauper, through the will of fate." 

16. "When my indebtedness had become great, and I was pressed by the 
creditors, I resolved to throw off my debts and to travel about abroad." 

17. "Thereupon, I disposed of all I owed to clear my debts, and sold my 
own mansion to a rich merchant." 

18. "From the sale of this great building I excepted only a weU fitted with 
stairs, having in view the maintenance of my wife." 

19. "1 thought that she would live by the rent given by the gardeners, who 
at summer-time place flowers, betel-leaves, etc., in that very cool well." 

20. " After wandering about for twenty years, I have come back from abroad 
to this my native land with a small fortune." 

21. " Searching for my wife, I saw that good woman with a wan body living 
as a servant in other [people's] houses." 

22. " When I asked her, distressed, why she had, though provided with a 
sustenance, taken to such a life, she told her story." 

23. " ' When, after your departure abroad, I went to the well, that merchant 
drove me away, beating me vdth cudgels.' " 



Tasibzuu 
(a.d. 939-948J. 



Story of zsarcbut. 



11. The Matsyapupayaga is a complicated 
Eacrifice occuiring in tae Tantric ritual and 
still known in Ka^mir, It is mentioned in 
connection with Tantric S'r&ddhas in the v, 
chapter of my MS, of the Mjixtattnam- 
timraiyi. Fish and cakes (apiipa) are offered 
at it. 

It appears as if K. wished to allude here 
indirectly to some ritualistic controversy of his 
own time. It is still a practice, not unknown 
toKaimirian ' Blch'batts ' of the present time, 
to support erroneous views on points of tihe 
ritual, whether Vedic or Tantric, by newly 
concocted Paddhatis, etc. 

}2, The gurud\h(& ia a Tantric rite by 



initiated aa a 



which the pupil UWiak 
guru or teacher. This Dik^a is described, e g. 
at the commencement of Bfif^vlnandas 
Paidhatiratnamild, Jammu MSS. No. 6298. 
The tradition of Kaimirian Par^dits knows of 
cases, aa alluded to by K., in which women 
have assumed the position of Tantric Quius. 
At the gurudikfi and other Tantric cere- 
monies, the Guiu and his spiritual predecessors 
are worshipped by the sacrificers under their 

§ roper names coupled with those of certain 
eities. K.'s sally is directed against women 
who, having assumed the dignity of Gurus, 
presume to criticiie their auBDaqds' con- 
duct. 
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YiiistiRA 04 «i < Then tow could I otherwise maintain myself? ' After saying this, she 

■ ■ L stopped. Hearing this, I fell into the depths of grief and anger." 

25. "I then hegan a Prayopavesa, hut somehow the different judges decided 
against me, giving on each occasion judgment in favour of tlie defendant." 

26. " In my simplicity I do not know the law, hut my life I stake for this : 
I have not sold the well with the stairs." 

27. " Deprived of my property, I die for certain here at your door. Decide 
the matter in person, if otherwise you have fear of committing a sin." 

28. The king, on being thus addressed hy him, proceeded to hold court 
himself, and after assemhling all the judges, inquired iuto the real facts. 

29. The judges spoke to him : " This man has been repeatedly dismissed 
[with his claim] after due consideration. Full of deceit, he does not respect the 
law, and should he punished as a forger of a written document." 

30. Thereupon the king read himseK the words as they stood in the deed of 
sale : " The house is sold together with the well [fitted] with stairs." 

31. While the councillors cried : " From this it is clear," an inner Yoice of 
the king, as it were, declared that the claimant was in the right. 

32. After apparently reflecting for a moment, the king Averted for a long 
time the assembled councillors hy other very curious stories. 

33. In the course of the conversation he took from all their jewels to look at, 
and with a laugh drew the ring from the defendant's hand. 

34. After with a smile asking all to stay thus only for a moment, he retired 
[into another apartment] under the pretence of cleaning his feet. 

35. From there he despatched an attendant with an oral message to the 
merchant's house, handing him the ring, so that he might be recognized. 

36. Showing the ring, this attendant asked the merchant's a.GC0untant for the 
account-hook of the year in which the deed had been executed. 

37. When the accountant was told that the merchant required that [book] 
that day in court, he gave it, keeping the ring. 

38. In this [book] the king read among the items of expenditure [an entry of] 
ten hundred Dinnaras which had been given to the o£5cial recorder {adhikara' 
nalekhaka). 

34. For padak^alana'* we ought to read draws up the deed. This function waa dis- 
perhaps eaytt^atana". charged in Kaimir towns until a few jevs 

88. The worda by which the glosa of A, ago by specially appointed but unpaid 
renders gatiaiupattnki, 'account-Mok,' corre- officials, who actually bore the designation 
gpond to the modem Eiyonat-Mtarand Hindi- Saraf, as indicated in the gloas. In recent 
Panj&bi bahi, which haye the same meaning. times the Sar&f could claim from the seller a 

88. The gloss of A, explaina correctly l^e imaJl fee for his trouble. 
aihikaraiiawdvika as the ofBdal in whoae The gloss of Aj rightly renders iimirah by 
presence the tale of a piece of land is con- the Ki. dyar. Regarding the value of 'the 
dnded, and who, after measnring the land, ten haqdreden,' see Note H, a. 
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39. From the fact that a high fee had been paid to that person, who was '^^^^^^i, 

entitled only to a small sum, the king knew for certain that the merchant had got 

him to write a sa for a ra. 

40. He then showed this in the assembly, questioned the recorder whom 
he had brought up under a promise of impunity, and convinced the councillors. 

41. At the request of the councillors, the king granted to the claimant the 
house of the merchant, together with his property, and exiled the defendant from 
the land. 

42. One evening when the lung had done his daily business, and was wishing story of Brahmin, 
to take his food, the doorkeeper, afraid on account of his untimely announce- 
ment, reported [as follows] : 

43. "A Brahman stands outside [and threatens] to commit suicide unless he 
can see [you], though I have told him that your Majesty has done with business 
for to-day, and that there is time to-morrow for his communication." 

44. The king stopped the cook and gave the order for the admission of 
the Brahman, who entered, and on being questioned, spoke in great distress: 

45. " After having wandered about abroad, I have returned to my country on 
hearing of its good government, and have brought with me a hundred gold coins 
{smarnnri'paka) I had earned." 

46. " Proceeding in comfort on the roads, which under your rule have become 
free from robbers, I stopped yesterday evening, when tired, at Lavanotsa." 

4i1. "Fatigued from having done a long march, I slept there during 
the night without apprehension at the foot of a tree standing in a roadside 
garden." 

48, " When I got up, that sum, which was tied up in a knot of my garmentj 
fell into a well close by, which on account of the thicket I had not noticed." 

49. " Having thus lost everjrthing, I was lamenting for a long time, and was 
about to throw myself into that deep well, [but] the people prevented me." 

60. " Thereupon, some person ready for the daring enterprise, spoke thus to 
me : ' What will you give me, if I get you the money ? ' " 

61. " To him I said : ' I in my helplessness, what power have I got over 
that property ? Whatever seems right to you, let that be given to me from it.' " 

52. " He then descended, and when he had got up again, he gave me two 
of the coins and openly kept for himself ninety-eight." 

39. The words of the deed, as quoted in 46. See regaiding Lamiotta, note i. 

VI. 30, are supposed to have been : sopanaku- 329. 

patahita'k wiritarit grham,. The document 61. The words in the text are ambiguous, 

ought to have had roAiteih instead of tahita'k, and permit also the interpretation : ' What- 

vnth the meaning : " The house is sold vnthmd ever seems right to me, let that be riven from 

" it to you.' Comp. vi. 66 sq. 
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YiiABixai 63. " "When I remonstrated against this arrangement, the people scornfuUy 

i.D . 939-94 8). saying ; ' Under King Tasaslcara transactions depend upon the letter 

[of the contract]. ' " 

54. " I have lost my earnings through the fraudulent abuse of a polite 
expression straightforwardly employed [by me], and I die now at your door who 
has introduced such injustice." 

55. When the Idng asked him ahout the character and name of that man, 
he replied that he knew him only by his face- 

56. The king promised him that he would next morning help him to what 
he desired to obtain, and thus with difficulty induced him to partake of food by 
his side. 

57. On the next day the Brahman pointed out to the king that man 
standing among the inhabitants of Lavanotsa, who had been summoned by 
messengers. 

58. When he was questioned by the king he related everything exactly as 
the Brahman had stated it, and pointed out that his conduct was based upon the 
words [used by the Brahman]. 

59. Those who could see no difference between the actual facts and the 
observance of the given word, looked down on the ground with their minds 
wavering in doubt. 

60. Then the king, seated in court, adjudged ninety-eight coins to that 
Brahman, and two to the other. 

61. And to those who raised questions, he spoke ; " Difficult to perceive is 
the course of mighty Justice (dharma) when it hurries to strike down Injustice 
aa it raises its head." 

62-63. "As the sunlight, when it passes in the evening into the fire and 
into the watery orb of the moon, endows with its own brilliancy the lamps and 
the moonlight, and setting up these strikes down the rising darkness, thus Justice, 
which follows the same course, drives off Injustice." 

64. " Justice invisibly keeps ever close to Injustice, and seizes it immediately, 
as file [is ever present in and at once seizes] fuel." 

65. " Instead of saying ; ' Whatever you give, let that be given,' he let fall 
the words : * Whatever seems right, etc.' " 

66. "To this greedy Brahman ninety- eight coins appeared the right sum. 
Tliis he (the villager of Lavanotsa) did not give him, but gave him the two coins, 
which were not [what he] desired." 

67. DiBtinguishing between right and vrrong vrith acuteness in this and 
Bimilor [cases], the king, ever bent on exercising supervision, made [as it were] the 
Erta Tuga come back again. 
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68. While he thus guided Ms people, he became [himself] an object of 
ridicule, on account of his own imprudent conduct, and thus resembled a physician 
who presoribes wholesome food for another, but himself eats what is bad. 

69. Though he was careful to perform his purificatioBS with earth and water, 
like a [Brahman] versed in Yedic lore, yet he did not dismiss from his side the 
attendants who had eaten the food-remnants of the Dombas. 

70. He amassed riches through four city prefects {nagarsihikrta), who 
helped themselves in tarn to money, and were hanging about each other's 
back. 

71. Though this prince had deposited his sword at the base of the illustrious 
[Linga of S'iva] Eanp,kara, and though he honoured his given word, yet the 
foot-soldiers found their end through him. 

72. When hie eldest brother died, he exhibited such long-continued joy that 
men of sense imagined that he had given him a poison of his own invention. 

73. When a Velavitta who had been raised to the rank of a provincial 
governor {mayiduMa) intrigued with the queens, the king connived at it. 

74. k courtesan, Lalld by name, whom he had raised from love to the 
foremost place among the ladies of his seraglio, got him entirely under her control. 

75. The Creator has, as it were, because there is no room in the heart of 
women for good conduct [suvrtta), put outside them their well-rounded (sMvrMa) 
breasts. 

76-77. The Creator has made women who are pure in their outward 
[appearance], women, because he knew that their conduct was the same whether 
they attached themselves to the highest or the lowest. Thus it came that the 
beautiful-eyed Lalld, though treated by the king with affection, yet had meetings 
at night with a Candala watchman. 



69. See above, V. 368. 

70. In the succeeding reigns only one pre- 
fect of the City, i.e of S'rinagar (naffarddhikfta, 
nayarSdhipa, etc.), seems to be mentioned; 
comp. vi. 296, vii. 108, 680,1642; viii. 256, 
632, 814, 838, 1459, etc. K. represents 
Yftkakara as appointing four prefects in 
order to increase his revenue by the contribu- 
tions they have to offer in competition. The 
officials have, of course, to recoup themselves 
by increased exactions from the citizens. For 
a curious account of the fines, etc., a city 
prefect could levy, and his powers generally, 
comp. viii. 3334 sqo. The policy of sub- 
dividing charges for tne sake ot fiscal advan- 
tages, has continued in Kainur until quite 
recently; comp. Mr. Lawrence's description 
of the 'old 'revenue administration, VaUfy, 
p. 4^1. 



71. K. seems to allude here to some 
violent measure by which Ta^askara rid him- 
self of the troublesome Tantnns, the authors 
of so many revolutions in the preceding reigns. 
The solemn deposition of the swor d bel fore 
some sacred image is referred to again, vi. 98, 
206 sq. It seems to have been a symbolic act 
indicating renunciation of irorldly aspirations ; 
comp. also vi. 100. 

For the shrine of S'iva Sa^^ra, see iii. 
4>53. For satymhkara as an adjective, comp. 
vii. o61; viii. 2291. 

73. The meaning of the term vtldvitta is 
uncertain, uomp, v. 226. 

Marfdaleia (nuiTtdalehara, man^aleSitfj'as 
the designation of the governor of a province 
is often used in the last two Books, e.g. of the 
governor of Lohara, vii. 996 ; viii. 1228, 1814, 
S029. For other references, see Index. 
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TAiisKABA 78, There must have been some charm in the Caiulnla youth, which caused 
gygQ ^ queen to fall in love with him, and to become subjpxt to his power. 

79. Perhaps she was descended from a Candala family, or he possessed of the 
art of enchantment. How could otherwise such an incredihlo union oome about? 

80. As to the manner in which he met her, no account came to light 
anywhere. 

81. Only to an oflficial called ffa'ijfi this love -intrigue of these two sinners 
soon became apparent from an observation of their glauces. 

82 The king, after having ascertained by means of spies that this was a true 
fact, exhausted himself in the performance of expiatory rites, and put on the skin 
of a black antelope. 

83. In his blind love he did not kill her, though he felt enraged, and on this 
account he became the object of injurious suppositions on the part of the censorious. 

U. From the intercourse with those who ]vm\ taljen the Dombas' food 
remnants, impurity fell upon Yahshara, just as the evil of leprosy [spreads] 
through the touch of a leper. 

85-86. The king, who was anxious to secure the royal dignity also for his 
future births, wisely bestowed the royal insignia upon a Brahman, without their 
being in danger, because he believed that being only a common person, he must 
have obtained the throne through some similar pious acts, [which he had performed] 
in a previous existence, 

87. The king being fond of endowments, built on a piece of land which had 
belonged to his father, a Matha for students from Aryade§a, who were devoting 
themselves to [the acquisition of] knowledge. 

88. To the superintendent of this Hatha he presented the royal insignia 
resplendent with umbrellas and Chowries, with the exception of the mint-dies 
{taHka) and the royal seraglio. 

89. On the bank of the Vitastd, he granted to Brabmans fifty-five Agraharas 
famished with various implements. 

ranro/o'i Abhiwin. 90-91. Then Seized by an abdominal disease, he had Varnata, the son of his 
paternal grand-uncle Bdmadeva, consecrated as king by the ministers, Ekaogas 
and feudal cliiefs, and entrusted him [to their care]. His own son, named 
SamriTdmiidiva, he left aside, as he knew that he was not begotten by himself. 



82. Regardine the autom of wearing ekins 
of coTB and otnei animala ia the case of 
serious penances, comp. Miliktard, m. v. 254, 
2t3 sqq. ; also Catwiargae., Danakh., x. p. 693. 

86. For the meaning here given to tahka, 
comp. P.W., i.T. taiUcapati, 'mint-master,' 
tahkafilS, 'mint'; also vii. 926. 



80. The gloss of A, records a tradition 
which places these AgrahftrRs at Ka>thela,nov 
Edthiil, a quarter of S'rinagar on the left 
bank of the Vitasti above the second bridge. 
Coinp. note on KdffMla, viii. 1169. Vtkran. 
xviii. "Jfi mentions in the same locality Brah- 
man-Agrah&ras founded by King Anants. 
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92. Those who were lusting for the crown, hecame then disconsolate, when Tam!<kab\ 
the child which could have been [easily] ousted from the throne, was not consecrated. ^* fjiwsjs). 

93. The favourable opportunity for the execution of Farvaijupta's scheme, 
which was on the point of appearing, seemed to vanish on that day. 

94. Tarn'ita did not visit the dying [king], who had given him the crown, 
[not] even to inquire after liis condition, though he was yet in the palace. 

95. Then the king in his fainting state felt remorse, and was urged on by the 
ministers, who gave hira fresh hope, to grant the throne to Simgrdnadeeu. 

96. By the king's order Vaninta was kept for one night in ' the hall of the 
eight columns' {astaslanMuivinndapa), which was locked from outside, to be 
turned out in the morning. 

97. His servants, whose bowels were moved by fear or by waking, turned 
the assembly-hall into a latrine. 

98. A servant of the one-day king, Devapra^dda by name, who was of royal 
blood, deposited on that occasion his sword out of shame at [the shrine of] 
Vijdijesvarn. 

99. After Samyrtimnilna had been inaugurated, the king, whose sufferings i'xiotkan's ietih 
became intense, left the palace and proceeded to his Matha to die. 

100-101. The royal servants in feigned gratitude had, while the king lived, 
solemnly affirmed that they were ready to cut their hair and beards, that they 
would throw away their head-dress, take at once to the brownish-red garments 
[of mendicants], and lay down their swords for ever. [All] this they left undone 
when bis death was imminent. 

102-103. The dying king had left Ms palace with two and a half thousand 
gold [pieces] bound up in tlie hem of his dress. This his property was taken 
away from him l)y ParvaijuiAa and other ministers, five [in all], while he was yet 
alive, and divided amongst themselves in his presence. 

104-106. The king stopped in dense darkness inside a hut which stood in the 
courtyard of the Matha, rolling about on his bedstead, while his inner parts were 
consumed by pain. Not having lost consciousness, he saw before him his 
people bent on evil When after two or three days he had not departed from life, 
his confidants, relatives, servants and Yelavittas, who were in a hurry and anxious 
to seize the kingdom, destroyed him by giving him poison. 

107. Among the ladies of his seraglio only the single Trailokyadevl became 
a SaU and followed her husband, just as the sun [is followed] by his own 
light. 

07. I have translated according to for A i<iwt-itMi>i; T and are easily mistaken 
Durglpr. a convincing emendation vt>«maiii for each other in 6'tnul& choractera. 
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(A.D. 939-948). 



BAiia&iiiADm 
(A.D. 948-948). 



108-112. " The king [was ever] ready to exercise control over the castes and 
conditions of life [among his] suhjects. On discovering ih^vl at GakramelaTca (?) a 
Brahman-ascetic, Gakmlhdnu by name, had departed fvoai proper conduct, the 
king, in accordance with the law, punished him by having tbo mark of a dog's foot 
branded on his forehead. Infuiiated by this, the uuoic. of that [Brahman], the 
magician Vlramtha, who was the king's own ministe-r of I'.-.r oigu affairs, then took 
revenge upon him." This is confidently related by cf rti .' .: ; V.irus who by [referrii^ 
to] the supernatural power of former masters wmild their own greatness. 
Through them, too, the story has been propjigaiL,! rluit he died in seven 
days. But how is this likely [in view of the fadj th.u he died by a lingering 
disease? 

113. If it is said that this event occurred in the course of his illness, 
then also Yarnata' s and others' curse might figure here as a cause [of his 
death]. 

114. After having ruled for nine years, he died in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand] twenty-four (a.d. 948) on the third day of the dark half of 
Bhadrapada. 

115. Parvagwpta installed the child-king's grandmother on the throne as his 
guardian, and pmnself] wielded the power, together vrith the five, Bhiihhata and 
the rest. 

116. In due course the strong Panagupta put the others out of the way, 
together with the grandmother, and thus established himself in the palace as the 
sole master. 

117. Displaying a conduct in which the royal dignity was combined with the 
fanctions of a minister, he created the mingled impression of king [rdjan) and 
Rdjijuika. 



108-112. E. gives here & summary of 
anotlier venion regarding YUatkarft's death, 
which, however, he does not accept. By tiie 
juna to whom this version is attributed, 
probably Tantric teachers are meant; comp. 
V. 12, 

The branding with the mark of a dog's foot 
is mentioned Manu ix. 237 aa a punishment 

for theft. 

I have taken CakramelaJca as a local name. 
The word is found only here. The effaced 
gloss of A| seems to have explained it differ- 
ently; comp. perhaps cakraimlana,ym. 2730, 
and note v. 267. 

117. The title BajinaJca, meaning literally 
' almost a kin;,' used to be given for services 
rendered to toe kin^ ; compare Prof. BOhus, 
Seport, p. 42, and below vi. 261. The title has 
aurvivad in the form Jtteldn as a family name 



of very frequent occurrence among the Brah- 
mans of Ksimir. It was borne by Rajamha 
Batnakara, the author of the Haravijaya (9th 
century), and by many Kajmirian authors of 
npte enumerated in the vai/hiapralaiti which 
Amnda Rajdmka (17th centuiy) has appended 
to his commentary on the Naifadhacanta (see 
Deccan College MS., No. 143 of 1876-76) ; 
comp. also Haracar. i. 4 ; xiii. 213. 

As the designation of certain high officers 
(Muhanrniadans), th6.term Rdjanaka is often 
used by S'rivara and in the Fourth Chron. 
(also in the shortened form Mjam) ; comp. 
S'riv, i. 88 ; iii. 162, 888, 390 ; iv. 225, 298, 86«i 
Fourth Chron. 33, 64 sqq., 138, 906. 

The title was also known in Trigarta- 
Kangra ; comp. Prof. Btjeleb's edition of the 
Baijnfcth Pra^astis, Ep. Ind., i. p. 101 ; my 
notes, ib., ii. p. 483, and below viii. 766. 
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118. Farvagupta himself served the ctild-king by bringing him food, etc., SiioBiMADm 

(AiD« 948-949)* 

and thus seemed to honest people free from guile. 

119. Just those of whom Tahshara thought that they dreaded treason, and 
whom he therefore puL in office, were instrumental in the ousting of his son. 

120. As if he (Farvagupta) were the king, he put a brilliant safiron 
pomade on his beard which spread like a plot of grasSj and which had exactly 
the tawny colour of a ycuug camel's hair. 

121 As he was unable to destroy the child openly from fear of a rising of the 
Ekangas, he employed witchcraft for his extermination. 

122-125. When he heard at night a supernatural voice which said: "On 
the first day of Caitra the kingdom belongs legally to you and your race. K you 
proceed otherwise, there will be an early end for your life and family,"— he recog- 
nized the futility of witchcraft, and became stiU more uneasy. Fearing the hostile 
Ekangas, and losing command over himself owing to his rising agitation and 
apprehensions, he became so miserable day and night that he suddenly collected 
his troops on a day when people did not move outside on account of a heavy snow- 
fall, and surrounded the palace. 

126-129. After he had slain, in a fight the faithful minister Ratnavardham, Pibvasupta 

. . . . (A.D. 949-950). 

who offered resistance in company with his son called Buddha, he tied a string 
with flowers [attached], which had been brought as an offering by his father's 
(Yasaskara's) Velavitta, round the neck of Samgrama, 'the Crooked-footed,' 
[Yakranghri-Samgrdma], and dragged him from the throne. He then killed him in 
another hall, and threw him, with a stone bound to his neck, at night, into the 
Vitastd. On the tenth day of the dark half of Fhalguna, in the year [of the 
LauHka era four thousand] twenty-four (a.d. 949), that evil-doer seated himself 
with sword and armour on the royal throne. 

130. He (Parvagupta), who then became king, was the son of Samgrdmagupta, 
who had been bom in Fdrevmka from a writer [divira) called Ahhinava, 

131. Some had previously affirmed that they would oppose him. They all, ia 
terror of him, made obeisance that very morning. 

132. The malevolent princes, Ekangas, chiefs, ministers, officials, and Tantrins 
were afraid of him, and showed nothing but treason. 

133. An Ekanga called Madandditya, who was descended from the race of 
Suyyd, burst his large drum through carelessness in the king's assembly-hall. 

120. K., when makiog thia satirical allu- The use of aafiron as an uiiguent is re- 

Mon to Parvwupta's toilet, seems to have had peatedly referred to aa a royal privilen ; see 

in his mind the Kaimiri saying : aiia lowt hit viii. 1119, 1897, 3186. 
dM dor, > his beard is lilce a bundle of grass.' 180. Regarding the position of Hrmioha, 

This u commonly uud of a too big beaid. comp. note iv. 5 ;for imn, see note v. 177. 
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'Pabvaodpti. 134. The angry king had his garment taken off aud lU-ti'eated him. Having 

(•A.D . 949.96 0). shaved off, he became an ascetic. 

135. In this condition he had yet a wife and children, and his descendants 
live to this day at Triimreh<im. 

136. King Par}:niju^>tii, accumulated treasures, and thus again raised to 
power the functionaries, those plagues of the people. 

137. Yet even he with his iU-gotten riches founded the [shrine of S'iva] 
Pnyvaguptesvura near the site of the Skandahhavanavitidra. 

138. Among the [ladies of the] illustrious King Yosaskarti's seraglio, one 
pure-minded queen, like Gauri, removed all evil report. 

139. This virtuous woman cleverly practised a pious fraud upon ParvagiqifM, 
who, taken by a late-sprouting love, asked for her favours. 

140-141, " When the construction of this temple of [Visnu] Yasaskarcmdmi'n , 
which mj husband left on his death half-fiuished, is completed, I shall for certain 
and without fail accord your desire." Thus spoke the fair-browed [lady] to her 
tempter. 

142. Then the king in full pride had that temple completed in a very few days. 
143 The pious queen [thereon] suddenly sacrificed her body in a sacrificial 
Ere which had been nourished with ghee, together with a full offering {pHrndhuti). 

144. Upon her who had sacrificed her life, there fell in abundance showers of 
flowers, and upon him who lusted after her, [there fell] words pouring forth reproach. 

145. Withered by the long cares and agitations [connected] with his violent 
enterprises, Piirunguiitd-was then seized by dropsy. 

146. FooUsh persons, though they know from their [vain] efforts to appease 
pains and cares that their existence is short-lived, do yet not cease to push un, 
deceived by the desire for treacherous fortune. 

147. Though in this state he was full of apprehensions, yet through some 
former merits which had not lost their efficacy, he found his end in the precincts of 
the Surekari [Tirtha]. 

148. On the thirteenth day of the bright half of Asadha in the yeai' [of the 
Laukika era four thousand] twenty-six (a.,d. 950j this king lost the royal power 
which he had attained by treachery. 



184-185. From the text it is not clear 
whether K. means that MadaiiMiti/a't family 
followed him into his new gtatuo, (ir that the 
EkJiiga, who had after his humiliating punish- 
ment turned into a mendicant, mamed again 
snbaequently. 

Regarding the cutting off of the hair as 
a degrading procedure mflicted, with other 



punishments, on Brohmaus, see Prof. Jolly's 
Itecht V. Sitte, (Jrundrvsit, p. 1 20. 

For Tripureicara, uomp. note v. 4(1. 

137. The position of the Skandab/iavana- 
vihdra (Khand'bavan in S'rinagar) has been 
discussed in Note K in Appendix. 

147. Regarding the sacred site of Swekari, 
see note v. 37. 
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149. If one did not see in this [life evil acta followed] quickly by a death Paryaoopta 
which predicts as conseipences terrible sufferings in the other transmimdane (*°- 950) 
existence, who would aot strive for power through evil acts ? 

150. Then his son called Ksemngvvtu, in whom the fever [produced] by wealth Ksehagcpta 

» ■ ■ 1 1 ■ 930-958) 

and youth was increased by the drinking of spirits, became king. 

151. Bad by nature, he became still more terrifying through the society of 
wicked persons, just as a dark night [becomes more terrible] when obscured by a 
threatening cloud. 

162. A hundred evil-condueted favourites, with PhaJguna at their head, 
attended upon the king, wearing dresses and ornaments alike in value to his own. 

153. Though his parasites plundered him, and though he was [given] to dissi- 
pation with dice, spirits and women, the Mng did not become devoid of splendour. 

154. The king who yields to the passion of love, is fond of wine, is addicted to 
dice, and is surrounded by drunkards who plunder the riches of his treasury, is 
like a lotus which is red [rdgi), is full of sweet honey {madhupTaniajavrui), canies 
seeds {vihitdhascildir), and is frequented by bees (madhupair) which abstract the 
essence of its calyx {kosa). If then splendour attaches itself to the lotus, be it 
for lihe day only, there is no reason whatever to be astonished [at splendour 
attaching itself to the kmg]. 

155. Ydmana and other roguish sons of Jisnu took the heart of the king and 
roused in him impure tastes resembling those of a demon. 

156. The king, wholly bent on mischief, was sharp in laughing at others, fond 
of the love of others' wives, and subject to the will of others. 

157. He spat at the beards of venerable men, poured abuse into their ears, 
and dealt blows on their heads. 

158. "Women gained his attachment by joining their hips, hunters by roaming 
about [with him] in the forests, and parasites by applauding indecencies. 

159. The royal assembly, filled with whores, villains, idiots, and corrupters of 
boys, was unfit to be visited by the wise. 

160. Did the cunning sons of Jifiiu not make King Kfemagupla dance, just as 
[if he were] a doll pulled by strolling players with strings? 

161. They had given him the name 'Bainer of bracelets' [Kankanavarfa), and 
pleased themselves by making him often shower bracelets on their arms. 

162. They secured the king's favour by finding fault with the faultless, by 
exhibiting curiosities and knocking the heads of unimpeachable persons. 

164. Am the several puiu contained in the 161. Compare vi. 901. Kdnkaifavaria 
hrst line make a literal tranalation of this m-Re is found as the name of a ma giaiATi , ir. 
impossible, a paraphrase has been given. S46. 
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Kbbjuootta. 163. They took the amorous king to theii- houses, showed him their wives with 
950-9 58). ijjgj^g^g jjj^^ waists exposed, and looted him at gambling. 

164-165. They Tied with each other in offering Mm undisturbed enjoyment 
of love-pleasures, and shamelessly gave up to him their own wives, asking him to 
indicate their special qualities after a trial. "When he had finished and they asked 
him as to who had pleased him, he let them have [whatever] riches they wished. 

166. Among his minions the two beggars Hari and Dliurjati were simpletons 
in [the art of] procuring, as they protected the virtue of 1beir mothers. 

167. By making their own body the object of jocular sayings, the [parasites] 
abandon their honour ; by themselves corrupting theii- '.vomen, they deprive their 
families of integrity ; by continuing long in service tb'ey destroy their [own] 
comfort. If, then, just that is renounced [by them] which ia worth striving for, I 
do not know what parasites wish to attain by service. 

168. Bhatta Fhalguna, though he had been a councillor of Yakidcara, yet 
became in the end his (Ksemagupta's) courtier. Pie upon the desire to enjoy 
pleasures ! 

169. He founded the [temple of Visnu] Phalgunasvdmin and other shrines. 
Behind his back the king often laughed at his connsel. 

170. Ralcka, the old commander-in-chief [kampanek] , took his place in [this] 
bad company, and needs accepted blows on the head and the like from him in 
order to remove disfavour. 

171. In order to kill the Damara Samgrama, who, when attacked by assassins, 
had entered the famous Jaytndyavihara, he (Ksemagupta) had the latter burned 
down without mercy. 

172-173. Taking from this Vihara, which was entirely burned down, the brass 
of the image of Sugata (Buddha)^ and collecting a mass of stones from decaying 
temples, he erected the [tenaple of S'iva] Esemagaurikara in a market-street of 
the City, thinking foolishly that the foundation of this shrine would perpetuate his 
fame. 

170. Compue Tegaidmgi{a^j:a,v,424Bqq, In Bpeaking of a Samgama in S'riaagar, Bil- 
17i^l73. The image of Sugata is evidently hana may think either of the confluence of 
the colossal Bnddha statue mentioned iii. the YitastSl with the MaMmrit {Mar, comp. 
355 in connection with the Jaymdravikara. noto iii. 339-349), or of that with the Dugdha- 
The temple of Xsmagaurlivara is referred ganga (S'vetagahg&, now Chats'kul). The 
to as a Duilding of imposing character latter stream joins the Vitast& from the S., 
in Bilhai^a's description of Puvarapura or atthe western extremity of the city and below 
S'rina^r, VScram. xviii. 23. Its Ma^^apas the last bridge. The Diigdliaganga is distinctly 
ate said there to extend to a ' SaAigana ' of the mentioned by Bilhai;ia in a preceding passage, 
Yitastft, described in the preceding verse, xviii. 7, under the name of i7v^dlA<uui^u, and 
BiDiaqa has omitted to indicate the stream its confluence with the Vitastil is, therefore, 
which forms this ' Sameama ' with the Vitasta. more likely to he meant by the poet than that 
We are therefore imable to fix the position of of the MahAsarit. 

the Kfemaganrisvara temple wi^ certainty. Our passage is of interest, as it shows clearly 
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174. One [man] dies; another takes his property and feels excessively 
elated. He does not know tliat on his own death that [property] will go into the 
treasury of another. 0 the false reasoning which spreads darkness by its 
unsurpassed delusions ! 

175. The lavish Ksmagu^jta took thirty-six villages from the burnt Vihaia, 
and gave them into the tenure of the Khusa ruler. 

176. King Smhardja, the lord of LoJiara and other strongholds, who 
resembled Indra [in power], gave to him his own daughter (Didda) in 
marriage. 

177. As Diddd, the S'^/ri's da\ighter's daughter, wholly engrossed his mind, 
the king became known by the humiliating [appellation] JDidddh^ema. 

178. The maternal grandfather of this queen, the illustrious Bhlma S'ahi, 
built the high temple [of Visnu] Bhimakeiam. 



XSCHAODPTI 

(i.D. 950-958). 



MUTUgB of DiddS, 



that the use of stones and other materials from 
earlier shrines for the erection of new build- 
ings began already in the Hindu period. As 
to the continuation of the practice in Muham- 
madan times, and to the present day, the 
extant buildings of S'rinagar furnish ample 
evidence. 

179. I translate according to the conjec- 
tural emendation of DurgXpr., nirdagdhdd 
grdmak, instead of A nirdagdhangrdmdh, which 
would suppose the burning of other Yiharas 
besides the Jayendravihlra, 

By the ' Khaia ruler ' must be understood 
SiMardja, the cMef of Lohara. That the 
latter territory fell within the region in which 
Ehasa settlements are mentioned by the 
ChronideB, has already been shown in note i. 
817. 

From our passage, as well as vii. 773, where 
King Utkarsa, a <urect descendant of Simha- 
i&ia, IS designated as a EhaSa, it is clear that 
the ruling family of Lohara belonged itself to 
the Khaia tribe. The chiefs ri^g at Baja- 
puri were of the same race ; see e.g. vii. 1276, 
1281 ; viii. 1466. The two families repeatedly 
intermarried ; comp. viii. 1464, 1644 sqq. ' 

176. Begaidinc;LoAara,tiiemodem Loh'rin, 
compare Note E (iv, 177) in .Appendix. 

177-178 It has already been shown in Note 
J, V. 163-156, that Sfuma Sahi, Simhar&ja's 
father-in-law and Queen I)idda,'s maternal 
grandfather, is identical with King Bfama, 
whom Alberuni mentions in his list of the 
' Hindu Shtthiyas of Kubul ' as the successor of 
Kamalu (Kalha^a's Kamaluka, v. 233). In the 
parallel passage, vii. 1081, K. refers distinctly 
to BMma as 'the S'ahi ruler of the town of 
Udabh&ijda.' By the latter name, the ancient 
capital of Gandhara is meant. Compare my 



paper, Zur GescMcMe der Qahig von Kabul, 
FestgruBS an R. v. Roth, p. 197 sqq. For 
coins of Bhima S'ahi, see Cunninoham, Coins 
ofMei. India, p. 64. 

The royal house of the S'this gave ^o aub- 
sequeutly daughters in marriage to the family 
of the rulers of Lohara; comp. vii. 956, 1470. 

BhimakeSava.— It is an indication of 
Bhima S'ahi's power that he erected a temple 
bearing his name in the adoptive country of 
his granddaughter. This shrine of BMma- 
keiam must also have been richly endowed- 
This is evident from the interesting story 
which K. relates, vii 1081 sqq., of tiie riot 
treasure of gold and jewels confiscated there 
by King Har?a more than a century later. 

As already indicated m the paper above 
quoted, I believe that we can recognize 
Bhima S'ahi's shrine in the ancient temple 
found at Bum^iu, about one mile to the 
K. of the sacred springs of M&rtfti^d& (Bavan), 
and on the left bank of the Lid'r river. 
It is now converted into a Mubammadan 
Zi&rat, and covered inside and outside with a 
thick coating of plaster which prevents a 
close examination of thedetuls. An acciurate 
description of the boilding has been given by 
Bishop ComE, J.A.S.B., 1866, p. 100 sq. 

The temple is at present supposed to be 
the resting-place of a MusdmSn saint Baba 
Bdm'din Smb, and forms as such a popular 
pilgrimage place for the Muhammadans of the 
Valley. But a recollection of the original 
character of the building survives in the local 
tradition, which relates that the saint, who had 
built this shrine for himself, was originally a 
Hindu ascetic (lidhu). According to the 
Kajmiri lereDdary of the Qfirat, of which I 
acquired a MS. copy on my visit in Sept., 1691 , 
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(A.i>. 950-958). 



179. Biddd became jealous of Phalguna, the lord of the Gate {dvdrapaU), 
■who had given his daughter Cantlralekhd to the king. 

180. The instruction which the king had received from his teachers, and the 
great pains [which he had taken to acquire] the art of [throwing] darts, were 
rendered ridiculous by the despicable use [he made of th^ini]. 

181. He indeed thought his unerring darts, which ought to have been 
employed in heroic exploits, appropriate for the hunting rf jackals. 

182. The people saw him ever roaming about with dogs and surrounded by 
bands of Dombas carrying nets and jungle-folk. 

183. His life was passed in the enjoymeut of jackal hunts, in places like 
the Bdmodarfiranya. Lalydna and S'imihd. 



the saint, before liis conversion to the true 
faith, bore the name of ' Minm SidM ' This 
form must remind us all the more of the name 
Bhima Saki, if we take into account the old 
vanant of the latter as recorded by A., in the 
text of our passage, SribhmmvSmP. The 
substitution of Hadlii for tidhi is probably the 
result of a popular etymology, which en- 
deavoured to tintl in the name -a reference to 
the supposed original character of the saint ; 
sad is a common appellation of the Hindu 
ascetic in Kasmir. 

We are led to the same identification by an 
examination of the name Bvm'ai, borne by 
the locality itself. This name is mentioned in 
the M&hitmya of the neighbouring Martanda- 
Tirtha, ii. Patala, under the form c{ BMma- 
dripa. Here dvipa is clearly a rendering of zu, 
which means ' island' in Ks. In Bhima, which 
con-esponds to Bum', we may recognize an 
abbreviated form of the name Bhlmalttkiva. 
Tlie Li<l''r forms several small tskiuls imme- 
diately in fi-ont of thu rocky cliff at the foot 
of n-hich the temple stands, and this circum- 
stance accounts sufficiently for the formation 
of the present name of the locality. 

The M&blitmya, which is of comparatively 
recent origin, Imows nothing of Bhiinake,<ava, 
but derives the name Bhimdoipa from Btima, 
one of the S'aktis of Marttnda. Against this 
it must, however, be noted that the pilgrimage 
route of the M&rt&Qdatirtha does not incluae 
a visit to Bum'zu. This locality would scarcely 
have been omitted if an ancient tiadition had 
connected the name of Bum'zu with Bhim& 
and the worship of Uutftnda, 

[Nut much importance can be attached to 
the mention of Bvm'iv under the name of 
Bhmitfeil in the Fourth Chron 330. The 
work dates from Uie end of the 16th century, 
and its authors betray in more than one 
instance ignorance of the old local names of 
the Valley.— JiAinsdnC was in reality wor- 



shipped near the modern village of Brin not 
far from S'linagar ; comp note ii. 13-3,] 

Close to the templo above described, there 
IS a small cave m the chff containing a well- 
preserved little temple. The latter nns been 
fully described by Cunningham, J.A.S.B, 
1848, p. 2o2, who, upon grounds by no means 
conclusive, was prepared to ascribe to it a 
great antiquity. As far as our present know- 
ledge of the history of Kasmir architecture 
goes, both this shrine and another small ceUa, 
situated a few steps to the S.W. of ' Bum'- 
Din Sabib's Zilrat,' and also converted into 
a Muhammadan tomb, may well be attributed 
to the time of Bhinu S'6hi, or even a later 
period. 

DiDDiKSEMA.— It is very probable that the 
story here inchcated as to Ksemagupta's nicli- 
name Didddhema,\e. connected with the legend 
shown on the coins of this king, Li Kfeina- 
miptad^a\. In the legend, Cunningham has 
long ago rccofjnized iin abbreviation fnr Diddi- 
K?emagupta; comp. now Corns of Meil. India, 

g. io and pi. iv. 11 Wliatover thu reason may 
ave been which induced Ksemaguptti to show 
his queen's name on his coins, it is clear that 
this unusual procedure would in itself _ be 
sufScient to account for the use of that nick- 
name. Regarding the fondness of the modem 
Ka^miri for giving nicknames to his rulers, see 
Lawubnce, Vallm, p, 277. For royal nick- 
names mentioned by K., seo v. 254; vi 128, 
161 ; viu. 808, 904, 1445. 

179. Regarding the office of 'lord of the 
Gate,' see note v. 214, 

183 The Bamodararanya is the alluvial 
plateau called JDdmdar TJdar, referred to a) 
Divwdaraiuda in connection with the legend 
of King Dftmodara ; see note i. lo", 107. 

Lalydna is not otherwise known. S'imika is 
mentioned again vii. 369, and seems to have 
been a locality in the vicinity of Vij'bror. Its 
exact position I am unable to trace. 
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Tlieu, wheu Imntiug on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the 
month, the Idng saw a flame issuing from the mouth of a howling she-jackal. 

185. Shaken with flight at tins sight, he was thereupon seized by the 
!H<rt-(lisease [accompanied] by fever, whicli caused his death. 

186. And he proceeded to di(3 at Vdnlhahfetni, where he had founded the 
[Mathas callud] S'nhaiiihnni'thi and Kmnnviiithri, close to Euskajwa. 

187. His body was covered with eruptions {liild) resembling split lentils, and 
he died on the ninth day of the bright half of Pausa, in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand] thirty-four (i.e. 9r)8). 

188. Then Kseniiiguida'n clitld-son Alhrnaniju became king under the 
guardianship of Queen didid, whose character knew no mercy. 

189. The officers who held cliarge of foreign affairs, the royal household, 
and other posts, visited the queen's bedchamber without scruples. 

190. In the reign of Abliimanyu there arose suddenly a terrible conflagration 
from the neighbourhood of the Tmgesvara-m&xket. 



It is probaWe that hoth. Lalydna mi Simikd 
ire names of Dniars or alluvial plateaus. The 
latter being httle suitable for cultivation, are 
generally uninhabited, and henco favouiite 
Haunts of jackals. The Dlmdur Urlar has m 
recent years been more than once hunted 
over by the ' Kashmir foxhounds.' 

184. It is not clear to which month the 
date here given is to be referred. As in the 
Kasmir reckoning the month begins with the 
dark half, the litti vadi of PAUsa (see vi. 187) 
might be meant. Possibly K. refers to the 
corresponding day of the preceding month 
Margasiras, which under the name of iS'im- 
caturdasi is a holiday still observed in Kasmir; 
oomp. P. W., s.v. iiuacaturdoAi. 

185. Regarding the te<o-disease, see iv. 
524 sqq. 

186. By f'ordAafcsetca is designated the site 
and vicinity of the ancient Varahamftli which 
is marked by the present town Varahmul 
(vulgo Barmiila) at the western entrance of 
the Valley. TMs locality has enjoyed great 
sanctity since early times as the dwefling- 
plaoe of Vijiju in his incarnation of Adivaraha 
or ' Primeval Boar.' The legends connected 
with the sacred site and the various localities 
in its neighbourhood are related in the Varaha- 
l-fttrandh, and often alluded to in other 
Mfthatinyas as well as in the Niliimata (1180, 
1348 sq.). An abstract of tlieso legends, and 
a very accurate description of the Tirthas 
and antiquities of the neighbourhood, will be 
found in Prof. BijnLBR'e lleport, pp. 1 1 sqq^. 

K. uses here and vi. 204 the expresBion 
Vdrdhitkjttra for the whole neighbourhood, 



including the site of Hu^kapura on the left 
river bank In the later Chronicles, and in the 
Miihatmyas, we find Vardhak^etra, Vard- 
hftksetra, Vardhat'irtha used indilierently in 
the same sense ; see e.g. 6'Vii'. i. 403 ; Fourth 
Chron, 403, o"20, 644 ; Maracar. xiii. 43, etc 

The ancient temple of Vardha (Rdjat. vi. 
5?0(i; vii. 1310; Jonar 600) was situated on the 
narrow strip of ground between the foot of the 
hills and the right river bank. The town which 
has sprung up near this shrine, and which 
occupied the same position as the present 
Varahmul, is named Vdrdhnmiiln, viii. 452; 
Fourth Chron. 77, or J'aydkmiila, vii. 1309. 

llinJcapura, which, as shown in note i. 168, 
corresponds to the midem Uxkur, had the 
advantage of being situated in an open 
plain, and was evidently in old tunes a larger 
place than its sistei-towu Varuharaiila. This 
accounts for the repeated mention of religious 
foundations at Huskapura; comp. iv. 188. 
Hiuen-tsiaug refers only to Hu^kapuru (Life, 
p. (38), but Alberuni knows both ' Uskkara ' and 
'Baramiila' at the entrance of the Valley 
{India, i. p. 207), Subsequently Eu^kajnira: 
Ushiir has dwindled down to a small village, 
while Varahamida has remained a town of im- 
portance and the trade emporium to the west. 

The position of the two Mathas founded by 
Ksemagupta at Hu^ktijiurii con no longer be 
traced. 

190. As a temple of S'iva Tuiiffekara is 
mentioned in ii. 14, it may be assumed that by 
Tuhyeitardpaim of omr passage is meant thr 
Bazaar near this shiinc The position of thu 
latter has not bean ascertained. 
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Abhuuntd 191. This [fire], reaching as far as Bhiksuldjmraha near the [shrine of Visnu] 

(LP . 958-97 2). Yardhanasvdmin, destroyed the great buildings within the [limits of 'the] 
Yetala'e measuring line ' (Vetalasutrapdta). 

192. The fire, as it were, purified the land, by burning the great buildings 
wliich the contact of the kings who had been touched by Dombas and Candalas 
had defiled. 

193. The king's mother and guardian, confused in her mind and 
listening to everybody, after women's wont, did not reflect what was true and 
what not. 

'iSenSitel^p" 19*-195. Previously, while her husband was alive, she had been in enmity 
with PKalguif.a, the prime minister, on account of the daughter which he had given 
in marriage to the king. Hence, out of malice he gave a quick assent when on her 
husband's death she wished to become a Sati, seeing other wives [of the king] 
ready to immolate themselves. 

196. But in front of the funeral pyre she felt regret, and the minister 
^'iiroi;d^ana,moved to compassion, prevented her by persistent remonstrances from 
seeking death. 

197. Then HoMia, who was malignant by nature, put into the embittered 
queen the apprehension that Phalguna would usurp the kingdom. 

198. When Phalgv7ia became aware, from signs which indicated dislike, that 
she with all the other ministers felt aversion and anger [towards him], he too fell 
into apprehension. 

199. He was, indeed, an object of hatred for all, since he held the post of 
prime minister [saruadhikara] and outshone [them all] by counsel, courage, energy 
and other good qualities. 

200-203. When his son Kardainardja had gone to take the bones of 

191. The Vardhanaivamin temple has 2460, 2470, where the terms sarvaihikara and 

already been mentioned, iii. 367, at marking on mukhya'mantrita,, ' prime ministership,' are used 

one side the extreme limit of Pravarasena's as ec|uivalentB for the designation of the 

city. Its position u unknown, and so is that identical position. Judging from the com- 

of BhOcfu/dpinha. paratively rare mention of the post, it may he 

The term Vetataiutrapdta contains clearly a concluded that it did not figure regidarly as 
reference to the legend told iii. 848 sq. of the the highest step in the official hierarchy, hut 
demon which indicated to Pravarasena the was bestowed only on dignitaries of excep- 
site for his new city. The territory which was tional influence and power. This is indicated 
supposed to have been originally marked off by the fact that Tunga, Queen Diddi's ail- 
by the demon's measuring line, might hare powerful minister, bore this title, vi. 333, and 
home the name Vetalcuutrapata. regarding also by the administrative measures recorded 
the position of the oldest parts of Pravara- of the Sarvadkikarin Gauraka, viii. 660 sqq. A 
pnra, see note iii. 839-349. division of the powers attached to the SarvHr 

180. Sanddkikdra, literally meaning dhik&ra is referred to on occasion of S'rbg&ra's 

' charge of aU. [offices '], is the designation of death, viii. 2471. For other references see 

the poet of prme minister, the ' Dewan ' of m 364, 608 ; viii. 862, 1860. 
modem native States. This is made quite 203. By Kdit^Mtdta of our passage cannot 

clear by a comparison of viii. 2360 and viiL possibly be meant the territory of Kifpir 
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K^emagupta to the Gaiigef5, Phalguna, who distrusted the palace and apprehended "9^;"'^2). 

[evil] from his enemies, resolved to stop at Paryiotsa until his [son's] return. He 

left the city followed by aiimeroua troops, and had arrived near Kdsfhavdta, 
together with his possessions and soldiers, when Diddd, at the instigation of 
Rahha and others, took a quick resolve, and instead of polite requests sent staff- 
bearers after him. 

204. The proud [E'halguna], thereupon, grieved by this fresh dishonour, turned 
back and marched to Yurd^nksdra, attended by a large armed force. 

205. On hearing that that man of dignity had returned vrith an army, Didda 
with her ministers feared aa attack a.nd trembled. 

206. He, after long lamenting his master who had gone to rest at that site, 
laid his sword at the feet of [the image of] Varaha. 

207. By depositing his sword, the minister allayed [both] the suspicion 
that he contemplated treason, and the alarm of the king's mother. 

208. When employed by a person whose mind does not discriminate between 
right and wrong, learning {sdstra) as well as the sword {hstra) creates great 
misfortune. If he use [either of them] in anger as a remedy, it brings upon him 
the accusation of deep treachery. For these [two, learning and sword,] which give 
[to him] such deficient help, only a man of judgment is right in showing a sort of 
passionate attachment. 

209. When Phalgma with his troops had thus proceeded slowly to Parnotsa, 
the ministers rejoiced as boys when left by their teacher. 

('Kishtwar') to the S.E. of Kismir which other- must he the old name of some locality in the 
wise bears this name, as the route to Par- western part of the Kruhin Fargana, or in the 
r}otsa or Prints (see note iv. 140), which hiUs lying immediately to the W. of the latter 
Phalgu^a wishes to reach, lies in an entirely (Yalleys of Buni&r and Naushehra). I have 
different direction. But the locality meant in not been able to trace in this direction a local 
ourpassage isclearlythesameastheAojifAaija^ name corresponding to Ki^thavata) but it is 
mentioned in viii. 390, in connection with an worth noting that Kasfvar, the direct 
expedition which Susaala led from Lohara phonetic derivative of £a$thav&ta, occun 
(Loh'^rin) to Ka^mir. I have already shown elsewhere as & local name in Ea^mir. There is 
in Note E (iv. 177), that on this expedition a small village called fojf^var close to Nunar 
Sussala must have proceeded by one of the in the Diinta ('Doonsoo') Farga^a, situated 
routes which lead from the Sadrim Valley (to about 74° 46' long. 33° 68' lat. 
the N. of Priinti) into the YaUey of the To the K6?thav&ta of our passage refers 
Vitast& below Varfthamiila. It is exactly by probably also viii. 468. Regarding J^t^vipi 
one of these routes (over the Hajji Fii or asthedesignationof a territory on the Om&b, 
Pajja Passes), that Prunts is most con- see note vii. 590, 

vemently approached from "KaSmir. In the 203, The term yiiffiita, ' staff-bearer,' used 
above quoted passage, we read that Sussala, here and below, vi. 215, 217, 237, corresponds 
after reaching Edsfhavata, is stopped by an literally to the cobiar of modem India. It 
opposing force assembled at Hu^kapurs. In seems to designate a special class of royal 
like manner we find in our own narrative that attendants or guards, and is probably the 
Phalguija, when stopped on the way to Par- eqmvalent of vetrin, vi. 3 ; viii. 624. 
jotsa, returns from Kllfthav&t» to V&rlha- Regarding the worship of Vij^ju as Adi- 
k?etra, i.e. Varahamiila. varSha at the Varnhaksetra, see note vi. 186. 

It Mows from the above that Kftf^vata 206. By Ultra the Nitiiutra ia meant. 
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AsHiKiNTu 210, Kscnagupta^s wife, too, thought of the extension and preservation [of 

(a. p . 958-97 2). ]jgjpQ^ej-j^ and was kept awake at night by [schemes fov] the destruction of her 
enemies. 

jVoinmni'j rebellion. 211-213. At ail earlier time, when FnnHicjviiia was ;iiiiiing at tlie crown, he 
had married two daughters to tlie ministers C/ioj'k and I'hilhhfif, who had taken 
[with him] the oath by sacred libation [Imajnthin). Tlis two sous who were burn 
from these, the renowned JIahman and Pdtala, grew \ip in the king's palace as if 
they were his ovm sons, and had remained there up to tlia,t time. These two, 
eager for the throne, entered a conspiracy with JImmakn and others who knew 
no restraint. 

214-215, These two powerful [persons] had been turned out from the royal 
palace by the weak queen. While, full of anger, tliey were going hither and 
thither from their own house, she sent staff-benrers iu open hostility behind 
Miihimwn, wlio had left one [place], in order to liave him banished. 

216. He liad gone to the house of his f,ither-in-law S'uhtisena. Knowing 
this, they followed him there also. 

217. As the staff-bearers did not leave after f^'nldhenci had politely 
requested them, he openly gave shelter to liis son-in-law, who was in fear. 

218-219. Having found a refiige, he was joined by Hmiiiaka, Muhila and one 
JEromantnlia, a resident of Parihdsapura, as well aa by tlie famous Udaijaij^rifn, 
son of Amrtiikara, and by Yahikara and others, wlio came from LalitddityapuTa. 

220. Each of them made the earth shake with tlie [tramp of the] troops 
[he collected], and forming a confederacy by the side of Mahiman, they raised a 
rebellion. 

221. At that time of great danger, tlie faithful minister Narauiihana was 
the only one who, together with his relatives, did not abandon the side of 
Biddd. 

222. Then as their forces increased, the enemy with glittering weapons came 
into the vicinity of the [temple of] Padmsvanw, eager for battle. 

223. Didid, thereupon, sent her son to the 8' inmatht, and in distress sought 
various means for averting the disaster. 

224. With plenty of gold, she quickly bought off the Brahmans from lalild' 
dUya^iwa, and thus broke up the league of her enemies. 

811. Compare iv. 424 sq. 222, The temple already mentioned, iv, 

S13. The Tbik^s of HaidAr Malik and 695, was probably situated is Padmpura 

Kar&y&D Kanl give S\mmaka'» name as that (P&mpar) ; see note I.e. 

of a Turk. ' 223, The mention of the S'uramflfAa in yi. 

919. Lalitidityafura is the same as Lalita- 243, shows that this building was situated in 

pvra referred to in iv. 187. Its site ia marked S'rinhgara ; regarding its foundatioD, see 

by the modem Lil^or on the Vitastk v. 88, 
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2'25. Tliey took an oath by sacred libation [fihihrni), declaring that if one Abhiuasyo 
were attacked they wouU all resent it, and [then] brought abont a reconciliation ^* ^^J^^i-Y 
between Mahiman and th'j queen. 

226. The lame [queen] whom no one had thought capable of stepping over a 
cow's footprint got over th(! ocean-like host of [her enemies], just as Hanuinat [got 
over the ocean]. 

227. Eeverence to wealth which possesses [such] wonderful power ! For, 
when given away, it brings ahout just what juwels and v.iluable herbs [achieve] 
when collected, — the cessation of ti'oubles. 

228. Thinking that favours were superior even to gold given in bribes, 
Diddrt bestowed upon Ya§oiJhara and the rest the command of the army {kampanti) 
and other [offices]. 

229. After a few days she put Mahiman out of the way by witchcraft, and the 
rule of the widow became undisputed in the land. 

230. Once the commander-in-chief out of spite, together with his relatives. Expedition agomst 
undertook an expedition against the S'diii ruler Tliakkaiui. 

231. Possessed of full energy, he rapidly invaded that country, which is 
difficult of access on account of its streams and mountains, and captured Thakkana 
by force. 

232. He took tribute from that king, who did homage, and watered afresh 
the creeper of Fame with the water [spriulded] at the inauguration ceremony 

{alhiseka). 

233. At that time, Rahka and other wicked persons, who had access to the 
foolish queen, stirred up enmity in her against the commander-in-chief. 

234. Into a king, into a crystal, and into the heart of a woman of bad 
disposition, there enters a fresh passion (or colour, rdga) when theii constant 
companions are absent. 

235. Parasites, by cunningly speaking words which agree with their own 
thoughts, get a hold over the mind of vulgar people and of courtesans, and [so 
do] house-slaves over that of their masters. 

236. When they said in their conversation that he (Tasodhara) was betraying 
[her], and that he had taken money for keeping Thakkana [on his throne], she 
took their slander for the very truth. 

237. Thereupon, when the commander-in-chief, swelled with glory, had 

280. Nothing is known of the ruler here viii. 913 a Darad chief, Vidy&dhara, ia men- 
referred to. He may have been some sm<ill tioned with the title Sdhi. The name TAak- 
chief in a neighbouring hill region claiming kana occutb elsewhere ; comp. vii. 422, 447, 
descent from the great S'ahi family of Kibui etc. 

and Gandhira; comp. regardine the latter, 238 'I he captured king on being installed 

note iv. 153 and Note J (v. Io3-15o). In as a tributary prince receives a fresh aiMfeka. 
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ABHiitiNYn reached Lis residence, Biddd despatched staff-bearers with tlie evident intention 
(i.D> 956*972). • 1 • t ■ 
.. of banishing him. 

RlBiiijigtiiiitDiWa. 238. "When they heard of this insult, Himmaka, Eyamantaka and the others 

remembered what they had agreed upon under tlieir oath by sacred libation (/cosn), 

and raised a rebellion as before. 

239. As on the previous occasion, thus again the qufien's own troops became 
disaffected, but Naravdhana and those with him did not desert her side. 

240. "When S'uhhadliara and others entered the City in fury, Biddd once 
more sent away her son to the Bhattdrahamatha. 

241. Deluded by fate, they did not destroy her .at that moment, while she 
stayed without her son in the barricaded palace. 

242. On the following day already the queen's forces assembled, with the 
help of which she then secured a somewhat safer position. 

243. Then commenced the fighting with the enemy's troops, which held 
positions extending from near Jaydhhaftdriki to the vicirdty of the S'tiraTtiatha. 

244. When the royal force, fleeing in a panic, threw itself into the palace, the 
Ekangas displayed their array at the main gate of the palace {sirhhadvara). 

245. Without regard for their own lives, they rallied the routed force, attacked 
the enemy's troops, and turned to flight some of [their] opponents. 

246. At that moment there arrived Bdjakulabhatta, scattering the enemy's 
force by the sound of his martial music, and delighting his own [side]. 

247. When he arrived, the enemy's army [which was already] scattering, 
vanished. The deities of war [mtradevatd) do not tolerate vile treason. 

248-249. Himmaha, of terrible valour, who [before] had proved the truth of 
the report that he could cut through iron chains and split stones in twoj — when 
his sword fell in fierce combat on the waist of Rdjakulahhatta, could not even cut 
through the leather of his armour. 

250. On seeing this incredible occurrence the [enemy's] force became dejected, 
and Simmaka was slain, and Yasodhara captured by the soldiers. 

251. Eranantaka, who, in spite of this, had yet for a short time struggled 
on in the fight, fell from his horse with his sword broken, and was caught alive. 



340. The name of the Bhattardkamatha 
garrives in that of Brafmar, a quarter of 
S'rinagar, ntuated between the fourth and 
fifth bridges on the right bank of the river. 
This identification is indicated by the gloas of 
A„ tL 298, and is weU-kuown to the Pandits ; 
comp. BuELSR, Rmvrt, p. 16. Another refer- 
ence, viii. 2426, shows that the Bhatfaraka- 
matlia was a building of coniideiable size; 
also VScnm. xriiL 11. 



From our passage and vi. 223, it appears 
that Mathas, built probably in massive quad- 
rangles, were more defensible places than the 
roval palace, and hence used as places of 
reifage ; see also viii. S74, 1052. 

243. Jayibhattdnkd, only here mentioned, 
is possibly the designation of a temple. 

244. Compare for tiinhadvaTa, literally 
'the Uons' gate,' vii. 879, 882; viii. 845, 461, 
1452. 
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252. The illustrious Udayaguptn, whom, on account of his reUtionsiiip with (^^^"935^21 
the royal family, they did not wish to seize, left the buttie find escaped somewhere. J 

253. As 80on as she had thud secured victory, the queen, in wraih, puuished 
YaMhara, S'ulh.dh(rri, nxiiMu'Kuh, together with their relatives. 

2Wr255. The valiant Framantaka, too, he of Parihrisapnni, who had reliered 
the Kasmirians from the tax for S'raddhas at Gayd, wag throvm into the water of 
the Vitastd, with a large stone hound to his ueok, and thus received from the 
infuriated queen the reward for his false conduct. 

256-258. Those treacherous ministers, who, during sixty years from the year 
[of the Laukika era throe thousand nine hundred] seventy-seven (a,d. 901/2) 
onwards, had robbed sixteen kings, from King Gopdlalyarman] to Abhmanyu, of 
their dignity, lives and riches,— they all, together with their descendants and 
followers, were quickly exterminated by the angry Queen Didid with a mere 
terrifying frown, just as the great Asuras [were exterminated] by Purgtl. 

259. After destroying those whom pride had made overbearing, the queen 
placed Rakha and others in charge of the chief command [of the army] and of the 
other state offices. 

260. Thus the faithful JTai-flrflkjia., the best of ministers, made the widow Nii,-nraa„aiaaceii. 
[acquire power] over the whole land, and made her resemble Indra [who rules over 

the whole heaven], 

261. The queen, too, in gratitude herself called that faithful one into the 
council of ministers with the title of Rajdnaha. 

262. She slept when he slept, took food when he took it, rejoiced in his joy, 
and from sympathy felt dejected when he was despondent. 

263. When he kept within his house, she was not happy without inquiring 
about his health, without requesting his advice, and without sending him things of 
her own. 

264-266. Sindhu and Bhinjya were the two sons of a litter-carrier called 
Kuyya. The elder, Siudhu, had been previously a favourite in the house of Pfnia- 
gupta, tmd in due course treasurer. In time he obtained charge of the treasury 



254-265. Reference is made here to a 
certain tax winch pilgiims performing S'rad- 
dhas at Gays had to pay, and from which 
Eramaiitaka had freed K^mirian visitors of 
the Tirtha, perhaps by means of a great 
donation. Exemption from this tax ia 
mentioned again, vii. 1008. 

ITie 'freeing of Oayb,' which is recorded in 
an inscription of Stmvat li>16, translated by 
CmiNiNOEAM, Arch. Survey Sep., iii. p. 131, 
relates probably to a similar act of munifi- 



cence. Dr. G. A. Grierson kindly informs me 
that a pilgrims' tax has been levied at Gaya 
until quite Tecently for mimicipal purposes 

256-298. Compare for the exact date of 
GopAlavormau's accession, v. 322. 

261. Gomp. regardingthis title, note vi. 1 17. 

265. I translate according to the conjee* 
tural emendation, ganjidhyak^at tata^, shown 
m note of Ed. 

266. Regarding the employ of the term 
gaiija, see note vii. 126. 
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ABHuiiNTD from the c[ueeii. In this coiitinued employ as lord of the treasury {gaiijesa) he 
(a.d 9;8 972) ^jg^^^g^ ^^g^ imposts, and became the founder of the [revcnue-JofiSoe called [after 
him] Sindhv^mja. 

267. This wicked person told the queen, whose mind was easily impressed, 
that Naravahana took from hei most of the royal power, 

268. "While she was expressing her agreement, the minister just then by 
chance, out of fond devotion, requested her to come to his house and partake of 
a meal. 

269. When Sinihu told her that if she went there he (Naravahana) would 
for certain imprison her and her attendants, the terrified [queen] asked him for 
advice. 

270. Unnoticed, she hurried [back] to the palace without saying [anything], 
and subsequently sent word that she had got her menses, 

271. When the queen bad thus turned back from the way to him after the 
courteous attention which he had shown [her], the minister's attachment and 
good feeling ceased. 

^"oufcto ttd*AVi'r«? ^^^^ ^^^^^ [mutual] affection had been removed [nishs- 

law. tasnehayoK), intriguers produced between them a thorough estrangement, such as 

[there is] between sesamum and oil -cake. 

273. The diamond can be held as proof against all metals, and stone dykes 
against the waters, but nothing [is proof] against the false. 

274. Those who are more foolish than a child, and yet [at the same time] 
more cunning than the teacher of the gods (Brhaspati),— verily we do not know 
of what atoms they are composed. 

275. The crow, which has a distrustful mind, takes the young ones of other 
[birds] for its own. The swan, which has tlie power of separating [by its beak] 
milk and water, is in dread of an empty cloud. The king, whose mind is sharp 
[enough] to take care of the people, thinks the words of a rogue true. Fie upon 
the order [established] by Fate in which cleverness and stupidity are blended ! 

276. That foolish [queen] who was unable [to use] her feet [caramUnu), 
became, through her want of moral principles [irvtihahyatd), an object of 
reproach, being in character just like a stupid Brahman [who, being foolish and 
ignorant of the ritual {carana), becomes an object of reproach through his want of 
Yedic knowledge [iruti) ]. 

277. She exasperated Naravahana on repeated occasions to such an extent, 
that tormented by his disgrace he committed suicide. 



973. There u a double leneein niikrtta- would have to be rendered 'after the oily 
puhayo^ ^lich in connection with the limile mbitance has been extracted.' 
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278. When men of honour have their sense of dignity outraged ly [a slight] 
for which there is no remedy, and their mind tonnented [thereby], what other refuge 
have they but death? 

279. Tlie royal di^jiity, when separated from Naravdhana, did not spread 
lustre, [as little] as the rsight without the moon [or] speech without truth. 

280. Hardened by coniinued cruelty, the queen resolved to kill the sons of 
SamgrdTm, the Damara, who had shown prowess, while they were stopping near 
[her]. 

281. They fled in fear of her to Ghosa in Uttara, their own [place], and 
killed Eayyaka, the lord of the Gate, and others who attacked them. 

282. The queen, fearmg a rebellion, disregarded the shame of humiliation, and 
exerted herself to appease them. How can those who are absorbed by selfishness 
have a sense of honour ? 

283. After returning again into her presence, full of apprehension, they took 
[fresh] courage in an union with SthdneSvara and other chief Damaras. 

284. When Ralka died, the queen, who was afraid of them, and was in need 
of a strong man, called again Phalguna to her side. 

285. Though he had before laid down the sword, he grasped it again while 
discharging the affairs of the crown. It is indeed difficult to abandon the desire 
for pleasures. 

286. The wonderful greatness of this conqueror of Rajapuri and other 
[regions] became ultimately, [as it were], the paramour {avaruddha) of this 
dissolute old woman. 

287. The wicked Jayayujita, who was the favoured associate of JJdayardja, 
the queen's brother, was in charge of the Aksapatala [ofiSce]. 



JkBHiMAim; 
(i.D. 958.972). 



Phalguna recalled 
by Didda. 



281. By Tlttaragho^a, K. means evidently 
the present village of Om in the Uttar Par- 
gapa, ?*" 17' long. .^4" 31' lat. The place is 
mentioned under the name of Qho^a in the 
Saraiamik. 124, and its NSga is probably 
referred to under the name of Gwa in the 
Mamata, 939. 

The JTttar Pargana in the extreme N.W. 
of Kramar&jya (Kamtaz) is mentioned as 
Uttaraka in Lokapr., ii. 

286. For avaruddha as the desigoation of 
a man who lives with a widow, comp. note 
iv. 678. 

Rajapuri is the old name of the hill-territorv 
now known as Bqjauri. It lies to the south 
of the central part of the Pir Pantsil range, 
and comprises the valleys which are drained 
by the Tohi of Rajauri and its tributaries. 
Its modem Ka^miri name is Rdz'vir (the 
Hajaara of the Fourth Chron. 642 sq.). Comp. 



CnNNiNGEAM, Anc. Geogr., p. 129 sq. The 
relations between this small hill-state and 
Kasmir are often referred to in the narrative 
of the last two Books ; see Index. 

In the time of Hiuen-tsiang, Jldjapttri (So- 
lo-she-jpu-h) was subject to KaJmir; comp. 
Si-yu-ki, i. p. 163. In Didd&'s time, and during 
the subsequent reigns, the rulers of Rajapun 
must have practically enjoyed independence, 
though the important position held by 
Kajapwi on the main route to the south seems 
to have mduced the later kings of Kaimir 
to make frequent attempts of extending their 
power in this direotion. Alberuni, India, i. 
p. 208, describes correctly the position of 
' Rftj&wari,' and speaks of it as the farthest 
place to which Muhammadan merchants in 
his time traded. Regarding the later history 
of Bajauri, comp. Yioke, Traveb, i pp. 29q 
sqq. ; Dkkw, Jvmiwo, p. 156. 
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AsHnumni 288. In company with him, other ojEcials of cruel character plundered 

,1.0/95^ ). -^fi^^ij,^ in consequence of the sins which this [land] had accumulated. 

289. And at that time Ahhimanyu, whom the sins i.if his evil-conducted 
mother rendered miserable, fell into consumption. 

290. He had eyes resembling lotuses, was learned, cLiiiishcd by the sons of 
learned men and versed in the S'astras ; learning and youth rendered him brilliant. 

291. Him who was of such a noble character, the intercourse with the 
wicl?ed withered, just as the sun's heat [withers] the S'irisa-fiower. 

292. "While yet half-fuU, this moon of the subjects was seized by the eclipse of 
fate on the third day of the bright half of Karttika in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand] forty-eight (a d. 972). 

KiNBioum 293. On his throne stepped his son Handigupta, and into the heart of Diddd 

[entered] great sorrow for her [lost] child. 

294. Her grief hid her cruel nature, and she became composed and mild 
(cool), just as a small sun-crystal [becomes cool] when its peculiai' property of 
producing heat is concealed by darkness. 

295. From that time forwards the wealth which she had acquired by evil 
acts, became purified through her astonishing deeds of piety. 

296. Bhuyya, Sindhns brother, a man of virtue, who was city prefect, 
encouraged her in this pious activity. 

297. From the time that he had roused in her the priceless affection for her 
people, and she had abandoned her evil ways, the queen became esteemed by 
everyone. 

298. Rue to find, indeed, is the minister who, free from fierceness, makes 
it easy [for the subjects] to serve the king, just as the winter [makes it easy to 
enjoy] the sun. 

PionifaTOdjtianiof 299. To increase her deceased son's merit, she founded the [temple of Visnu] 
Abhimanyrmimin and [the town of] Ahhimanyupnra. 

300. She built further the [temple of Yisnu] Didddsvmin, together with 
Diddapura, and a Matha for the residence of people from Madhyadesa, Lata and 
8au4otTa (?). 

289. Neither the temple nor the toini the Pan^ts, and is borne out by numerous 
are otherwise known. Kegarding another passages of the later Chronicles which refer 
place called .i4AAim<7nyT»iura, see i. 17^. ' to that part of the city under the name of 

300. Nothing is known of the Diddd- Diddinatha ; comp. Sriv. iii. 173, 186 sqq. ; 
nimin temple and of Diddapura. iv. 126 ; Fourth Chron., 822, 550, 629, 698. 

The Ma^ha here referred to is undoubtedlv Regarding the significance of the term 
tiiB i)»(UdjiiflfAa mentioned vii 11 ; viii. 349. MadhyaAeia, 'tiie middle country,' see 
It has left ita name to the jDuf'war quarter LiasBN, Ind. Alt., i. p. 119, and Fmbt, 
of S'rinaear, situated between the sixth and Ivd. Ant, xxii. p. 169.— For Lata, see note 
Mvanth biid^ on the ri^ht bank of the iv. 209. 

nver. This identification u well known to For the name Bfau4otra, which is otherwise 
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301 To increase the eminence of the merit of lier husband, the ' EaidanU' Nakdigoka 
oui. ) ' (\D 972-973) 

vai'su' this charming lady, who gave gold in showers, built Kaiihuiapura. ' ' ^ 

30-2. She also built a second [temple of Visim called] Didddsvdmin, of white 

stones, which was dazzling if bathed with the waters of the Ganga as it issues 

from the feet [of Visi.m], 

303. She of charming beauty built a Yihara with a high quadrangle, as an 
abode for Easmirians and ibrciguers {daiiika). 

304. Under the nam«' of her father, Simharaja, she erected the illustrious 
[shrine of Vignu] Simhnsvamin, and a Matha for the resideuce of foreign 
Brahmans. 

305. By the construction of Mathas, by the placing of Vaikuntha (Visnu) 
images and other pious ^ orks of her own, she sanctified the coniiuence of the 
Vitastd and Sindhu. 

306. Why enumerate, [so] many pious works ? It is related that she made 
sixty-four foundations in different localities. 

307. The queen, being bent on the restoration of ruined buildings {jlrnod- 
dhdra), enclosed \\'ith stone walls almost all the temples the surrounding walls of 
which had been burned down. 

308. Yalijcl, a porter-woman, who iised to carry about on her hack the lame 
queen at games which required running, caused the Valgdmatha to be erected. 

309. The Timi-fish, though living in sacred water and keeping silence like a 
Muni, habitually eats those of his own stock ; the peacock, though feeding only 
on rain water, yet daily swallows the snakes; the heron, though keeping in 
pretended meditation, eats the unsuspecting iishes. There is no knowing either 



unknown, the authors of the P.W., s.v., 
iauda, proposed to read Saudodra, which 
would give us the two names of Sauda and 
U4ra. The latter is the old designation of 
Orissa; tee Flbbi, l.c. p. 193. ffau^a is, 
perhaps, as suggested in N.P. W., s.v., the 
same as the ethnic same Sauta mentioned 
between Mklara and Gurjarain an inscription 
published Ind. Ant, lii.p. 218.— Lasses, Ind. 
Alt., ill p, lOU, had su^sted the emendation 
of Gauila for Siau4a. 

301. For Abhimanyu's epithet or nick- 
name Eaiikarfavaria, 'Rainer of bracelets,' 
see vi, 161. 

Kaiikajfapura is, perhaps, the modem 
Ennaan, a village on the right bank of the 
Sind river, 74° 67' long. 84° 16' lat. 

303. The word daSifai in our passage has 
been assumed to designate ' people of [Diddft's] 
own country ' (P. W.), or 'teachers ' {N.P. W.). 
The context, however, shows that it designates 



the ' foreigner ' in contrast to the Eaimirian. 
This is also the meaning distinctly given to 
the word by Jonaraja in his commentary on 
Srikai^thac. xxt. \02 (detdntari^a). K. uses 
the word dearly in the same sense, viii. 13^8, 
where no other interpretation is possible, and 
in rii. 97, 169, 193 ; viii. 493. Another passage, 
viii. 30o8, is doubtful. For daiiika, 'foreigner/ 
comp. Vikmm. xviii. 41, and above note iii. 9 
ondeit/a. The meaning 'traveller,' given by 
Hemacandra for dtSika (see J*. W., s.v.), may 
also be referred to. 

Diddi's Vih&ra is not mentioned ebewhere. 

304. From the reference made to the 
Smhardjam(ha in viL lo6S, it might be 
assumed that this shrine stood somewhere 
near Vijaye^ara. A temple of Vif^u Sim- 
harijatsinia is mentionea in viii. 1822 at 
Lohara. 

306. Segardin? this confluence (Mjiyoma), 
see Note J, v. 97-100. 
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(i.B. 972.978). 



Tbiseutana 
(a.o. 978.976). 



Bediagvtta 
(a.d. 975.980/1), 



Bite of Tuiga. 



about the pious practices or aliout the change to sinful acts [on the part] of vncked 
people. 

310. After a single year, when her grief had been allayed, that unfaithful 
woman, lusting for pleasures, employed witchcraft against her little grandson 

311. On the tweKth day of the bright half of Margasirsa in the year [of 
the Laukika era four thousand] forty-nine (a.d. 973), he was destroyed by her 
persisting on her unholy course. 

312. In the same fashion she destroyed her grandson Trihhivana, on the fifth 
day of the bright half of Margasirsa in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand] 
%.one (i,D. 975). 

318. Then the cruel [queen] put without hesitation her last grandson, 
Bhlmagtipa, on that path of death which bore the name ' throne,' 

314. At that time there died also the old Phalgvm, from respect for whom 
Biddd had concealed her cruelty and malignity. 

315. Thereafter she coromitted hundredfold excesses by open misconduct, 
infuriated just as a female elephant in rut which has torn off its face-covering. 

316. Alas, the course of women even of noble descent moves by nature 
downwards, like that of rivers! 

317. Born from the resplendent ocean, the sovereign lord of the waters, 
Laksmi yet takes her permanent abode in the lotus (jalaja), which is born in a 
pool containing but little water. Thus too women of high origin abandon 
themselves to the low. 

318-320. Tunga was the son of Bina, a Khah whose native village was 
Bttddivasa in Farnotsa. He had come as a herdsman of buffaloes. After reaching 
Kaiim, together with his five brothers, Sugandhiaiha, Prakata, Ndga, Attayiha, 
and ^annukha, he obtained employment as a letter-carrier (lekhaharahi). Once 
before the minister of foreign affairs he was seen by the queen and won her heart. 



312. Ihe rare coins of thi» nominal 
niler show his name as Tribhuvanagupta ; 
see CcNNraoBAH, Med. Coiru of India, pi. 
iv. 14. 

313. Bhinagupta is n&taed as the leiffmng 
prince in the Laukika year 4062 (a.d. 9^6/7), 
when Kayya^, son of Candr&aitya, com- 
posed his commentary on the Drnttotra of 
Anandavardhana ; comp. Colophon of the 
latter text in f deyamdid, ix, p. 31, 

817. In jalaja an allusion is intended to 
jaiaja, ' bom from a fool ' : comp. notes ir. 10 : 
vii. 1106. 

318-320. The modem glossator K iden- 
tifies Baddmata with Bddol, i.e. BiiU, a well- 
knoim village situated to the south of the 
Vir PantakI on one of the upper trihutariea of 



the ins River, circ, 74" 43' long. 33" 22' lat. 
It has given its name to a pass over the ran^e 
and to a once much-frequented mountain- 
route; comp. Dbew, Jummoo, pp. 137,624. _ It 
ie to be doubted whether this identification 
is conect, as BudU lies a considerable dis- 
tance from the territory now belonging to 
Prunts (Pamotsa), and is separated from it by 
a high range of mountains, [Cunningham 
seems to have heard the same identification, 
as he mentions, Anc. Oeogr., p. 133, ' Badwal 
or Va^wataJ in a list of hill-states to the S. 
of KafmiT. ' Badw&l,' a name which I have 
not been able to trace, is here probably in- 
tended for Budil.] 

The early career of Tuh^a finds its parallel 
in that of many Psh&ris, in particular Gujars 
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321. She had the youth brought up secretly by a messenger, and took, as fate BhIhagdpta 
willed, an affection for hini, though she had [already] many paramours. ' ' 

322. Then the queen, who knew no shame, and was filled with love for Tui'aja, 
killed Bhuyya by poison, as he had shown dissatisfaction. 

323. Shame upon those bad masters, thoughtless and of perverse mind, who, 
when pleased, bestow empty praise which carries no reward, and punish a fault 
with the loss of life and property ! 

324. The Velavitta Ikvakalasa, Rdkka's son, a shameless wretch, who acted 
as a procurer, was placed by her in Bhuyya's office. 

325. Even leading men like Kardamaraja, lord of the Gate, and other [chief] 
ofScers, even they did procuring. Others [who did the same], how could they be 
counted ? 

326-328. When the child Bhmagupta, after living four or five years in the 
palace, had become a little more developed in intellect, and recognized in his mind 
that the affairs of the kingdom and his grandmother's ways of living were not right, 
and in need of reform, he became an object of suspicion to that fickle [queen], 
who was by nature merciless and deficient [not only] in body [but also] in moral 
feeling. 

329. He was the scion of a noble family whom Ahhimanyu's wife had secretly 
substituted [as her own son. It was] for this [reason that] he was of such 
character. 

330. Thereupon the shameless queen, feeling alarmed, openly imprisoned 
Bhmagupta on Devakalaia^s advice. 

331. The doubt which had [till now] been felt by the people as to the mischief 
secretly done to Nandigupta and the others, was dispelled by this open act of hers. 

332. Having put Bhimagu}ita to death by various tortures, she herself Didda 
ascended the throne in the year [of the LauMka era four thousand] fifty-six ^^^l^'^'^^^' 
(A.D. 980/1). 

333. Then TuAga, whom the queen's infatuation made day by day [more] 
insolent, became prime minister {sarvddhikdrin) and was raised above everybody. 

334. The former ministers whom Tuiiga and his brothers had ousted, were 
filled with dissatisfaction, and exerted themselves to raise a rebellion in the kingdom. 

336. They met in council and brought to Ka§mir Prince Vigrahardja, the son ''vwJaM^i'irebdlion. 
of Biddd's brother, who was strong and possessed formidable valour. 



of tbe present time. Commeto Eajmirfrom The lekJiahdraka is the JAatid of modem 

Prunts and the neighbouringlill-districts with Indian courts. 

M^X."**^"^' *^®y ^'^^J employ as 324. Compare vi. 296. 

Shikirit, d&k-carriers, etc., owing to their 826. angaiHamMndi/ih : an allusion to 

comparative energy and reliability. Didd&'a lameness ; see ti. 308. 
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DiDDi 336. On his arrival, he sensibly at once induced tlie Brahmans holding the 

D. 980/11003). ^^^^^ Agtaharas to enter upon a solemn fast {prdiiQj.iavm), in order to cause 
disturhance in the kingdom. 

337. "When the Brahmans had united, the whi)le. of the people was in 
uproar too, and searched daily in different places for Tunr/ch, wishing to kiU him. 

338. Diddd, fearing a revolt, hid Tunga for some days in an apartment with 
closed doors. 

339. By presents of gold, she gained over Suina,ioriiantiil{a and other 
Brahmans, and then the fast ended. 

340. As soon as she had by her bribes warded off this great trouble, 
Tigrahardja's power was broken, and he went as he had corofc. 

341. Tunga and his people, having [again secured] the power and 
strengthened their position, put to death, in due course, Kardamardja and others 
who had raised the rebellion. 

342. When dissatisfied, they exiled Sulahhana, llaMa's son, and other chief 
councillors, and brought them back [again], when pleased. 

343. VigrahaTdjn, whose enmity was growing, agaui by secret emissaries 
caused the Brahmaas to begin a solemn fast {■prdya). 

344. The Brahmans met again to hold a fast, [but] as they were willing to 
take bribes, Tunga, who had firmly established himself, got rid of them. 

345. Aditya, a favourite officer hatakavdrika) of Vigrahardja, who had 
secretly kept among them, fled and was killed. 

346. A chamberlain called Vatsaiaja was wounded and caught alive in his 
flight by Nyankotaka and others. 

347. Also Sunanomantaka and the other Brahmans, who had taken the gold 
[of Didda] , were all caught and put into prison by Tuiiga. 

ExpDiiition agiiut 348. The ruler of Edjapun showed then arrogance in consequence of 
Plialguna's decease, and all the ministers iu anger started an expedition against 
that [land]. 

349. Thereupon Prthvljjula, the valiant king of Bdjaj^iuri, attacked the 
Kaimir force in a defile, and destroyed it. 

3&0. There the ministers i^'i^Haka and Uamaardja found their death. 
Candra and others fell into [such] distress that death would there liave been a 
relief. 

351. Then the heroic Tuiiga, with his brothers, suddenly penetrated into 
Rdja^uri by another route, and at once burnt it down entirely. 

346. The exact meaning of the designa- of a person m the service of the Bujapuri 
tioD katakttvdrQca ia uncertun. It u found ruler, 
only once more, vuL 861, where too it u uied 
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352. By this diversion King Prthupdla was defeated, and the forces at the DiddI 

• • 1 J? 1 1 ^1 (A.D. 980/1*1003). 

other mimsters were extricated from the denle. 

353. In his helplessness the king paid tribute to Tuinja. Thus that [minister] 
retrieved on this occasion a lost cause. 

354. Tuiiga on his return thence to the City (S'rmagar) received the comnuiiid 
of the army, and with the courage of a lion destroyed the hosts of the Damaras. 

355. And. Biddd vinK'iixi scruple raised the son of her brother T/ihijaraJa, Sa>n3rama<-rip m'\dt 
called Sarkgramaraja, to the rank of Yuvaraja after testing him [as follows] : 

356. In order to tesi her nephews, children all, who were assembled before 
her, she threw down befoze them a heap of apples [pdlevata). 

357. " How many of these fruits can each get hold of?" Thus she spoke 
and caused thereby a scramble among the princes. 

358. She saw that the others had got but few fruits, bat had received their 
knocks, while Samgrdmardja held plenty of fruits and was yet untouched. 

359. When she asked him in surprise how he had secured that large number 
of fruits without getting a blow, he replied to her thus : 

360. " I got the fruits by making those [boys] light furiously with each other, 
while I kept apart, and thus I remained unhurt." 

361. "What successes do not fall to the share of those who without exerting 
themselves excite the passions of others and stand by with a cool mind ?" 

362. On hearing this his reply, which showed his collected mind, she who 
was timid, after women's nature, thought him fit for the throne. 

363. Because the courageous think an object attainable by courage, just as 
the timid [think it attainable] by a cautious course, and this could not be 
otherwise. 

364 Wood even without burning may relieve the cold of monkeys ; water 
and fire may serve to clean the skin of antelopes which purify themselves in the 
flames [aijnisauca). Things serve the object of each being according to its ways ; 
they never possess in reality an innate nature. 

365. When the queen had gone to heaven on the eighth day of the bright 
half of Bhadrapada in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand] seventy-nine 
(a..i>. 1003), the Yuvaiaja became king. 

356. Pofcrnte is believed by the Kdimirian ftgsin in viii. 26"27, under the designation 

Pa;i(;lit8 to mean ' apple.' The fruit is men- vinarendhana, ' tho monkeys' fuel.' The latter 

tioned by S'rivara, i. 196, toffether with tahka passage shows that a wood i» meant which 

(pear ? ) and ctrd (apricot ?J, in the descrip- cannot be ignited. I have not been able to 

tioD of a Kateir famine. Compare also the trace any tree to which such a belief is 

^rae quoted in the commentary on MtMa'i attached at present in Kaimir. 

Aofa, s.v. hhavya. Begardiog the antelopes which are «up- 

364. The wood whioh, without burnine, is posed to clean themselves in the fire, oomp. 

supposed to warm the monkeys, is referrea to note v. 16. 
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DiDDi 366. This is tte third wonderful change in the royal dynasties of this country 

980A-1 008)- ^^^y^ j^^g iaken place through relationship hy marriage. 

367. In this land cleared from the mass of enemies (or, thorns), and 
abounding in rich possessions, the race of the illustrious Siitavdhana attained 
its rise ; as a mango-shoot [grows up] in a pleasure-garden in which inferior 
trees have been consumed by a forest-fire, and which has been moistened by 
the water of the clouds. 

368. Then Sangramaraja, whose power of firm resolution was hidden by 
gentleness, supported easily on his arm the whole land, jvist a,s the lord of the snalces 
(S'esanaga), while concealing the power of his breath under [his snake-hoods, 
which bftve] the charming appearance of a mass of lotus -roots, [supports the whole 
earth] on the mass of his hoods. 



Thiis ends the Sixth Taranga of the Rdjataraiiginl, composed by Kalhana, the son of 
the great Kasmirian minister, the illaatrious Lord Canpaka. 



366. E. refers here to the marriage of 
Dvrlabhavardhana with Anangalekhl, which 
broucht the E&rkota dynasty to the throne, 
iii. eqq., and to the succession of Nir- 
jitavarman, which was brought about hy the 
latter's relationahip with Queen Sugandha, 
v. 251 sqq. 

387. Compare regarding Sdtavdhana, 
the ancestor of the Lohara family*, vii. 1282 

The adjectives nirna^fkantakakule and 
vaauampadadhye may refer either to Ea^mir 
or to the pleaaure-garden with which the land 
IB compared 

368. Se^mdga, the king of the serpents, 
supports the earth on his thousand heads. 
Th«M, on account of their intertangled mass 



and relatively small size, are compared to 
lotus-roots. 

Colophon. A hag after this the following 
verse : " There ruled here in sixty-four years, 
one month, a half [month] and eight days, ten 
kings who enjoyed the pleasures of the earth." 
The figures here indicated are in agreement 
with the dates given for Taiaskara's accession 
(Laukika era 4015 mc. A^adha fiudi 14) and 
Didda's death (4079 Bhadrap'ada Sudi 8). 

It is probable that the somewhat awkward 
expression mass 'pyardht, which is liable to he 
mistaken as ' one half month,' is but an old 
misreading for mdse 'dhyardhe. In S'Siadi 
writing 4 and ^ are easily mistaken for 
each other, This identical clerical error is 
found viii. 3407. 



SEVENTH BOOK. 



1. May the lord of ftauri (S'iva) bless the world, he who worshipped the 

Twilight (Samdhya) nho, while he praised the Daughter of the mountains 
(PaiTatl), who felt jealous at tlie prayers addressed to Samdhya, with the following 
artful words : " [0 Pai vatil, the adorable body of your mother has been created by 
Brahman in the spotless fairj] y of the Rtrs. When joined in my embrace in the 
twihght, you sportively play with my nnderUp, which is red like the China rose 
{japay'—Or, " [0 Samdhya], Brahman has created the adorable body of yon, the 
mother of the spotless family of the Pitrs. When you make your appearance in 
the twihght, you are again and again on my lip which is engaged in murmuring 
prayers (japa).'" 

2. The lone; bore forbearance (ksama\ in his mind and -the earth (ksamd) in SAiaaiMiKiJi 

° . ' i (ad- 1003-1028) 

his arm; he surpassed leaders of armies {vdhinipatin) in strength and oceans 
(vahinipatin) in profundity. 

3-4. While the people all thought that Tutiga would fall at the death of the 
queen, as the sun [goes down] attended by the twilight when the splendour of day 
departs, they saw him, on the contrary, even rise after breaking through the 
host of his various rivals. Who ever knows the coui-se of the Creator? 

5. At that time died the valiant and powerful Candrdhara, who had become 
related to the king and who was worthy of the prime ministership. 

6. The valiant sons of Punyakara, a rich clerk in the village of Bkimatikd, 
were others who found eternal rest. 

7. In the absence of capable ministers, fate led the king against his will 
to side with Tufiga, no other course being left to him. 

8. The queen (Didda) bad before, when she was on the point of death, made 
Samgrdmareja and Tunga and the rest take an oath by sacred libation (hosa) 
that they would not harm each other. 

1. The words put into the mouth of S'iva Ktrs. In the above p&raphme both inter- 

in*y by leries of puns be understood as pretations have been given, 

refening either to his consort Patvati or to 2. Compare note iv. 146. 

SaMdh/i, the personification of the twOieht 6. The name BUmatiki probably survives 

Ma of the prayer recited at twilight, in that of Bvmai, a large village in the 

Mena, the mother of P&rvati and wife of Zain'gir Pargaijs, situat*^ 74° 30' long. 

Himavat, belongs to the race of the Fitn or 34° 22' lat Comp. Bum,i{xu : SlAmd-keiava, 

Mtaee. figures as the mothei of the note vi. 177-178. 
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SABGRAiiAiiJA 9. The kiag then, being unable to take pains and also on account of the 
(ij. 1003 10 28). j-^gjg]j^ pf J business, entrusted the affairs of the subjects to Tuhga, and became 
slack through indulgence in pleasures. 

10. How could his timid nature be still more completely illustrated? Ho 
allowed his royal dignity to be lowered by unequal matrimonial relations, 

11. Anxious to secure assistance, he thus gave his daughter Lothka in 
marriage to the superintendent of the Didddnatha, Prman by name, who 
possessed wealth, courage and other [good qualities]. 

12. How [great is the distance] between a princess fit for a king who is 
bent on universal conquest, and a Brahman of small mind whose hand is wet 
with the water of presents ! 

Rinng tgmst Ttiga. 13. Then the Brahman councillors, in order to bring about the fall of Tunga, 
made the Brahnians and the Purohitas of sacred shrines {pnsadya) start a solemn 
fast [praya] at Parihckajjiira. 

14. It was difficult for the king to allay this revolt, which was caused by 
the common resolve of the Brahmans and the ministers, as when fire and storm 
combine [to cause a conflagration]. 

15. The Brahmans had been ready even to dethrone the king. When some- 
what appeased by supplications, they insisted upon the expulsion of Tuiiga as a 
kind of expiatory oblation {hsdntiea/i'u). 

16. When the king and Tufuja and his people had agreed to this, those 
wicked-minded Brahmans persisted in demanding something else. 

17-19. They said : " Let us bum this Brahman who has died through Tufiya's 
violence, in his (I'unga's) house." These rogues had taken the body of some dead 
person out of a well, and were carrying it towards the residence of Twiga, when 
the evil spirit {htyd) which they had raised by performing a sacrifice of their hair 
{keinhama), fell back upon them. A strife arose, and suddenly swords were drawn 
for the destructiou of these impure Brahmans. 

20. Thereupon the Brahmans fled, and in fright betook themselves to the 
house of Hdjukahsu, who had been their secret instigator. 

21. He, whose perfidy had become evident, kept up the fight for a long time, 
but the Brahmans fled through openings other than the gate and went to their 
homes. 



18. Preaentfl to Brahmans have to be 
offered accompanied bv dropi of water ; comp. 
viiL ftlOl ; Nllamata, 999 ; Catwwgae. i. pp. 
185,399 333, eta; iL p. 40. 

18. Forpdnfuiya, comp. note ii. 132. 

10. E. evidently alhidei by the expreinon 
Afdntioom to a partioalar tacrificial oblation. 



The expreeeion it osed once more in a simile, 
viii. 2513. 

17-19. The keiahma is mentioned in 
Pur&Qic storiea; comp. Padmapur., II. xxiii. 
6 sqq. The Bfit Uuow their locks into the 
fire, from which rises a goblin to avenge their 
wrong. 
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23 When Rdjakalasa was defeated, tlie seven sons of S'rlilkara, who were Samobakaiuja 

•n J r 1 i • ^T. (A-D- 1003-1028) 

Brahmans and councillors, came and lougiit m the same cause. 

23. Having performed great deeds in the fight, they fomd their death, and 
all seven entered straight into the world of Surya. 

24. Tlien when these had fallen in the fight, Tiuiga had Rcijakdasa, who had Tuiffa'i vii-toiy. 
been vanquished hy SuyandJunlha, brought to his own house in fetters. 

26. Tuiigd's grooms quickly carried him wounded and disarmed on their 
shoulders, ftud made liim dance on the roads. 

26. Another minister, BliutikaMa, who had also been defeated, went with 
his son lldjakn to the S'nramathn. 

27. When after some time Sugandhistha and the rest had let him free from a 
feeling of pity, be went abroad, together with his son, burning with the fire of 
humiliation. 

28. This commotion iu the land which had arisen fi'om Piirlhasaimn, turned 
out, as fate willed it, just to the glory of Tunga. 

29. Subsequently, when the king had been propitiated through the 
minister Qwmitva, Bhfitiknlasa returned after having made his ablutions in the 
Ganga. 

30. When he had again slowly secured some foothold in the palace, the kiug 
secretly sent emissaries to kill Tuiiga. 

31. TuAija became aware of this, and disclosed the matter, whereupon the 
king again exiled Bhitikalakc and his son. 

32. Mayyamanataka, the son of Gandrakara, who in the course of time had 
attained some position, also died at that time. 

33. The illustrious Preman too, the well-wisher of the king, died after having 
enjoyed for a brief time his union with the king's daughter. 

34. All the other friends of the king, like Gaitgi and the rest, died also. 
Only Tuiigti, with his brothers, remained to enjoy pleasures. 

35. Thus every occurrence which was expected to cause his fall, by the 
favour of fate only brought him greater predominance. 

36. Thus those very floods of the river which, one might fear, would cause 
the fall of the tree on the bank where the ground has become loose by the lapse 
of time, and whose only support is in its roots— they, in truth, give firmness to the 
soil on which that [tree] .stands, by the earth they bring down. 

37. But Tunga, who had been eminently prudeut in his conduct, and wholly 
bsut on satisfying the people, became gradually, when the merita of his former 
[existence] were exhausted, unsteady in mind. 



24. SugandliMha was & yoTinger brother of Tuuga ; see vi 319. 
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(i.i>. 1003-1028). 
R.IM »{ Bhadrtiaira. 



38. [ThuB it happened] that, to his own misfortune, he took a low-bom mean 
Kayastha Bhadrek'ara by name, as his assistant. 

39-41. This [man's] proper hereditary occupation as a gardener {drdmika) had 
been to trade in night soil, to act as a butcher, to sell fuel, etc. Then for a living 
he had hung at the back of officials, carrying their bags and ink-bottles, while 
a rough woollen cloth rubbed his [own] back. When Tuiiga, who was worn out by 
the cares of endless official and other affairs, made him his assistant, he did not 
know that by this association he brouglit about the destruction of [his own] fortune. 

42. Ousting the pious and noble-minded Dharmdrla, he put that wicked 
person in charge of the Grhakrtya office. 

43. BesembUng an untimely death, that eyil-minded person cut off the 
sustenance of gods, cows, Brahmans, the poor, strangers, and royal servants. 

44. Even a fear-inspiring Kapalika, who lives on corpses, gives maintenance 
to his own people ; but the wicked Bhad/rehara did not allow even his own people 
to live. 

45. In Caitra, Tui'>ga made Bhadrehara, the master over everything, and in 
the month of Asadha, Suganihisiha, died. 

46. When this brother of his died who had been able to bear all cares, the 
distressed Tuiiga felt as if his head had been cut off. 

47. In the month of Margasirsa the kiQg despatched him to the country 
of the illustrious S'ahi Trilocanapala, who had asked for help. 



39-41. K. evidently means by draimka 
the market-gardener, the modem maliar of 
KaSmir. The work of the latter is invariably 
connected with the oae of night soil or 
poiidrette as manure, and ia, therefore, con- 
sidered deeradmg ; comp. Lawrenoe, Valh/, 
yo. 307, 322. An agricultunst who takes up 
the work of a market-ganlencr, cuts himself oft 
from agricaltural Muhammadans. Butchers, 
too, in Kafimir, now exclusively Muhamma- 
dana, are esteemed men of low occupation, and 
it is clear that in Hindu times a still stronger 
taint must haveattached to their calling; comp. 
above iii. 6. From the curious account given 
in OUT passage of Bhadre$vara's career, we 
may conclude that that plasticity of the social 
system in Kaimir which at present strikes the 
observer coming from other parts of India, is 
not a development of moaem date, The 
peculiar elasticity of social organization in 
Kaimir has been duly noted and illustrated 
with remarkable facts by Mr. Lawixhob, U. 
pp. 306 eq. 

4S. Begtrding ^ Grhakftya office, see 
V. 176. 

44. Hm ierm kSpSUka usually designates 
& sect of S'aiva mendicamta who feed out of 



skulls. Our passage attributes to tihemthe 
practices of the modern Aghoris. 

47-69. Sahi TrUocanapdla is identical with 
TnlocanapSJa, son of Anandaptla, whom 
Alberiini [Inilia, ii. p. 13) mentions as the last 
independent prince of the 'Hindu Shshiya 
dynasty ' ; comp.REinADD, Mhtioire, p. '259 sq. ; 
TnoYER, Mdjat., iii. p, 649, and regarding the 
earlier history of that dynasty, also above 
Note J, V. 15'i-155. He succiunbed to Mah- 
miid of Ql^azna after a long struggle, of which 
detailed accounts are given by the Muham- 
madan historians dealing with that period ; 
see Elliot, Hittory of India, ii. p. 434 sqq. 
From the same sources it appears that Tnh- 
canapaln was already during his father's 
reign (a.d. 1003-1018) at the head of the 
armies which endeavoured to stem the 
Muhammadan advance. TrilocanapflJa's name 
appears often greatly disfigured in the Arabio 
wnting of theae testa, as 'Puru Jaipal,' 
' Nardajanpal,' etc.; comp. £lUOlT, l.e., ii. 
p. 4:^aq. 

There can be no doubt that K.'a narrar 
tive, vii. 47-69, relatea to one of the campaigna 
which Malfmild of Giiazna directed against 
TrilocanApaia and hia aUies. The identity of 
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48. A large army, attended by many Rajaputras, chief councillors, feudal chiefs, ^^^^'^s'J^'g 
and otters [of rank], capable of making the earth shake, followed him. 

Eainmira of our account cith Mahmud has the Priints Tohi leads the most convenient 

heen recognized by Reinai;).), I.e. Already route towards ioA(ir« (Loh^rin). From there 

before him, Thomas {JJl. A.S., ii. p, 190 sq.) again a route much used in old times, leading 

had shown the derivation of t his term from the over the Tos*maidan Pass, opens access to 

Arabic title Amru-l-munwhn, and its applica- Kasmir. It is actually by this route that we 

tion on coins and elsewhere to tJie Ghaznavide find two years later Mahmiid attempting the 

Sultin. Reinaud has also i isbtly pointed out invasion of Kasmir; comp. Note E, iv. 177, § 12. 

that the expression Turufla us&d for Triloca- The fortress of ' Lohkot,' AlbSriini's ' fortress of 

napala's opponents, vii, ol, o^, is particu- iauAwr' (Jn/fi'n, i, pp. 208, 317) which stopped 

larly appropriate for Malinirid's army, which his advance on the latter occasion, has been 

consisted chiefly of solAieru of Turkish identified in the last quoted note with Lohara. 

origin. Aa the valley of the Prunts Tohi contains 

ui my paper ' Zur Geschichti' der Qahis wn to this day a considerable Kaimiri population 

Kabul! p. 201 sq., I have pointed out that as far down as Kotli, we can understand the 

the discrepancy which the Muhammadan notice about the conversion of Ka^miris. It is 

accounts snow as to the chronology and the not, as has been supposed (Lassen, Ind. Alt, 

topographical details of Mahraud's later ex- iii. p. 1048), in contradiction with the fact 

peditions, do not permit us at present to that Kasmir remained actually unconquered. 

identify with certainty the campaign to which K. is evidently right in representing the 

K.'s narrative relates. It is also to be battle on the Tausi as having finally decided 

regretted that K. has otoitted to indicate the the fate of the S'thi dynasty. The Muham- 

year of Tuiiga's expedition. A critical madan historians, in full agreement with the 

examination of the Muhammadan sources Chronicle, make mention of the subsequent 

may, however, yet lead to a definite settle- occasions on which TrilocanapSla bravely 

ment of the question. endeavoured to retrieve his lost fortune. They 

Judging from the materials accessible in also show that these battles were no longer 

EUiott's work, most facts seem to point to fought in the Panjab, the seat of the power 

Mahmud's expedition of the year 1013 (the of the later S'ihi kings. Their accounts 

ninth, according to Elliott's reckoning); see? c. prove further that K. was justified in the 

ii. p, 430 sqq. TrilocanapSla appears to have enthusiastic praise he gives to Trilocanapala's 

met the invader on this occasion for the last personal bravery and to his indomitable 

time in the Panjab. courage in misfortune (vii, 60^3). 

^The detailed account which the Tarikh-t Trilocanap^'s death is placed by AlberQni 

Ydmini gives of the decisive battle in this in the year a.h. 413 (i.n. 1091,2). His son 

caropaij^ (see Emoi, I.e., ii. p. 37 sqq.), Bhma^ala, who survived him only by five 

agrees in some particulars, regarding tne years, is no longer mentioned as an indepen- 

positions occupied by the opposing forces, dent prince by the Muhammadan historians, 

and the changing fortune of the contest. The rapid downfall of the powerful Sdhi dy- 

dosely enough \vith K.'s description. Mahmud nasty must have left a deep impression on the 

seems to have won his victory in one oif the mina of contemporary observers. The great 

valleys which lead from the region about qualities of its princes had been acknow- 

Jehlam towards Kasmir, and to have pursued ledged even by their Muslim adversaries. 

TrilocanapSla in the latter direction. Some AJberuni,who had witnessed the events which 

chiefs on the confines of Kasmir are said to led to the annihilation of the S'lhis' power, 

have made their submission to the Sult&n in says regarding them : " This Hindu Shahiya 

consequence of this victory. Also the forcible dynasty is now extinct, and of the whole 

conversion of KaSmiris to Islam is mentioned house there is no longer the slightest remnant 

on this occasion. in existence. We must say that, in all their 

These details agree fully with what the grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent 

Chronicle tells us of the support given to desire of doing that which is good and right, 

Trilocanap&la by a Ka^mirian force, and in that they were men of noble sentiment and 

particular with the locality which K. indicates noble bearing " {Itidia, ii. p. 13) 

for the defeat of the allies. The Tau^ The words with which K. refers to the 

mentioned in verse .53, can scarcely be any extinction of this great dynasty, vii. 6(W39, 

^her river but the Tohi, which flows throngn may thus he taken as representing correctly 

ParrfoUa (Priints), and joins the Vitastft above the feeUngs which the catastrophe nad roused 

the town of Jehlam. Through the valley of in the hearts of the people. 
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Samouaiuraja 49.50. "When he, together with his son, had been hospitably received by the 
(a.d. 1003-1028). . r J j uc 
8'aki who had gone to meet him, and had been in that land for five or six days, 

the S'dki noticed that they gave no thought to night-watches, the posting of scouts, 

to military exercises and other [preparations] proper for an attack, and spoke thus 

to Tuitga, who was intoxicated [with self-confidence] : 

51. " Until yon have become acquainted with the TMru^ha warfare, you 
should post yourself on the scarp of this hill, [keeping] idle against your desire." 

52, This good counsel of Tnlocanalpdla] he in his pride did not accept, 
hut remained, together with hia troops, eagerly look-ing out for battle. 

Bittie wth Hammira. 53. Then he crossed thence with a rather small force to the other bank 
of the Tausl, and defeated a corps which Hammlra had sent on a reconnaissance. 

54. Though he was filled thereupon with pride, the S'dhi, experienced in war, 
repeated again and again the same advice he had given before. 

55. Blinded by his desire for battle, he did not accept the S'dhi's counsel. 
Advice is of no use for those whose destruction is near. 

56. In the morning then came in fury and in full battle array the leader 
of the Turuska anny himself, skilled in stratagem. 

57. Thereupon the army of TuAga dispersed immediately. The S'dhi's force, 
however, was seen for [some] time moving about in battle. 

58. Even when the S'dhi's army was gone, Jayasimha rushed about fighting, 
also S'nvaTdhana and f ihhramdrka, the Damara, of Saingrdmas family. 

59. These three valiant men, fighting on the terrible field of battle which 
resounded with [the tramp of] horses, preserved the honour of their country from 
being lost. 

60. Who would describe the greatness of Trilocano.'pdh, whom numberless 
enemies even could not defeat in battle ? 

61. 'I!Tilocano[fdla^^ , causing floods of blood to pour forth in battle, resembled 
S'iva {trilooana) when sending forth the fire which bums the world at the end of 
the Kalpa. 

62. After fighting crores of armour-clad soldiers in the battle, this [prince], 

68. Prof. BijHLBB, J?g»rf, p. 3, ha« already reasons indicated in the preceding note, that 

pointed out that Taufi is the ancient form of in our passage the Tohi of PriintB is meant, 

the appellation Tohi which is now home by The nenrest other stream generally known as 

several mountain-gtreama joining the Vitasti Tohi, that of Rajauri, flows too far to the E. 

and Cin&b from the south slopes of the Pir to have been on Manmud's line of advance. 

Pantall Range. ATau^iis mentioned by the Regarding another mention of the Prunts Tohi 

NUamata, 118, along with the Apag& (Ayak) unaer its proper name, see note viii. 30U6. 

and Candrabhigi. Though Prof. Biihler is Thi term Tau^ is probably, «« suggested 

quite ri^ht in stating that Tofd is a generic by F^of . Buhler, connected with Skr. tmra, 

appellation now myea to any perennial moun- ' snow,' and means thus etymologically ' a 

tun stzeam in tne hill redone to the S. of river coming from the snows.' 

Ka&nir, yet there on be kttle doubt, for the 08. See v. 306 regsfding Samgrim. 
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wto was experienced m affairs, came forth singly from amone; tie foes pressing BAnoEiiiAiijA 

, , . ° r o jj 1003.1028). 

[around himj. 

63. When Trilocana[pdlo] had gone afar, the whole country was over- 
shadowed by hosts of fierce Candalas which [resembled clouds of] locusts. 

64. Even after he had obtained his victory, Hawnwra did not breathe freely, 
thinking of the superhuman prowess of the illustrious Trilocanapdla. 

65. Trilocana[pdla] displayed great resolution also after he had fallen from 
his position, and relying on }m force of elephants endeavoured to recover victory. 

66. I have not described here at length how rapidly the royal glory of ■^"'^^g"^^*^'"^' 
the S'dhis has vanished even [down to their very] name, this being only an 

incident. 

67. Nothing is impoi^pible to Fate. It effects with ease what even in dreams 
appears incredible, what fanoy fails to reach. 

68-69. That S'dhi kingdom whose greatness on the earth has above been 
briefly indicated in the aeeount of King S'amkaravnrmans reign, — now one asks 
oneself whether, with its kiugs, ministers and its court, it ever was or was not. 

70. Then Tuiiga, after having by his defeat brought about the descent of the 
Turushas on the whole surface of the earth, marched back slowly to his own 
country. 

71. The king, whose character was equal to his courage, felt no anger agamst 
Tunga for his fault, though he had been beaten like a jackal. 

72. Still the king felt annoyed at his dependence on Tunga; even an 
animal's spirit is pained by dependence on others. 

73. Also Kuniarpaiimha, Tungals son, who was full of pride on account of 
his wealth and strength, caused him uneasiness by behaving like a king. 

74. His brother Vigi ahardja, too, who was waiting for his opportunity, urged ^^^^^J*^ 
the king at that time by secret letters to have Tunga put out of the way. 

76. The king wavered for a long time in his mind, remembering the oath by 
sacred libation {koSa) and other [facts], and then, irritated by the repeated urging, 
spoke thus to the instigators: 

76. " If he comes some day within our reach while alone with his son, at that 
time let us see what we can do." 

77. " If otherwise attacked, he is sure to put us to a violent death." Having 
said this to gain time, the king stopped. 

78. These f^w words fell into their hearts like seeds, and they endeavoured 
to bring Tunga into such a situation. 

74. Regarding Vigrahardja, see vi. 335 76. I hare followed Durgftpr.'s Teading, 
"IJ- jfoeare, u a veiy acceptable emendation for 

76. Compare above vii. 8, jfoearo of A. 

T 
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SAioBiHAaiJA 79. Within six months [it happened] by the will of fate that Tunga, when 
(x.E. 1003-10 28) ^j^^^ ^^g^ j^^^gg j^-^ g^j^.g QQjjjpj^jiy^ though he had had a bad 

dream. 

80. After he had entered the palace and had been lu the presence of the 
lung for a short time, he proceeded, accompanied by five or six attendants, to the 
council hall. 

81. Tarvahrkaraka and others followed Tuiiga tlmrf;, •■■ ad struck him with 
their swords without having even spoken to the king. 

82. Among the attendants of Tviftga only Si/Muimiha deserved praise, a 
descendant of Mahdratha who had been a minister of S'ariiHmiarman, 

83. He, though unarmed, threw himself that very uicment on the back of 
Tuiiffo, at whom they were striking, in order to protect bin: 

Murder of TiHija. 84. Tuliga's breath stopped from fear at the first strflte^ while the king gave 
a sigh of relief when Tunga's breath failed. 

85-86. The wretched Pdrtha, son of the Brahman Dhnrma who belonged to 
the royal council [d'^tJidnahrahmam), and the foolish KnAla, were with TwAga. 
These two [persons] had their bowels moved, put their fingers into their mouths 
to protect themselves, as if they were cattle, and dropped their weapons in 
tenor. 

87. Caiiga and others who were Twiigds intimates and advisers, sat still in 
their fright like women, though they were armed. 

88-89. The king feared that Tuiiga's followers, if they did not know of his 
death, would raise in that tumult conflagrations, fights, and the like, and at 
once had Tuiiga's and his son's heads cut off with the sword, and thrown outside 
to give courage to his own servants. 

90. The troops, when they saw their master's severed head, turned away 
dispirited. Some of Tunga's followers, [however], brilliantly displayed the character 
of [true] servants. 

91. Bhujamga, the son of a Brahman feudal chief (simanta), who had 
arrived from his house, made Samgrdmardja flee from one apartment to the 
other. 



86-86. The term aithdnabrdhmaifa recura 
viii 1620, and seems to indicate a cert&in rank 
which, perhaps, correaponds to that of a 
Durbiri in modem India. The term Sithamifa, 
vii. 1606, hit probably the eame rignifi- 
cance. 

E. uems to allude to the ancient Indian 
coitom according to which peisong in danger 
of their life pat naia into their mouths to 
implore meroy. By sjrmholioaUy representing 



themselves as cattle, they become inviolable. 
The Koimirian heroes of our narrative have 
no grass at hand, and use their fingers as a 
substitute. 

It must, however, also be kept in view that 
the cutting off of a finger is repeatedly referred 
to m the R&jat. as a mark of submisrion; 
comp. note viii. 1694. 

00. Tuiiffa was commander-in-chief of the 
army ; see vi. 854 ; vii. 101. 
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92. Breaking the closed door with his golden staff, he then killed twenty SAuoaiHuiM 

,,. . , IT 1 11 (a.d. 1003-1028). 

soldiers m the royal assembly call. 

93. The treasurer, Trailokyanija, was killed in the fight, and the brave 
Ahhinava, milk-brother of KayydmantaJea. 

94. In the courtyard, thirty brave Ekangas who were in the employ of Tmga 
lay dead in a row, [which seemed like] a staircase leading to heaven. 

95. One Padmardja, though he had talcen part in the fight, escaped unhurt, 
and removed the burning pron caused by the misfortune of the master's death by 
visiting Tirthas. 

96. Others threw may the sword which helps to protect life in both 
worlds on the scene of the %ht, and lost honour and life. 

97. Canda, who fancied himself a good fighter, a foreigner {daiSika), 
Arjuna by name, and the Damara Seldeahra, threw away their swords and were 

killed by the foes. 

98. With his residence plundered and his treasures robbed, Turiga was made 
by the king a mere subject of stories on the twelfth day of the bright half of Asadha. 

99. After Tiinga, whose conduct was free from treachery, along with his son 
had been slain by the king, it was chiefly rogues who rose to power in the royal 
palace. 

100-101. The king then gave the chief command of the army to Turiga's Afeirs rfter^TWyo"* 
brother Niga, who had caused the death of his brother and nephew by corrupting 
the king's mind through secret calumnies, and who, as the destroyer of his 
own family, was branded with infamy. 

102. Esema, the most unfaithful wife of Kmdarpasimha, had love-meetings 
with Ndga, just as the dark night with the goblin. 

103. Tour days after the disorder had ceased, Bimha, who was a daughter-in- 
law of Tunga and a S'ahi daughter, entered the fire as a Sati. 

104-105. MaUhhand, the wife of Tmga, left the country in misery, and took 
up her residence at Edjajiun. She took [with her] the two sons, the well- 
known Vicitrasimha and Matrsimha, whom Mamma, a concubine {avnruMha), 
had borne to Ewndwrfosimha, as well as this daughter-in-law [herself]. 

106. The king then put in Tuitga's place the wicked Bhadresvara, who 
plundered the treasury and what else [belonged to the shrines] of Bhuiesvara and 
other gods. 

97. Compare regarding daitika note vi. of the S'thi, i.e. Trilocanapida? In this 

case we ihonld have to assiune s nexus 

103. It is of mterest to note that Tuhffa, between this marriage and the snpport given 
notwithstanding his modest origin, secured a toTrilocanapAla hj me Kaimir kinc. 
Sihi princess {mta S^dhek) for his son. Are 106. For the shrine of S'iva Sh&tavara, 
we to understand that Bimbft iras a daughter m Qote i. 107. 
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SmaiKiaiJA 107. How could the Mne's want of iudement be show further? He cave 
(1.0 1003-1028). „ ^ 1 n p- fi ^ 
offices even to people like Fartha. 

108. The thoughtless Mng appointed the most foolish Pdrtha, who was 
known to keep up intrigues with his brother's wife, as city prefect [naga'-a- 
ihikrta). 

109. Pdrtha, whose mind was entirely devoid of merit, committed slaughter and 
other sins on the holy platform {1 raAgapitha) of [the Liiiga of S'iva] Pravareia. 

110. Mataiiga, 8indhv!s son, the chief of misera, was an expert in the 
science of fleecing the subjects, and filled the treasury of the greedy king. 

111. A clerk, Bevamuhha by name, had once a son called Candmmukha from 
a loose woman who used to sell pastry. 

112. This [son] under Tu/iya's patronage became ths king's favourite, and 
beginning with a cowrie {vai-dtaka) accumulated crores. 

113. He remained a miser when he had reached a great position, and used to 
sell to his own servants the cakes which others brought him as presents, in 
accordance with the [hereditary occupation of his] family. 

114. The people laughed at him, because he who before had a powerful 
digestion and sound health, became dyspeptic and sickly when he attained 
prosperity. 

115. He did one pious act at the time of his death, when he gave the third 
of a crore towards a restoration of the illustrious [shrine of S'iva] Lanehara. 

116. His three sons. Nana, Bhdga and Nandimuhha, had been made by the 
king commanders of an army division, subordinate to Twiiga. 

117. It was a ridiculous [act] on the part of the king to give them the 
position of Twnga. [It was] as when a child collects barley-ears, taking them 
for gold. 

118. These, on being sent by the king to fight with the Turushas like Tuiiga, 
turned, fled, and came back again to their own country. 

119. Thus, while the miniatera were incapable and the king prone to show 
forbearance, some DaradK, Diviras (clerks), and Domaras obtained predominance, 

107. See regarding Partha, vii. 86. made at receptions to persons of consequence ; 

109- The meaning of raiigapHha is quite the modem nazar. 

uncertain. The term recurs at the commence- 113. Regarding the shrine of Raiiikara in 

ment of LokaprakUa, iii., in a list mentioning S'rinagar, see note iii. 363. 

also the livgamtha and bhadrapiiha, but with- 118, It seems that we have here an sllu- 

out any explanation. The above rendering sion to a subsequent expedition of Mahmiid 

has been suggested by the usual meaning of against Kaimir, perhaps the one on which 

ron^a. The simple ptfAa designates the base he reached Lohara ('Lohkot'); see note 

on which a LLbga or other sacred image is vii. 47. 

placed (also called bhadrafitha) ; comp. iii. 350 119. The mention of the Daradt along with 

and note v. 46. the Divirai and DSmarat ia evidently made for 

US. Small offeiiogi aie meant vuch as an the sake of the alUteTation, 
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120. The king's daughter Lofhihd constructed the Lothikdnatha, and 
founded another Matha under the name of her mother Tihttamii. 

121. 0, even sins-^irs think sometimes of pious acts! Thus even 
Bhadreivara built a Yiliara of distinguished merit. 

122. Samgramardja showed true judgment, and did not estahlish even a 
drinking-place {jjrapd), saying that the wealth he owned was unlawfully 
acquired. 

123. The Queen iS ' i:'' ':-'!!/, daughter of the illustrious YoKomaagala, aa her 
husband was of feeble po'-';pr indulged in licentious conduct. 

124. Trilhuvana, who v/as the son of Sugandkidha and Jayalakml, became 
the ardent lover of that qucc;ri. 

125. Also the sharp- ivi ! ted Jaydhara, who worked well in the interest of the 
treasury, and established the JaydharagaTija and other funds [gaZja), was hei 
paramour. 

126. This beautiful [queen], who was very fond of accumulating wealth, and 
had established 'the Ganja of Mayagrdma' aud other [funds], obtained great 
power by the king's favoiur. 

127. This king died on the first day of Asadha in the year [of the Laakika 
era four thousand one hundred] four (.\.d. 1028), after having had his son Eariraja 
consecrated. 

128. This [prince], who was attended by wise men (sumaiias) and who made 
all hopes [dia) appear, gave delight (hidda) to everyone, just as the festive time of 
Gaitra, [which is attended by flowers (sumanas) and which illuminates all regions 
{asa), brings coolness {kldda) to everyone]. 

129. He whose orders were never infringed cleared the land of thieves, and 
prohibited the closing of doors in the market-street at night. 



SAHORAHASiJA 

(a.d. 1003.1028). 



120. Regarding Lotldka, see vii. 11. 

The Lothtkmal^ appears, from vii. 141 and 
viii, 436, to hare been in S'rinagar. 

121. No mention is foood elsewhere of this 
Vihba. 

122. The use of unlawfully acquired 
wealth for pious works ia declared profitless ; 
see e.B. the passage from the Viti^udharma 
quoted Catunargac. i. pp. 39 sq. It would 
also he possible to divide yo rufayyalo 'rjitam. 

125-126. The term (/anja (see iv. 689) 
desimates here and in the parallel passages, 
vi. 266 (Sindhuffahja) ; vii. 570 {Ealaiaganja), 
clearly separate funds for which special 
sources of revenue were assigned, and which 
were managed by distinct oftoers. These 
funds seem to have received their names 
from the person who had organieed them, or 
from the place which suppli^ their revenue. 



The latter form of designation is used in 
the case of the ' MauoffrSmnagama.^ This 
name is taken from tne village Mayagrama, 
which, as viii 729 shows, is identical with the 
present MarCgdm situated in the lower Sind 
VaUey, W 62' long. M" 17' lat. Mafi'gam is 
a large village with a great area of ezcelleot 
rice-nelds. Under the last settlement the 
village the (for Ea^mir) considerable 



sum of Ks. 2300 as annual revenue 
ment. 

In P. Sahibr&m's Tirthat. the village figures 
both under its old name as Mayagrama and as 
Mamfugrama (!). 

1S8. In the month of Caitra falls the com- 
mencement of the Kaimii spring. The adjec- 
tives characterizing Sariraja may, by a series 
of puns, be taken also as referring to the 
month. 



Pioua foundation!. 



HinlBAJA 

(a.d. 1028}. 
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Aninii 
(i.D. 1028.1063]. 



K^aiaruja'i inotr- 
lios 



130. The nJe of this king, -which was of unexpected distinction and of brief 
duration, deserved to be praised among men, like the crescent of the young 
moon. 

131. After ruling the earth for twenty-two days, this king of unblemished 
fame died on the eighth day of the bright half of Asadha. 

132. The splendour which attends men who shine forth for a short time like 
stars, passes away just as a [brief] summer night. 

133. There was a general report, which was not contradicted, that the 
licentious queen-mother herself had used witchcraft against her son, who was 
dissatisfied [with her conduct]. 

134-135. "While the king's mother, 8'rUekhd, who wished the throne for her- 
self, was coming after taking a bath [where] the arrangeuientB for the installation 
had been made,— the assembled Ekaitgas and the [king's] milk-brother, Sagara, 
made her child-son Ananta king. 

136-137. If a person anxious to take out a treasure which has already 
been removed lolls the snake which greedily keeps watch over it, this [procures] 
for him merely a sin. Even so, when the king's mother destroyed her son in her 
desire for the throne, this only [procured] for her a sin, since the throne was 
taken by another. 

138. Such deceptive vision of the throne made that perverse queen forget the 
love for her child. 0, the [false] desire for the enjoyment of pleasures ! 

139. Then came the child-king's old paternal uncle, Vigrahardja, to secure 
the throne, and displayed his valour. 

140. He proceeded from Lohara in rapid marches, burnt down the 
'Grate' {dvdra), and after two and a half days unexpectedly entered the 
City. 

141. He had thrown himself into the LotUkdmatha, and there the troops 
sent by S'rllelchd killed him and his followers by setting fixe [to the place]. 



131. Thia Terse, in conjunction with verse 
137, provea that the luni-solar months were 
reckoned in K.'Btime, aa at present in Eajmir, 
punimanta, Le. began with the dark fortnight. 

134-135. The relationship indicated vii. 
188, 251 makes it clear that Ananta was 
SaihgT&marftja's son ; comp. vii. 74. 

140. IttMbeenexplaonedin Note E on 
Lohara,'n. 177, that it is possible during the 
aummer months, when the To;'maid&n Pass is 
open, to do the distance between Loh'rin and 
S linagar in the short time indicated by the 
text As, however, the distance is at least 
lixty milei, and a* a paaa of over 13,000' in 
height hat to be crossed, it it clear that a per- 
formance like that of Vi^har&japreaappotet 



great marching powers on the part of an 
armed force. Compare Alberiini, India, i. 
p. 317: 'the distance from Lauhur to the 
capital of Kashmir is fifty-six miles, half the 
way being rugged country, the other half plain.' 

By dvara is meant here the watch-station 
on the Tos'maidan route properly known as 
Earkota-draiiga. Its position is indicated by 
the village of Draiu; ; comp. note viii. 1596, 
alio viii. 1997 and note i. 302. The place 
where the route passes the scarp of the To?*- 
maid&n plateau before descending to the 
village of Drane, it still closed by old watch- 
towers markea on the map. Thas locality ia 
now called bar-bal, i.e. ' the place of the Gate' 
(Ski. dvdra > Kl bar). 
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142. The lavish queen then built two Mathas in honour of her husband and Ankmk 
son, and thought day and night of high treason. (a.d. 1028-1 063). 

143. When in time the Idug had a little outgrown his childhood, he became, 
like one born on the throne, addicted to extravagance and other [vices]. 

144. Most dear to him were Eudrapdla and other S'dhi princes who exhausted Pitdoniinwceof 
the kingdom's revenues by the large salaries they drew. 

145. Though receiving from, the Idng one and a half lakhs [of Dinnaraa] daily 
for his maintenance, Eudrnudh yet never got rid of his money troubles. 

146. DiddiJpala, tliougli he drew daily eighty thousand [Dinnaras] from the 
king, could yet not sleep ia peace at night. 

147. Amhiia]jdla, [that] Vetala, who was the king's favourite, was ever 
planning the breaking up of the golden statues of gods. 

148. EudTapala proterted those who robbed [others] of their property and 
lives, and was a safe refuge for thieves, Candalas, and the like. 

149. Kayasthas, who were Ihidrapdla's intimates, oppressed the people. The 
foremost among them, the famous Ut^'ala, founded a Hatha for the blind. 

150-152. What more need be said of the king's affection for him (Rudrapala) ? 
He himself had married the elder daughter of iniiwundra, the lord of /aZami^ara, 
the moon-faced Asamati, on account of her beauty, the same who built a Hatha 
called after herself at Tripuresmra. He then married her somewhat younger 
sister, the Queen Suryamati, to the king. 

153. Through the companionship of Eudra[ijdla], who pleased his ears, 
the king was led into evil habits, just as Suyodhana through that of 
Kama. 

164. At that time, Tribhuvana, the powerful commander-in-chief, collected Rising of Tribhrxma. 
the Damaras and came to deprive the king of the throne. 

155. He arrived for battle after drawing to himself the whole army, [except] 
the Ekangas and the mounted soldiers, who did not leave the king's side. 

144. The 'S'&hi princes' (S'&hiputr&h) formed name ./Ind^mafAa must be taken m 

here mentioned may be assumed to have been its literal meaning as ' a Mafba for the 

scions of the royal S'aiii family who had blind.' 

come to Ea^mir as refugees. Their names, 150, Asthe old kingdom of i/a/a)>tiAara in- 

Rudrapala, Lidddpdla, etc, show the same eluded also Trigarta or Kangra^see note iv. 177), 

formation as the names of the last four S'&hi we may recognize with Cunninokam, Anc. 

kings, Jaipdl (Jayapila ?), Tnlocanapdla, etc. Oeoi/r., p. 139, in Inducandra the Jndracandra 

145-146. The real value of these salaries of the genealocical lists of the £&ngra B&iSs. 

must be estimated with reference to what has That K. himself wrote the name as Inducandra, 

been explained regarding the Kaimir monetary is proved by his use of the expression indu- 

system in Note H, iv. 496 mukfi'm immediately after it. 

147. Compare Har.sa's procedure, vii. Bilhana, too, Vikram. xviii. 40, calls this 

1091 sqq. queen a daughter of Indu, i.e. Inducandra {dai 

149. As Mathas are otherwise regularly tatya . . . candriKevendujiti). 

designated after their founders or the latter's 163. Suyodhana, i.e. J)wyodhana, the head 

lelatives, it seems probable that the differently of the Kauravas. 
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AMiMTA 156. Witli praiseworthy bravery, Anantadeva attacked in person Trihhuvana 

' jj^ •warding off his unerring darts with his sword. 

157. He (Tribhuvana), who was hurt by his mighty strokes, though the 
armour protected his body, fled and seemed to vomit his glory in the blood [which 
flowed] from his month. 

158-159. When, on seeing the king's unexpected strength, he had left the 
battle and fled, the king, who was [yet] almost a boy, and had hidden his 
manliness under a modest behaviour, defeated with laudable prowess at S'dldsthala 
the valorous [attack of] Abhinava, a Damara from S'annaU, who was fighting with 
darts. 

160. King Anantii, whose sword became covered with flesh and blood [until it 
looked like] a club, moved about in the battle like a Bhairava, and made the earth 
shake. 

161-162. When the king saw at every step Ekangaa whose bodies were 
slashed with cuts, and had their names reported to him by the attendants, he out 
of kind feeling relieved the Ekangas of the uncertain dependence on the Aksapatala 
office, [and gave them instead] a fixed assignment (? vilubdhidhuvara). 

163. Thus in gratitude he there granted to his servants successively an 
assignment (yilahdhi) to [the amount of] ninety-six crores of Dumaras. 

164. The story goes that when the king returned from the battle, the hilt of 
his sword, which had become fixed in his firm grasp, could [only] be removed from 
his hand after some time, and by sprinkling milk [on it]. 

165. 0, the greatness of the king ! "When Tribhuvana came back from 
abroad in distress, the king received him, such [as he was], without anger. 

166. He had made a relative of his, Brahmaraja by name, superintendent of 
the treasury (gamjaihipa). The latter having fallen in enmity with Ruckapala, 
became disafiiscted and departed. 



160. Silaeihala ii evidently the older 
form of the name Ealtkal which Abu-1-Fazl, 
ii. p. 963, gives sa that of a vQlage in the Yech 
Pargana. Kj. h regnlarly replaces 6kr. i. k 
village Safthal seems to be known in the 
Yech Parga^a, but I have not been able to 
trace its position. The same place is probably 
meant bythej'aJaitAaZa (sic) mentioned Fourtti 
Chion. 2i5 in connection with a reheUion in 
the neighboming district of Ntetan. 

Samild is the old name oi the modern 
Samal PargaQa, which lies in Kamrtz to the 
W. of Sopw. BamHi is frequently mentioned 
bthala(«TaraARm(saeviii. 1008, 1011, 1183, 
etc.), tad in the later QirooidBs ; comp. Janar. 
0 j, 107, 362 : Siiv. iv. 108, etc. The Dbnarat 



of S'am&l& are referred to vii. 1022 ; viii. 691, 
1517, 2749. 

161-162. The interpretation of the term 
vilabiki is doubtful. The word recurs only in 
the next verse, and from the latter a guess has 
been made as to its meaning. The probable 
character of the Aksapatala (chief office of 
accomtts), and its connection with the Ekdngat, 
hu been discussed in notes v. 249, 301. 

The purport of our passage seems to be 
that the king, to show his gratitude, re- 
lieved the Ekfttgas who had been wounded 
m his lernee from tiieir harassing duties at 
tiie Akfapatela, and fixed for them an assign- 
ment independent of that office, i.e. a sort 
of penaim. 
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167. Having allied himself with certain Damaras, he by great efforts 
[succeeded in] leading [against the king], Aenlamuiigahi, king of the Darads, 
together with seven Mlf.ccha princes. 

168. When that [Darad ruler] had reached the village of Ksiraprstha, the 
most valiant Rudrapala, eager for battle, went to meet him. 

169. After the two foroes had arranged to fight on the morrow, the Barad 
ruler went to amuse himsL'lf at [a pool which is] the residence of a Naga called 

170. In his wicke;l!iiy:s he threw his dart at the body of a fish which was 
swimming there, though his attendants kept him back. 

171. Then the Naga came forth from that round pool in the shape of a jackal, 
and the Dared ruler threw himself after him, eager for the chase. 

172. When the king's troops saw him rushing up, thej thought that he was 
breaking the agreement, and fearing an attack they moved out for battle. 

173. Then there arose, a battle-feast in which brave men were wedded to the 
heavenl; maids (Apsaras), while the clash of weapons seemed to kindle rows of 
fires. 

174. In that great concourse of warriors, the head of the Darad lord was cut 
off, while the fame of Eudra[pdla], whose splendour was awe-inspiring, rose 
afresh. 

175. The Mleccha kings were slain or captured, while the king of Kamir 
obtained gold, jewels, and other [treasures]. 

176. Rudrapak brought before his lord the Darad king's head, the dripping 
blood of which was purified by the water[-like] gHtter of the pearls on its 
crest-ornaments. 

177. Many similar troubles [avaddlikd) he had with his brother Udaijana- 
vatsa and with Brahmans, who held solemn fasts (praya). 



Aninta 
(j.n. 1023-1063). 



InvaaioQ of Darads. 



168. The gloBB of A3 identifieB Kfiraprftha 
with ' E/iarot, » village in Kramar&iyd.' I 
hare not been able to trace this place, though 
I have heard of the existence of a locality 
called Muyntt in the Uttar Pargapa. It is 
probable that Kfiirapr?tha must be looked for 
on one of the several routes which lead from 
the N. of Kamriz into the Ki?angang& Valley. 
The greater part of the latter has always been 
inliabited, aa it is at present, by a Darad popu. 
l&tion. As the Eif anga&ga Valley is connected 
by several passes with CilSs and Astor on the 
Indus, it 18 possible that the Mleccha, i.e. 
Muhammadan, chiefs mentioned vii. 167 came 
from those regions. For a similar invasion of 
Darads and Mleccha ddefB in K.'b time, see 
viii, 2760 sqq. 



King Ananta's victory over Daradt and 
Sakat is alluded to by BilhaQS, Vikram. zviii. 
34. 

169. It is curious that this Naga name, 
which is well-known to the Epics and Pur4t|afi, 
does not occur in the long lists of Kasmirian 
sacred springs given by the Nikmata and the 
M&hatmyas. 

173. The sparks from the weapons are 
imagined to represent the sacrificial fires in 
the presence of which marriage ceremonies 
take plflce. 

177. The word avaddlikd seems otherwise 
unknown. Its apparent etymology from 
^/dal, lit ' rupture,' and the contert, justify 
tile above intnpretation. 
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Anamta 
(A.D. 1028-1063). 



Esd o< S'iU prinots. 



Queen Surj/ainnlVt 



178. [Elxeii Rtdrapila died of the I«fd-disease, and the other S'dhi princes 
too found an early death. 

179. When the hlindness created by his affection for the Pdlas (i.e. Eudrapala 
and his brothers) had passed away, the Mng found pleasure iu a vii'tuous life, and 
became, as it were, a mirror reflecting Queen Suryamati. 

180. She founded the [temple of S'iva] Gaurisvara, and, having the second 
name of 8vlha{d, constructed the meritorious Suhhatdm-atha on the hank of the 
Vitastd. 

181. On the consecration of [the temple of] SachUka, she made many 
Brahmans rich by giving away cows, gold, horses, jewels and other [presents]. 

182. From love for her younger brother Kallana, ^,'ho was also called 
Asdcandra, she built a Matha provided with an Agrahara under his name. 

183. She founded also two Mathas by the side of [the shrines of] Vijaycsu, 
and AmareSa under the names of her brother Sillana and of her husband 
[respectively]. 

184. And at the glorious [temple of] Vijayesvara she bestowed, as a gift of 
great merit, one hundred and eight Agiaharas on learned Biuhumns. 

185. She also granted under her husband's name AgrahSras at Amwresvara, 
and arranged for the consecration of Trisulas, Banalingas and other [sacred 



P. Slhibrim in his Tirtkas. gives cor- 
rectly Amaresvara as the old name of the 
village, and refers to an Amaresvara Linga 
worshipped there. On a visit paid to the 
place in June, 1895, I found considerable 
remains of an old temple built into the 
Zi&rat of Farrulihzad Sahib. A little to the 
W. of the latter, on the shore of the Anch'ar 
lake, are two Nagas, one of which, named 
ffanyd, is still annually visited by the pilgrims 
proceeding to the Tirthas of Mount Havamu- 

The now popular Tirtha of Amarnafh (Ki. 
Ambumdth) situated at a great altitude above 
the sources of the Lid*r (see note i. 267), can 
scarcely be meant in our passages, as its situa- 
tion would render the erection of a Matha by 
the side of the sacred image quite impossible. 

184. Bdha^a, Vikram. xviii. 46, refers 
generally to gifts of land and other presents 
made by SubbatS. to learned men. 

One hundred and eight is a sacred number, 
observed, e.g. in the number of the beads in 
rosaries. 

185. Triiuku, repreeentotions of S'lva's 
trident, as usually displayed on and near S'ivs 
temples. 

BanalmgoB are linga - shaped pebbles 
brought from the bed of the Narmadt: 



178. Regarding lata, see iv. 624 sq. 

180. BiUia^a, who devotes to this queen a 
lengthy eulogium, knows her by the name of 
Suhhatd. He mentions a temple of S'iva 
built by her on the bank of the Vitasti, and a 
Matha which she established under her own 
name in the capital for the residence of 
students; comp. KiArom. xviii. 4(M6. 

The 'Matha of Suryamati' is mentioned 
again, vii. 1668, and its restoration in K.'s 
tune is referred to in viii. 3321. Suryamati's 
temple of S'iva Gaurihara is mentioned also 
vii. 207, 673. These passages show that 
both stractares were situated m S'rinagar. 

181. Begarding the Saidiiva tem^e, gee 
note vii. 186-187. 

188. It is probable that K. refers here and 
in verse 185 under the name of Amartia or 
Amardvara to a shrine situated at the site 
now marked by the village of Amiurhir, about 
four miles to the I^. of S'rinKar on the road 
towards the 6md Valley. This place, the 
modem name d which is clearly derived from 
Amarekara (comp. Kother < Kapateavara ; 
JyJth«r<Jyerthe<vara, Note C, i. 124), is 
certainly meant in viiL 606, 690, 720, 766, 
1124. All tliese puaages describe fighta in 
the immediate Tidnity of S'rinagar. It is 
also mentioned w Jmank^a by Jimor. 890. 
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186. When their son, Eajardja died, the king and his consort left the royal Anakti 
palace, and took up their residence in the vicinity of [the shrine of] SndaHia. (a-d- iO-8-i o63). 

187. From that time onwards the kings abandoned the residence of the New piince iniit. 
former dpasties, and in accordance with the custom thus [established] took up 

their abode in that same [kicalitj]. 

188. As the king was i'ond of horses, his favourite horse-trainers obtained 
through his largesses, ;is ^veJl as by the plunder they made in the country, a 
position altogether equal [U liis own]. 

189. The foreigner DnlkJcu, to whom the king, like one bom on the throne, 
was attached, because he was clever in jests, looted the people at all times. 



comp note li. 131. They are siill used in 
Ka^mir, as elsewhere in Northern India, for 
purposes of worship. Their name is derived 
from Sana, the Asura, who worshipped Indra. 
Another designation is Nannadmara. 

186-187. This passage is of eonsiderahle 
interest, as it helps us to fix approximately 
both the position of tha temple (or Linga) of 
SadaHva, and of the royal palace in Kalhaija's 
time. 

As regards this later palace, we possess a 
clear topographical indication in the passages 
viii. 732, 955, which place the royal residence 
near the stream Uarit) called Ksiptikd. The 
latter is, as will he shown in note vin. 
732, undoubtedly identical with the canil 
now known as Euffhil This leaves the 
Vitasta on its left hank below the Shir Garhi, 
and after a course of about one and a half 
miles rejoins it close to the seventh bridge. 
Combining the evidence of the above two 
passages with that of vii. 1539, where the 
northern or right bank of the river is spoken 
of as that opposite to the royal palace, we 
must conclude that the later palace was 
situated somewhere between the left bank of 
the river and the present Kut'kul. As to its 
exact position we are, however, yet left in 
doubt. 

The subsequent references made byK. to 
the Sadisiva shrine, vii. 673; viii. 934, 1124 
aq,i do not help to solve this question, But 
aU the more useful are the indications 
furnished by the Fourth Chronicle. 

There we find Sadi^ivapura, i.e. the quarter 
near SadMiva, repeatedly mentioned as a 
part of the city of S'rinagar; see 503, 
549 sq., 617, 697, 766, 606. Among these 
^Assages there are two which clearly place 
IsadiUivapura on the left river bank and 
opposite to the quarter of Samudratnatha. 
In 503 sq., we read of a city fight in which 
the partisans of the Cakkas (Tsaks) posted on 
the river bank in the Sanutdrimatha fired 



across at their opponents who occupied Sadd- 
Sivapura. Verses 617 sq., again, describe a 
great fire which broke out at Saddsivapum, and 
subsequently crossing the Vitasta, destroyed 
the Samudramatfia with the neighbouring 
parts of the city. 

By Samudramatka (called Samudvamatha by 
S'rivara, iv. 121, 169) is meant certainly the 
present Mahalla of Sid'rmar (oomp. Es', 
sud°r, '8ea'<Skr. samudra). This quarter is 
situated on the right bank of the river, 
immediately below the second bridge. 
Opposite to it on the left bank lie the 
quarters of Zaindar Mahal, Punis'yar, Kara- 
phal' Mahal, MaUky&r, all belonging to the 
Zilla Tafvdn. Here, then, we have to assume, 
was situated the shrine of Sadiiiva and the 
royal residence of Kalhana's time. As the 
Ku^kul flows in this neighbourhood parallel 
to the Vitasta, and at a distance of scarcely 
more than 400 yards from the latter, the 
above quoted passages of the Raj.it. which 
speak of the palace as close to the Efiptikd 
or Kufkul, fully support our identification. 

With the evidence above recorded curiously 
agrees a local tradition which has survived 
in this neighbourhood. An ancient Lii'iga, 
which was standing until a few years ago on 
the Oihi.\ (y&r»bal) of Puruf'yar, about fifty 
yards below the second bndge, has been 
known to the old Purohitas living in these 
quarters by the name of Sadiiiva. It has 
recently been placed in a small temple erected 
close to its original position on the left river 
bank. It is possible that we have in the 
traditional name of this old Lifi^a the last 
suiviving trace of the ancient designation of 
the locality. 

The ' old palace ' (jmranarajadhmu) is men- 
tioned viii. S37, hut its position is not indi- 
cated. We may safely assume that, with the 
rest of the city founded by Pravarasena, it 
was situated on the ri^ht bank of the rivor. 

180. For the meanmg of iaiiwta, see vL 304. 
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190-193. Padmardja, a foreigner, who supplied betel-leaves, was a favourite 
of this [king], who was lavish and fond of the habit of taking betel, It was 
through this [man] that Bhoja, the lord of Mdlava, had the round tank {kurida) 
constructed at Kapateivcbi a with heaps of gold that he sent. King Bhoja had 
vowed that he would always wash his face in water from the Pajjosudana 
Tirtha, and this [man] made the fulfilment of his difficult vow [possible] by 
regularly despatching from this [Tirtha] large numbers of glass jars filled with 
that water. 

194. This man who sold betel-leaves with Xagarakhanda and other 
[ingredients], made the king then give up almost the whole revenue of the country. 



100-103. Bhojardja is undoubtedly the 
King Bhoja of DhariL, f&mous as a patron of 
literature, who ruled over M&lava in the first 
half of the 11th century. The period of his 
reign can now be fixed approximately as 
extending from about A.l>. 1010 to beyond 
A.D. 1063; comp. Prof. BShleh's remarks, 
Epigr. Ini., i. pp. 232 sq., and below vii. 259, 
wDere King Bhoja is mentioned as living 
after ICalasa's coronation, i..D. 1063. 

The ancient Tirtha of Papatudam at 
Kapateivara, the modem Kothir, has been 
discussed in note i. 32. 

In the note on my tour of 1891, Vienna 
Or. Journal, v. p. 347, 1 have already briely 
referred to the remains still extant of the 
enclosure which, according to our text, Bhoja 
conatmcted around this sacred spring. The 
ktter now rises in a circular tank of at least 
lixtvyardB in diameter, which is enclosed by a 
solid stone waU. and by steps leading down to 
the water. The depth of the tank I was 
unable to ascertain on my short visit in Sept., 
1891, but it seemed considerable. From the 
formation of the ground, it is evident that 
this tank has been formed by closing artifi- 
ciaQv the gully in which the spring rises on 
the nillside. The dam which effected this 
forms the W. side of the tank. 

The local tradition of the Purohitas of the 
IHrtha, as communicated to me by an old 
Sidhn [Mah&dev Eaul), residing at the spring, 
maintauis that the tank and its stone 
enclosure were constructed by a Rija from 
the Dekhan, called MuUuhmd (Mucukunda), 
This king was disfigurerby horns which had 
grown on his head, and had in vain sought 
relief by visits to numerous sacred sites. 
When near Eapatehara "he noticed that a 
wounded dog was healed by entering the 
water of the sacred spring. The kingfoflowed 
bis example, and got rid of his horns. There- 
npon he teatified his gratitude by the con- 
tbuetion of the tank. To the same king is 



ascribed the erection of a temple in the 
usual KaSmir styii of modest dimensions, 
situated to the E, c.t ths tank, and of several 
still smaller cellus of which the rnins, more 
or less well pres&rvo'l, are found close by. 

It is higliljprci>)able that this legend, which 
is known with slight variations also to the 
Muhammadan villagers of Kother, is a reflex 
of the story recorded by K. of King Bhoja's 
daily ablutions m the water of Kapafesmra. 

That the latter story itself had some 
foundation in fact is by no means impossible. 
The holy water of the Ganges used to be 
carried in considerable quantities to great 
distances before the construction of modem 
roads and railways. Thus Jamadar E^ushh&l 
Singh, at Ranjit Singh's coiu't, is said to have 
bathed regularly in Ganges water, and the 
late Mah&raja Ranbir Smgn of Kasmlr never 
to have drank any other water but that 
despatched for him from Hardvar. 

A lingering recollection of King Bhoja's 
treasures, to which K. alludes in verse 190, 
seems to survive in the story told to me_ by 
the villagers, according to which the king, 
when building the tank, had deposited below 
it gold and other valuables. These were 
intended as compensation for the person who 
would repair the tank. An inscription 'in 
various characters ' is said to have existed until 
Sikh times near a door in the stone enclosure 
on the N. side of the tank. In this inscrip- 
tion, which was thrown into the tank by the 
Muhammadan J&gird&r of the place under 
Bavjit Singh, the king is believed to have 
given directions as U) where his treasure 
would be found 1 

It has to be noted that the circular wall 
around the tank and the temple above men- 
tioned show architectural features of a com- 
paratively late date, which pennit ub to 
assign these structures to King Bhoja's time. 

104. It is not clear what is meant by 
nagarakhart^. Ginger is called nSgara, but I 
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19i5. Ab the king's creditor, lie took from him a diadem whicli was adorned 
with five resplendent crescents, and the throne, as a seomity for more money which 
was due to him. 

196. In every month on the day of aolenm reception, these emblems of regal 
dignity were brought from his house to be used in the royal assembly. 

197. The Queen Buryamatl then put an end to the disgrace caused to the 
country by Padrnardja, by handing over the savings of her own treasury. 

198. "When conseqneutly the troubles caused by the horse-trainers, by Dallalca 
and the rest, had been removed, affairs became once more settled in the country. 

199. Prom that time onwards it was the queen who took the king's business 
in hand, while the king left off talking about his prowess, and did what he was 
[bid] to do. 

200. The husband's woman-like submission and her domination over her 
husband, did not give occasion for blame, as their behaviour towards each other 

was irreproachable. 

201. Wise Anantadiva surpassed even the Munis by his devotion to S'iva, 
his vows, bathings, liberality, morals and other virtues. 

202. During the long rule of this king the light of the royal [favour] passed 
on from one servant to the other^ turning ever towards some fresh [suitor], like 
a maid who has to choose her husband. 

203. Ksema, a barber, filled the king's treasury, securing revenue by the 
[impost of] one-twelfth {dvada§ahhdga) and other means. 

204-205. Then Keiava, an honest Brahman from Trigarta, became minister, 
and threw lustre on the king, just as the moon [throws her light] on a 
stuccoed terrace. Tet this very person was seen by the people [subsequently] 
going about alone and in poverty. Fortune, [which is like] a stroke of lightning 
from the cloud of fate, for whom is it lasting ? 

206. Considering that possessions are subject to fate, the pride which foolish 
people take in the greatness of their family and power is false and vain. 

207. Bkiti, a Yaisya, who was watchman at the temple of Gaunia, had 
[three] sons, Ealadhara, Yajra and Variha, 

208 Of these Ealadhara rose daily higher in SSrycmatHs serrice, and 
obtained the prime-ministership {sarv&dhiMrita). 



Ananta 

(A.D. 1028-1063). 



Si'in/amiVi amn- 
deaey. 



HiJaihara prime 
miaisfer, 



am not aware of its ever being used as an 
innedieat of betel. 

The_ eating of betel is almost unknown in 
Kaimir at the present time. The transport 
of tresh betel leaves to Ka^mir must have 
been in old days a difficult matter, and the 
article accordir^ly an expensive luxury. 



195. For paneaeandraJca, comp. note v. 231. 
106. For masarghatatara, comp. viii. 170. 

207. For the temple of S'iva Gauiihara, 
see vii. 180. 

208. Afrah&ras founded by a Ealadhara, 
evidently the minister here referred to, are 
mentioned by Biiha^a, Vikram. xviii. Id. 



286 BAJATARAKGINI. [VII. 209, 

Ahanta. 209. As by stilfal managemeut he made tte smaller chiefs submit, the king, 

(i.T) . 1028-1 063). ^jjgg^^gj j^jg consort, used to watcb bis face [for orders], 

210. The Padagra office, which Ksema had first ofg.iai.i:ed, was put by this 
high-minded [minister] openly above all offices. 

211-212. He wisely abolished the royal privilegf. cf marking the gold 
according to colour (quality), price, etc., which served to hrics; to light the savings 
of the people, knowing that succeeding kings would enJ/iavour to seize through 
punishments and other [means this] accumulated wealth.. 

213. By executing some of the detested horse tT;HP.f;.?;i who robbed property 
and women, he appeased the sufferings of the people. 

2U. This aboliaher of imposts made the coijiiueneo of the VitaHa 
and Sinilhu resplendent with temples glittering in gold, with Mathas and 
Agraharas. 

215. His brothers and sons, exalted by the accumulation of riches {Idksmi), 
never ceased to give rich gifts (rfana), just as elephants [rendered mad by the 
famiharity with Laksmi never cease to secrete ichor from their temples {dam)]. 

216. The illustrious and brave Bimba, son of his brother Varclha, who held 
charge as lord of the Gate, showered his bounties just as the clouds at the end 
of the world [pour down water]. 

217. He who had brought untimely death upon many Damaras, lost his life 
in a fight with the Ehaias when he had but few followers and [yet] declined to 
retreat. 

Fortign «ip«ditiMis. 218. King Atlanta, who won victories over various kings, uprooted at Gambia 
King Sal a, and placed a new ruler on the throne, 

SIO. The term padagra is used here and the imposts. The same officer ie mentioned, 

vii. 571, 994; viii. 1482, 1964, 2224, 2362, viii. 1964, as holding at the same time the 

clearly as the dedgnation of some high office, posts of Ptid&gTa and Dv&rapati. 

It has not heen found outside the Cnionicle, Etymologically, the term piddffra might 

and the character of the office to which it refers mean 'the [officer who stands] before the 

cannot be established with certainty. From feet [of the king].' 

OUT own passage it would appear that the 211-312. A Kind of assay for articles of 
Pldigra office could be directly managed by gold i& meant, which enabled the officials to 
the prime minister (see vii. 208), and mat it estimate the private means of individuals, In 
was connected with the finance administra- old Kaimir, no doubt, as in modem India, 
tion(ieem 211 sq,). lnvii..i7l,KingKalaia, the acquisition of ornaments in gold or silver 
who did not give charge of the padi(^ a to a was llie only popular form of effecting in- 
certain minister, though the latter was clever vestments. 

in raising revenue, is praised for the regard For a tax ' on increments of gold,' see 

he hertbv evinced for nis subjects. Manu, vii. 180, and the authorities quoted in 

That uie officer in charge of ^epadagra was the note of Prof. Buhler's translation, 

concerned with the collection of taxes, may 218. Campa is the modem hill-state of 

be concluded alto from viii. 861 and viii. 2224. Canii, which comprises the valleys of all the 

In the latter passage we read of a Prtyopa- aourcea of the K&vi and some adjoining 

vtia, which the Brahmans start against valleys draining into the Cin&b ; comp. CuN- 

Citeaiatha. the Padigra officer (viii 1482), ninoham, jlnc. <?«yr., p. 141. 

owing to his obstinate penistence in raising IQng iSSSla has been rightly identified by 
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219. The king, wMje rashly making wanton inroads into foreign territories, 
often ran into danger. 

220. When on an expedition against Kalah, the son of TukJca, his troops had 
become worn out, Ealadkava extricated him from Valldpura hy cunning. 

221- When he had invaded Urcdd, and the enemy had hlocked the routes, his 
commander-in-ehief made his retreat possible hy clearing the roads. 

222. While King Aiivifta was engaged [abroad] in difficult contests with his 
enemies, various acts of \nolence occurred [at home] every moment. 

223. The illnstrious Iidje^vara, son of Bhadrehara, who was lord of the 
Gkite, fell by the [hand of] Damaras residing in Kramardjya, and likewise a great 
many others. 

224. Eow can a person do service in the king's palace without suffering 
insults, even if he look npon his task with the eye of prudence and act with 

discretion ? 

225. Even Ealadhara became an object of slander on account of his 



(k D. 1028-1063). 



Ealadiara't fail 



Prof. KiELKOBN with Salavdhana,-w'ho is men- 
tioned as King Somavarmadeva's predecessor 
in the Camba grant published Ind. Ant, 
xvii. pp. 7 sqq._ The latter was executed in 
the reign of Atata, whose name occurs helow, 
vii. 388, as the ruler of Campd under Kalasa 
(a.d. 1087). 

Ctoninoham, Arch. Survey Rep., riv. 
pp. 114 so., has pointed out that the refer- 
ences made by K. in vii. 688, 1512 ; viii. 538, 
1083, 1443, to members of the ruling fimily 
of CampA, and their relations with Ka^mir, 
are in agreement with the traditional list of 
the Cambs, R&jas as preserved in the family 
which still rales that hill-state. 

Bilharia, Vikram. xviii. 38, speaks of King 
Ananta's supremacy being aclmowledged in 
Campft, DarvabhisSra, Trigarta and Bhartula 
(V artula ? ), Cunninoham, Anc. Geogr,, p. 141, 
places the invasion of Campd by ^anta 
between a.d. 1028 and 1031, but does not 
give his authority for these dates. 

It deserves to oe noted that our text shows 
everywhere the spelling Campa, whereas the 
name (in its alternative form) is written 
Cta^mtki in the grant above quoted. The latter 
spelling with >> is regulany adopted in all 
S lisdft MSS. for the name of the Campaka 
flower; comp. also the name of Kalhaija's 
father, written Camdka throughout in A. 

Begarding the character ascribed to the 
inhabitants of Campa, see viii, 1531. 

220. Vallapura has been rightly identified 
bv CtmuiNOHAM, Anc. Geogr., p. 135, with the 
old chiefship of Balldvar, situated in the 
lower hills to the E. of Jammu. The petty 



Bij&B of BalUvar, some time before their 
territory was swallowed up by the State of 
Jammu, had transferred their seat to Basauli 
on the Ravi. But the small town of Balldvar, 
76° 40' long. 32° 37' lat., stiU retuns in the 
rains described by Brew, Juwmo, p. 81 sq., 
marks of its former importance. 

Kalaia, the lord of vallipura, is mentioned 
again, vii, 588, as one of the hill Rajas who 
presented themselves at the court of Kalaja 
of Kasmir in the winter of a,d, 1087-88, 
Subsequently in Sussala's reign we find 
Padmaka of Vallapura, together with his son 
Anandarija, joining a league of hill chiefs 
which supports the Kasmirian pretender 
Bhiksicara; see viii. 539 sqq,, 647 sqq. This 
prince is at a later date broaeht from TaUA- 
pura to BajapuH by Sussala^ enemies, viii. 
622, 

On the other hand, a * chief of Vallapura,' 
Brahmajajjala, is named in the hst of faith- 
ful Rajaputras from abroad, who stood by 
Sussala m his greatest straits. Here pro- 
bably a scion of the Vallapura family is 
meant. Sussala also had a wife Jajjald from 
Vallapura, viii. 1444. Finally, we are in- 
formed, viii. 2452, that King Javasiihha, after 
a successfiJ expedition, replaced VUcramarija 
by Gulha^a in the rule of Vallapura. Cun- 
ningham, I.e., states that he found the name 
of Kalaia in the genealogical lists of the 
Ballav&r family. ,^beriliii, Iniia, i. p. 305, 
mentions BaUamar oa the route from Kanaoj 
to Katour. 

221. For Uraid, and the route to it, see 
note T. 317. 
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(a.&. 102B-1063). 



Anmta'i lUication. 



(AD. 1063-1089). 



continual attendance npon the queen, and was tliTown into prison by ASdcavdra 
and others -who were enraged against him. 

226. Deprived hy the king of all his property, he uadeTweut the pains of 
imprisonment. How [can there be] absolute happiness vvhen the power of fortune 
is uncertain? 

227. When the king set him free from prison, the regal majesty [seemed] 
to vetnrn towards him and to embrace him, while the smile of embarrassment 
which lit up [his] face was [like the brightness produced by] a regal parasol. 

228. He experienced in the queen's behaviour frora one moment to another 
sudden changes of wrath and favour, as [one experiences] in the course of the 
rainy season [sudden changes of] clouded sky and sunshine. 

229. Then in course of time the simple-minded king fell [completely] under 
his wife's domination, which was the harbinger of evil issues. 

230-231. Continually urged on by his wife, who was blinded by love for her 
son, he was anxious to hand over the royal dignity to his son Kalaia, though 
wise persons hke Eahdhara endeavoured to dissuade him by referring to the evil 
consequences of his abdication, which would cause him to regret [it]. 

232. He ordered the Chamberlain Raniditya to make the preparations for 
the coronation, though this [officer] warned him that he would feel regret. 

233. On the sixth day of the bright half of Karttika in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand] thirty -nine (a.d. 1063), the king had his son 
crowned. 

234-235. "When Banaditya was then presenting the princes in the king's 
assembly, he, filled with the thought of the greatness of the royal dignity, and 
being blunt in his manners, put his hand on the king's neck and introduced him 
with the words: " Your Majesty, this is Prince (rajaputra) Ananta." 

236. "When the king turned round and looked at him in anger, he openly 
laughed, and thus spoke to him bluntly; 

237. " Where the rulers of Kdnyakuhja and other [countries] are introduced 
in this manner, why should there be another procedure followed with you who have 
resigned the royal power ? " 

238. " Yerily, you will regret it day by day. Not even a Muni can abandon 
his pride." 

239. When the king heard there these words which went to the heart of the 
far-seeing ministers, he was unable to give an answer. 

240-241. When the wise Ealcdkara saw on the next day the new king 
attended by a regal court, and the old one accompanied only by a few followers, he 



234. L givet the conect Teading nivedayon, u conjectuied by Durgbpt, 
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reproached the king in aptly feigned anger, and thus induced him to resume the 

[royal] dignity. 

242. " Do you not fee! ashamed to have rendered your young son unhappy by 
placing upon him the bm-den of the cro>vn, and to have looked [only] after your 
OTO comfort in this your oM age ? " 

243. "Therefore, you sinmkl transact yourself the affairs of the state. Let 
your son not be deprived of [his] pleasures while he is young." 

244. By such words Ir- cij.used the [old] king to resume his power, and thus 
defrauded King Kalasa by bis ■iiplomatic skill. 

245. Henceforth Kdasa was king merely in name, taking even his meals, 
etc., regularly in the presence of his parents. 

246. At all assemblies, Cit the worship of weapons and other royal functions, 
he appeared like an assistant, acting as if he were his father's Furohita. 

247. There is no reliance whatever on those who rejoice and are grieved 
without reason, just as [there is none] on animals. 

248. [Thus it came about] that the queen, after having by such persistence 
induced her husband to yield up the royal power, came to feel regret, and appeared 
to lose the love for her son. 

249. Full of jealousy and embittered in her mind, she would not permit that 
her daughters-in-law should make in their dress, ornaments and the rest that 
display which befitted them as a king's young wives. 

250. She made the queens of her son constantly do the work of slave-girls, until 
they did not refuse [to do even] the smearing of the house-floor [with cow-dung, etc.]. 

251. Once there came to the king his cousin Efitiraja, the son of his uncle 
Vigraharaja. 

252. He related to him the grief which tormented his mind, on account of his 
son Bhuvamrdja who was lusting for his throne, and was most vicious. 

253. This son of his had taken refuge with the ruler of Nllapura, and was 
preparing an expedition against his father with the forces of that [ruler]. 



(A.D. 1063-1088). 



243. Read yauvane bhogair with L. 

246. By astrnpujd are evidently meant 
rites in honour of the sword and other 
weapons, as aro perfoimed to the present 
day among certain R&jpiit communities, e.g. 
in the DogrS. country. 

848. It is noteworthy that the v.l. kfipram 
eMnu° which A, quotes as 'from another 
manuscript,' is actually found in L. 

251. Kfitirdja, lord of Lohara, is praised 
by Bilhana as distinguished in arms as well as 
m learninff, and as a patron of poets, equal in 
fame to Bhoja ; comp. Vikram. xviii. 47-60. 
Bilhai)& also mentions a victoiy he won over 



Bajapuri, and refers to his association with 
ascetics and bis devotion to the woiship of 
Yi?j}u i comp. below vii. 255 sqq. [The 
printed text of Bilh&pa's poem, xviii. 47, 
seems to make Ksitiraja a brother of Queen 
Siiryamati; bhratd, however, must be taken 
there, as in our verse, in the sense of 
cousm.] 

Regarding Vigraharaja, see vi. 335. 

288. Nothing is known about Nilnpura. 
Can it be eonneeted with the locality called 
BappmUla, viii. 1988, 1993 ? Its ruler, Eirti- 
rqja, is mentioned once more, vii. 682. 

Read JVi/iiipunira/airi with L. 



Anatiia resames tha 
royal power 



KfUir^U visit 
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Kala4a 254. And m\h. impious mind he Lad given the names of [certain] Bhagavatas 

(a,d. lomo . ^jjQ^ father honoured, to dogs, which he invested with the Brahminical thread. 

255. Though his wife was opposed to it, he (Ksitiraja) was piously resolved to 
seek the nectar of complete remmciation, which would remove the pains of his soul. 
TOaminBtBUedit 256-257. He bestowed quickly his kingdom upon Ufkarsw, i'hQ second eldest 
eon of Kalaia, who was bom from the Queen Edmalekhd, though he was [still a 
child] at the breast. Then this royal Rsi set out to visit Tirthas in the company 
of wise men. 

258. After enjoying the blessings of quietism for niaiiy years as a most 
devout Vaisnava, this pious [prince] attained absorption in Visnu at CaWadhara. 

259. He and King Bhoja, both [themselves] learned and friends of poets, were 
at that time equally renowned for their exalted liberality. 

260. King Ananta entrusted his young grandson (Utkarsa) to the keeping of 
Tanvangaraja, who was the son of his father's cousin (Jassaraja). 

261. Tanvanga, after raising to vigorous strength that dominion [of Lohara] 
as well as that boy, returned to Kwmir, and also died at Gakradhara. 

262. Up to that [time] the members of the royal family in this [land] enjoyed 
all possessions in common, and their relationship was not stained by treachery. 

263-265. BvMhardja, the son of Indurdja, had a son BiddMraja, who begot 
the brave Madana/rija. The latter's son, named Jinduraja, a most arrogant man, 
had, when the king showed himself unfriendly [to him], gone far away from the 
king's dominions. As he possessed abundant courage, he was now called back to 
his home by the queen herself, who was troubled by the insolence of the Damaras, 
and was appointed minister. 

266. He thereupon attacked S'obha, the one-eyed Damara of degrdma, who 
had caused great trouble to the king, and executed him. 



204. The Bhagavatai are adherents of an 
aocient Vaifpftva sect. 

856-257. Bilhaija, FiArom, xviii. 67, refers 
to UtJearta, ' who, holding Lohara, once the 
glorv of Kfitipati, freed far and wide the 
eatw from the footprints of the Mlecchu ' ; 
comp. Prof. Buhler's Introduction, p. 10. 

Regarding Utkania's subsequent niccessioD 
to the Kaimir throne, see vii. 703 sqq. 

858. For Cahaihara, see note i. 38. 

369. This verse agrees closely with the 
terms in which BilhaQa, VOsram. xviii. 47 sqq., 
praises Efitircija; comp. above notes vii. 261 
and iiL 87B. 

860. For tiie relationship between Tan- 
tahga and Ananta, see the hobs in Ed. and 
the genealogical table of tiie Lohara family in 
Appendix. 



264. I have translated above according to 
the v.L duraM nrpati", motei by A, 'from 
another manuscript.' This reading is now 
supported by L, which reads with a slight 
variation dure nrpati?. 

266. Degrama, mentioned only here, is in 
all probability the modem hamlet of Degam, 
situated about one and a half miles to the W. 
of Swpiyan on the left bank of the Rembyar*. 
about 14? 63' lone. 83° 43' lat. A few hundred 
yards to the S. of Deg&m lies the well-known 
sacred spring of Eapalamocana (marked as 
'Naebaronthemap). In the M&h&tmya of the 
Tirtiia, the place bears the name of BtigTaiM, 
and a fancinil legend is told to account for 
this name. P. Sahibr&m also writes the name 
Dvigrama in his Tvtfuu. There is nothing 
to indicate a special antiquity for this Tirtha. 
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267. The king then bestowed upon this ^ello^vned [leader] the chief EALiiA 
command of the army, and forced Rdjapuri and other regions to pay tribute. (a.d . 1063.1 089). 

268. Raladham, who had been like a staff supporting King Ananta's 
rule, which was in a critical condition owing to various blunders, died [at 
that time]. 

269. When he was dying at CakraSMra he spoke thus to the king, who, 
together with his wife, was hy tis side, and asked for advice : 

270. " Do not under tal.p hastily reoHess expeditions against foreign countries. 
I had to avert your disaster in VaMfura and elsewhere by cunning." 

271. "Beware of this Jkdurdja,-w\io has raised himself to the highest 
position. Jaydmnda will create dissension between you and your son." 

272. Bemembering thii? his advice, the king had the poweiM Jindurdja 
thrown into prison by Bijja, after cunningly making him lay down his arms. 

273. Then in the course of time King Kalaia, whose character was not pure, Kdaia's evil conduct, 
was induced by his servants to take to a way [of living] which is followed by the 

wicked. 

274. Four arrogant princes (rdjaputra) from the 8'dhi family, Bijja, Fittha- 
rdja, Pdja and another, were his favourites. 

275. Also Jaydnanda, the son of the treasurer Ndga, was his trusted servant 
and his instructor in deceit. 

276. When the excellent Brahman, Amarakantha, had obtained absorption 
in S'iva, the king became the pupil of his son Pramadakantha. 

277. This teacher {guru) instructed him, who was evil-disposed by nature, in 
wicked practices, and made him ignore the distinction between those [women] 
who are approachable and those who are not. 

278. What more need be said about the unscrupulousness of this teacher ? 
He, without fear, lived in incest even with his own daughter. 

279-280. Those honourable and learned men (bhattapdda) who knew how to 
behave at great rites without fear, and who, grimly conscious of their power and 
inaccessible to terror, would not pay any regard even to Bhairava,— they fell to the 
ground in fear and bent their knees before the ' cat-merchant,' and were put at ease 
[again] when he placed his hand on their heads. 

270, Compare vii. 220. Guru in the Tantra line. That the rites of 

275. For Naga, Tufiga's brother, see vi. tiia latter are meant here, is shown by the 
319 ; vii. 101. expression samaya, often used in Tantra works 

276. The Cat. Catalog, mentions an in the sense of ' observance, rite ' (comp. 
Amarakantha as the author of a commentary P. W., s.v. tatnayacara, also below vii. 523), 
on the S'aiva Mahimnahttotra. and by the mention of Bhairava. Faith- 

270-280. K. refers, as the following lines healing by means of Mantras is still corn- 
show, to a trader who by his quack practice monly practised in Kaimir by persons who 
and other swindling acquired reputation sjs a are versed in Tantra— or pretend to be bo. 
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Kaw^a 281-283. There was here before a certain merchant who, from the peculiaritv 

1063"1089)< 

' of [keeping] a black cat, had receiYed the nickname 'the cat-merchant,' which 

supplanted his proper name. Deceitful in his ignorance and vaunting his [learning] 
as a physician and Guru, he had gradually established a, position [for himself] as 
a Guru of dyers and other craftsmen. This merchant gave relief to honourable 
and learned men by putting his hand, which smelt strongly of cats' droppings and 
Assafoetida {hingu) on their heads. 

284. By such Gurus who were thundering daily [in their perorations], 
worthless though they were in character, he (Kalasa) was led into darkness, just 
as the day by the [thundering] clouds. 

285-289. There was a strolling player, Gamaha by name, who knew how to 
play on the flute, a persistent corrupter of women, At night he was employed 
along with musicians who kept late hours, ate much food, always exhaled a fetid 
odour from their throats through vomiting the undigested meat, and resembled 
sewers, inasmuch as they let pass down [through their throats] the streams of 
drink as quickly as [the sewers let flow down] the water poured on the back for 
purification [after a call of nature]. In a drunken freak, Kanaka, a son of 
Jldadhara, had become angry with him, had him bound to a post, and his nose 
cut off by his servants. This parasite, whose disfigurement foreboded evil, 
gradually acquired the new king's attachment by acting as procurer. 

290. This cock of a man [nrkukhura) obtained as the king's favourite a place 
even among the councillors, and received the title of Thakkura. 

291. Just as when he obtained renown he quickly cut off the family 
connection [vama) which caused him humiliation, so he must have been pleased 
before with the cutting off of his nose-bridge {ndsavamia) . 

292. The things which that shameless [king] committed in the wickedness 
kindled [in him] by that person, are, though unfit for relation, told here as con- 
nected [with the nanative]. 

293. Lusting after the wives of others, he did not forbear to enjoy the king's 
sister Kallana and her daughter Ndgtt. 

381-283. The account given here as to occupations and places, are in general use 

the manner in vhich this trader got his both among the Brahmans and Muham- 

curious name, is of interest, as it agrees fully madans of S rinagar. 

with what has been observed regarding the 200, Thakkura is a title which is other- 

ininames in vogue at present with the wise applied in the Chronicle only to the 

Kafaoiri city population. Mi. LiwnxNCB, small nobiUty, presumably B&iputs, from the 

Valley, p. 310, rightly states ; ' In the hill territories to the south of Kaimir ; comp. 

city the Krdm name is purely b nickname,' vii. 635, 706-780, 1040; viii. 1828, 1942, 1989, 

Snimmes taken from familiar animals, 222S, 2278. At present the name TMkur is 

like bror, 'cat,' aagur, 'mouse,' hund, borne in those regions by the chief cultivating 

'•heep,' kU, 'jackal,' punt, 'monkey,' eto., class, which ranks next below the Bijputs; 

as weU aa other often equally unpleasant see Dbbw, Jummoo, p. 65. 

appellAtions taken from personal habits, 993. Regarding NSffS, compare viL 1146. 
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294. When the old king, together with his wife, came to know of this, he KalaAa. 
refrained from shame to express censure, but concealed his anguish. (i.D. 1063 10 69). 

295-297. There was a silly Brahman village -astrologer, called Lostaka, who 
was born at the village of Ovam, and who used to go begging for handfals of rice. 
Roaming about at night, Ivj secured the help of the tutelary spirit {hsetrapdla) of 
the village, and became wcil-kiiown for guessing the things hidden in people's fists 
{nmti), [which got him the nirname of] Mustilostaha. As Guru, procurer, and 
astrologer, he was most dear to the dissolute young king. 

298-302. The superiiitciiJeut of the Bhattdrakamatka [was] the pious mendi- 
cant Vyomaska, who in or'ler to obtain the title of Khurkhuta (?) had undertaken 
constant austerities. Mainna, a blind musician whom he employed at his worship, 
[kept] ft ragamuffin of a "Rrahman, born at Avantipura, Madana by name, who 
used to lead [him about] by his hand. When the latter had left [Mamma], he 
(Vyoma'i'iva) had taken him under his protection. Changing his (Madana's) 
miserable hemp-made garments, he sent him with flowers into the presence of the 

king, wliereiipon that garrulous fellow joined the bad compajiy 

of procurers and gradually became the greatest intimate [of the king]. 

303. Quickly deceived and depraved by these ajid other flattering parasites, jrnin/o'jUcentioiw- 
Kdasa took even sins for virtues. 

304. Those for whom sayings which make one blush are a jest, [for whom] 
oppression of the subjects is a rightful course, shamelessness distinction, intercourse 
with women not to be approached a charming attraction, and quiet acceptance of 
abuse from rogues a matter of honesty,— for such [persons] no action whatever is a 
bad action, to he avoided from a recognition of its wrongfulness. 

305. The king in his lust after illicit amours, used to roam about from house 
to house during the night, finding no pleasure in the embraces of his own wives. 

306. The enjoyment of the wives of others, in which the exceptional pleasure 
is due to a dependence on others, is for those who are filled with passion [just 
like] ghee poured into the flaming fire of desire. 

206. Ovana is identified by the gloss of 298-302. Half a, verse is missing in the 

A, with the village of Uyan, situated about text, which makes the interpretation of the 

three miles to the N.E. oif Pftmpar (Padma- passage doubtful. I am unable to explain the 

pura), about 76"" 2' long. 34* 2' lat. Its hot term khurkhufa, which occurs only here. It 

spring is mentioned by Vigne, Travelt, ii. can hardly have any connection with the word 

P' 34. kharkhoda, ' sorceir,' diaouBsed in note iv. 94. 

Regarding the ksetrapdla, a 'genius loci,' Bhahga, 'hemp, Ki. 6a»M*, grows plenti- 

see P.W., s.v. The Vijayesmramahutmya fully in KaSmir, and ' furnishes an excellent 

(Poona MSS., Coll. 1875-76, No. 87) gives, fibre from which strong and durable ropes are 

1 sqq., a definition of the k^etrapala, in made'; see Lawxbnoe, Valh/, p. 69. This 

which his functions as an enlightening guide material is, as far as I could ascertain, no 

and remover of doubts are specially referred lontrer used for dothin^. In viii. 93, hemp- 

to. Qi^e clothes are mentioned u the wear of 

L correctly UiiktuJto for A bhikjako. prisoners in jail. 
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ZAiiii. 307. Having put those five or six procurers at work, tlie king once proceeded 

(A.T). 1068 10 89). ^^^^ ]\ou&^ of JinckirdjcL, lusting for illicit love. 

308. There, in her own house, the daughter-in-law of Jindurdja, a very 
licentious woman, had given an appointment at night to Kipg ICalasa. 

309. As he entered the gate of the house, the harking dogs betrayed him, and 
the Candala [watchmen], fearing thieves, rushed at him witli drawn sworda. 

310. When his followers saw that those [Candiilasl w eite about to strike that 
[prince], who in his fright had fallen to the ground, they tniew themselves over 
his body and thus saved him. 

311. While those [Caiulalas] were belabouring him '^'itli their fists, his 
servants liberated him with difficulty by telling them : " Stop, this is King 
KalaSa." 

312. That he had approached the woman after sending before him that [man] 
who had lost his nose, just that had brought him misfortune in his love-affair. 

313. He had left his residence enslaved by the glances of his mistress ; 
having been met by the glances of Death, he escaped his end by the will of fate. 

314. While he was violating decency, he had suffered through the fault of 
his own mind humiliation from persons unfit to be touched, king though he were. 

315. If even India, Candra, and other gods have been bronght into shame by 
the senses, how could then the honour of a man escape being sullied by them ? 

316. First comes to light mean dishonour, then blameful lust ; first righteous- 
ness vanishes, then the inherited self-respect ; first one's good birth becomes 
doubtful, but next [one's tenure of] hfe. What does not change for the worse when 
that philosopher's stone, ' honourable character/ dissolves ? 

i»wtoud*iw^ '^^^^ ^^^7 ^g^*' dissolute king reached the palace, his parents 

heard what had happened. 

318. They wept long, filled with shame and pain from affection for their son, 
and decided to imprison him for his faults, 

319. They passed that night wishing to put on the throne their eldest 
grandson Earsa, [Queen] Bdpjjifci's son, who was the embodiment of all sciences, 

320. When, then, in the morning they sent for King Zaiosa, he, fiUed with 
apprehension, told Bijja and Jayinanda that he was in fear of his father. 

321. In this belief he got somehow to his parent's apartments, taken by the 
hand by Jaydnanda and followed by Bijja. 

818. Camaka it meftnt; gee vii. 289. 313. The correct reading is supplied by L, 

PenoDB laffering from some disfigure- kalakatdh^^Hn. 

meat ue rappoMd to bring iU-lack; 316. L reads ;mro;'mta«^, 'further life,' for 

eomp. ito^AtnoMa, lii. 43, of which kpmarfivitak. 

▼ene our puiage is an evident reninis- 819. BappOcS was a princess from the 

e*nc0. Campd f amuy ; comp. note viL 1612. 
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322. As soon as he entered his father slapped him in the face, and thus Kala** 
addressed him : " You wretch, give up your dagger ! " (a.d. 1068-10 89). 

323. Bijjd supported v;ith bis hand Ealasa, whose limhs gave way from 
fright, and touching his sw.W!!, be spoke resolutely to the Mng: 

324. " 0 king, though ths foremost of the proud men, do you not know 
that men of honour should never break the great vow of keeping their self- 
respect ? " 

325. " How can I as ,i Rajaputra, when I have taken my pay and carry arms, 
abandon my master in these straits while Kfe is in me ? " 

326. "You are the failisr, this your son. At another time, when I am not 
present, you may do, 0 king, what is proper." 

327. After confusing tlis* simple-minded king with words in which were 
[combined] tender feeling and roughness, Bijja left his presence, taking with him 
his own lord. 

328. Wise men praised that superhuman courage of Bijja, that he behaved 
thus even in the presence of Anantadeva. 

329. Exasperated by the overwhehning force of inevitable events, the wife of 
the king remained that day in silent prayer. 

330. If she had set herself to act, then for certain nothing else could have 
taken place but either Kala§a\i entire destruction or his imprisonment. 

331. Bijja then conducted the trembling Kalaia quickly to the apartments of 
his wife Dilha. 

332. This clever [woman], who knew what had happened, announced 
that her husband suffered from headache, and rubbed oil on the head of the 
frightened [Kalasa]. 

333. Forbidding all people under this pretence from entering, she kept her 
husband concealed and put Bijja as a guard at the door. 

334. The Queen [Suryamatl] then relinquished her devout meditation, and, 
after saying harsh words to the king, went to her son under the pretext of inquiring 
regarding his health. 

335. When the king went in the same way with the fixed resolve of 
imprisoning him, he was admitted only singly by Bijja. 

336. The king was angered by the non-admission of his followers, and ^"y^^lj!^^'^ 
thereupon, ia the excitement of his rage, set off to proceed to Vija,y(Jtie1ira. 

337. When he, with his wife, had reached Avantipura on their way, 
Vmdvatta and other local Brahmans approached him and said : 

338. "0 king, having voluntarily abdicated your power, why do you feel 
repentance ? It is ueeless to regret what one has done, whether it was right or 
wrong." 
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KAiiii 339. " And it is not proper for you to blame your bad son, if yon remember 

1063-1089V . . . ' 

' that yon have yourself abandoned your subjects to his wickedaess." 

340. "There is, indeed, no force whatever in a king, [as little] as in a 
mechanical doll. He vrill be good or bad according to the subjects' good or bad 
fortune." 

341. " That the clouds send down upon the trees rain as well as lightning, 
is the result of the retribution for good and bad actions [of a former existence]." 

342. " And how is it right that you should have started leaving behind your 
treasures, when yon desire to enjoy comfort after leaving your son who has entered 
upon a bad course?" 

343. " Who would concern himself with a man who has no means (^-oso), 
though his abilities may be raised to the highest point [dhdrd], though his descent 
{vamia) may be noble and his character pure,— or who would touch a sword which 
is without a scabbard (kosu), though there is strength in its blade (dhdrd), though 
its hilt (tamia) is good, and though it is spotless {§ucmdn) ? " 

344. On hearing these words, the king wished to return. While he reflected, 
there approached him his son, with his wife, to soothe him. 

345. Thereupon he proceeded to the City, took away all his possessions 
except the palace buildings, and started once more with his wrath unappeased. 

346. He left, after taking along with himself horses, arms, armour, and other 
[possessions], and then stopped for a short time on the river bank, awaiting the queen. 

347. The royal ladies put their various possessions on board ships, and when 
starting left not even the iron nails in the [walls of the] palace. 

348. Not aware of [these] events, the people had, on the first occasion, been 
silent at his departure. But now, on their learning what was taking place, their 
mouths poured forth lamentations. 

349. The people seemed to offer to them in the guise of the tears they shed 
continuous propitiatory gifts to obtain their pardon, while the town threw [before 
them] bandfuls of flowers. 

350. No other sound was then heard on the road but pitiful cries : " 0 mother ! 
0 father ! where do you thus go ? " 

351. When the lamentations &om here and there had ceased on the road, 
there was heard the noise of the torrents, which seemed like the sound of plaintive 
sighs from the mountains. 

352. Their ears, which had become accustomed to the frequent lamentations 
on the road, seemed to hear lamentations again and again even in the solitude. 

848. The pmu oontained in the epitiiets the propitiatory eifts (argha) offered, (Jong 
neoaidtkte t putphrase of tiui vene. with flowera, to the deity at the conclusion 

849. The dtiieiu' teen are compared to of tpijd. 
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353. The people, when tliey saw them on the road [brought] to such a KauSa 
condition through their son's fault, would reproach even the birds nesting on the (^-p- 1063-1 089). 
trees for bringing up their young ones. 

354. When they, tormf jited in their minds by their son's misconduct, caught 
sight of [the shrine of] fijayekara, their hearts were cheered as by the [sight of] 
a beloved relative. 

355. Then they passed the day there, occupied in putting their treasures, 
horses, servants, and other [lielongings] under shelter, and by making the [necessary] 

arrangements. 

356. In the place which was crowded by the mass of bags containing their 
treasures and belongings, the market streets appeared as if covered with logs of 
firewood. 

357. The princes, who were the sons of Tanvangaraja, Owiga, and other rela- An<aia estabUaiud it 
tives, followed him (Ananta) ; [so did also] Suryavarmacandra and other Damaras. 

358. The lung secured his position by posting Ksiralhfipa and other Damaras 
as guards at their own [respective] places, Naunagara, etc. 

359. The illustrious King Ananta abandoned all cares, and the days began to 
pass for him in festivities at Vijayehara. 

360. The hosts of Eajaputras, horsemen, soldiers, and Damaras, all took up 
their quarters near the old king. 

361. Having left [S'rinagara] in the month Jyaistha of the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] fifty-five (A.D. 1079), he found the delights 
of heaven on reaching Vijayahsetra,. 

362. Ealahy on the other hand, found on the king's departure that the land 
had lost its wealth, just as [one finds] the place of a hidden treasure empty when 
its guardian-snake is gone. 

363. Wishing to give lustre to his rule, though he was deprived [of means], 
he consulted with Bijja and others, and appointed [persons] enjoying respect as 
state officers. 

364. He put Jaydnanda in the post of prime minister {sarvdihikam), and 
Yardhadeoa, who was a native of the town of Vitastitra, in charge of the ' Gate.' 

366. The gloss of A. gives to 3ai}4ali the Vitastft from S.E. to N.W. between 76' 6' 
meaning of K6. ganyar (plural ffanya), ' log of long. 33° 51' lat. and 75° 2' long. 33° 66' 
wood.' This meamng of the word is not lat. Compare Vionb, Traveb, ii. p. 39. This 
known to the dictionanes. plateau offers a position commanding all the 

367. In the text °guhga° should be read direct routes between Vij'bror (Vijayeivara) 
wift A, instead of °tuh^S,° of A,; L °guptd''. and S'rinagar on the left river bank. It is 

Regarding Guhga, brother of Tanvangaraja, mentioned only once more, viii. 996. 
see Tii. 1286. 359. I translate according to Durgipr.'s 

368. Naunapara is the name of the vei; suitable emendation °<ariiacintawa. 
uluvial plateau now called Naunaaar U4ar, 364. See regarding 70^^)1011^0,711276. Vi- 
which stretches on the left bank of the fostiero is the present FtM'wter.-c(»np.i.lQ2. 
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KaiaSa 365. Vijayamiira,, who had been supermtendent of clothing during 

(a.d. 1063-1 089). j,ijf^f^jgig (jliigf command (/rampana), was made by the king commander-in- 
chief. 

K»iii»att»cks.iin(ini(i. 366. After appointing othsrs, too, to official posts, according to their merits, 
the king, who was agitated by the [thought of] having to fight his father, set 
about to provide funds. 

367. Then Jaydnanda, wishing to collect foot-soldiers, raised eagerly loans 
from rich people, even if they were disreputable. 

368. Having got together an infantry force, he marched to Avantipwra, 
accompanied by a band of Rajaputras like Bijja and others^ in order to fight the 
old king. 

369. Jinckraja, who had left his prison, and had been induced by the 
king's requests to take this opportunity, proceeded to the attack by the route of 
S'imihi. 

370. The Damaras, horsemen, and others who were on the old king's [side], 
when they heard of the efforts of these [leaders], became excited and joined him 
with zeal. 

371. The whole ground at Vijayesvara, which was shaded by the [royal] 
parasol, and thus resembled a forest {chnttracchdyatavi), became narrow, [when 
filled] with the troops of horses which were playing with the balls {gudd) put 
down [before them]. 

372. Then Sinjamail, from affection for her son, obtained with much 
trouble an armistice of two days from her husband, who was in the greatest 
fury. 

373. She despatched thereupon at night Mwyya and other Brahmans whom 
she fully trusted, and in her fond love sent through their mouth the following 
secret message to her son: 

374. "Whence this perversity of mind, 0 son, which forebodes your 
destruction, that you wish to-day thus to fight your father, whose prowess is 
terrible?" 

375. " Why do you wish to rush, like a moth, into the fire of the wrath 
of him who has destroyed the king of the Darads and other [opponents] by his 
mere frown ? " 

809. Ai to Jmivraja't impruonment, see By ffu^a seem to be meant balls made 
vii. 282 ; tor 8iink&, comp. note vi. 183. up of crushed su^ar with an admixtnre 

871. I have tranalated above according to of certain condiments, such as are 
the reading of LeAotroccA^dfavi, which seems commonly given in India to horses on 
preferable to that of A (and the Ed.) iattraih occasions when greater exertion is re- 
Mfrd^ ; comp. vii 417. The parasol meant quired from them. These balls are still 
mi^t also be that over tiie temple of S'iva known in the Poniftb by the name of gy4 
Vijayetvaia. {gi^ in Kf .). 
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376. " When the biog, who is hke fire, has once mounted his steed, who Kiiiix 

IV . (A.D. 1063-1089). 
will protect your troops resembung mere straw r 

377. " What are tli?, divisions of troops, what the valour and the means with 
which yon rashly proceed to fight him, the foremost of the strong ? " 

378. " Enjoy the kingdom which, as fate willed it, he has abandoned to 
you. What ham does your father do to you by living at a sacred spot ? " 

379. "Brought by those who desire dissension to this fearful plight, you 
will, abeady poor, fall within [a few] days into utter destitution." 

380. "Lead away yo\Li' troops. While I live, there is no fear for you from 
your father. But rather you should appease him, straightforward as he is, by 
conciliatory words." 

381. When the son had heard this secret request of his mother from the DebtBtof Etiala. 
mouth of the envoys, he withdrew during that very night his troops from all 

directions to his own [residence]. 

382. When the [king's] consort heard of the retreat of the troops, she went 
in the morning to her husband to whom the messengers had brought gladness, 
and boldly reproached him in turn. 

383. Though the queen had put a stop to their mutual insults, yet their minds 
were again and again perturbed by the instigations of malignant persons. 

364. Because that is the character of an enmity, that it enters the heart again 
and again, even though allayed [samdhiyamamm), just as a wet garment rends 
[again and again even though repaired]. 

385. When the king, after hearing in the outer court (bahydli) and elsewhere 
of the doings of his son, returned to his residence with a mortified mind, he became 
[still more] depressed by the remarks of hia bold wife. 

386. As the naturally pure-minded [king] was thus getting excited (lit. heated 
up) every day and cooUng down every night, he resembled a pool [of pure water] 
which is reduced by the autumn [and in this condition gets warm in day-time 
and cools down at night]. 

387. The son destroyed the houses and other [property] of those who were on his 
father's side, while the hen-peoked father did nothing to those of the son's faction. 

388. Vexed by the rough words of the queen who was blinded by affection 
for her son, and by those of his harassed followers, the king felt very miserable. 

389. He wished to take back the royal dignity from his son, as he knew his force 
to be lacking brave men, and as he held [but] a low opinion of JindMTaja!s prowess. 

380. The v.l. of L mudi/lidratvam is in the verse unless connecting bhedaih mth 

evidently a misreading for \aydrdratva^, the simile; for the latter compare viL 849. 

which is preferable to A nayatvardraih. 386. Regarding b^SK, comp. below vii. 

384. I am unable to find a suitable sense 382 and note iv. 62. 
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Kkikix. 390-391. "When in Hs desire of deposing his son he had offered the royal 

[4.P, 1068 1 089). ij^jj^^y ^ jQjjg q£ Tanvanga, who were averse to [taking] it, the queen, 

fearing evil for her own descendants, talked him over at night and called fforja 
through messengers in order to make him king. 
SamimLiAnatita. 392, "VVTien Earsa was called hy the messengers of his grandparents, he 
started prepared for the daring feat, though he was guarded by guards who were in 
attendance in the outer court. 

393. Pull of energy, he accomplished the [way of] five Yojanas in haK a 
moment by spurring on his steed which was as fast as thought. 

394. Many troop-horses in their endeavour to follow that steed which 
surpassed its training, became wretchedly exhausted on the road. 

395. "When he had arrived and had thrown himself at the feet of his 
grandparents, they sprinkled him with drops of their joyful tears [and thus 
performed, as it were, his abhiseka] . 

396. When his 8on had reached them, Kalasa trembled iu his heart, and 
refrained from hostile acts in the desire of conciliating his parents. 

397. He prudently sent from the City letters to him (Harsa), and did not 
openly show his enmity in the disturbed [state of the] country. 

398. Thus King Kalasa for a brief time seemed to follow, to some extent, his 
mother's advice, though the hostility [between him and his father] was growing. 

399. When the commander-in-chief, by Ealaia's order, wished to proceed to 
Khaidli, she induced her husband to allow him to pass after he had done homage. 

400. In the meantime the Brahmans held a solemn fast (prdya) against both 
father and son, in order to put a atop to their hostility which caused ruin to the 
coTintry. 

401. When, in compliance with their [demand] a reconciliation had then been 
effected, the [royal] couple came together to the City for a period of two months. 

402. When they learned that their son, by the advice of Jayinanda and 
others, was preparing to imprison them, they left in dismay and went once more to 
V'ijayehaTa. 

403. The son set at night his (Ananta's) stacks of horse-fodder on fire, and 
destroyed his foot-soldiers by the use of poison, sword and fire. 



890. Read with L yadd for A toid. 

898. The direct aistance by road from 
S'linagai to Tijfbrdr ii about thirty mQes. 
TUt corretponda ezac% to five Tojanai or 
twenty Krof ai, if the I&oia is taken at the 
oanal valution of the modem Eainiri .SruA 
(Edf ) at equal to one and a half milei : comp. 
DoteLSM. 



899. Instead of A Ehalilal^, L readi 
EhaiiUljt, which ia preferable in view of 
KhaiaR, Sriv. iv. 456. I assume that the 
territory meant is the same which is called 
Khaialaya in the Fourth Chronicle, and now 
KhaiiU (obi. Bmiiili, fern.). For its situa- 
tion, see note i. 817. The direct route to 
Ehaiill Tift the Marbal Past leads past Vij'bror. 
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404. Thougli the enmity was thus growing, the pious queen, enslaved by her Kiuii. 
[maternal] affection, kept back her tusband from reprisals. 

405406. There was then a woman of easy virtue belonging to the fishermen's 
caste, Ludda by name, ;und her lover was a bald Damafa, called Thakka, over 
whose mind she had i:'OEapIete control. The face of the wicked palas'a] was 
always lit up by an amused laugh when he heard his attendants mentioning his 
parents by the names of those two. 

407. The king aifl Lis consort again relieved the sorrow of their heart by 
remarkable works of piety, and both gave away their own weights in gold {tvla- 

408. As on account of their wealth their firm position remained undisturbed, Tyoyereorobnmed 
that unnatural son, in hk envy, caused fire to be laid [to their residence] by night. 

409. By that fire, the town of Vijayesvara was laid in ashes along with all 
the stores of the king. 

410. The distressed queen, who from grief at the loss of everything was 
seeking death, was dragged with difficulty from the burning house by the sons of 
Tanvanga. 

411. All the king's soldiers, who had taken off their clothes to sleep and had 
risen at night from their beds, were left with [no other] covering [but] the sky. 

412. Seeing this [fire] from the highest terrace of the palace, Eong Kalasa 
danced about in joy, along with the flames, sheets of which were encompassing the sky. 

413. The king, who had lost all his possessions, crossed to the other side of 
the river, but was sinking [at the same time], together >vitb his wife, in an ocean 
of sorrows difficult to cross. 

414. In the morning the queen recovered a Linga made of a jewel which had 
not been consumed by the iire, and sold it to Tahis who had come before her, for 
seventy lakhs [of Dinnaras]. 

415. With this money she first purchased food and clothes, which she gave to 
the servants, and then she also repaired with it the burned houses, 

416. So much of gold and other valuables the king got out from the ground 
below the heaps of ashes, that its mere mention nowadays engages our cutiosity. 

407. Regarding the custom of distribut- Prof. BtTHLER, as he kindly infonns me, 

ing in pious gifts one's own weight in gold, thbks that the family waa called Tdka, be- 

see Prof. Jolly, Recht und Sitte,m. 103 aq. cauae it came from Takkadeta (reganiiiig this 

414. By the name Tdka a faimly seema territory aee above note t. 160). He farther 

to be designated. According to information pointa out tiiat Madanapua, in vhose 

supplied to me, there still suivivea at Vij*brdr genealogy as given in the opening of the 

the recollection of a great Muhammadan Madanapltriiata (see Aufrecht, Cat. BUI. 

family called Tak, which vaa resident there. BodL, p. m], the term Taka alao occurs, was 

Its members are said to have enjoyed con- a native of tke same dislzici 

siderable reputation as merchanta until early 416. Bead bhamaMta' with L f or A 

m thia century. bhamakiiW. 
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KiLA^A 417. The Mng, with his followers, resided there in the town which was shaded 

(a.d. 1063-1 089). -omhrella-shaped roofs made of reed-mattiBg, and which had hecome [like] a 
deserted forest. 

418. The old king endeavoured to restore that town, but though he had such 
large means at his disposal, he did not succeed, for want of the necessary orders 
from the Mng. 

419. The new king being left unchecked through his mother's favour, was 
always causing pain to his father by various evil communications. 

iiiMfauked to lesre 420-422. The soa wished to make his father leave the country, and persisted 
in ordering him repeatedly, through messengers, to go to Faraolsa. His masterful 
vfife, too, urged hhn on again and again with taunts to effect this project. Enraged 
thereupon, he once spoke to her in private, [only] Thakkana, TanvainjaJs son, being 
present, harsh words such as h^ had not uttered before : 

423. " Pride, honour, valour, royal dignity, power, intellect, riches,— what is 
it, alas, that I have not lost by following my wife's [will] ? " 

424. " People hold women to be a useless accessory for men, but in the end 
men are [but] an instrument of play for women." 

425. " Who, indeed, have not in this [world] been made the guests of death, 
either by the hatred which has arisen in passionate wives, or by the grudge which 
disaffected [wives have borne them] ? " 

426. " Some wives have destroyed by magic their husbands' beauty, others 
their strength, others their intellect, others their virility, and others again 
their life." 

427. "Wives proud of their high-swelling breasts (fayodharamnatyai) 
destroy the land [of their royal husbands] by [substituting] sons born from another 
race, just as the rivers [overflowing with rab on the rise of the clouds {'^ayoiha- 
rwvmcAyit) destroy land] by the stones [they bring down]," 

428. "Wives foster the children, but destroy the husbands [thinking]: 
' Those are a support to the end. What is the use [on the other hand] of such worn- 
out [husbands] ? 

429. "Though I have known all the time these faults committed by 



417. By iui4atvae, K. evidently meant, u 
the gloas of A, explaini, the mftteiul ohtained 
from the swamp-pUnt pit*' which ii used 
in Kafoii for tiie makue of mats ; comp, 
regarding thia induitry Mr. Lawhbnob b 
VtUey, p. 69. This excellent matting is 
oftsD employed by the poor as a temporary 
roofing. 

418. " It is said, and with some tnith, that 
ersn if bidden to a feast, the Kashmiri wil] not 



go unless he is forced, and when urgent work 
IB necesiary to prevent some disaster to 
the crops, the villagers themselves say: 
'We do not want pay, but we want the 
slipper '(i.e. compulsion)." Lawrbnob, VaUey, 
p. SI78. 

422. The correct readine Tanoahge (for A 
ranwij^e^ is found in L. That Thakkana it 
the ion of Tanvai^a, is proved by the text of 
vii. 617, as restored with the help of L. 
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[my] wife, yet from regard for [my] high position, T have not put her to ^^^^g'^j 

disgrace." 

430. " This over-powerful [woman], after ruining my happiness here in this 
[world], is endeavouring to destroy also my hope of happiness in the other world." 

431. " Near the tim? of death [as I am], with wrinkles [in my face] and grey 
hair, where else is it proper for me to go if not to Vijayaksetra ? " 

432. "How [otherwise] could I appease that desire of stopping near the door of 
S'iva's [residence] wliich [alone] can remove sinfulness ? " 

433. "A son [ought to be his father's] protector in both worlds. Who else 
has got [a son] like this, who wishes me to leave a sacred spot and to die on an evil 
road?" 

434. " Now the often repeated story appears true to my mind that this [son] 
has sprung from another stock, and has been substituted by her." 

435. " One should know that a son who differs in looks and manners, who is at 
enmity with his relatives and without affection for his father, is born from another's 
seed." 

436. When her husband spoke thus, throwing off the restraint upon his 
energy, which allowed his feeHngs to manifest themselves [only] after a very long 
time, she was cut to the quick. 

437. When she was thus accosted with harsh words in the presence of a 
relative, and the secret of her son's origin laid bare, she felt excessively 
humiliated. 

438. Because there was a rumour that he (Kalaia) was the son of a ' 
Mahattama called Praiasta, and that she had substituted him on the death of her 
own child. 

439. Women who hold their husbands in subjection, think the free word of 
their husband [as great an insult] as if they had been kicked on their head by the 

foot of a person of the lowest rank. 

440. Then in her rage she addressed to him, like a vulgai' woman, and in a loud 
voice, vehement words the abusiveness of which [indicated] her accustomed self- 
assertion : 



435. This verse looks like a quotation 
from some Nitiiistra or Purina. 

436. It is doubtful whether the text is 
here in order ; prai^iya does not seem to fit 
into the construction. 

438. The term of mahattama seems to 
designate an office, but the character of the 
latter is not clear. Sahelaka, an important 
person, is spoken of as mahattama, vii. 1106, 
1170, 1176; viii. 440, 660. The last-named 



passage shows that there could be more than 
one mahattama at the same time. 

Regardmg mahattara, whidh is a different 
title, 866 vii. 659. 

The Lokapraka^, i., mentions in its list of 
officials a rdfamahattavui. His duties, as 
defiinedinan unfortunately corrupt passage 
of the iv. Fraklia, seem to have had some 
connection with the regal court of joi- 
tice. 
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Kala»a 441. " This pauper, mendicant, idiot, whom fortune has deserted, who has 

L.D. 1063 lO Sii). g^jj^ purpose, this fool does not know where and what to speak." 

442. " He who had hefore nothing to pover himself with when getting out of 
his bath, — the people here know what he has not lost when he got me." 

443. " Whatever you have said of me, that is true of your own female 
relatives. This is the time to practise penances. Why do you not do it? " 

444. " It might be said : ' He is useless, past his time, turned out of the 
country by his son : [now] his wife, too, leaves him.' This, indeed, is what I am 
aiiaid of." 

Anaitia't nicide. 445-446. Afflicted by her words, which were full of reproaches and contained 
references to taints of his family, etc., he remained silent. Then was seen clearly a 
stream of blood flowing forth from the edge of the couch, [on which he kept] with 
unchanged appearance. 

447. Then while the queen was reeling, Thakkana, with tears in his eyes, 
noticed that the king in his rage had driven a knife into his unus. 

448. Moved by shame, the king spoke to him with great firmness ; " Let it be 
announced outside that the king had a haemorrhage." 

449. Kings who are under the will of women ; who stubbornly put afresh 
confidence in a servant who has proved vile ; who by their inconsiderate attacks 
give importance to a small enemy,— [such kings], who have no prudence, find before 
long theii final destruction. 

450-451. The servants of the king kept the secret, and spread the story that 
the king, when troubled by the autumn heat on a ride and thirsty, had drunk 
coriander-water, which had brought on hsemonhage. [Thus it came about] that 
nobody outside learned what had [really] happened. 

462. It was on the full moon day of the month Karttika in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] fifty-seven (a..d. 1081) that the king 
departed from life before [the shrine of] Vijayeia. 

453. The king, who [ought to have been] accustomed to ease, found at last 
occasion, freed from the worrying of his wife and son, to stretch out his legs and to 
sleep. 



441-448. K. reproduces here faithfully 
enongh Mlectiona from the vitaperatiTe 
phiueologj of tiie commoD Kumiri woman. 
Abiiie of the huaband'e female relations is, 
accor^ng to my inf onnanta, a favourite form 
of defence adopted hy her. 

Of a very poor man it is said : frm'path 
ti cUy «if , 'he has not even a bathing uoth 
[for his loins 'J. 

480461. I have translated according to 



the gloss of A], which renders dhdnya hy the 
Ki. danyaval, ' coriander ' ; comp. P. W., s.v. 
ihanya. Coriander-water is taken in Ka^mii, 
as also in the Panjftb, aa a cooling drink in 
certain diseases. DMny&mliu might literally 
also be understood as ' rice-water,' i.e. water 
from a rice-field. But the date of the king's 
death, the end of K&rttika, speaks against 
this, as the rice is then cut, and there is no 
water on the fields. 
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454. He bore [after death] no gi'udge against anyone, nor (lid anyone bear Knxik 

a gTudge against him. j )cath made [this king] of proud spirit happy and serene. (^-p- 1063-1 089 

455. The heir of Samjrdmardja lay asleep on the ground, covered with a 
cloak, as if he were a person dear to no one and helpless. 

456. The king who bad given away all he had became familiar with the long 
sleep, rejoicing neither in the laments of his friends nor feeling angry at hostile 
words, 

457. When the hui'-ba^iid had sacrificed his life as if in atonement for his 
breach of courtesy, his wife ia gratitude became the guardian [of his interests], 

458. To all followers, from prince to Candala, she gave the daily allowance 
due to them, just as if she were at ease, in order to fulfil her husband's obligations. 

459. When they had received their allowances, she herself made all followers 
take before the [Linga of S'iva] Vijayesa an oath by sacred libation {kosa) in 
order to [assure] the safety of her grandson. 

460. When her grandson crying touched her feet with his head, as she handed 
[him] the sacred libation, she kissed him on the head, and told him : " Do not 
trust your father." 

461. Then she stood up, aud as a Sati herself taking the stick, per- Anatua'staiaiai. 
formed the office of doorkeeper for her husband while she had him adorned for 

the last [rites]. 

462. She first ordered a hundred mounted soldiers to watch there over her 
grandson ; then she sent forth her husband placed on a litter. 

463. Having thus passed one night and half a day, this devoted wife paid 
her reverence to [S'iva] VijayMdna (Vijayesa) and proceeded outside seated in 
a litter. 

464. When the people saw those two going forth, the horizon was rent, as it 
were, by their tumultuous lamentations, which mixed with the vibrating sounds of 

the funeral music. 

465. The movbg [images of the] people reflected in the ornaments of the 
hearse, which was decorated with flags, made it appear as if they were close to 
the king and striving to foUow him. 

466. Waving in the wind, the locks of the princes who had put their shoulders 
under the hearse appeared like splendid Chowries [held] over the king, who was 
placed in it. 

46?. Viewing the last service of the troops, the queen reached the burning- 
ground as the day was sinking. 

466. Hindus a,t the point of death are 469. Regarding the term ioJa, see note 326. 
placed on the cround, where the body is left 462. L reads pwrah, which ia better than A 
ontil the funeral. pum^. 

X 
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KalaSa 468. Whether from maternal affection, which is hard to abandon, or for 

(a.d. 1063-1089). ^^^^ other reason, she longed at that moment to see her son. 

469. Thinking that the dust which the wind had tossed up was raised by an 
armed force, she looked out, trembling with agitation, in the hope of Kalm'n 
coming. 

470. At that moment some people arriTed by the road from the City 
(S'rinagar). These she herself asked : " Well, has Ealak come ? " 

471. But the son, who had wished to come to his mother, was kept back 
that time by the fomenters of the quarrel who frightened him in various ways. 

Sfirjiii«<|iiM«iDe8» 472. After this the queen abandoned the hope of seeing her son, and asking 
for water from the Viiastd, recited the following verse : 

473. "But those who die with Vitastd, water in their body, obtoin for certain 
final deliverance, just like those who proclaim sacred learning," 

474. When she had drunk the water brought to her, and had sprinkled it 
[over parts of her body], she thus cursed those who had destroyed affection 
[between parents and son] by their calumnies : 

475. " May those who have caused the fatal enmity between us two and our 
son quickly be destroyed together with their descendants ! " 

476. Through this unfailing curse of the aflicted [queen] Tayanaiida, 
Jindwraja and others found an early death. 

477. In order to put a stop to the slanderous rumours which had grown up 
with regard to Ealaihara's position as her confidant, she, the Sati, took an 
oath in proper form, pledging [her happiness in a] future life. 

478. Having thus attested the purity of her moral character, she leaped with 
a bright smile from the litter into the flaming fire. 

479. The sky became encircled [and reddened] with sheets of flames, just as 
if the gods, in order to celebrate her arrival, had covered [it] with minium. 

480. The people did not notice the crackling of the iire owing to their 
lomentationB, nor its heat owing to their hot grief. It thus appeared to them 
as if it were merely painted in a picture. 

481. Gaiitjddhara, Taikibuddha and the litter-carrier Daijtiaka, and of the 
female servants JJddd, Noniki and Valgd, followed her. 

478. Tbis vene actanUy occutb, \rith a Indian aathors to quote from memory 

■light variation in the second half (larve accounts for the difference of the text, 

mkfo/h gam^yasUi yatha te brahmavddinalji), 477. Comp, above vii, 226. 

m the ^'oysfaaram^tinya, alleged to belong 479. It ia cuatomary to paint sacred 

to the AdipurtQa. It ia very probable that baildings, etc., with minium on the arrival 

K.haa quoted the vene from this very text, of honoured guests, and on similar festive 

Like modem P^^its, he is likely to have occasions. 

been familiar enough with the M&o&tmya of 481. L reads Cai}^aka for LaTfilaka, and 

to popular • "KithA, The general habit of Uddha for Uddd. 
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482. Sonata and Esmala, of the families of Bappafa and Udlliata, ■who had Kala^a 
been the king's favourites, renounced the world [and stopped as mendicants] at * 
Yijayeivara. 

483. The beings her^ do not last long, being fragile, as they are [mere] 
mechanical contrivances. The mind and the glass bottle have [both however] this 
one lasting quality, that tjie astonishing tale and the divine Ganga-water which are 
preserved in them [respectively], do not escape, nor become stale nor decrease. 

484. The king's age txceeded sixty-one years when he attained, along with 
his wife, the union with Pnra's enemy (S'iva) and with Gauri. 

485. Then on the fourth day all the sons of Tanmiigardja proceeded with 
their bones to the Oanija. 

486. Barm, however, [remained] at Vijayeivara along with his grandparents' 
treasures and surrounded by their retinue, [and] fell into enmity with his father. 

487. In the first feud between father and son, the father had been at the 
imous Vijayehara ; in this, on the contrary, the son stopped at that [place] and 
the father in the vicinity of the City (S'rinagar). 

488. Then the father, who was without means and feared poverty, prudently RecnncilinHon of 
approached his sou who was very extravagant, and through envoys asked liim for a 
reconciliation. 

489. By coming again and again, and using the proper words, with difficulty 
they induced the haughty prince to enter into a compact with his father. 

490. Being granted a daily allowance, the father promised to the son safety 
for the treasures of his grandparents and for his own person. 

491. As he (Kalasa) proceeded to Vijayewara to fetch his son, his eyes 
were tormented by the charred ruins and hie ears by the reproaches of the 
people. 

492. After taking an oath by sacred libation (pHahoia) he came [back] to the 
City, bringing with him his son, and placed [there] the treasure which he harl 
put under a seal bearing the latter's name. 

493. In the meantime there arose in the king a righteous disposition and 
a legitimate care for wealth which altogether removed his poverty. 

494. Jayyalca, who was the clever son of a householder at Selyapura, called 
Mayana, had gradually attained the position of a Damara. 

482. By JT'diAafa is probably meant King oikpitajmtravare. This reading had akeody 

Jayapicja's Sabh&pati of that name, iv. 495, been rightly conjectured by Durgftpr. 

whose family u again referred to, viii. 2227. 494. Sebjapura is in all probabQity the 

Bappaia is scarcely the person referred to modem Sitpdr, a large village in the DQnts 

in vii. 674. Porgana, situated circ. 74" 46' long. Si" 1' lat. 

467. This Terse receives a proper sense (wrongly spelt 'Shalipoor' on map). Thisiden- 

only by reading with L pitdputravaire, instead tificatiun is supported by viii. SUO sq., where 
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KiLA<A 495_ By the revenue of iis land, and by selling victuals as a trader to far- 

' ]^^^°^^)' regions, ttis greedy person accumulated wealtli, and became in course of time a 
rival to tie lord of wealth (Kubera). 

496. After having the ground dug up for a Kiosa .uid a half, he filled 
it constantly with heaps of money {dmmra), and then bad rice plentifully soto 
over it. 

497. He had the money deposited every night by his spjrvants, and put many 
secretly out of the way from fear of betrayal. 

498. While he endeavoured to take BM-hgila, his force suddenly fled, and 
his horse being caught by a vine-creeper he was killed by some foot-soldier. 

499. His riches were recovered from the soil, and sufficed to relieve the king 
for his whole life from money troubles. 

500. The water of the Vitastd became turbid for many months while day 
and night his money [dhndra) was being washed from the eartli [sticking to it]. 

501. A wonder [it is that] high-spirited persons greedily guard riches with 
much trouble, without giving them away or enjoying them [themselves, merely] that 
in time they may benefit others. 

502. The snake keeps himself alive by feeding on air ; he lies in a hole of 
blinding darkness ; being naked, he requires at sexual intercourse that another 
should give him a screen to remove his embarrassment ; exhibiting such 
miserliness, he guards the treasures for another's sake. Nobody else is great in 
doing good to others except only the greedy one, 

503. Also in many other ways riches of various kinds plentifully reached the 
fortunate king, just as the rivers [all go] to the ocean, 

604. Riches come to a person hundredfold by themselves when his fortune 
rises, just as the birds gathering from all directions [come] to the tree when the 
evening [sinks], 

505. The rivulets grow strong and nourish the earth at its roots ; from 
the sky flows down the rain, and from [all] directions issues water through 
the mouths of the conduits. Thus the empty tank is filled in during the 
rainy season. By which doors do riches not come a hundredfold when good 
fortune rises? 

Selyapm ii mentioned in connection with 8130, in connection with ' S'amkarftvaman'B 
Svuula'i inarch from Lohara to S'rinagar. town,'i.o, Pafm (see note v. l.'jK). Convp, alao 
5'ifpfrlieB on the direct route connecting the Jomr. 2i)\, (510; 5'rfv. iii, 380, 464 j Fourth 
Toi^aidan Pus, and thai Lohara (Loh*rin), Chron, 66. 

with the capital, Jayyaka may he ewpposed to have heen 

488. BhSiigila correipondB to the modem engaged in some local feud with the p&marBS 
Pargai^a BSngil, to the S,W. of Par'npSr (see of the neighbourhood, 
Ain^Atd)., ii p. 371, 'B&nkal'). The 601. L hag for A kdk kUima the v.l 
pimaru of SUaufila m referred to in viii. kiyakleSena, which abo gives a suitable sense. 
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506. Thereafter thiough a rise in the subjects' [fortune caused by their 
previous] merits, Kaluga's aiind was ever profitably [occupied], just like that 
of a father, [with plans] for tlie kindly protection of the people. 

507. He showed skill in keeping account of his wealth like a merchantj was 
careful to spend it in the right way, and had ever an open hand. 

508. He himself watched over the present and future income and expendi- 
ture, and kept always by hk side birch-bark {hhurja) and chalk, like a clerk. 

509. No sellers of (.^oods could cheat him, as he purchased jewels and other 
things personally and acoorrliag to their intrinsic value. 

510. Living in comfort, he divided his time with due regard to the threefold 
[objects], and was from the afternoon onwards invisible for all ofBcials. 

511. As he was watching the acts of his own people and of strangers 
by means of spies, only the dreams of his subjects remained unknown to him. 

512. As he looked after the country just as a householder after his house, no 
one among the people ever felt misery. 

513. The king, who dreaded slander and was conciliatory towards his enemies, 
never meted out punishment openly, even to thieves. 

514. He never had any loss which the ministers had to make good. He 
rather replaced what the ministers had lost. 

515. Under his rule the people were always seen cheerful and happy, occupied 
with hundreds of marriage-feasts, sacrifices, pilgrimages and other great festivities. 

616. The neighbouring rulers, over whom he established his ascendency through 
a prudent policy, could not even take their food without his superintendents. 

517-518, His relatives who were in his service, [namely] Thakkana and the 
other two sons of Tamahga, who had returned from abroad, and Gunga'g sons, Malta 
and the others, who were the younger brothers of one who had died, he delighted 
with splendid gifts, just as the moon [delights] the gods and Pitrs with the 
divisions of its disc (kali) which are dripping vrith nectar. 



608. Miirja is the inner bark of the 
Himalayan birch [Baetula Bhojpatr), which 
has been used in Kasrair and in tne adjoining 
Ml regions as the general writing materid 
(bhurjapattra) up to the 17th century. Re- 
garding its preparation for writing purposes, 
etc., compare the detailed account of Prof. 
Bdhler, lUport, pp. 29 sq. Birch-bark ie 
still largely used by village-shopkeepers, 
Patvjris and others in Ra$mir for keeping 
brief notes and accounts. 

The custom of writing with a white chalky 
paint on small blackboards of wood or ilate 
has been duly noted by Alberuni, J7tdia,i. 
P- 182. It prevails to this day in Kasmir, as 



all over Northern India, among school- 
children and shopkeepers. 

510. The triad of Dharma, Artha and 
Kima is meant. The threefold division of a 
ruler's time is prescribed Mahabh, ii. v, 30. 
K.'s expressions seem to indicate a reminis- 
cence of this passage. 

511. Bead with L abhawt param for A 
abhavad yadi, 

517. L gives here the correct reading 
tanvahgajafns thakka", instead of the meaning- 
less tanvangatthasthakka'' of A. - 

The otiier two sons of Tanvanga are 
JjfoJca and Dhammata; see viL lOSS, 633 
aqq. 
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619. Though the king had reached a mature age, he did not get rid of his 
vice and the evil habits which the wretched foreigners had tiiught hiin. 

520. The Taklcob called Yulliya bought from Tumlica girls born in various 
distant regions and brought them to him. 

521. With these and the wives which he had taken away from others being enticed 
by their beauty, he brought the number of the ladies of his seraglio to seventy-two. 

522. Though he disported himself daily with many women, his strength did 
not fail him, on account of [the use of] fish-broth and other iphrodisiacs. 

523. And eagerly bent on the celebration of the great rites [mahdsamaya) he 
took great cups in the company of his Gurus, without regard for moderation. 

524. This [king], whose doings were thus of a mixed character, built afresh 
Kaiaita'spioMfounda- the town and S'iva's stone temple at Vijayahetra, which had been burned down. 

525. On the top of the stone temple of Vijayesa, the king placed a parasol of 
gold which kissed the summit of the firmament. 

526. At Tiipuresva/ra he founded a permanent endowment [vyayasthiti) and a 
temple of S'iva, the Amalaka ornament [dmalasdra) of which was of gold. 

527. Then he who was versed in pious acts founded the [shrine of S'iva] 
Kalasesmra, the stone temple of which had a roof [adorned] with innumerable 
golden cups (ghat?). 



tiong. 



520. Regaiding the ethnic designation 
Takka, see note T, 160. 

521. L leads pauradaraiica, 'wives ot 
citizens.' 

522. The use of ■mtsyayu^ {mattyasupa) 
is repeatedly mentioned by Esemendra ; see 
Samayan. ii. 26, 71, etc. 

523. T&ntric rites connected with the 
drinking of spirits seem to be alluded to. 
Regarding the expression mahisamaya, 
compare note vii. 279. 

624. S«e leearding the temple of S'iva 
Txjaytia, note i. 106. £ read rightly ca jultno^ 
for A vA i&linah. 

626. Compare for Tripurehara, note v. 46. 

The expression nanjamalatira recurs in the 
deieription of temples, vii. 938 ; viii. 3360, and 
refers evidently to that crowning portion of 
the temple spire or ftkhara which in Hindu 
architecture is known by the name of imataka ,• 
comp. F»aoT3980N, Ind. Arch., p. 222, where 
the tvpical form of the Amalaka is shown in 
the iUustration. The tenn_Amalaka is derived 
from the name of the Analaha tree (also 
known at Amah, see N.T. W., B.v.),the Emblic 
Myrobalan, the architectural device so called 
bearing a striking resemblance to the kernel 
of the Amalaka fruit. 

Forguuon, Ijs., doubts whether the form of 
the Amalaka wu in reaUty copied from the 



fruit so named, and calls the resemblance 
between the latter and the device a "sup- 
posed" one, The resemblance, however, is 
in reality unmistakable, and our passages 
show clearly that the architectural term was 
generally understood as referring to it. Amala- 
idra, the more exact expression employed by 
K., means literally 'kernel of the Amala 
[fruit].' Hiuen-tsiang too knows Amalaka 
(O^mo-h-kia-ko) as an architectural term ; see 
Hi-yu-ki, ii, pp. 95, 136. [I owe this reference 
to my friend, M. A, Foucher.l 

The Amalaka device, whicn might roughly 
be described as having the shape of a melon 
longitudinally divided by strongly pro- 
nounced ribs, is a constant and apparently 
very ancient feature found in all the styles 
of architecture prevailing through Northern 
India. It must have been regularly used 
also for the decoration of the high roofs 
of Kateiir temples. It is found onthePlyech 
temple (the only one whose roof is quite 
intact), as well as on all well-preserved old 
temple models I have seen ; comp. the illustra- 
tions, FBEQue90N,7n(i. Arch., pp. 283, 290, 296. 

627, The position of this temple is un- 
known. The passages vii. 1073, 1077, show 
that the gold used in its decoration ex- 
posed it to serious risks abeady in Har^a's 
time. 
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528. Wien the king Tvished to put a gilt parasol over the [temple of S'iva] KaiaiSa 
Kalasesa, there came to bim an artist from the Turv^ha country. (a.d. 1063-1 08 

529-531. This [mauj said that he could make the parasol with many thousands 
of gold [pieces], secreting tlie art he knew of putting gold on copper. He remained 
for several days enjoyirjg the king's hospitality, till the minister Nomha, who had 
a very sharp intellect, rliscovered his art by means of inference. Put [thus] to 
shame, he went as he come, and that parasol was constructed at [the expense 
of] a very small number of gold pieces. 

532. The king, wh<ise magnificence exceeded that of Indra, consecrated a 
Banaliiiga called AnantpJa and numerous other sacred images. 

533. When King Sahnjapdla died, his son Samgrdma-j^dla had been placed ^'^j*'""'-''' 
on the throne of Bajaimn. 

534. The child-king's uncle Madanapala, who possessed great power and was 
full of pride, exerted himself to usurp the throne. 

535. Through fear of him Samgrdmapdla's sister took refuge with the king 
and implored his help ; [so also did] the Thakkura Jwssardja. 

536. The king received the two favourably, and then gave them Jaydnanda, 
with Bijja and other brave men, as support. 

537. When he (Jayananda) had dispersed there the enemy, and had done his 
task, he became suspicious to the councillors of Samgrdmapdla, as he attained 
prominence and held the country in his power. 

538. In their desire to see hinr gone they tried various means of intimidation, 
and endeavoured to frighten him ; but that brave man did not tremble. 

539. He then suspected that Bijja had put this apprehension into the 
Bdjapurl [councillors], and felt anger against him. 

540. When they had put their request to him and had given him presents, he 
withdrew, but thoughtfully left his troops there under the pretext of [ensuring] 
security. 

541. King Kalasa, who was intelligent and had a deep insight into affairs, 
rejoiced when he returned after having thus secured Eojapuri. 

542. Then while Bijja and the rest conducted themselves as if they were 
kings, Jaydnanda by the will of fate fell into a fatal iUness. 

543. When the king came to his house to inquire after his health, he told 
him in the course of conversation that he had to say to him something in secret. 

644. When after all [others] had left he kept silent, Bijja [also] went outside 
under the pretext of having to take out betel from his mouth. 

By ^Aa^'s are meant the hemispherical cups, modern temples. Often two of them are 
made of various metals, which may still oe combined into a globe, 
seen affixed to the pinnacle on the spiies of 633. For b^iminga, see note vii. 18£. 
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KalaSv 545. Thougli the trusted mimster and the king asked liim as he was going 

)■ 1063 1 089). ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ proceeded outside and stopped there. 

546. Jaydnanda related to the king what had happened at Bdjapuri, and 
spoke to him thus : " Clearly the kingdom does not belong to you, since Bijja has 
come to power." 

547. He also made up for the king a heavy account of the profits which 
Bijja had made for himself in official transactions. 

fiiijtt'jeiiie. 548. When the king disquieted returned to his residence, Bijja, who 

understood the signs, asked for permission to retu-e [abroad I. 

549. "When he insisted, the king, while seemingly remonstrating with some 
scant politeness, gave him permission, feeling inwardly glad. 

550. Having received the order he went to his house, and after sending 
his hiotheiB ahead with all his helongings, came to the king to take hia 
leave. 

551-552. The behaviour of king and servant, of whom the one was as firm in 
[maintaining] his regal dignity as the other in [keeping] his reserve, was at that 
moment somewhat astonishing, [inasmuch] as the king did not keep his favourite 
servant from going, and the latter, though filled with anger, did not remonstrate 
with the king to whom he was attached. 

553. After conversing for some time in a low voice with the king, who had 
risen [to take] a few steps with him, Bijja departed smiling. 

554. Just as Ealadhara had, on his death-bed, brought about the fall of 
Jindurdja, thus [the dying] Jayiinanda ousted Bijja from his position. 

555. The ministers spoke to the king : " There he goes, after leaving nothing 
in the country but what wealth you have yourself. Let his property be 
confiscated." But the king did not act upon this. 

556. In the expectation that the sovereign would certainly call him back, 
all people, except the king, followed Bijja. 

557. Fearing an attack from powerful Bijja, the king kept awake during 
five nights, trembling even when a grass blade moved. 

558. When those who had followed him, returned after his departure from 
B'vrapvra, the king, freed from his fear, communicated that apprehonsion to the 
ministers. 

559. When those who had given their opinion for the confiscation of 

646. L trenspoBM the words Wu6At{;a and Surapura [Hiii'por; seo note v. 39) is 

moKtnita, which is preferftble in view of the nowadays put at two and a half daily 

pontion of the adjective aptma. marches. This gives for Bvjja's march to 

666. Bead with L twiUot^mi', for A S'urapura, and the return ioumey of those 

taUdkfmf*. who so far accompanied uim, a total of 

568. The journey from S'rinagar to five days. 
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Biiia's property heard this, they recognizecl that the hng was wise in not acting KaiaIa 
upon it. 

560. Innocent Bijja, bowover, and those with him were honoured like jewels 
in every country where th^iy took their abode. 

561. Though Bijja had risen to still greater importance, he kept his faith, and 
ever swore by the feet of Kalasadeva as if [he were] a deity. 

562. After having 1 bus driven Bijja and the others into exile, Jaydnanda 
soon died through the curse of SUryatmiA, having held the power hut for a short 
time. 

563. Jindurdja, too, who had opposed King [Ananta], died at that very time, 
proving that the curse wa8 unfailing. 

564. Also Bijja and those with Mm all found an early death in the Gauda 
land in consequence of the curse^ after enjoying prosperity for a short time. 

565. Bijja was killed in an accidental brawl, and his younger brothers 
underwent the sufferings of a long imprisonment. 

566. On their escape from this captivity, Pdjaka was killed by a tiger, 
and the rest of his younger brothers perished after having gone through 
sufferings. 

567. Two or three of those who had fomented dissension, like Madam, did 
not perish [then], but were destined before long to find an evil death. 

568. Ydmana, who had been Jaydnanda's assistant, and was the guardian Vamanamiie prime 
of his children, was thereupon made prime minister {sarvddhihurin). 

669. The various wonderful official acts of this politic [minister] are • 
related even to this day by old men in the gatherings of thoughtful 
people. 

570. By confiscating the villages which formed the endowments of the 
Avantisvimm and other [temples], the greedy king established the [revenue] oflSce 
{karrrmihana) called Ealah(jailja. 

571. Knowing how to guard [the interests of] his subjects, he did not 
give the Padagra oflSce to the minister Nonaka, though he was expert in raising 
revenue, as he was afraid of his cruelty. 

572. PraiastdkalaSa and the other sons of Sdjakalasa as ministers obtained 
great favour before the king. 

573. The king wisely restrained such sons as showed a self-willed disobedient 
spirit, thieves, and those who were connected with confederacies and the like, 
and kept them outside his service. 

665. I h&ve translated according to 570. Regarding the temple of Avanti- 
L kalahe, wLich seems preferable to A prct- svdmin, see note t. 45; for the meaning of 
'^t- yaSja ('fund'), comp. note viL13&-126. 
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KALiii 574. "When the lord of Bajaiml was again attacked by Madanapdla, the 

(i.T). 1068 1089,. ^^^^ commander Bappa/o for his support. 

PoieignexpeditionB. g^g_ Through the king's lustre, Madana:pdla was defeated even by so small 
an officer, and sent to Ka§mlr in fetters. 

576. Varaliadeva's brave brother Kandarpa, whom the king made lord of the 
Gate, crushed the Damaras. 

577. He had learned diplomacy and bravery from Jindurdja, and the 
neighbouring chiefs touched his orders with their crest-ornaments. 

578. He won victories in Mja'puri and elsewhere ; being very irritable, he 
resigned repeatedly the charge of the ' Gate,' whereupon the king himself con- 
ciliated him, and made him accept it [again]. 

579. Madana, whom the king made commander-in-chief, killed Bopa and 
numerous other Damaras who had grown over-powerful. 

580. The falconer Yijayasmha, whom the king appointed as town prefect 
from regard for his services, destroyed all thieves. 

581. Sending Kandarjpa, Jldayasimha and others at the same time to Loha/ra, 
the kmg forced Blmvamrdja to retreat far away. 

582. And when he had received [in marriage] BhuvanamoM, the daughter of 
Kvrtiraja, lord of Nilajiura, he got rid of the trouble [caused] by this enemy. 

583-584. Taking the ofBce of city prefect from Vijarjasimha, the king 
bestowed it on llalla, the son of Guitga, in order to give him practice in the 
discharge of official work. He was subsequently made lord of the Gate, [and 
as such] caused [neighbouring] kings to bear his lustre on their jewelled crowns. 
Urmm^hj 585. What is told of the bravery of the proud Mdla at the invasion of 
Proitf, is equalled [only by the story] of the son of Prtha, when he recovered 
without assistance the cows of Ultara. 

586. Having crossed the Krsm with five or six horses, he (Malla) carried 
off King Abhaya's kingdom, together with his herds of horses. 



679. Begarding Madam, Bee vii. 299-30S. 

580. L hAs here the v.l. itvivailkrtastena- 
pHem, vliich would turn Vijnyasimlia into & 
ctpUin o! thieves who was taken into serrice 
and employed againit hit former accompUceB, 
—a procedoie often adopted in the East ; 
comp. viiL 62. 

681. Read with L prahiiair. 

682. Compaie note Tii. 263. 

683. ifaj^'t father, ffi%a,wae the brother 
of Tanvaliga, and the nandson of E&ntir&ja of 
Lohaa; lee viL 367, 617, 1286, and the genealo- 
gical table. Halk's family obtained the EaAnir 
throne through hia wns Uccala and Snaiala. 



686. By Ffthi't son is meant Arjuna. The 
story how he reooveroil the cows of Virlta, 
Uttara's father, which Duryodhana had 
carried off, is told at length in Mah^h. iv., 
Adhy&yas xxxv.sqq. 

688. The Krmd is the K^angahgi river 
which on the route, discussed in note v. 217, 
has to be crossed above the present Muzaf- 
farlb&d in order to reach I/raia, the modem 
Haz&ra. The river is referred to under the 
abbreviated name also in viii. 3401 ; Nikmata, 
1398 ; Haracar. lii. 44. 

I translate according to L paficaiait for A 
paieiiait. 
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587, When the king versed in policy had thus brought the earth under 
]iis supremacy, there came eight kings at the same time to his capital in the year 
[of the Laukika era four tljuiisaiid one himdi-ed] sixty-three (a.d. 1087/8). 

588-590. Id the presence of the king appeared Kirti, the ruler of Baddhd- 
jmra(?); Asafa, king of C<>r.i.jid, and Ealasa, Tukha's son, lord of Vallapura; king 
SangrdmaiHila, too, lord of Rdjapurl; Utkarsa, Lohara's ruler ; Sanga^a (?), Mng 
of Jlrasd; QdmhUraslUa, oJiief of Ednda, and the illustrious Uttamrdja, the ruler 
of Kdsthavdta. 

591. Even this important assemblage of kings could not be noted in the closely 
packed mass of people, [as lir,tle] as the flood of a rain-swollen river in the ocean, 

592. Though it was winter at that time, and the water of the Vitastd was 
[frozen as hard] as a rock, yet the kings enjoyed fall comfort. 

593. Whatever the rulers could imagine in their mind, that they found 
before their eyes, since Vdmana obtained it. 

594. The skill of this minister was splendidly revealed as, without confusion, 
lie made the arrangements for this occasion which others could not have met, 
just as [if it had been] an ordinary one. 



Kxixik 
(A.D. 1063-1089). 



Assembly at bill Sajis 
(^.n. 1087/8). 



588-590. Of the liiU-chiefs here enume- 
rated, the name and territory of the first is 
quite uncertam. The reading of A iji out 
passage, Kii-tinyabbapurd', is certainly faulty, 
as it does not give the name of the king m 
the nominative, as required by the analogy of 
the other names. Above I have followen the 
reading of L, Kirtir Baddhdpui-i° , though I 
am unable to verify the name of the territory. 

In the Addenda to the text edition, I have 
already pointed out that 'the ruler of 
Babbdpura,' mentioned viii. 638 in a list of 
Rajas from the hills to the E. of K&^mir, 
corresponds in all probability to the cliief 
named in the first place in our list. This 
suggestion is confirmed by the fact that L 
gives there the namo of the territory as Ban- 
dMpura. It should be noted that the difference 
between the combined letters W, ddh and udA, 
is comparatively small in S'arada diarocters. 
This explains the variations of the MSS. I 
cannot identify the local name in any of the 
above forms, 

Could iirfi be an abbreviation of the name 
m Eirtmja, who is referred to as ruler of 
Nilajnira in vii. 58'2? After the marriage 
mentioned in the latter passage it is strange 
to miss Kirtiraja in the list of princes as- 
sembled at Kama's court. 

Regarding Asafa of Campd, see note 
•<^- 218; for laltua of Vallmiura, vii. 220. 
Saihgrdnutpdla and Utkarm (Har^a's brother) 
have been mentioned, vii. 633 and 256 sq., 
respectively 



The name of the ruler of Urasd (L has 
correctly Awaso for A Aunaso) is doubtful ; 
A gives it as Muhgaja, and L as Sau^ata. I 
have preferred the Litter form, because it is 
found again, viii. 2178, as the name of a 
person, and because we have in A a Bimilar 
mis-spelling {Munffata for Sahyafa) in viii. 
1090. 

A Rija of Edniais referrredto in viii. 1345, 
as well as ' a route of Ednda' in viii. 538. No 
clear indication is available as to the position 
of this territory. But as in the last-named 
passage Kdnda seems to be spoken of as on 
the way from BhadrS,vak&£a or Bhadravdh to 
Kalmir, it may be conjectured that Eanda 
was the name of one of the hill districts 
immediately to the S.E. of Kaimir. 

By Z&fAapafa is meant the present hill 
district of Ea;t'i)ir(' Kishtwar J) in the valley 
of the upper Cinab, to the S.E. of Easmlr. 
This territory, of whose present population 
more than one-half is Eajmiri, is often 
referred to by the later chroniclers; see Jrniar. 
76, 313; &'m i.48j Fourth Chron. 736 sqq., 
784, 816, 827, 991. 

For a description of Kasfvar, see Dhew, 
Jufnmoo, pp. 116 sqq. There will be found too 
an interesting account of the history of its 
Bajpiit Bilj&s who remained Hindus till 
Aurangzeb's time, and practically independent 
until Gulab Singh's conquest. 

For another Sast^vafa in Kasmir, see 
note vLS02. 

603. Bead withLpuroforAjmre, 
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KiLA^A 595. When after the kings' departure Malla showed himself disinclined to 

1063-1089) ox "w 

' L [keep his] office, the king induced Kandarpa again to take [charge of the] ' Gate.' 

596. This minister, full of pride, undertook an expedition at his own expense 
and took the strong castle called Svdpika by stratagem, 

597-699, Then returning to the City he resigned his office, being dispirited 
for some reason, though the king requested him [to retain it]. Thereupon 
Prasastalcalasa, who had continually to carry messages [between the king and 
Kandaipa], and who had been angered by his (Kamlarpa's) haughty words, 
plucked up his self-confidence, collected a large number of soldiers with his own 
money, of which he had a great deal, and obtained [Kandarpa's] place for his 
own brother Eatnahalasa. 

600. Though the latter had purchased a great position with money, he was 
not in any respect equal to Kandarpa. How could a painted lion do the acts of a 
real one? 

601. In due course the king induced again, with much difficulty, that 
excellent servant to accept the charge of the Eajasthana in the City. 



506. The position of this fort is unknown ; 
L gives the name as Masika. 

607-599. L better pravifto 'tha for A 
praviifo 'pi; L confirms the emendation Pra- 
iastakalaio. 

601. The office called rajaitkinadMhara, or 
simply rajeuthdna, is repeatedly referred to in 
the last two Books, and was evidently a high 
post judging from its mention along with the 
great o£cial charges of the kampana and 
dvara; comp. viii. 181, 673, 1046, 1982, 2624. 
Regarding the functions attached to this 
office, we can gather some indications only 
from GUI own passage and from what K. tells 
us as to the employ of the ' R&jasthlniya ' 
Alaihkara in Jayasimha's reign. Our passage 
shows that the R&jaBth&na(Uiik&ra was con- 
nected with the administration of justice. If 
we assume that its holder was discharging 
duties equivalent to those of Chief- Justice, we 
could account for the literal meaning of the 
title. That rajatthana is used as the equiva- 
lent of rajw/jha, or ' royal palace,' is proved hy 
the indifferent use of the titles r&jagYhya and 
njiutKimya in the case of Alamk&ra ; comp. 
Tiii. 2618, 2671, 2926. 

The administration of justice has always 
been regarded in India as a direct function of 
the king, who is to hold court, according to the 
Bmrtis, in a separate building withm nis own 
palaae ; comp. Jout, Rechi u. pp. 132 sq. 
The dele^kon of this regal duty to a locum 
tenens, i,e. a Chief-Jnsnce, is equally well- 
known to Indian tradition. Thu delegate, 



who in the Dharmft texts figures under many 
different names (see JottY, l.c.), may well 
have taken his title from the royal palace 
m which his cowii was held. 

In support of this explanation we may refer 
to yiii. 2o57, whore the same Alamk&ra is 
described as holding charge of the duties of 
the outer palace {bdhmrdjasthdnddhikdrabhak), 
and to the Lokapraikuia's note on the raja- 
sthdniya. The hat of great officers given at 
the commencement of Prak&£a iv., describes 
him as looking after the protection of the 
subjects {prajdpalanai-tham udvahati rakiayati 
ta rajasthdniya/j,). That judicial functions are 
mentioned here, becomes evident from the 
passage immediately following, which mentions 
a fourfold division of courts: pratiifhiti, 
apratiftliitd, mudiitd and idsitd. The third 
(Msignation is exactly that applied to the 
court held by the king's judicial representa- 
tive (see JoiLY, I.C., p. 134). 

Subordinate judicial ofBcers may be meantin 
viii. 756, where rijcuthdniyamantnifoh are men- 
tioned, as well as in vii. ISOl andviii. 3132, where 
several r(i;'(i^l%(w are referred to. The term 
rdjaathdna seems to be used in a more general 
sense, ' royal court,' viii. 270 (see note) andviii. 
576, In the latter passage the account-office 
called Se4a is described as a ' R&jasth&na.' 

Edjattkdmya is found as an official title also 
in inscriptions of the Gupta period ; but its 
mention there throws no light on the 
character of the office ; comp. Mr, FiibtS 
note, Corpiu Inter. Ind., iii, p. 167. 
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602, A thief having 'lied from an over-severe heating, that kind-hearted ZkuiK 
[minister] left in dismay a.lso this ofSce and proceeded to the Garigd. (a d. 1063-1 089). 

603. When the king tried to keep him back by [taking hold of] the hem of 
his garment, he heat off tlie king's hand in anger, and proceeded abroad, [where- 
upon] the king felt incensed against him. 

604 When he was again brought before the king, the latter, though he had 
been deeply hurt, tried only to take away his pride but not his life. 

605. Thus the king '.rith great firmness and discrimination put up patiently 
with the acceptance and resignation [of office] on the part of brave men. 

606. It was this king who introduced into this [country] the taste for choral 
songs {updngagita) and a careful selection of female dancers, as customary in other 



607. Then the king set about to found near Jayavana a town foil of great 

houses, which was to bear his own name. 

608. Eows of Mathas, AgTaharas, mansions and great buildings with fine 
tanks and gardens, were built there by the thousand. 

609. In the meantime Prince Earsa, who was possessed of exceptional Conduct of Prince 
prowess, obtained renown by merits rarely to be found in other kings. 

610. Knowing all languages, a good poet in all tongues, and as a depositoiy 
of all learning, he became famous even in other countries. 

611. He took [into his service and] assigned salaries to persons distin- 
guished for good qualities and valour who had arrived from various countries, and 
whom his greedy father had left unnoticed. 

612. As the allowance gTanted by his father was insufficient for [the prince], 
who was given to extravagance in his liberality, he had his meals only every second 
day. 

613. Amusing his father in public with songs, as if [he were] a singer, he 
kept up his establishment with the presents the former gave him. 



603. Read with L yatam tmh. 

607-608. Jayavana is the modern village 
Zevan about six miles to the S.E. of S'rina- 
gar ; comp. note i. 220 and Buhlbr, Report, 
p. 6. Sculptured stones are found at the 
Muhammadan burial grounds and also in the 
houses of the place, but not in sufficient 
masses to justify the behef that the buildings 
referred to by K. were really of great extent 
or massive construction, No reference is 
found elsewhere to a. 'town of Kalofa.' The 
Mafhas which Ear^a is said to have plundered, 
vii. S61, are perhaps those referred to in our 
passage. 

60§-ei0. Bilha^, too, Vikram. iviii. 



64-66, praises Earsa fot his personal bravery 
in battle, and for his skill as a poet, by which 
he surpassed even S'riharsa. He also refers 
to his power of composing sweet songs in all 
languages (sarvab/id<dkantva). Prof. BOelbr, 
Vihatn., Introduction, p. 19, has rightly 
pointed out that this very passage, hy its 
reference to an earher royal author, S'riharsa, 
makes the suggested attribution of certain 
compositions, like tiie £atnavaU, to HsTfa- 
deva of Kaimir veiy doubtful 

It is uncertiin also whether we have in any 
of the verses which the anthologies ascribe to 
a Harfadeva (see Cat. Catalog, p. 764), com- 
positions of the Eaimir prince. 
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EiLA^i 614. Once as he was singing before him, and those assembled were delighted, 

(i.D. 1068 1 089). j^.^^ ^^^^ outside to [attend to] a call of nature. 

615. The thoughtful prince seeing his dignity injured by this interruption, 
was agitated with shame and anger and looked down to tho ground. 

616. A master who has no patience, a very deceitful fiieud, a woman of harsh 
speech, an overbearing son, servants who give haughty replies, — all these can be 
tolerated, nay, even attendants who cause heart-burning ; but not a hearer who 
shows disregard by contemptuously moving the corners of lus eyes to and fro. 

ffurja'rdisifiection. 617. Then Vissdvatta, a parasite of his father, told liira as if in jest : "Kill 
him and rule the kingdom." 

618. As he (Harsa) reproached him in anger, Dhaw.viafa too, who was sitting 
close by, said with a laugh : " He has not spoken what is improper." 

619. Greedy of future advantages, the father's followers would like to 
attach to themselves the youthful princes by showing them secret devotion, just as 
couitesans [desire to attach to themselves] the companions of their lovers. 

620. When his father returned to the assembly, he pleased that proud 
[prince] by various presents and compliments. 

621. But on the next day when he had returned to his own apartments, after 
having taken his meal by his father's side, Vis'sCivatla came and secretly spoke to 
him as [he had done before]. 

622. Then when in spite of his repeated remonstrances he persisted in 
indicating various devices, he (Harsa) struck him angrily with his hand. 

623. When the noble prince saw that the stroke had made liim bleed from 
the nose, he showed compassion. 

624. He had his blood washed off by his servants and clothes given to him, 
saying with a smile : " This much comes even from [merely] saying what is 
wicked." 

625. Prom the gift that wretched person concluded that ho wished what 
he indeed did not wish, just as [one might infer] from a mere smile [the 
amorous desire] of another man's wife. 

626. Thereupon he urged him on to that act for a very long time, making 
repeated efforts and using Bhammafa as an intermediary. 

HaHa'ieca^inef. 627. He yielded to the sin which arose from his growing treacherous desire, 
and conspiring [with others], everywhere posted bravos (iihm) to kill his father, 
628. Often as he (Kalasa) came into their power, his son, touched by a remnont 
of affection, did not permit him to be killed ; yet he did not abandon that project. 

619. I translate after the correct readings 690. Read with L. 

of L : "otonoh, oni^d^, kamiiakMn iva. 028. Read with L "bftfitaB tetui and "t^i'ia. 
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629. When, then, the baad of bravos had obtained the position of confidants Kilu'a 
[with Earsa], Vimvatla.., fearing betrayal, quickly reported the matter to the 

king. 

630. When the prince heard this, he became alarmed, and did not go that 
day for his meal to Ms fatlihr, though invited through messengers. 

631. As be did not arrive, his father too abandoned all doubt about that 
affair, and from mental avguish did not take food that day along with his 
attendants. 

632. When Tlialcharm came in the morning with his brother, he (Kalasa) 
related to him his nnsfortune, and putting his head into his lap wept for a long 
time. 

633. After relating the story regarding Dhammata,he also said to him in the 
course of his confused remarks that he ought to seize him (Dhammata) and give 
him up. 

634. But the two sons of Tanvanga spoke to him thus on behalf of their 

brother [Dhammata] : " We have no Imowledge of his acts." 

635-636. "We two, 0 king, who on the strength of your favour have 
consecrated ourselves to the protection of those in misfortune, and whose 
door is open even at night for their admission, how should we, 0 lord of the earth, 
though our lives may be at risk, forsake our younger brother, be he innocent 
or not?" 

637. " Should unfaithfulness towards the ruler be imputed to us on account 
of the protection [offered] to him, then surely there is no other refuge for us but 
exile." 

638. When, weeping and bending their heads down to his feet, the two had 
thus spoken to him, the king with difficulty granted them permission to leave 
[the country]. 

639. Fearing that some one might kill Dhammata on the way, they took him 
between themselves, and then left the country with their troops and horses. 

640. When the palace had become empty on the departure of the sons oi 
Tanvaiiga, the king sent for his sou and spoke to him with kind words : 

641. "Since the beginning of things, people in this world have every- 
where known the son by his famous father." 

642. "I, on the contrary, 0 son, am known to all people through you, my 
good son, whose fame has become renowned in all regions of the earth, just as 
Atri [is known] through [his son], the moon." 



632. L reads correctly nivedayan. 
683. Bead with L ^AAyoiAattopi. 



636. L better vgaktadvirm. 

638. L liaa uMhatya for A MmMAyo. 
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XiLkik 643, " Say, why do you who are the foremost of the excellent, and whose 

,D. 1068 1089). tinrestrained, follow the road of the wicked ? " 

644!. " That I have not handed over to you tlie treasures of your grandfather 
and my own, for that you should not blame me till you hear the reason," 

645. "I keep the treasures hecause I bear in micd that a king without 
means falls under the will of his own people as well as of bis enemies." 

646. "After completing the foundation of [my] tov.t.', 1 Lshall throw upon you 
the hurden of the crown and go as an ascetic to Vdrimsi 'i t;0 Nandik^etra." 

647. "Thus, before long you are to be mastfjr of tlie throne and the 
treasures. Why do you aim with all your might at somriiLirig that does not befit 
the honourable ? " 

648. " I do not believe what rogues have reported to im regarding yon. Let 
the false rumour be dispelled by a truthful statement," 

649. The king said these words with full purpose, wishing from paternal 
affection that he would deny his action so as to clear himac tf, 

650. For being ready to pardon him, he wished to convince the people by his 
mere denial. 

651. But Harfa acknowledged with respectful words of assent [the truth of] 
what his father had said, and retired, saying that he would state the facts through 
a trusted person. 

652. The person whom his father sent, he told in embari'assment : "I wished 
to do that at the instigation of others,"— and [then] went home. 

Attiek on Ararn. 653. When the king saw the dejected expression in the envoy's face, he beat 
his head with his hands, and exclaiming: "Woe, 0 son," ordered him to be 
attacked. 

654. By the order of the king, who had said that if ho (Harsa) were killed, 
he would cut off his own head, the soldiers halted after merely surrounding his 
residence. 

655. The bravos on the other side, who felt certain of their death, closed the 
gates, gathered round the prince, and thus spoke to him insulting words : 

656. "You wretch, who wildly and heedlessly have played at dangerous 
treason, do you expect to remain alive after having got us killed ?" 

657. " The father will protect you [as] you protected the father. Between 
yoa there is blood-relationship, but we are lost." 

658. "Fight in our midst, otherwise we slay you. Clearly there is thus no 
chance whatever for yon to live." 

646. L retdf mint^ for the meaningleu 66S, L siTes tho correct reading «m- 
putrak of A. namia° for A taninya'^. L has tvimathm 

647. B«id lAoft with L. as emended. 
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659. On hearing of tliis, his own chamberlain {mahattara), Ban^aka by Kha^a 
name, who had stood before the distressed king, went to Earsa. (a.d. I0(i3-i c 

660. When the bravris Jiad admitted him as one of the household, this 
clever [man] approached I he iirinee and spoke thus, deceiving them all : 

661. " 0 son of a lv.-;fi,ttriya woman, even the [deities which are the] prime 
causes (Imana), after liaving lived for ever so many world-periods, must by 
necessity follow the will of Fate." 

662. "Therefore, as unfailing death has now arrived, preserve that pride for 
the sake of which arms aro carried." 

663. "Ton are young, a noble Ksattriya, you are learned and your renown is 
widespread. Then what advantage do you expect [to gain] by delaying the 
fight?" 

664. " With such good companions as these, and with me to go in front, 
death and victory, 0 illustrious one, are now [equally] brilliant for you." 

665. " Get up, have your nails, hair and the rest dressed quickly, and fasten 
[on your head] the hero's band [vlrapatta), [which is to be] the garland for the 
marriage with the celestial maids (Apsaros)." 

666. After speaking thus he made the prince, with a barber, go to the inner 
apartments to be shaved, while the bravos complimented him. 

667. At [that] moment he threw down his dagger, jumped up in joy, and 
following behind, bolted firmly [the door of] those apartments. 

668. Then he called out to the Eajasthaniya from the window : " The prince 
is safe here. Do what is proper for you ! " 

669. Danger arising from ghosts, planets and the like is removed by 
herbs, that from enemies by armed forces, that from weapons by armour. But 
wherever on the earth danger may arise for kings, it is quickly removed by 
those who are old in wisdom. 

670. Thereupon the soldiers with tumultuous shouts proceeded to scale the 
walls, buildings and the rest, in order to penetrate into the prince's residence. 

671-672. While the bravoa, leaving the prince, who was behind the heavy 
doors of the mansion, endeavoured to break out and were falling in their eagerness 
to fight, two or three brave self-respecting men who were innocent, and had been 
drawn into the aflfair by being accidentally present, escaped outside. 



650. L gives the name as Cmdakai comp. 
nr. 481. ■■ r 

661. By karmfaa are meant here, as the 
gloss of A, indicates, the five deities 
Wcopized as such ia the S'aiva S'&stra: 

668. I hare followed here L, which reads 



tamorid for tamarid of the MSS. copied 
from A, this codex itself showing now from 
verse 667 onwards a lacuna of one leaf. I 
cannot find elsewhere the form tamora for the 
usual tamori, 'window,' but the context 
clearly requires a word of that meaning. 
670. L reada correctly ^aunKfavo^ 
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Kala^a 673. After leaving the house, which was near the [shrine of] Suryamil- 

T) 1063 1080) ' 

' ■ 1 '* GauriSa, they got close to the [temple of] Saddsiva, killing those who opposed 

them. 

674. Sakaja, a relative of the king, though protected by the order of 
the king who had regard for his kinsmen, was the first to be slain among 
them. 

676. A Brahman named Tivya, a brave man and a learned one, Rmadm, 
who was distinguished by his valour, and Kesin, who was from Karnata, were 
killed by the opposing soldiers. 

676. Some wretches threw away their arms, some killed themselves with their 
own hands. Thus they found death, imprisonment and otlier [punishments] fit for 
cowards. 

'^"(x^^^f*^ 677. On the sixth day of the bright half of Pausa in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] sixty-four (\,d. 1088), this riot was 
brought about by the rogues who had sown enmity between father and son. 

678. Persistent indulgence in extravagant expenditure, the instigation of a 
young and beloved wife, attachment to wicked persons, the loss of the former 
affection on the father's part, quarrelling with a minister, a brother, or with another 
wife of the father,— these estrange the minds of young princes from their 
fathers. 

679. Thus this prince, owing to the thoughtlessness ho acquired in the 
company of wicked men, waa thrown into prison, and fell into misery though 
accustomed to comforts. 

680. When he was thrown into prison the proud Queen Bhuvmamatl, who 
had been made a party to the covenant [between father and son] as a surety, 
committed suicide by cutting her throat. 

681. The king placed trusted councillors as guards over him, and from 
paternal affection, sent him daily suitable dishes. 

682. The king left with him his personal servant, Praydga by name, thinking 
that the latter was incapable of intrigues, 

683. As to Harfa, Nmaka advised the king that he should talco his life or 
eyesight, either himself or through others, 

684. The king, who in depravation of character sank to the level of 
animals, abandoned shame and had intercourse with some of his son's wives, just 
as [if they were those] of an enemy. 

673. Regarding the position of these 680, The covenant made between Kalafe 

temples, see notes viL 180 and vii. 186 iq, and Haifa on Ananta's death seems to be 

670. L gires the first name as TVitya. alluded to ; comp. vii. 490 sqq. and vii. 783, 
670, BMd vitb L badihak^ for A bimdhmK. 684. L has rightly 'vaikalyat famtuhjo. 
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685. Among these Sugald, the grand-daughter of King Tulcha, endeavoured, KklkU 
when she had obtained h:i- father-in-law's favour, to kill her husband. 

686. Nonaka and ?he, the two, then consulted together, and induced a wicked 
cook to mix poison into Uc,rsa's food. 

687. When Pray.iyo. learned this from the mouth of another cook, he got his 
master to refrain from the food which those [two] had sent. 

688. When Harsa hoard that the two dogs to which this food had been given 
for a test had died, he gave \ip the hope of life. 

689. As he believe-i that his father had arranged this for his secret execution, 
he henceforth left the dishes, day by day, after merely touching them. 

690. He kept himself alive only with food of some sort which Praydga always 
secured from outside. 

691. When the king heard the report of the cooks as to his not taking the 
food, he sent for Praydga and intiuired about the reason of this [conduct]. 

692. He related the whole story of the poisoning, without mentioning the 
two instigators and the cook, and that his master knew himself of it. 

693. Subsequently, though his father had the cooks changed, the prince ate 
nothing but what Prmjuga brought. 

694. As all were against him, he took every day which he passed in that [prison], 
as a gain, without concerning himself about those [days which might he] in store. 

695. In the meantime there took place suddenly an unheard-of change for the 
worse in the king's conduct, which foreboded his end. 

696. He destroyed first the copper image of Surya, called Tdmrasvdmin, and 
also seized without fear the brass images from the Yiharas. 

697. The dissolute king in his cruelty disregarded [all] rules of honourable 
conduct, [and went so far as] to seize the property of those [who died] without 
issue, 

698. Then he became suddenly afBicted with vital exhaustion which was X'a/«*i'i final ilinow 
brought on by over-indulgence in sensual pleasures, [and which] made it manifest 

that he was suffering under a curse, 

699. When he was about to prepare for the consecration of sacrificial cups in 
a S'iva temple, blood from his nose dropped into the cup of MaMMla, 

700. This sudden bad omen could not in the least be stopped by the applica- 
tion of remedies, but on the contrary increased. 

66S. L confirms the eiuend&tion in the aeems to have made a system of the melting 

text by reading nooti bhartur vadhartMnl. down of sacred images ; comp. vii. 1091 sqq., 

686. L has rightly iu(2am. 1344. 

6G2, Read with L lidam to 'pakpya. 609. Comp. regarding the rite of the 



696. Buddha-images are likelv to he kumbhaprati§(hd, note iv, 699 ; for lldhakila, 
meant here. Har^a in his financial aifficulties iv. 163, 
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KiliIa 701. By this continual flow of Wood tis health waned, and graduallT he 

(iD. 1068.1089). , n J. , J. o • r -a *i 

became confined to his bed m the inner [apartmentsj. 

702. By defective digestion and other ailments his body became weak in 
strength and flesh, and came to resemble the moon when reduced to the sixteenth 
part of its orb. 

Fttoriabrouithi from 703. He wished to bestow the crown on Earsa, but then noticing the 
opposition of the ministers^ he had Utkarga brought from the Loihara hills in 
order to hare him inaugurated. 

704. All persons, high and low, he presented with gifts on his death-bed, but 
not the wives of his seraglio, being influenced by jealousy. 

705. He asked the ministers io bring up liana, saying that he would send 
him out of the country after granting [him] money. 

706. They, however, sent away the former guards, put on Thakkuras from 
Lohara to watch him, and delivered him to Vtlarsa,. 

707. The latter had the emaciated [Harsa] taken out of the dancing-hall 
{ndtyamandajia) and imprisoned in the hall of four columns (caiuhstamiha), 
separated from his friends. 

708. The king, knowing in his helpless condition that his life was about to 
escape, hurried to proceed to a Tfrtha to die. 

709. In the belief that the god [Surya] was angered by the destruction of 
the [image of] Tamrasvamin, he proceeded to take refuge at [the temple of] 
Mirtdnda to save his life. 

710. He therefore left Vij ay ahetr a, which bestows [upon those who die there] 
final beatitude, and impelled by fear started for that [Tlrtha], though he was a 
worshipper of S'iva. 

711. The official who when he has got his post thinks the whole universe a 
straw, cries and bends down even before the female servants of the household when 
he feels pain. Shouting and filled with foohsh notions from receiving much wrong 
advice, what false steps will he not take, child-like, when his end is nigh? 

712. The pride [which he had before shown] in the instructions of his Gurus, 
was rendered xidiculous by such cowardly Bubmission more befitting miserly 
wretches and the like. 

713. On the third day of the bright half of Margasirsa, in the evening, the 
king got from his bed into a litter and started to die. 

703. Be&d with L 'Uiiiekbm vthtriam. 711. L rightly mCtykhajiiSm, %padeiadhi°. 
70S. L rigbtl; (eia for A toid<*. 713. An alluiionia madeheretothe king'a 

709. Re^irding the famoiu ahriiie of fonner initiation into T&ntra and S'aiva lore, 
SSrm-Mirtbida at Uattm, see note 17. 192. wbich makea bis late conversion to Vai^^ava- 

710. The correct lea^ng mihtharo, con- worship contemptuous ; see vii. 279 sqq. 
j«etaT«dbyIhirg&pr.,iafoundinL. 718. Read ta^oi with Ji, 
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714. While tlie sounds of tte kettle-drums drowned tte wails of the 
people, lie set out by the water-route in boats, along with his ministers and 
seraglio. 

715. When there regained yet one-fourth of the following day he arrived 
before the feet of Mdrtaiula, and offered for the preservation of his life a gold 
image [of the god]. 

716. As in his suffeiiag he was looking out eagerly for his elder son, without 
his orders being obeyed by liis attendants, his nusery increased. 

717. Sighing deeply, he listened through the open door to the singers who 
outside sang an air composed by Harm. 

718. That at the approach of death their power of command dwindles away, 
jast as the power of quick movement [is lost] in a dream, that, indeed, cuts kings 
to the quick, and increases the pains caused by the death-struggle. 

719. After he had requested that gifts be made to the people and to his 
eldest son, and wliile he was giving instructions to Utlear$a, his tongue became 



(a d. 1063-1039). 



720. As he was again and again uttering indistinctly [the name] Earsa, 
Nomha, in order to conceal [the king's] real thought, held a mirror {ddar'sa) before 
him. 

721. This he pushed back with a smile, biting his lips, shaking his head, and 
murmuring something ; then he kept silent for two and a half days. 

722. Then when the last breath was near, he called the ministers by 
a gesture, and had himself carried by them, recognizing [his desire], before the 
[image of] Mdrtinda. 

723. Having enjoyed life for forty-nine years, he reached his end on the sixth 
day of the bright half of Margasirsa in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand 
one hundred] sixty -five (a.d. 1089). 

724. Mammanikd and six other wedded queens, as well as a concubine called 
Jayamati, followed him [into death]. 

725. But the whole of womankind was disgraced by his favourite concubine 
named Kayys. 

726. If she did not remember that her lord had given her the foremost 
position in the whole seroglio, no matter, let her not remember it : because she was 
of low origin. 



714-715. The usual route from Vijaye- 
<vara (Vij'bror) to the temple of MartSjjcJa, 
lies by the ■vitasta to below Anantnag 
(Isllm&bad), and henco acioas the alluvial 
plateau for a distance of about five milei. 

Read vrith L jtrdptoA ta„ 



720, Nonaka pretends 'to mistake the 
name Sar^a for the word odarh; see gloss 
of A,. 

721. L reads kirn ioa (for hm apt), which 
taken as an utpreha figure would mean that 
the king did not utter even a murmur. 



Kalaias doath 
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KALAiA. 727. But it causes us pain that she, subsequently residing near Fyoyo- 

' L '* fesefra, became the concubine of a village official. 

728. Her body, which a king had enjoyed, and which continued comforts had 
beautified, she yielded up to a villager. Shame upon womea of lowly mind ! 
Utkarsa 729. While all ministers were talcen up with the coronation of JJtkam, 

,A.D. 1089). grateful Vdmana alone performed the funeral rites for the king. 

730. On the one side there rose the sound of music [accompanying] the 
coronation ceremony, together with joyful songs, on tlie other the din of the 
funeral music, together with wails. 

731. Then Vijayamalla, King Kalasa's son from the Q,iieen Padmairl, placed 
himself in opposition to his brother. 

732. To him King Utkarsa promised the same daily allowance which his 
father had granted to Harsadeva. 

733. To inspire confidence, he made certain feudal chiefs and ministers 
sureties, and gave an allowance to Jayardja, a son of Kajiyd. 

734. Fickle young women, with tears in their eyes, yet look about for 
other means [of living] ; sons, while in front of tho very pp'e, discuss [affairs 
connected with] the property. Having noted a hundred times such concern at the 
death of others, yet there are, 0 wonder, dull-minded peraons who accumulate 
wealth by evil means for the sake of wives, children and others. 

735. Then the new king in his splendour made his way into the City, but not 
into the heart of the citizens, who longed for Harm's rise [to power], 

736. Though it was the day of his advent to the throne, it did not appear to 
the people as such, being spoilt by the absence of joy, just as a festive day [does 
not appear as such] to a person suffering from illness. 

737. Sarsadeva, who had been thrown into a fresh prison in the hall of four 
columns [cdvMambha) when his sick father set out to die, did not take food on 
that day. 

738. On the next day, as he kept in mute grief like a wanderer who has lost 
his companions, he was induced with difiBculty by the requests of the Thakkuras 
to take food. 

739. They also promised to get him the throne in their own land, saying that 
he (Utkarsa) did not deserve to rule both kingdoms in his single person. 

740. Having thus been assured of their sympathy, he heard of his father's 
death, and on the following day, while keeping a fast, was informed of VfkarsaJs 
arrival. 

739. For Vmau, ue vii. 668. thione had become united with the latter 

739. The Thskkoru refer to Zo^ara, kingdom ; comp. vii. 266, 703. 
which tiy Utkufs'i elevation to the Eainir 
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741. While with his flowing tears ie was, fas it were], offering handfuls of UiKiisi 

(a 0 X0891 

water as an oblation [to tlv? Pitvs], his younger brother, the king, sent word to him '- — 
by messengers that he sliould bathe. 

742. While ho took his bath, the king was preparing for the coronation 
ceremony, and there arose ths sound of the music [accompanying the] Abhiseka, 
together with shouts : " Be victorious." 

743. He being versed in [interpreting] omens, knew by this good omen that 
he would obtain the regal dignity, [just as] by the flash of lightning [one knows the 
coming of] thunder. 

744. Hencefortli favourable omens began to present themselves day by 
day before him whose reiga was approaching, just as [if they were] his 
attendants. 

745-746. When his brother sent messengers to induce him to partake of food, 
he dismissed them with the message : " Let the king exile me after setting me 
free. I would take a covenant on an oath by sacred libation (kosa) not to 
oppose him. Otherwise I seek death by refusing food," 

747. The king then made a false promise, and sending envoys with kind 
words, induced him to take the oath by sacred libation and to partake of food. 

748. The king, when asked by him [for his release], always said that he 
would Jo it the next day, and by this procrastination roused in him apprehensions. 

749. Thereupon he (Harsa) sent Praydgaha secretly to Vijai/andla, after 
placing in his hand his own ear-ring in [token of his] trust. 

760. He (Prayaga) spoke to him : " Your unfortunate elder brother speaks to 
you in these very words : ' While you are the prince royal and he (Utkarsa) is 
king, I wither away in captivity.' " 

751. He (Vijayamalla) thought long over it in distress, and replied : "How 
would the politic king do this at my bidding ? " 

752. " Notwithstanding, I shall use all possible efforts to free you. You, on 
the other hand, should carefully protect yom- life." 

763. With this message he sent him back to Harsadeva, and thought about 
means for effecting that object. 

754. JJthar^a, as if stupefied by the gods, made after his advent to the throne 
no effort suitable for putting affairs in order. 

755. He did not question Kafidarpa and the others about state business, 
though it was he who had given them posts, nor did he transact it himself. 

741. Persons who are prevented from attend- 748. L reiia tadart/iyamina, bi timenAei 

ing their parents' funeral, are required to bathe 750. I prefer to read with L rajliya'' and 

on receiving the news of the latter, just like ititySm for A rdjye, sua/im. 
thoae who tetam from the bunung-ground. 
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Utkuisa 756. The only daily occupation of the kine; was to inspect tlie hoards of the 

(A.D. 1089). ^ J . • -L il, 

treasury and to weigh tnem. 

757. Far-sighted people became certain of his avaricious character, from the ' 
fact that he did either -what cost nothing, or pondered over the cost. 

758. The wives of his father, who were difficult to Iceap in check, spread the 
story of his greediness because he gave them food with Mudga. 

7-59. Miserly like a priest [srotriya) and of mean character in his actions, 
he was not liked by the people, who are [eager] to have mastfji's of large minds. 
ry'oyomoJ/a'j depu- 760. Vijayamolh, who did not receive from the gviiedy [king] his fixed 
allowance, was then in his anger preparing to leave the coimtry. 

761. In order to protect himself, he asked all those wlio had been sureties to 
accompany him, and these readily went with him. 

762. When after his departure from the City he stopped for one night at 
Lavanotsa, the soldiers in the force of the sureties came over to his side. 

763-764. "If you go while Harsa is in fetters, the king has attained his 
object. Therefore it is proper for you to go after you have freed him from his 
captivity." "When they vrith raised arms thus urged him on, the prince turned 
back and marched in the morning for the City. 
RiBng m favour oi 755. gome Damaras, too, wheu they heard that he had turned back for this 
purpose, joined him. 

766-769. Madhwravafia, the commander of the cavalry, had, as he had been 
one of the sureties, sent his son Ndga, to escort the prince when he wished to leave. 
Afl the faithful [Naga], who did not desert the king's side, was proceeding with 
some mounted men by the route of Padmapura to [join] the king, he was 
delayed by evil omens, and before he had reached the City, the fast-marching prince, 
whom good omens had encouraged, was investing the palace and burning the 
houses with his troops, who had fi:ced firebrands at the points of their darts. 

770. Prince Jayar^'a, too, deserted the king as he was moving out to battle, 
and joined his (Yijayamalla's) side. 

771. The two princes, keeping together, speculated as to what his (Utkarsa's) 
course would be, just as two young poets [might speculate as to the course] of a 
poet famous for his diction. 

757. I traiuUte according to L ctntya- 762. L reads mddhyasthasamyitutyijre, 

manaiyayena. probably for "joinyat tatyagn, 

768. Mudf/a ii the Phauobu Mungo, a com- Regarding the position of LavaneUa, see 

mon pulrn much cultivated in Ka^mir under note i. 329. 

the name of Mtag. Comp. Livbinoi, Valley, 766-760. In order to get a proper sense, 

p. 336. The dal made vith it is not regarded we muat read with L in verse 766 rajatinor^ 

as a favourite dish by well-to-do people. yiySior yaA madhyaithad, and in 769 iuldfo" 

760. L ijdid^tmtvn. 770. Read with L lamaraya and 'Mnyat. 

761. LteeajK. Compare vii. 783. 771. Bead with L <«Aa<tAitou. 
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172. He (Tijayamaila) had thea the stables of the elephants, buffaloes, etc., (^"^g 

set on fire by Ms soldiers, v.']io declared that they would not go until Earsa was 

set free. 

773-774. Respectable citizens too said : " Let War^adeva be crowned, who 
sliowers gifts like the cloii J which is to drown the world. Let this avaricious 
Khah, who is like a shopkeeper, be turned out of the kingdom." Then they went 
to Earsa and covered him in his prison with flowers thrown through the openings 
of the windows. 

775. While thia tumult arose Earsa despatched the Thakkuras, and made 
the force of the king, whose troops had been defeated, take up a nentral 
position. 

776. Having thus inflicted this injury on his enemy [TJtkaisa], though 
still in prison, he then with limbs trembling from excitement, addressed them 
thus : 

777. "I am to-day in fearful danger, so release me from my fetters. Else 
for certain evil will befall [me] from the king." 

778. While they consulted together again and again upon these words, kicks 
fell upon the gate from outside the building. 

779. And a loud voice was heard : "On what perfidy are these rascals bent? 
Fie, Thakkuras, open the door ! " 

780. Then as the Thakkuras were frightened, Ear^a, courageously dis- 
regarding the danger, got the door opened himself. 

781. His life kept only in his eyes, when he saw marching up sixteen 
soldiers of the guard {vdriha) from Lohara who came to kill him, 

782-786. These had been despatched by Uikarsa to kiU him, after he had 
heard again and again the advice which Nonalca gave him, that all this danger 
would cease the moment Rarsa^s head was cut off and exposed. Then as he 
reflected on what he should have to do thereafter, he recognized that moment 
that he (Harsa), if not killed, might yet some day be of use. As they were going, 
he [therefore] gave them the order : " Believe the Thakkuras on guard and kill 
him if I should send this ring as a sign. But if this [other ring] is sent, then set 
him free from prison." After saying this, he showed them the two rings on his 
hand, and told them to make sure of delaying [the execution], [Et was for this] 
that they did not strike him at once after relieving the Thakkuras. 

77S. L rightly vaitiAi^ for A vadinaJi. doubtful ; it nay be derived from vara, ' fixed 

778. Regarding the terra J^^a as applied time,' i.e. ' turn of duty,' 

to the rulers of Lohara, eee note vi, 176, 782-786, The text of these veites 

778, Read with L iuart^cAai, becomes clear if we read with L in 783 

779. L has ca for A sa. coita and vimvcatS, and m 786 "Snj/uS- 
761. The meaning of the term varika is yakt. 
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DwARSA 787. He (Harsa) called each of tiem by his name, offered them betel, and 
' made them take their place in front of him. 

788. They felt ashamed at this hospitable reception, and, when taking betel, 
let go their weapons from their hands and the intent of murder from their minds. 

789. Speech [go) brings wealth, creates fame, removes sin, and indeed 
proonres friendship even from the enemy; with every word {jmUpadam) it follows 
paths which are agreeable to the wise. Eesembling the cow of plenty, what 
miBfortune can it not put right? 

790. The prince spoke to them: "Why do you stand as if ashamed? 
Senants are always free from guilt when executing their maitfirs' orders." 

791. "Yet you may delay, in order to watch the wonderful course of 
affairs, how they will change from moment to moment." 

792. " As up in heaven the small clouds change, asnuming the appearance 
of elephants, panthers, beasts of prey, snakes, horses and other [animals],— just 
thus [change] the waves of emotion in the heart of men, undergoing [in turn] 
transitions between kindliness and harshness as the moments vary." 

793. " Therefore, as I stay here accommodating myself to every moment, so 
yon too may keep watching what shall be the next task." 

794. " Oi [it may be that] such dangers to the life producing changes of 
sentiment are [destined] for persons about to ascend the throne." 

795. "The heat of summer becomes more oppressive when rain is near. 
The darkness of night becomes denser on the approach of morning. Thus, too, 
when exceptional good fortune of overwhelming splendour appears for a person, 
receding ill-luck increases the vehemence of its afflictions." 

796. Speaking in this fashion, he related to them stories of virtuous persons 
which had a happy issue and bore a resemblance to his own story, while he 
gathered a good omen from the course of his breath. 

797. In order to gain time, he related to them the story about Hariscandra, 
m which he brought out the essential points by clear incidental remarks. 

798. Owing to his skill, it was not noticeable that he was [at the same time] 
endeavouring to gratify them, to protect himself and to secure news from 
outside. 

799. In the mealtime ever new plans arose with regard to him, and royal 
Fortune and the goddess Kali came and went a hundred times. 



768. The word go is istended to be tftken 
hen tin in it* uau meaning of ' cow ' ; the 
vetae moat be undentood >■ refetring equally 
to the latter. 

786. The virioua fonli of breath at 



meani of divination are treated at length in 
texts like the Suarodaya (Jammn MSS. Nob. 
3928 3994^ 

797. For the story of HariSoandra, see 
e{. Mdrkatf^iya Pur,, ix. 82 sqq. 
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800. Because King Utkana often thought of letting him free, and [as often] Uthbsi 
gave orders to different attendants to kill him. (i^089). 

801. But when, he ga ve the order for his death, he forgot to send the ring Attempts to exccnto 
[which was to he] the token, Hence the guards did not carry out what his 

messengers told them. 

802. When he fouiuJ that they had gone in vain, he remembered the an-ange- 
ment regarding the token, and sent thereupon the Rajaputra 8'wa, son of 

803. At the mometil he was putting the token into his hand, fate willed 
that he made a mistake, aiid the rings got exchanged. 

804. The lord of the (Sind/iu-land (Jayadratha), the supporter of [the race 
of] 7rddhali§attra, had his own head cut off through the very boon which he had 
obtained for the cutting off of another's head. King S'rutdyvdha was, indeed, 
struck down in battle by his own divine mace. What is intended to serve for 
protection, that very thing may, by the wHl of fate, bring about destruction. 

805. Thus the king secured rather his destruction [instead of safety] by 
forgetting one token and then substituting the other [for it]. 

806. By the familiar ways of Earsa the guards soon became his well- 
wishers, and opposed to Utharsa's commands. 

807. When 8'wa approached the gate in violent excitement, they thought 
that he had come for his execution, and were preparing to kill him with their 
raised weapons. 

808. When they opened the fold of the door they saw in his hand the ring, 
and jumping in joy came up with him to Eana. 

809. When they bent their heads down to his feet and asked him to go 
out, the prince stood for a short time in thought, not feeling assured. 

810. At that time Yijayarnalla believed that Har^adeva had been killed, and 
m his fury fought with still more excessive courage. 

811. He was about to set fire to the palace when the followers of the king , 
stopped him with difficulty by calling out : " Your elder brother lives." 

812. Thereupon the king immediately sent to him Sugald, Earfa's wife, 
with her husband's earring, to assure him. 

, 799. liali, a form of Burgu, is here put Mah&bharata, vii. cxlvi, 105 gqq. and vil. 
into relation with Sdla, the god of death, xcii. 41 sqq., resp. 

801, To be read with L tenoUiih, 'ti^tkan 806. The gloss of A, explains the rare 

word dbhijam/a hj its Ki derivative, ib'sun, 

802. L gives the name as Satya, A as 'familiarity.' 

Satva, which can scarcely be right. 811. The emendation te'grajal^lot kte 'tuyah, 

604. Read with L vrddnakfattradharS- as proposed in Ed., is confirmed by L Ugdha- 
dfiarah, an epithet of Jayadratha. The stories jah. The latter is a misreading for te 'ffrcgah, 
of Jayadratha and Smtiyudha are told in the easily explained in S'fiiadi characten. 
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TJmnsA 813. When the prince saw her, he abstained from burning [the palace], and 

(i.D^^WS . thought that Harsa's liberation would remove the danger, 

fluno'* libemtion, g]^4,_ i^ojia, Praiastakala§a and other ministers then went themselves, and 
after freeing Earsa from his fetters, made him leave his prison, 

815. With difficulty this invitation proceeded from their mouths, after having 
come and gone like the breath departing at the point of death, 

816. Earsa, however, covered with the flowers whio]\ the citizens showered 
[on him], mounted a horse and proceeded with the minist&i',s to the king, who was 
still in the fight. 

817. After a greeting, the king, his younger brother, spoke to him : " Come 
back after making your brother [Vijayamalla] withdraw. Then we arrange what 
is suitable." 

818. "When he (Harsa) had agreed to this and had started he (Utkarsa) left 
the scene of the fighting, and proceeded with the mini,;ter3 into the treasury 
where the gold and other [valuables] were kept. 

819. "When Yijayamalla saw Earsadeva by his side, who had escaped from 
[so] great a danger, he became for a moment motionless with joy. 

820. Then he made obeisance to his feet, and he (Harsa) again raised him up 
and embraced him. Many things the helper and the helped had to tell [each 
other]. 

821-822. A trusted person then spoke secretly to Vijayamalla : " Have 
that one (Harsa) first put out of the way. Then killing Utkarsa, you will be 
king, without a rival." The faithful Vijayamalla did not accept this advice, 
but Har ja recognized it from the hints he noticed, and for a moment he stood 
trembling. 

823. Resembling a bird deprived of its wings^ he protected his person, which 
between his two brothers was like a prey between two falcons, by roaming about 
on horseback. 

824. When the forest-fire has passed away owing to the downpour of the near 
cloud, the tree is threatened by the lightning ; he who has escaped from the 
crocodile's throat, must fear to get drowned in the ocean. Thus fate soon 
creates a fresh terror for the person who has warded off a danger, in order 
that he may realize the sweetness of the good fortune which he is to enjoy 
afterwards. 

835. While he was pretending to give exercise to his horse, [and was thus] 

816. L Tudi kkhna (for A hkena) ind L, wbieh reads hatvotkarfoih and harfu tat 

iahi^ kfOtit. taithau tu. 
880. Bead with L ea<(Aapya°. 628. TtieaAmtiiLTamakiapattripratiiM, 

88L-6Sfl. The propar t«xt ii reitoied b; 820. Bead with L roKtantmh, 
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protecting Ms life, some of liis owu people who had leaned the state of things, 

joined him on foot. 

826. Then, after C'irisalting for a short time with Vijayamalla, he went 
to the king to announce ibe cessation of hostilities. 

827. As he left the priuoe, and had arrived before the residence [of the king], 
YijayaHmha stopped him from entering. 

828. He said : " Having escaped, why do you again go to die, 0 impmdent 
one ? Go and seat yourself without fear on the throne ! " 

829. As he spoke thus, his servants brought the throne from the treasury, 
and Ear§adeva immediately ascended it. 

830. And there came before him Sugald, hiding by boldness her great offence, 
to claim her position as the chief queen. 

831. The rumour of his coronation made the councillors assemble from all 
sides, as the thunder of the cloud [attracts] the Cataka birds. 

832. The cunning Vijayasimha, too, dragged Utkarsa, who had become 
distressed on hearing this news, from that hall and led him to another 
mansion. 

833. Deprived of his dignity, and followed by few, he was seen passing before 
King [Harsa], who was in the assembly hall. Whose greatness is lasting? 

834. As he entered that building, VijuyaHmha posted guards outside, and 
reported to the king that he had executed this task. 

835. The king brought to his side the Thakkuras with whom he had become 
familiar in his prison, and got rid of the danger from VijayamUa, by having 
their soldiers posted before [him]. 

836. He too (Vijayamalla), when he heard that his elder brother had 
ascended the throne, was going towards him, [but] the latter's messengers con- 
ducted him quickly, in a respectful manner, to his own quarters. 

837. When the king then saw that that [prince's] soldiers had come before 
him, he, with politic sense, had him that very moment brought into his 
presence. 

838. With folded hands he rewarded him for his trouble, saying : " You have 
given me my life and kingdom." 

839. Through the favour of fate his well-directed policy at once brought thus 
the kingdom to rest. 

840. The new king, though he yet retained the clothes he had worn in 
his prison, shone forth on his throne by the dignity which enveloped [himj. 



UTriRSA 

(i.D. 1089). 



fi.D. 1089-1101). 



827. For Vijayoiimha, see viL 680. 
886. Bvad with L rd;a pSrttam, 



830. Read with L nifyatMon tad ryj/aih. 

640. L bM (IfMAMM M. 
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Ha»u 841. At the end of tLe day, tired out by such violent emotions, he who had 

1, 1089J101). jj'g j-gg |gjj jjjg couch, just like [a load-carrier] who has put 

down his load. 

842. Looking, as it were, at this vanity of all things, he did not find there the 
relief of sleep, though he kept his eyes closed, 

843. JJtkma, however, who had fallen into captivity by a stratagem, was 
askiiig advice from his councillors. He had scolded others, vlien Nonaha spoke to 
him these harsh words : 

844. " 0 king, you did not do what you were advised in the morning. 
Hear what is appointed regarding [thy] future, which has fallen through this want 
of wisdom." 

845. "To-day you delivered him who was in fetters to those who eat food- 
remnants; to-morrow, however, he will deliver you into the hands of those who 
feed on dog's meat." 

846. " Hence what other refuge is there at present but death ? Even this 
haa become difficult for us to reach since we abandoned lighting." 

847. " Or do not the enemies show that refined skill in reviling, which 
excruciates deeply at the time when one has to touch the fruits of defeat ? " 

848. " The device which you employed, vnthout thinking of its danger, has 
lost everything at once and within a moment." 

849. " Even a small mischief, if repaired without skill, breaks out again by a 
hundred openings, just as an old garment [when repaired] with a needle." 

uooTv/i smaie 850. "When he (Utkarsa) heard this, he left their midst and went into an 
inner apartment with the concubine called Sahajd. 

851. Telling her that he would stop there for his evening prayer, he remained 
for a short time quite alone behind a curtain. 

852. Then, as he had no arms, in his desperation he applied a pair of scissors, 
[used] for cutting cloth, to his throat, and cut the vital arteries. 

853. As the scissors fell on the ground with a thud, Sahaja became alarmed 
and saw the blood oozing forth from behind the curtain. 

854. Then she saw him with the head hanging down and the thick blood 
flowing from it, just as when the minerals ooze out of the highest crag of a hill 
which has been struck by lightning. 

855. The noble conduct which she then displayed makes women who are 
beloved by their husbands cany their heads higher even to this day. 

848. Re&d with L dJfcftpyonyin. cBste, are alluded to, wlio act u execu- 

84S. The correct readings are thnne of L tioneri. 
adhSfjipo (for A aiAyikf^) and hamdiHi&- 849. Compare the simile in vii. 3&1. 
imSA CmplaUn, OT other people of low 85S. hhMprdrtaoahat [fot prdtfavahai). 
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856-857. Night leaves the moon [her husband] somewhere when he wanes, Haew 
and moves away, while dawn follows the footsteps of the sinking sun. For this (^■"- iQ89-i ioi). 
reason wise men, reuif ujbering that love may vary in the end, should not for 
certain blame or praisii women. [Thus it came] that while their origin, social 
position and their love for their [respective] lords were aliie, the conduct of 
Kayyi and of Sahajd des&ived blame and praise [respectively]. 

858. She too had been a dancing girl attached to a temple. He had seen her 
on the dancing-stage, and had taken her as a concubine into the royal seraglio. 

859. She made lier love shine forth brilliantly, just as [if it were] gold, 
by entering the pyre after smearing thickly over her limbs the blood of her lover, 
[which resembled] lic[uefied red chalk {gairika). 

860. When she had been a courtesan, she had been favoured also by 
Ea/r^adeva. Though he, therefore, wished her [to remain aUve], she did not 
renounce death. 

861. He (TJtkarsa) was in his twenty-fourth year and had been king for 
twenty-two days, when he died. After having been left for one night, he was 
cremated in the morning. 

862. Also some quick-eyed [ladies] of his seraglio, who had been on the 
Loliara hill, soon followed his footsteps by the path of fire. 

863-865. When the king's followers were disarming his councillors, Nonaka, 
desiring death, refused for a short time to give up his sword, wbereupon 
Prahstakalasa, who belonged to his own band, spoke to him thus : " Who else 
besides ourselves could be the king's ministers? In [a few] days therefore he 
will set us free. Considering this, you ought not to throw away your hfe." Then 
he made him deliver up his sword, and gave up his own. 

866. Nona[ka], SUhdra, Bhattara, Prasastalcala§a and the rest were then 
put in fetters and imprisoned by Bar^adeva. 

867. In this fashion that wonderful overthrow of a king was effected by 
Har^adeva in a single day, just as [ifhe had been] Fate. 

868. Many are the kings whom [my narrative has dealt with] some way or 
another and passed on. [But] now, 0 iU-luck, a path has been reached which 
is hard to traverse for the understanding. 

869-873. How is it to be related, that story of King Harsa which has seen Desoription of /farn'i 

. , character. 

the rise of all enterprises and yet tells of all failures; which brings to light 
all [kinds of] settled plana and yet shows the absence of all policy ; which 

866. Regarding Eai/yd, comp. vii. 725 sqq. L reads "gainkatyandaP. 
859. Red cliilk (gairika) is used in melt- 866. L better samarpipat. 
ing gold to f^7G It greater bnlLancy. 869. L correctly "oUdhodayakfetrm'n. 
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Ha»ba displays an excessive [assertion, of the] ruling power and yet has witnessed 

— ' eicessive disregard of orders; which [tells] of excessive abundance of 

liherality and of [equally] excessive persistence in confiscation; which gives 
delight by an abundant [display of] compassion and shocks by the superabundance 
of muidera ; which is rendered charming by the redundance of pious works and 
soiled by the superabundance of sins ; which is attractivi^ on all sides and yet 
repulsive, worthy of praise and deserving of blame ; which sensible men must 
magnify and deride, regard with love and yet feel aggrieved at; which is to be 
blessed and to be condemned, worthy of memory and yet to be dismissed from the 
mind? 

874. Surely he must have been born from atoms of light. How otherwise 
could he have been, even for the great, difficult to look at, just like the sun ? 

875. An appearance like his is not to be seen anywhere among mortals or 
gods. But if the wise were to look out for him [they would see him] among the 
chiefs of the demons. 

876-878. He wore earrings which flashed like the reilected image of the sun ; on 
his round, broad head-dress was fixed a high diadem ; he used to look around like 
a pleased lion ; his bushy beard was hanging down low ; his shoulders were like 
those of a bull, his arms great, and his body of a dark -reddish complexion; he had a 
broad chest with a narrow waist, and his voice was deep like thunder. Thus even 
superhuman beings would have lost [before him] their presence of mind. 

879. At the palace gate {simhadvdra) he hung up great bells in all four 
directions, to be informed by their sound of those who had come with the desire of 
making representations. 

880. And when he had once heard their plaintive speech, he fulfilled their 
desire [as quickly] as the cloud in the rainy season [fulfils] that of the Oataka birds. 

881. Nobody in his court was seen without brilliant dress, without gold 
ornaments, with a small following, or without a resolute bearing. 

882. At that gate of the king's palace at which people from various nations 
presented themselves, the riches of aU countries seemed always to be piled up. 

883. In the king's palace, councillors, chamberlains and other [attendants] 
moved about without number, adorned with golden chains and bracelets. 

884. While thus displaying the lustre of his new sovereignty, the king 
regarded the opinion of Vijayamalla just as that of a Guru. 

885. As his word was followed by the grateful king, his assembly was 
thronged with followers Like that of the king himself. 



878. Bead with L earca HatAofH. 881. The Itcnna of A it filled L 

874. L pufna (ior A jnuau) givei the mgatoti&lu). 
right lenie. 88S, L letter nSn&janafniairiU. 
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tppointaienta, 



886. He (Elarsa) did not pay special regard to his own [personal] servants, Hassa 
and guarding against any subversion of the established order of things, bestowed 1089 l ioi). 
the state offices upon his father's ministers 

887. He placed Ka?ulrrpa, in charge of the ' Gate,' Madana m chief command Adininistnt-ra 
of the army {kampana), aiid others like Vijaijasimha and the rest, each in his own 
[previous] post. 

888. When his wr.<t(h was appeased, he set Prasastakalaia and the rest free 
from prison, and employed them in their own [former] posts. 

889. The minister Nonaka, however, and his milk-brother he had executed on 
the pale, as he remembered with anger their very numerous offences. 

890. But from time to time, when matters grew difficult, he remembered that 
he (Nonaka) had been [a man] of a large mind aad devoted to his master, and he 
felt regret. 

891. A capable person is useful sometimes, even if he has committed 
offences. The fire which has burned down the house, offers assistance for 
preparing the meal. 

892. Vissdvaita was put to death on the pale by the king's servants, after 
cutting off his ears and nose in the presence of his wife. 

893. In his prosperity, he (Harsa) bestowed rich gifts on his servants who had 
come out of captivity, just as the tree blossoming in Caitra [gives rich food] to the 
black bees which emerge from the holes in the ground. 

894. Smna, the son of Vajra and grandson of Ksma, who was a descendant 
of Sakka, was together with his younger brother raised to the chief rank among 
the ministers. 

895. When the king went on a journey, and on other occasions, each minister 
was in turn everywhere mistaken by the spectators for the king. 

896. Jayardja, hia younger brother, whom he had put at the head of the 
whole host of chamberlains, was to him more than his own Kfe. 

897. Dhammata, too, the son of Tanvaiiga, who on the death of his two 
brothers had repaid the debt [of gratitude he owed them] by a pilgrimage to the 
Qanga, came back together with the sons of his brothers. 

898. The king welcomed him as one whose two elder brothers had died 
in his own cause, and looked upon him and his nephews as if they were 
of his own [family]. 

886. L rightly samarpayat. in A, is restored by L reading bhratror anrn- 

802 A gives the name as Vtiiabhatta, L as yaih iaAtayor (recte Sdntayor) gatah, and tan- 
BKihiivaUa ; comp. vii. 617-629. vari^. Dhammata had been protected by 

804. Regarding Rakka, aes v. 421 Thakkana and his otiier brother; oomp. 

vii. 632 aqq. The tiro elder aona of Tanvaiiga 
907. The \xtxk pf thia verse, partly miating seem to hav? died in exile. 

'A 
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Sahsa 899. In the course of time Vijayamalla, at the instigatioa of wicked persons, 

(A.n. 1089 11 01). i^gj^jjjg disaffected and planned treason against him, though he (Harsa) had in 

I W^uiW.tismir. ^^^^^ j^^^^g^ ^^j^^g^ ^gg^l p^^gj ^^tj^ l^j^ji 

900. Evil-minded persons had spoken to him : " Why did you give up the 
throne to the other when you had conquered it?" To win it he planned the 
murder of his elder brother. 

901. Eesolved to kill him in his lonely mansion, he arranged a sacrifice as a 
pretext, and invited the king [to it]. 

902. The plan reached the ears of the king, who a|jpnihending an attack, 
immediately ordered his troops to get ready. 

903. As the king's troops got ready, Vijayamalla caiae forth quickly and 
canied off the king's horses from the stables. 

904. Taking the horses, he bravely attacked the Idng's force when he saw 
it, and fighting with might hastened to leave the City. 

905. Biding on horseback while his wife with him kept holding to his back, 
he carried on a superhuman fight. 

906. Jnst at that time unseasonable clouds sent down torrents of rain, and 
the land seemed everywhere flooded. 

907. In this fight, where the howling winds produced a noise [similar to 
that] of many kettle-drums, the prince was enveloped by the shower of rain and 
by the arrows. 

908. As he was moving along with a [gradually] dwindling force, the sons 
of Gandaha, anxious to Idll him, kept behind him, just as the acts of a former 
existence [follow man], 

909. The confluence of the Yitasta and Sindlvu where the bridge had been 
broken by the flood, he crossed swimming, along with his wife, after descending 
from his horse. 

910. Full of resolution, he had plunged with his wife into the thick of the 
enemy. His steed too crossed the swollen stream, and came after him. 

911. After remounting his steed, the brave [Vijayamalla] disappeared from 
the view of the enemies, and proceeded towards the country of the Darads by the 
route of Lahara. 

902. L 'rwdyarmh, u emended. is meant, wbich is to this day inhabited by 

908. Tm kprSktiStuMto'bentAprikia' Daradi; see note i. 312. It can be reftched 
ndnlta; com^.L praktani", by soveral mountain tracks from the Siod 

910. The text of the first P&da is scarcely Valley, i.e. Lahara (Lar) ; comp, note v. 61. 
in Older. L has lattvatvinSkarot. Conld By crossing the Yitasta at its confluence vith 
this be a corruption for tattvaxan nakaroi, the Sindhu (opposite Sh&d'por), Vijayamalli 
' Brave as he vas, he did not drop his wife in avoids the necessity of crossing subsequently 
the thick of the enemy ' P the latter river on hia way to the Dsrd 

911. The upper Valley of the Kifangaftgt coimtry. 
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912. Though Kandarpa, the lord of the Gate, had closed everywhere the Harjia 
routes, he crossed the mo-iXLains and reached the town of the Darads {Daratpui'i) ^^•^■^■^^^'^ 
hidden in the mountain?. 

913. There he was I locpitahly received by the illustrious Vidijddhnra S'dhi, 
the Darad [ruler], and wrvs joined, as time went on, by some of his own followers. 

914. When King llina heard that Damaras and others were taking up the 
feud, he felt terrified, arnj day by day employed [fresh] stratagems. 

915. These failed. .Vfter passing the winter in the town of the darads 
(/)ara<j5wa), he (Vijayarrialla) precipitately started on an expedition in the month 
of Caitra, having received messages from the Damaras. 

916. This proud [prince], after escaping from his [previous] dangers, lost his 
life accidentally by an avalanche, while stopping in a tent on the road. 

917. The object for the execution of which resolute men display great zeal, 
is frustrated by fate through a very slight matter. 

918. The lotuses which the sun exerts himself to open with a thousand rays 
(kra), — the Creator uproots them, if he is angered, by the single trunk (A-ara) of 
an elephant. 

919. King Earsa's royal power, which for some time was reduced by the fear 
of a struggle for the crown, began then again to expand. 

920. At that time the title 'Baj&' could not be applied to anyone ; not to him, 
because he was too exalted, not to the other kings, because they were too petty. 

921. The king, who was free from jealousy, introduced into his land elegant Huu's inuontioiiji. 
fashions, just as the spring [brings flowers] into the forest. 

922. Formerly people in this country had, with the single exception of the 
king, worn their hair loose, had carried no head-drees and no ear-ornaments. 

923-924. In this land where the commander-in-chief Madam, by dressing his 
hair in braids, and the prime minister Jaijdmnda, by wearing a short coat of 
bright colour, had incurred the king's displeasure, there this ruler introduced 
for general wear a dress which was fit for a king. 



,618. By the 'town of the Darads,' men- 
tioned here and viii. 1163, is, perhaps, meant 
Me modem Gurh, the chief place of the Upper 
Ei?anga6ga Valley; corap. Drew, Jummoo, 
pp. 394 eq. The epithet girigupta, ' hidden in 
the mountains,' would well apply to that 
place. Gurez lies in a valley whose level 
pound is nowhere more than about one mUe 
broad ; all around rise high mountain ranges. 
, 818. The title SaU of the Dard ruler is 
mdicated by L, which fills the lacuna here 
•hown in A. The title Shuh has been borne 
for centuries back by the Dard rulers of 



Citr&I and Ttsin (comp. Covnikoeak, 
Nvmimatic Ckrm., Third Ser. ir, p. 281). 
But whether it is of pre-Muhunmadon oriein 
and connected with the royal title of the 
S'&his of the K&bul Valley, is doubtful 

818. Read with L jprabhavitwh for A 
prabhai/ato. 

922. Read with L ni^car^bharaiid^ 

923. Compare reeaiding Ifadana, vii 679 ; 
Jayinavda, vii 275, 364. 

Can the change of fashion here referred to 
have had somethinf to do witii the spread of 
oaitoma from the Muhammadan Westf 
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HiB?A 925. When some of kis ministers had got themselves up in brilliant finerv 

1089-1101). 

he, without feeling jealous, got his own female attendants to swing lights [ardtriha) 

aiound them. 

926. As he was fond in his amusements of the Ddhimtya (Dekkan) fashion, 
he introduced a coin-type [tafika) copied from that of Kamita. 

927. People appeared in his assembly hall with waving palm-leaves, adorned 
with big forehead-marks of sandal ointment, and wearing splendid long daggers. 

928-931. His ladies of restless brows wore long garlands formed by their 
hair-braids into which were [woven] golden Ketaka-leaf [orraments] ; the pendants 
which they wore over their forehead-marks made the latter unsteady ; they joined 
the comers of their eyes with their ears by a line drawn with collyriura ; into the 
ends of their looks which were not veiled, were twined golden strings ; with the 
hanging-down train of their lower garments they kissed the ground ; their breasts 
were dressed in jackets which covered [but] half the length of their arms ; their 
smiles seemed to spread [the perfume of] camphor as they moved about ; when 
dressed in man's attire they wore a delusive likeness to the god of love. 

932. By addressing their prayers to him, beggars became able to support 
others, just as the clouds through the aid of the ocean [become] capable of 
reireshing all beings. 

933. By the favours of this liberal king who showered gold about, all bands 
of singers came to vie with kings. 

934. The king, who was the crest-jewel of the learned, adorned men of 
learning with jewels, and bestowed upon them the privileges of [using] litters, 
horses, parasols, etc. 

935-937. Bilhana, who had left Kaimir in the reign of King Kalasa, had 
been made by Farmaii, the lord of Karvidta, his Chief Pandit (yidydpati), and 



925. Begarding the arStrika ceremony, see 
note V. 468. 

928. CrowiNOHAM, Coiru of Med. India, 
p. 84 (plate v. 23, 23), has descnbedthe actual 
coina to which K. lefen here, They are of 
gold, and hear Earf a'a name. Their type is 

Site different from that maintained through 
e whole of the Hindu coinaee of Kaimir, 
looording to CrrNNnroHAU, ' we fact of the 
coins hemg made in imitation of thoa« of 
KanfUa is folly oorroborsted by the coins of 
that country .' It may be noted that these 
coins are extremely rare, while the ordinary 
copper (or brass) coins of H&r;a are quite 
common to the present day. 

The word ttMa means here, as well as 
viii. 162 sq., simply 'coin-type' or 'die,' and 
does not, as assDined by Cunningham (lee l.c. 



note 16), designate a com of 'fine gold'; 
comp. also vi, 88, 

931. The smile is compared to the 
camphor on account of its brightness. 

935-937. The bearing of this interesting 
pasiage has been first recognized by Prof. 
BirALBK, who has translated and discussed it 
b the Introduction to his edition of Bilha^a's 
Viierandhkaievacarita, pp. 21 so. The name 
of the poet had previously been hidden by the 
erroneous reading Eilhano for Bilhano found 
in the Calcutta Ed, and Troyer's translation. 
The available data regarding the life and 
works of BiOur^ have been set forth exhaus- 
tively in Chapter i. of Prof, Buhibb's Intro- 
duetion; comp, also the notice in Prof. 
AtmiOHT'B Cat. Catal, s.v. 
farmS^i is the well-ltnown surname or 
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when travelling on eleph ants through the hill-country oiEarndta, his parasol was Harra 
borne aloft before the king. When he heard that the liberal Earsa was like a 
kinsman to true poets, no tlifniglit even so great a splendour a deception. 

938. The very nurdcrous palaces of the king shone forth with wonderful 
splendour, having golden Anialaka ornaments and buildings which reached to the 
clouds. 

939. In his Nandana grove there were of all trees only the wishing trees 
(kal/pairuma) absent, as Ita had put them to shame by his liberality. 

940. He made the lake called Pampci, which was full of water [and the 
resort] of various kinds of birds and animals, extend its curved shores to the horizon. 

941. Surely, not even Brhaspati is able to name clearly all the sciences in 
which he waa versed. 

942. Even to this day, if one of the songs which be composed for the voice is 
heard, tears roll on the eye-lashes even of his enemies. 

943. Ever fond of amusement, he slept for two watches of the day and kept hms»'« oourt. 
awake at night, when he held his assemblies. 

944. He passed his nights in the assembly-hall, which was illuminated by a 
thousand lamps, attending meetings of learned men, musical performances and dances. 

945. When the conversation ceased, there was heard only the mstbng sound 
from the chewing of betel, and that which was caused by the movement of the 
ladies' locks and the S'ephali flowers [bound up vrith them], 

946-94S. What Bvhaspati could fully describe the nightly court [held] by 
this king whose splendour surpassed that of Indra? The canopies were Kke 
clouds, the lights like a wall of fire; the golden sticks resembled the lightning and 
the multitudes of swords were like emoke ; lovely ladies took the place of the 
Apsaras and ministers that of the stars; its scholars were like an assembly of 



biruda of the Calukya king Vikramaditya- 
Tribhuvanamalla whose family history and 
exploits form the subject of Bilhaija's above 
mentioned poem. He reigned at Kalyana 
in the years 107&-1127 (see l.c. p. 20). 

K 's statement as to the honours paid to 
Biihana at Parnili(i[i's court, agrees closely 
with what the poet himself tells us in FtXram. 
xriii. 101 ("There the lucky poet received 
from the Calukya king, the terror of the 
Colas, the dignity of Chief Pandit, distin- 
guished by the grant of a blue parasol and a 
mast elephant." BijHiBK). Possibly K. knew 
this very passage ; comp. above note vii, 269. 

K.'s notice that Biihana left Ka^mir during 
the reign of Kalaia, is of importance for the 
poet's biography. With reference to the 
weighty reasons shown by Ptof. Bdbibr, we 



must assume that the period between 1063- 
1081 is meant here when Kaloia was 
nominally ruler, not the time of his actual 
rule after his father's death. 
The reading of L viniryatan, verse 936, is 

J >ref arable to A viniryintam ; L has also kiln 
or rajye. 

088. Regarding the term imalasara, comp. 
note vii. 636. 

080. Naniana is the name of India's 
grove. Har^a might have given this appella- 
tion to a pleasure garden. 

040. Tab lake (saras) here referred to is 
in all probability the lagoon called now Paniia 
>Siir. This lies to the E of Pafsn, and extends 
88 far as 6imi-JJroAim f74» 89' long. 84° 10' 
lat.), and the stream marked Aiin on the map. 

043. Bead with L AattntUmtya. 
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HiBsi Rsis and its singers like Gandharvas ; it was the fixed meeting-place of Kubera 
1089 1101). Yama and the one common pleasure-grove of liberality and terror. 

950. At that time the nse of gold and silver money [dinndra] was plentiful 
iu this land, but that of copper money rare. 

961. At that time only the mean Sunna was close-fisted from avarice, 
thongh he had become the prefect of police {dand'Hidyaka), and was exalted 
above all. 

952. His own Mathas at Jayavana, Surydmulah.. and Vijayeivara, which 
were [left] without endowments [for their maintenance], attest his avarice. 

953. The royal fortune of Patta found its proper object in the relief of the 
sufferings of those who were hungry, sick, helpless, poor or o therwise [distressed]. 

954. Canpaha spent every year seven days at No^ndihp-tra and turned there 
to pious use the wealth he had acquired during the whole time [intervening 
between his visits]. 

955. The king, who completely relieved the distress of his supplicants, 
profusely provided Brahmans with skins of black antelopes, cows with calves, and 
other presents. 

956. YasantaMhd, the king's wife, who belonged to the S'dhi family, 
founded Mathas and Agrahai'as in the City and at the holy Tripure'svara. 

967. Thus it seemed as if in some degree the flame of S'aiva-devotion was 
rising [at his court], yet one cannot call his reign one of noble transactions. 

958. When the new ministers had gradually attained power, they caused 
delusions in the king's mind from spite against his former advisers. 

959. The peacock, whose feet are attacked by leprosy, runs and catches the 
many-footed snake ; the sun, which has a thousand feet (rays), is guided step by 



950. The fact underlying this poetically 
extravagant ttatement is that Harfa is the 
only later Kasmir king of whom authentic 

!;oId and sflver pieces have hitherto been 
ound; comp. CuNHuroHiii, Cntu of lied. 
India, pp. 36 gq. and plate v. 21-23, alio above 
note vu. 9-26. 

Of copper and brass coins Harfa appears 
to have struck a very large quantity, these 
pieces being far more commomy met with is 
the B&z&n nowadays than those of any other 
Kafoir mler. His gold and silver coins 
are, on the contrary, extremely rare. 

951. The term i4Bf4anajiaka is found only 
in the viL Book ts the oflidal designation of 
8uma. Its literal meaning ia 'prefect of 
punishments.' The term, as well as larradmf- 
4mijiaka, is found in Nepal and Canarese 
inscriptiona ; see Ind. Ant., viii p. 19 sq. ; 
ix.p»i67; rp^I29. 



952. Suryamulaka is only here mentioned. 
Regarding Jayavana, see above, vu. 607, 

954, Z'ai}paka, repeatedly mentioned in 
the subsequent narrative (vii. 1117, 1177, 
1586, 1623] as a chief official of Har^a, cannot 
be anyone else but Kalhaija's father, who in 
the colophons bears the title prabhu, ' lord.' 
Any doubt on this point is removed by the 
evident care shown by K. in his account of 
Har^a's end to justify Cai^paka't conduct in 
those critical circumstances ; comp. vii. 1686 
sqq. From viii. 2366 it might be concluded 
that Cavpaka had ultimately retired to Nan- 
dAtetra, i.e. the Tirtha of Bhutuvarai comp. 
regarding the latter, notes i. 36 and i. 107. 

906. The skin of the black antelope is 
required at religious ceremonies for the seat- 
ing of the Puronita. 

956. RegardingtheTirtha of rn>ur«^ra, 

see note v. 46. 
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step by the Thigliless (ibe Dawn), It is the amusement of fate that the strong Harsa 
are deceived by the weak, and that those who hold all affairs in their hands are ^•"•^^^iiW) 
confused by those without power. 

960. [Thus it came io pass] that the lord of the people, who was eminent by 
the knowledge of all sciences, had his mind perverted, even by foolish ministers. 

961. In order to revenge the enmity shown by his deceased father, he 
plundered the Hatha and ether [endowments of the latter] which bore the name of 
Rijadham. 

962. In his liberality lie squandered right and left the riches which his 
greedy [father] had accumulated, and called him by the name of ' Pdpasem' ('he 
whose army was one of villains '). 

963. Confused in his senses, verily the king placed three hundi'ed and sixty 
women of doubtful character in his seraglio. 

964. He took there continually whatever women [he could get]; only 
women of the Domba and Candala class he excluded. 

965. In the ineantiiQe Bhuvanardja, secretly instigated by the foot-soldiersi 
garrisoning the castle [koiapaddti), was again forming designs to seize Lohara- 

966. When oil reaching Daiyitajntra he heard that Kmdaqia, the lord of 
the Gate, had marched out to fight him, he again disappeared. 

967. About this time also King Samgrdmapala, the proud lord of Rajapurl, Kxpeduiim iipnmst 
became, for some reason, disaffected. 

968. While Kandaqm was engaged in bringing the discontented soldiers 
garrisoning the castle (kotalhrtya) under control, the king in his anger sent the 
prefect of police (Sunna) against Bdjapwl,. 

969. Marching with great forces by the route of Lohara, he unwisely delayed 
for one and a half months on the outskirts of the castle [of Lohara]. 

070. Fearmg the [heat of the] approaching Asadha month, as well as the 
ardour of the enemy, he did not show any determination [to start] on the 
expedition. 

861. The M&thas and other buildings in conneotion with loAara: see viii. 10, 1796, 
which KalaSa bogan to erect at Jayavana, vii. 2029. Thejcoirespond tothe kiUahdaritoopB 
607 sq,, miffht be meant here. kept up in email detschraents until a few years 

066, The context clearly requires here the ago for the garrisoning of the numerous small 
smendation of lohara" for A lohara^ and of forts in the hill-regions aiound Kasmir; see 
j^eryamdno for pm-yam&ijo ; comp. regarding Drew, Jummm, p. So. These troops were 
fihuvanaraja, vii. 262 sqq., 661. TheidenticiS permanently settled in particular forts, and 
clerical error haa occurred in the name Lohara generally held land in their nei|hbourhood. 
yiii. 914 ; comp. note v, 61. [Reference to L 966. The position of Darpitapura is un- 
M unposaible for our passage, as the leaf of known ; comp. note i^. 183. 
the IIS. containing vii. 953-978 has not come 970. The summer heat in the yalleys 
into my hands.] immediately to the S. of Lohara is consider- 

The ' soldiers garrisoning the castle ' (kota- able, and baii fevers prevail ; see viii. 1673, and 
padstior hotabhrtya) are repeatedly mentioned Note E, iv. 177, § 10. 
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Hab^a 971, Thereupon the king in bs want of diserumnation addressed his 
;a.d. ioe9-ii0i). , " . . . 
reproaches to Kawaarpa, who was keeping inactive. 

972. Vexed ty these reproaches, the latter took a vow that he would fast 
till he had conquered Bdja;puri, and then set out, though he had no supplies. 

973. On the sixth day which Kandwrpa passed fasting in the depth of the 
mountains, Bajapurixfas at [a distance of] more than one Tojana. 

974. Not stopped by the enemy's forces, and shaking off the opponents' 
weapons, he entered [Bajapuri], just as a lion [enters] the forest, treading down the 
plantain twigs. 

976. From the forces of the prefect of police only one leader followed him, 
Kulardja, a descendant of the family of Buddhardja. 

976. When he fell in the outer court of [the palace of J Rdjapwi, after 
haTing slain a host of opponents, the enemy thought from his white parasol that 
Kandarpa was killed. 

Captaie of Sijafuri. 977 B;it at midday the mighty Kandarpa himself penetrated into the royal 
palace of Rdjapuri with twenty or thirty soldiers. 

978. Three hundred of his foot stopped before Rdjapuri thirty thousand of 
the enemy's soldiers who would not turn to flight. 

979. In that battle there fell two hundred of the Kaimirians, but of the 
Khaian, four hundred covered the ground. 

980. "When the enemy had been routed, Death had his kitchen in the 
numberless pyres [extending] far away which were cremating the dead of the 
battle. 

981. Thus that braye man appeased his master's reproach, which was 
[troubling him like] a Tetala, by the flesh and blood offered with yiolence on the 
deadly field of battle. 

982. When only one watch of the day remained, the enemy rallied once 
more, and exasperated by their defeat came to attack Kandarpa. 

983. Thereupon he threw into the melde burning arrows smeared over with 
vegetable oil, struck by which the enemies caught fire. 

984. Beheying that he knew [the use of] the weapon of fire [agneya astra), 
they became frightened and fled in bewilderment, cursing their return. 



07L Emend ^pUratSh vifh Duigapr. for 

978. The diituoe from lekra (LobHin^ 
to fojapiri, Le. the town of Sajtmri, via 
Sunn tad Thlna, may be eitiin&ted at four 
Duehei. Kudaipa took, perhaps, a more 
diiBooU inek ioRxa tiie mountaiiu. 

976. ForJh«UW^MeTiL288. 



970. Bead adhyaigrata with L. 

980. The correct text is restored by L 
KataniHira^. 

981. Bead with L raiAofdr^'tat^. 

983. L correctly uttaptan, oj«Kt", pr^ 
«Um dvifoh. 

984. For the (^narisfra repeatedly referred 

to in the Bpice, see Dowson, Mythology, p. 6. 
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985. Intrepidity, prssence of mind, strengtli, skilfd use of contrivances and Habj.i 
calmness do not even iu great dangers abandon great men's minds, which are armed (*'"'^^^^°^)- 
with firmness. 

986. After re-ei}iej'ing the palace, when the sun was sinking, he saw 
the outer court ibaliydli) again occupied by large forces. 

987. As he was preparing to go out to fight, he heard that the prefect of 
police had arrived, whose soldiers had hidden themselves from fright on seeing the 
terrible battle-field. 

988. Some by seeing their own men killed become more spirited in battle, 
others tremble on seeing killed enemies. Who knows the difference between 
mortals ? 

989. Then he (Kandarpa) went out and brought him in who had strayed 
into the danger, just as a crow when emulating the wild goose dives into the 
ocean. 

990. Who else with only his personal fortitude would invade an enemy's 
country in which the subjects are faithful, which has a large army, is united, and 
possessed of a full treasury ? 

991. Kandarpa then took tribute from the lord of Bdjapuri, who paid homage, 
and returned within a single month to his own country. 

992. That the king honoured him by going to meet him, and by other marks 
of respect, caused violent head-aches to the prefect of police and to others. 

993-995. The hard-hearted Ananda, who, when acting as administrator (?) at 
Parihusapura, had made his name in the priest corporation {pnrfai) called 
Vdtaganda, had been put by the king, upon the advice of councillors who were won 
over by large bribes, in charge of the Padagra and other [offices] after ousting 
Vdmana. He was at that time aspiring to the office of lord of the Gate, and 
was greatly supported by the ministers who were JCandarpa's enemies. 

988. HeaAvath Lkecidiparakiyais, who realizes the income of the corporation 

000. Read with L vyucLhoiainyam. from grants, pilgrims' donations, etc., and dis- 

001. L rightly «uaA bhuvam. tributes it among the individual Purohita 
093-905. It is not certain what is meant families. This manager takes for himself a 

by the expression p&npalyaih kwrvan. From respectable share of the revenue, and at the 

the reference made to the corporation of greater Tirthas is a person of considerable 

priests at Parih&sapura, it might be concluded mfluence and means. He holds his office 

that Ananda had something to do with the generally by inheritance, but care is taken 

administration of the property of this corpo- that he should not be a Purohita himself or 

ration, and of the shrine to which the latter connected _with any of the local Purohita 

was attached. In note ii. 1S2 it has been families. Ananda may have been an adminis' 

shown that by parfad is designated a corpora- trator of this sort at one of the temples at 

tton of PuTohitas which receires jointly the Parikatapum,' comf.iy.19i Bqq. mi ^oteF. 

revenue of a temple or pilgrimage-place. Ananda himself ia called Vatagtat^a in 

In all modern corporations of this kind I have vii. 1177. 

come across in Katmir and the Panjab, there Regarding the term paiiigra,^ note vii. 

it a kind of manager usually called DdrSgia, 671. 
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Eini 996. At his instigation the king sent Kandarpa to guard Ldharu, where 

(a.p. 1069 IIP}.)- enemies [of the king] were in rehelKon, after bestowing on him the 
goYemorsmp. 

997. By this trick those wicked ministers, who desired their own rise, removed 
that man of resource and courage from the foolish king. 

998. A foolish and ignorant king devoid of judgment soon finds his end, 
when at the instigation of rogues he sends ahroad the eloquent [adviser], 
because he might make a good envoy; abandons the ■wise one, because his words 
might cause estrangement from relatives ; and forsakes the strong one, because 
he might usurp the throne. 

999. The attachment to Kandarpa, though much cherished, disappeared 
gradually &om the king's heart when he did not see him, just as sand [passes] from 
one's fist. 

1000. " Kandai-jpa has taken to himself Vt](arsa's eon, and plans to make him 
lord of Lohara." Thus spoke the ministers to the king. 

1001. The king agreed with this, and immediately sent Patta and a Tuklca, 
Asidhara by name, with a force to kill that relative. 

1002-1003. Kandarpa, who had learned of that scheme through a mis- 
delivery of letters, felt after their arrival for a short time disheartened and 
apprehensive. Then Asidhara tried to seize him, as he was amusing himself 
at dice, by [coming] before him as if he were his servant, and rubbing his 
hand. 

1004. Thereupon he (Kandarpa) drew out his hand and rubbed the hand of 
the other with the fore-joint of his thumb [so strongly] that he lost his skin just 
like a wetted bird. 

1005. In his indignation he reproached the king for his want of judgment, 
and himself for his attachment to the king, and thus addressed Patta : 

1006. " The king, whose mind is ruled [by others], should send my family [to 
me]. Then I shall deliver the castle and go abroad." 

1007. When he had been joined by bis relatives, whom they brought and 
handed over to him, the minister left his post and proceeded to Varanasi. 

lOOe. By slaying one chief and appointing another, he freed the Kaimirianii 
from the tax on S'raddhas at Oayd. 

996. The office of governor (ma9(faien-ara) 1000. Tho teAiing ot L utkarfajmtram it 

ii mantioned m oonntction with Lohara, vm. preferable to that of A (°mttrdB), becauie the 

1328, 1614, 9099. The titie it veiy frequently following verse ipeaki only of one relative of 

nTenintheTii.BooktoAmnMla;BeBTU.1178, liarfa. 

1397, 1231. eto. The latter, a* goveinoT, leema 1002. Read with L 'bhud yadd. 

to hare held charge of Eaimir proper. 1004. L nutvaktvaih as emended. 

998. BeadttmhwiUiL. 1008. Compare note vL 264. 
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1009. He also, by killing a captain of robbers together with his men on a Hasji 
dangerous road, made tb s fiasteru region free from enemies for travellers. (a.d. 1069-1 101), 

1010. He removfi'l aud destroyed a terrible tiger at Vdrana^, and embellished 
the eastern region witli Mn thas devoted to pious uses. 

1011. The evil conadllors, who had obtained their aim by his expatriation, 
then injured the undei laLiags of the king by their mutual jealousy. 

1012. Where bad councillors, deeply intoxicated by over-indulgence and 
perverted in their minds by unrestrained jealousy, rush at each other like 
bucks which wish to relieve their itching horns, in a few days the king comes 
totally to grief like a post between [them]. 

1013. As time went on, Dhammata, Tanvahga's son, who was lusting for the Dkmmata'smifi- 
throne, formed a treacherous design to kill the king. 

1014-1015. He instigated Jayardju to kill the king, after having long reflected 
in hia crooked mind : " The reproach of treason will fall upon him, while I shall 
succeed to the throne, as he is unfitted by his descent from a courtezan." 

1016. He (Jayaraja) engaged for the king's murder some desperadoes from tha 
village of Bildva, and drew two or three women from the [king's] seraglio into the plot. 

1017. When this plan was approaching execution, the king by chance 
despatched Dhammata as envoy to Raja^mn, with great honours. 

1018. While he was stopping at the house of Sahasramangala [to which 
he had gone] for the sake of an auspicious day, Jayurdja, who apprehended 
failure, came to visit him. 

1019. While they were in the hall secretly conferring together about this 
matter, a servant of Praijdga. was listening, hidden behind the wall. 

1020. He gave information of the affair to Praydga, upon whose report the 
king prohibited Dhammata from leaving. 

1021. The king, being afraid of destroying his own kin, was slow in taking 
counter-measures, and only guarded his own person, daily living in terror. 

1022. Jayaraja, however, on seeing that he had failed [in his design], 
summoned to himself two brave Damaras from S'amdld, called Vdga and Pdja. 

1023. When the king heard from [Jayaraja's] own servants, who betrayed 

1000. Read with L laiainyath and adhva- mencemeut of a journey astrologicaUy falls 

ninSndm, earlier than the time by which the person 

1014-1015. Bead with Ai L vesyi° ; comp. concerned finds it convenient to start, he may 

regarding Kayya, Jayar&ja's mother, vii. 726, pro forma leave his own residence and pro- 

867. ceed to the house of a friend or other con- 

1018. Bildva, only here mentioned, is pro- veniently situated building in the same place, 

bably the present village of Btlau, situated in He can then begin his real journey whenever 

the Chir&tn Pargaija, circ. 74' 56' long. 33° 61' convenient. Thia innocent ruse is still com- 

lat. (' Belloh ' on map). monly practised by Kajmiri Brahmans. 

1018. If the ftttspicioua time for the com- 1083. L give* the firit name as Kiga. 
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Habia and deserted him, that he was preparme to leave, he placed by lught guards m all 
1089-1101), ' r r 6 > r / e 6 
ditections. 

1024. In the morning Tanvanga's son (Dhammata), giving out as a pretext 
that he was ready for his journey, foolishly took Jayardjn to the four-pillared 
pavilion {catusha) to [attend at the king's] worship. 

1025. Then, as the king kept himself locked up in his apartments, he 
(Jayaraja) went with Dhammata and his nephew into the aasembly hall. 

1026. Thereupon Praydga, by the king's orders, placed guards outside, and 
told Dhammata, in a low voice, to seize Jayaraja. 

1027-1029, To the king, who, by the favour of fate, sliowed a clear in- 
tellect on frequent occasions, this plan had appeared the best. He thought: 
" Jayaraja, relying on Dhammata, will certainly give up hivS sword. Dhammata, 
must conclude from that order that he has not been found out. If the two fight, 
and one or both fall, it is our advantage, or in case they should openly show their 
being in league, even the people will approve of their execution," 

1030. Thereupon Tanvanga's son, feeling assured that the king had certainly 
not found him out, went up to Jayaraja and boldly spoke to him : 

1031. "The king is dissatisfied with you. If you are indeed free from guilt, 
at once give up your sword to show your innocence." 

/.lyiii^'i (xecotion 1032. He (Jayaraja), who was skilled with the sword and bow, gave up his 
(A.0. 1095). g^Qj^ as if [he had been] a common person, being deluded by fate or infatuated by 
his confidence in him (Dhammata). 

1033. Disgusted at the sight of his weakness, Tulla, the son of Ajjaka and 
grandson of Tanvaiiga, spoke to him these harsh words : 

1034-1035. " 0 you wretch, not of Kayya by King Kalda were you begotten. 
Your father was surely some coward, whoever he [may have been]." When thus 
addressed by that [prince], who knew no yielding in resolute conduct, he became 
like one over whom cold water had been poured in his sleep. 

1036. When he was asked to give an account of his treason, he showed fortitude, 
and, though subjected to tortures, named only himself as concerned in it, but not 
Dhammafa. 

1037. As poisoned food failed [to kill him], owing to the strength of a spell 
against poison [which he possessed], he was put to death at night by a rope 
drawn round his neck. 

1038. After the chamberlain Jayyaka had cut off the head, his body was 

1024. Forcali(ffaii!Omp.noteoiiea(i<fA(M, 1029. Read prdjVlaiya with L. 

ml660. 1038. Dx6 utmiBhattdraruutvalimnm 

lOK. L rightlj ttMtaijfittJuna''. The in that of the BrarimirUial, a lagoon fed by 

nephew is TuOa (ne vii. 1033), the ion of the M&r (Mahfiaarit) and lituated between 

TmuthgaUiteooAimJjiiolfo- the louth-eastein quarters of S'linagtr in 
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thrown into the water of the BhattdranadvaU, and became food for the Habsi 

(i.D. 1089-1101), 



1039. After killing hm in tte moEtli Bhadrapada of the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand one buu'lredj seventy-one (a.d. 1095), the king, whose mind was 
deep, planned also the murder of Dhanmata. 

1040. Li order to execute this, he secretly gave orders to a valiant 
Thakkura from Lohara, called Kalasaro^a, the best of his soldiers. 

1041. "When Pnvjdga sends a messenger to you, you carry this out." This 
he said to him, showing him many marks of kindness. 

1042. Praydgala, from fear of failure, did not despatch that messenger, but 
spoke to the angry king ; " Let this be done after holding council," 

1043. When thereupon the king was holding a council, aiter calling the five 
chief ministers, fCmma locked the door, and, barring it with his own body, 
said: 

1044. " E that [deed] is accomplished, before this resolution and the ministers 
here go out, then success cannot fail." 

1045. Then Prayaga, by the king's order, despatched a messenger, and the 
murderer [tiksna) Eala§cirdja came up along with his two sous. 

1046. At that time the son of Tanvanga (Dhammata) was with two or Diamfflotemiudend. 
three attendants inside the palace, sunning his falcon. 

1047. While he was expressing his fear at seeing KalaiarSja in front 
and his sons behind [himself], his own attendants deserted him. 

1048-1049. Just as he was getting up from his seat and putting his hand on his 
sword to strike at KaMardja, who called out ; " 0 Dhammata, can you draw your 
sword ? "—he received strokes from him in front and from his sons behind, and was 
dead in a short time. 

1050. In his agony he struck the elder son of Kalaiaraja, but strangely 
enough wounded him but slightly on account of his bad weapon. 

1051. By ill-luck the sword of this vahant [prince] had got broken just in 
those days. Hence [it came that] he was badly armed. 

1052. After killing him they threw him on the back, as hunters [throw 
down] a bird, and by the king's order the S'vapakas left him there as food for 
the dogs. 

1053. The king himself came into the court.yard and protected JRalhana and 
Sdhaiia, the grandsons of Tanvanga, who had laid down their swords. 

front of DilftTyer Khan'g Bfteh. [.Sran'k an obi. 1042. L dears the text by reading iaA 

case of bror, the K&. deriTative of bhaftdraka. dutam aprahinvan and htpiUim. 

Kj. nambal < Skr. na^vala is a term commonly 1046. Head with L kthufi dhammata and 

applied to lagoons anil marshes.] taik (for A tu). 
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HiB?i 1054-1055. Tvlla, and others who were preparing for an attack and were 

" eagerly wishing to fight, were artfully deceived by the cunning Udaynsimha, who 

came and said : " You are my sons." Relying on him as a man of honour, and 

wishing [to save their] life, they laid down their arms. 

1056. Accepting his advice that they should clear themselves hy going before 
the king, they took their way towards the royal palace. 

1057. Then Tvlla'k parasol-bearer, who from his childhood had been brought up 
on the food-remnants from the house of Tamniiga's son, spoke to him with a laugh : 

1058. " 0 grandson of Tmvaiiga, you have forgotten what you said before 
to Jayarija : ' 0 you wretch, not of Kayya, etc' " 

1059. " Just such a critical moment has presented itself for you. 0 fool, 
why do you cling to weakness when it is the time for firm resolution ? " 

1060. "Surely, therefore, you were begotten by my father who fed on 
food-remnants ; I, on the contrary, by your father who enjoyed renown " 

1061. After saying this he put himself fighting under the splashing shower 
of the Bwords, and fell while nobly washing off, as it were, the imparity of his 
origin. 

1062. While Tulh and the others were resolving to go before the king, they 
were [arrested and] thrown into prison by the king's men. 

1063. Intoxicated by the excess of youth, like trees iu the spring, they 
appeared to the king deserving to be spared from compassion. 

1064. But a wicked Takka, Bimhiya byname, prevailed upon the king to have 
them executed, and strangled them at night. 

BuOTtionof 1065. Tulh, Vijayardja, Bulla and Onlla, these four grandsons of Tanvafiga, 

rolled in death at the place of execution. 

1066. The beauty which remained with them even in death is described to this 
day by those of great age, who let flow showers of tears while relating [their 
story]. 

1067. Their young teeth, which, by the continued use of betel [had become 
red], fell out and made the place of execution appear for a long time as if a 
necklace of rubies had been scattered. 

1068. The king, uprooting his own family, put to death by secrflt execution also 
JDomba, the elder of the two sons of JJtkarfu, whom he had [himself] brought up. 

10B4. A ftivei tbe name u UdayviMa, L 1061. A "jalqjjalam has probably to b« 

•I UiaytuHMa: thefintfonn ufoDndinboth emended with Durgtpr in ^jalaijhalSm; L 

HSS. Til 681, the latter viL 1399. 'jaU^jjhalam. 

1056. Bead with L tamiJur^a, for A 1004. For A tantiprtkn/a read with L 

mmigatya. $aAiprerya. 

1056. Oompare viL 1034. 1068. In Domba we have an example of 

1060. L 'fUftint pvM a hatter mdm than an op^biioui name given for the lupenti- 

A *aM#iiA tiooa reatona folly eiplained in Major 
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1069. He also destroi ed Jayomalla, the son of Vijayamalh, looking upon Habm 
the child which had dis^played brightness, as [if it were] a spari of fiie. ^'^^'^ 

1070. The kings wh>i;n fate ruins, clear their kingdom from rivals hy killing 
their relatives who woiil;! preserve it, [with the result] that some one [else] enjoys 
it alone. 

1071. The foolish Asvattha tree, in order to make the well-grown comb of 
honey in the dense thicket of its numerous high branches easy to approach and 
seize by any lucky person, by fate's iustigation takes to shaking spontaneously, 
and puts the bees which guard that [honey] well out of the way by killing 
them with the blows of its [falling] leaves. 

1072. The king, whose mind was perverted by the most sinful perfidies 
against his relatives, came then to be exploited by rogues [to such an extent] as 
would be incredible even of simpletons. 

1073. Ksma, the son of Vamana, knowing that he hated his father, urged 
him on to remove the gold on the parasol which was placed over the [shrine of 
S'iva] Kalaseh. 

1074. The pious Praydgaka cunningly stopped this plan of his, just as a firm 
mahaut [stops] the wish of the run-away elephant to throw himself over a precipice. 

1075-1076. The wretch Lostadhara, Saladhara's grandson, who was as clever 
in insinuating himself always with kings of depraved conduct [na^tacestdndm) 
as a Yetala in getting into [motionless] corpses, spoke thus once in sebret to the 
king, in the hope of gratifying him : 

1077. " Let the villages, the gold, and other [property] bestowed upon the 
[temple of S'iva] Kalasehara be taken away. With the stones of that temple I 
shall build you a bridge over the Vitasta." 

1078. " I paint a picture on the sky ; with lotus-thieads I weave a dress ; I 
procure the gold seen in dreams ; I build a wall with snow." A king of obtuse 
mind takes verily even such and similar sayings for truths. That [king] who 
in bewilderment has nothing to say to such things, has no matuiity [of mind], and 
can only be deceived. 

1079. But Praydga dissuaded his lord also from this intention, just as the 
careful attendant [dissuades] a sick person from demanding unwholesome food. 



Tbmpie'b Proper namei of Pai^jabii, p. 22 
«qq.; comp. below note viii. 17. Such 
names are still common throughout the 
whole of India, and are usually given to 
children horn after the death of their elder 
predecessors, 

1071. The AivatVta (Piciu religiosa 
u)) IB called cakiala lecause its leaves 



are ever dropping; comp. Amarakoia, ii. 

4,20. 

1073. Regarding the gilt paraaol of the 
Xakieia temple, see vii. 626 sqq. 

I077-I078. The passage snows that the 
building of stone bridges over greater rivers 
vu unknown in Eaimir during Hindu times ; 
comp. note iii. 964. 
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Has«a 1080. Then Lostadhara, once at a time of jesting, asked the king to set a 

(A,13. 1089.1101). i t. V I- -i 
god free from his captivity. 

Spoiiition of Bh\ma- 1081. On the king asking what [he meant by] this, he thus spoke to him, with 

heiava temple. o o l 

a smile : " There was once at the town of Udabhanda the S'dhi called Bhima." 

1082. " The Bhmahkva [temple], which he founded, was on account of a 
quarrel among the members of the Purohita corporation {^drisa.dya) locked up for 
a long time in the reign of Kalakdeva." 

1083. ""When, after settling the quarrel, they opened the door [of the 
temple] they noticed that the silver armour [of the god's image] had been 
stolen by thieves." 

1084. " From fear of such [theft], evidently, they have kept that [image] 
again looked up from that time to the present day, together with the treasures 
and [sacrificial] apparatus belonging to it." 

1085. " Let, therefore, the treasures of this [shrine], which cause the fear of 
theft, be taken away. Let that [image], too, freed from its captivity, enjoy its 
treats of flowers, lights and other [offerings]." 

1086. Thus urged on by him, the king acted in that way, and found thereupon 
a treasury fuU of jewels, gold and other [valuables]. 

1087. And he reflected npon what riches there might be in other wealthy 
temples, when there was such wealth in this deserted shrine. 

1088. " The members of the local Purohita corporation then induced the king 
by a solemn fast i'prdya) to grant [them] in compensation exemption from the 
forced carriage of loads {ridhahjidrodhi). 

1089. As he was addicted to extravagant expenditure upon various corps of 
his army, his thoughts in consequence of the above assumption became in time 
firmly fixed upon the spoliation of temples. 

1090. Then the greedy-minded [king] plundered &om all temples the 
wonderful treasures which former kings had bestowed there. 

1091. In order to get hold of the statues of gods, too, when the treasures 
[of the temples] had been carried off, he appointed JJiayardja ' prefect for the 
overthrow of divine images ' [devotpdtanandydka). 



1081. Beguding BUna Sfahi, and the 
temple erected by him, compare note vi. 176. 
For UdabM)f4wura (WaQuind, Und), see 
Note /, V. 162-166. 

L filla the lacuna in this rene by reading 
IhimSbkidhtA iOir. 

1083. The emendation pSriiadfiana^ ia 
oonfiimed by L For Ha term pSritadj/a, 
comp. note iL 183. 

1087. Bead with L wtiu for A wifu. 



1088, The term ru^bhiro^i, corre- 
sponding to the modem Bigdr, has been 
explained in note v. 174. 

The context requiiei the emendation kjrtOr 
prayaik for krtavriyah; comp. the expreaaioni 
hftapraya and krta^ayopaveia in vi. 26 ; vii. 
177, 1088; viii. 668, 811. 

1089. Bead with L nanS»emhga° . 

1001. Compare with the following account 
of Harfa's ieonodaan the reference made 
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images. 



1092. In order to 'Iciile the statues of gods he had excrements and urine Hissa 
poured over their faces by naked mendicants whose noses, feet and hands had '^'"".''-^^l!^^^^' 
rotted away. 

1093. Divine images made of gold, silver, and other [materials] rolled ahout DcsecLition of dime 
even on the roads, whi'.'Ii were covered with night soil, as [if they were] logs of 
wood. 

1094. Crippled naked mendicants and the like covered the images of the 
gods, which were dragged along by ropes round their ankles, with spittings instead 
of flowers. 

1095. There was not one temple in a village, town or in the City which was 
not despoiled of its images by that Tum^lca, King Harsa. 

1096. Only two chief divine images were respected by him, the illus- 
trious Banasmmin in the City, and MdHdiida [among the images] in towu- 



1097-1098. Among colossal images, two statues of Btddha were saved 
through requests addiessed by chance to the king at a time when he was free with 
his favours, namely the one at Purihdsapura by the singer Kanaka, who was bom 
there, and the other in the City by the S'ramana Kusalaki. 

1099. Those who are anxious to amass fortunes do not stop from evil actions, 
though in this world they may have reached riches which are a wonder for all. 
Thus the elephant, though he is the pleasure-seat of the [lotus-born goddess] 
Laksmi, yet somehow falls into the sin of destroying the lotus-tank [in his desire] 
to obtain the lotus-flowers. 

1100-1101. 0 shame! Though he possessed his grandfather's and father's thrta'sewtiow. 
treasures and those which Uihar^a at the commencement of his reign had brought 
from Lohara, and though he had confiscated from the temples the riches [be- 
stowed] by former kings, yet he endeavoured to secure [more] wealth by oppressing 
. the householders. 

1102. Merely upon his order the bad ministers then appointed numerous 
officers, who took their designation from frequent new imposts. 

vii. 1344 to the destruction of the silver image his iconoclasm, be taken as an indication of 

of ParihStakeiava. This, however, occurred Ear^a's leanings towards Muhanunadanism ? 

only in the year preceding Haraa's death, and Compare vii 922 sqq., 1149, 

at a time when he must have been reduced to 1096. For the temples of Eanatvdmn and 

great financial straits by Ucoals's rebellion. Martdn^a, see notes iii. 45S; iv. 192. 

For a doubtful reference to the ' devotpS- Read with hpattanefvapi. 

tamnayaka,' see note vii. 1641. 1097-1098. The great Buddha statue at 

1093. For gari4alx, see note vii. 366. Parihasapura is certainly the one which King 

1094, It rugrta nagnata,° . Lalitiditya erected in the Rijavihftra; see 
1096. Harpa, on account of his procedure note iv. 200. The st&tui In the City is 

against sacred images, may well be called a evidently identical with the Brhadbuddha 
Tumjka, i,e. a Muhammadan. But may not mentioned as still standmg in S'rinagara in 
the nse of this epithet, along with the fact of the time of l^inata ; see viii. 1181. 

A A 
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H*MA 1103-1104. Shame, stame, when royal servants know nothing but time-serving. 

[It was due to this] that even the minister Gauraka, thougli a respectable man, 

old Bs he was, accepted upon the king's order the office of ' prefect of property ' 
[arfhandyaka) [and with it] the function of plundering the property of all temples 
and villages. 

1105-1106. Sahelaha, of the Purohita corporation (pdrmh) at the temple of 
Samarasvamin, who as the adviser of Vijayamalla had been hateful to the king, 
obtained the position of ' prefect of property ' by securing a doubled revenue, and 
having [once] obtained access to the Idng, became in time Mahattama. 

1107. "What more [need be said] ? As he was seizing fhe property of all by 
all [sorts of] ' prefects ' [nayaka), he appointed also a ' prefect of night soil ' to 
raise revenue. 

1108. Owing to his senselessness {jdijya,), which was only hidden by the 
appellation [given to him] 'he who is pregnant with riches' {h'igarhha),ihi 
employ of these treasures (kok) corresponded to their manner of acquisition. 

[1109-1114. General description of the frivolous pastimes of kings, and how 
they fall under the power of flattering courtiers.] 

1115. Whatever folly of kings has thus been noticed in passing, all this 
becomes insignificant by the side of Ear^adeva's senselessness. 

1116. To one named Bhmandyaka, who could play charming music, he 
gave, when pleased by his performance on a drum, an elephant together with a 
female elephant. 

1117. On this account. Kanaka, a younger brother of Ganpaha, became 
[H&rsa's] own pupil in singing, and exerted himself with much trouble in practising 
songs. 

1118. To compensate him for his trouble he gave him a lakh of money 
[dimdra) in gold, without flinching. 



1106. Regatding the title nahattama, lee 
note vii. 436. 

1107. The important pact which the 
nifiht toil of the city plays in Kaimir horti- 
cuture, hat been Tetened to in note vii. 39. 

HOB. The meaning of the iint half of thie 
vene is not quite certain. By irigarbha an 
epithet of Har^a seema to he alluded to; 
eomp. vii. 1424, and Efemagupta'i appellation 
JEoMamToria, vL 801. Perhapa a pnn is 
intended upon the word kota, which might 
alio be taken in the senie of ' calyx of the 
lotna.' The worda of the first half verse 
might be interpreted also as referring to the 
lotus. (The lotos, on accoont of its growth 
in tlie water,;a/a, is often credited with the 



quality of hevasjada, ' dull' ; comp, e.g. iv. 110 ; 
vi, 317 ; also vii. 1379 ; viii. 2479.) 

1116. The recollection of Har^a's mad pro- 
ceedmgs still lives in the Kajmiri phrase : 7* 
kyaho, Hart'div hyu, ' Why, he is like Earfo- 
iimP It is applied to persons who commit 
foolish and extravagant acts. 

1117. In the absence of any contradictory 
evidence we must assume that this Eamlta, 
brother of Caiipaka, whom Har?a rewarded 
BO magnificently for taking singing lessons 
from him, was Ealhai^a's own uncle, The 
high position of the family would explain in 
some way the extravagant present. 

Regarding the probable value of the sum 
indioated, compare Note B. (iv. 496). 
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1119. Wlien lie sm a picture of Ganddd, the beautiful wife of Parmdndi, the Har^i 
lord of Kui-ndta, he was sL' ucJr by the god of love. ' (a-d.io89.iioi). 

1120. Low-natured parasites urge on senseless priuces by continual incite- Ham's lovo for Cun. 
mentB to ridiculous jealousy, as [if they were] dogs. 

1121. Having his bead turned by the parasites, he shamelessly vowed before 
his court to obtain CandaU and to overthrow Pamdn^i 

1122. As he had taken a vow not to use unboiled camphor [until then], 
wandering poets thus ridiculed while pretending to praise him : 

1123. "From speech and dress you are recognizable as a wanderer from 
the Dekkan, From the scent, too, we know that you have a ball of camphor 
iu your hand. If it is boiled, then go and hand it as an offering to King 
Har^a ; if not, Iceep it, because such is found at present in yonder cocoanut 
tree." 

UM: " The king of brilliant lustre has renounced the chewing of Potasa until 
lie has slain the lord of Jfarna^a ; until he has embraced Gandald; until he has 
effected his entry into the to™ of Kahjdna ; until he has seen the Pimmdd ; until 
he has satisfied his curiosity about the great treasures [hidden] in the gi'ound of 
the king's park." 

1125. The wretch Madam, the commander-in-chief, pleased the king by 
accepting the post of chamberlain to that [queen] in effigie. 

1126. To provide her with dresses and ornaments, and to appease her jealousy, 
he drew from the king regularly an apportionate allowance for her. 

1127. In this story Madma's roguery and shamelessness and the king's 
foolishness and caprice became manifest, like [gold] on the touch-stone. 

1128. Other parasites plundered him by showing him an old woman and 
saying: "There, we have brought you your mother .FopptAa from heaven." 

1129. Others brought slave girls before him and said they were goddesses. He 
worshipped them, and abandoning his exalted position and wealth was laughed at 
by the people. 

_^1119. "FoT Pamarujii, i.e. Vikramaditva of ' Unboiled camphor' is, therefore, a nonentity. 
Kaly&i)n, see note vii. ^Hi sqq. His wedding Har^a's vow is ae ludicrous ts his boast to 
with CandraUkhioT C(mdaladm,t)i6 daughter invade Kar^lit'- 

of the S'ilahlra pnnce of Karahata, is 1124. Kalymia, the old capital of the 
described in the vii. and vii). Cantos of the Western C&luli^as, is identical with the 
VikramlUikadevacarita. Bilhai;ia gives a modem town of that name in the Bidat 
lengthy account of the charms of the princess district of Haidar&bid. 
whom the king is said to have won in a P'mrmla (L PrimnalSj may be a river, as 
Syayamvara ; comp. Prof. Biihler's Introdua- suggested in N.P. W., s.v. The name seems 
Um, pp. 38 sqq. otherwise unknown. 

1122. Camphor is prepared as a crystalline Potata is given in the Rifjaniffhaifiu as the 
substance, deposited on cooling, from a decoc- name of a bnd of camphor ; see P. W., s.v. 
tion made from chips of certain kinds of 1128. L gives the correct form of the 
wood ; comp. Watt, JSeonmie Jhvi., ii. p. 84. name as emended in Ed. ; see vii. 319. 
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Harsa 1130. These [slave girls], instructed hj tlie parasites, wlio taugtt them [to 

1089-1 101). ^.^^^ counsels etc. [pretended to have been obtained] from conversations with the 
gods, confused his mind. 

1131. Some among these [slave girls] showed themselves eager for amorous 
intercourse at those occasions, and the iing forsook his good fortune by touching 
them with his own body. 

1132. As he was anxious to live for a very long time, they granted him, when 
in his fooHshness he asked for a long life, hundreds of years to live. 

1133. When he desired to give magic perfection to his body (pindasiddhi), 
some Domba made him swallow a drink which, he pretended, was an elixir having 
that power. 

1134. What object is therein relating the other foolish acts of this [king], 
who at the bidding of his parasites gave away portions of his life just as [if it 
were] a procurable property ? 

1135. What respectable man could relate the other even more shameful 
practices of his which he followed to obtain strength and beauty ? 

1136. Being of small intellect, he was thus for many a year thrown into 
absolute blindness by his own senselessness and the wickedness of evil 
advisers. 

1137-1138. As there are at present persona of little faith whose minds are 
swayed by doubta in regard to the miraculous deeds of Meghavahana and other 
[ancient kings], so there will be surely in time people who will not believe these 
astonishing misdeeds which I relate. 

1139. Afflicted with want of wisdom as he thus was, in a kingdom full of 
deceit, yet he was, while he lived, never at the mercy of enemies watching for weak 
points. 

1140-1141. That he was never shot at with an arrow and killed, or wounded 
by one or the other enemy when at night he was standing upright in the 
illuminated hall, and teaching in person the dancing-girls how to act,— that must 
be due to [there having been] a balance of the life-period [allotted to him], or to 
the sinfulness of his subjects. 

114S. Then there occurred somehow serious misconduct among the women of 
his seraglio, which foreboded the fall of the king, who himself was the embodiment 
of all that is immoral. 

1180. I tnnilAte tccording to I (d 1187. Compare regarding MeghavdKana 

ij/omaotttwikUpa'^. the stories related iii. 16 sqq. 

lias. L nadi 'myriadi of years' ("oarfo- 1141. Bead with L ta<Uyuh°. 

yvtSmfotmat}. 1142. L MrvdAf^t" as emended. 

1188. The meaning o( the term piif4a- 
n2(Ui ii not Mrtain. 
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1143. These yov.t jis mad with lore, and those women excited by youth, were Habu 

at that time aiming at ffarmdeua's destruction. (*-p. 1069-u oi). 

1144. In his fury lie bad some women executed with their lovers, others he 
expelled from his ser^igiin and exiled them along mih their paramours. 

1145. All his servants, feeling troubled by the guilt they had themselves 
inciuied in their wickeilness, wished him evil and plotted for his death. 

1146. He showed in all respects such weakness of moral sense as befitted a 
son of King KaMa. 

1147. His father's wives, who had brought him up on their arms, he took in 
his arms, kissed them, and continually disported himself with them. 

1148. He had carnal intercourse with his sisters, and angered by a harsh word 
he punished and violated Nagd, the daughter of his father's sister. 

1149. While continually supporting the Twuslca captains of hundreds with 
money, this perverse-minded [king] ate domesticated pigs until his death. 

114'9 bin. Thus by his misconduct he sullied to excess the company of this 
[country's] kings, just as an animal [would sully that] of -wise men. 

1150. Angered on one occasion, this indolent king undertook an expedition itpeditkntgunai 
against Rajayun, with all his collected forces. 

1151. When the [other] kings saw the incomparable outfit of his army, they 
feared that he wonld have strength to invade the three worlds. 

1152. He, however, on seeing the fort of Prthvigiri, i^mi to capture it, Si«g«ofiyrt»ipW. 
and placed his camp at its foot without entering the capital [of Eajapuri]. 

1153. When he had stopped there for more than a month, the defenders of 
the fort became distressed owing to their food and other supplies being exhausted. 

1154. How large were not the tribute and the supplies which King 
Samgrdinapdla offered in order to save that [garrison] ? 

1155. When the king showed firmness and did not accept those [offers], he 
bribed the prefect of police (Sunna). 

1156. When the king did not agree to turn hack, he (Sauna) secretly 
instigated the soldiers to claim a large marching allowance. 

1147, l&Btd vith L dr^a foT A aru^a. of 'Tuiuaica' officers, another indication 

1148, It is doubtful whether the Noj/i of Har^a's propenaitj towards Muhanuna- 
here mentioned is identical with the princess danism ? Comp. above, note vii. 1095. 

of that name referred to in vii, 293. KaUani, 1149 bis. This verse is missing in A. The 

the mother of the latter, is there described as text is supplied L: Mam acaratinarthaih 

an aunt of Kals^a, not as his sister, as our pirthiviTtdmihadhikam \ pahktihtandu}itdtemi 

passage would represent her. tkakeua vipMtam. 

1149, It can scarcely be doubted that E. 1160. Read with L famtMua/vjiz. 

is alluding here to Muhammadan troop- 1102. L rijadAanlih is preferable to A rijo' 

leaders in Harja's service. By eating pork, |ninjfc. 

which the latter would not touch, the king I am unable to trace the position of the 

Suts himself lower even than the Mlecchas Prthtigoi fort, which is only here man- 
lay we reeogniu io the mention here made tioned. 
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Habja. 1157. Thereupon these [men], who were mostly of low character, began under 

'■ ironical sayings a solemn fast (jjrai/a) , and as the king's treasury was far away, lua 

array fell into disorder. 

1158. While the king was arranging to meet this [difficulty], the prefect of 
poHce started, as another means of intimidation, the [rumour of an] attack from the 
Turufhas. 

Retrettfrom 1159. Thereupon the king, wlio had but little firmness, raised his camp and 

marched off in fright, leaving his whole treasure and stores on the roads. 

1160. A servant who is trusted without having been tesited, at a critical 
time brings disaster upon his masters, like a bad sword in a fight. 

1161. This [minister], being himself unfit, did not msh others who possessed 
fitness [to be around the king], and thereby spoilt the king's fortune, just as a low- 
bred horse [spoils] a stable. 

1162. From that time onwards the glory of the Idug vanished, and his 
epithet oiFTatafocahravartini'ihe glorious ruler of the universe') faded away 
altogether. 

1163. With a dejected face he praised Kandarpa, who had accomplished 
[alone] that enterprise in which he with all his servants had failed. 

1164. When he vrished to recall him, tlie prefect of police prevented this 
intention of the slow-witted king by an intrigue. 

1165. Having then learned his perfidy, the Iring imprisoned the prefect of 
police, yet puniahed him only as the case made it necessary, not bocause he felt 
angry. 

1166. While he was [detained] in a stronghold and in doubt as to his life, he 
greedily collected the betel, clothes and other [articles] sent [to him] by servants 
and relatives. 

1167. The king, however, misled by fate, re-instated in his post this 
[minister], who was bom to bring about his total ruin and who deserved death. 

1188. The parasites, by dexterous praises, stirred the king up again, just as 
Kama and the rest [stirred up] the descendant of Kuru (Duryodhana), after he 
had been defeated on the expedition against the herdsmen [ghosa). 

1169. The disputant who has been defeated in the discussion compensates 
himself for bis late defeat by insulting his opponent with abuse ; the wife who has 
become unfaithful, by worrying her husband with wretched quarrels; and the 
official who has lost all his wealth and greatness, by getting the king into 
trouble. 



1166. Bead Titii L prattpatty". 1168. Compare Mahdbk. in. ccxlix. 1 Bq(^. 

1166. The oonjaotanl emendation ivfe Durvodhana'a attempt to carry off Virita a 
ii oonfirmed by L. herdi is meant ; aee above, vii, 686. 
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1170. Sahela, tlie Mahattama, was in apprehensions on accotmt of money due, 
which he had embezzled, and being clever in taking care of his om. interests he 
entangled the king in serious difficulty. 

1171. Having fecund out a vulnerable point of the Damds, he urged on the Siege of Duj/Saghaia. 
king to seize the fort ivjilled Dugdhaghdta along with the Lavanyas of Lahara. 



1170. Regarding S.i}ieMka], see vii. 
1105. 

1171. For A bandlnm read \7ith L ran- 
dhroM. 

Ddodhaqhata — Thf namo of the lull fort 
here mentioned is \n'itten in A (and the 
Edition) as Dimimjliata, but can be safely 
restored as JDm/dliai/hdfa willi reference to the 
form found in otlier pnssages, and to the 
reading Dw/dhiinhnta furnished by L. In 
viii. 24(W, we find the name both in A and L 
rightly spelt as Dwjdkiglmta ; in viii. 2715, the 
second part of the nonic is given as -phfifta 
by A, and quite erroneously as -sdfta by L. 

Both these passages apree with our own in 
placing this fort on the border of the Dard 
territory to the N. of Ka^mlr This border, 
as already indicated in notei, 312, must be 
assumed to have followed in K.'s time, as it 
does at tho present day, the mountain range 
which forms the watershed between the 
Vitastfi and Sind rivers on the one side and 
the KisnngaAgil on the other. 

A closer indication as to tho position of 
DugdJiagMttt is furnished by the mention of 
the river Madhmmtl in the subsequent 
account of the siego, vii. 1179, 1194, This 
Madhumati can be no other than the stream 
of the Band'por Ndla (marked ' Budkool,' i.e 
Rucjkol, on the map) which flows into the 
Volur lake from the N. near tho village of 
Kulus, and is to this day known by that 
name to tho Brahman population of the 
Valley. The sevoral Sarhgamas of this stream 
are still visited as pilgnmage-places by the 
Brahmans of the neighbouring districts. This 
accounts for the mention made of this 
Madhumati as a sacred stream in the Nila- 
mata, 1261 si^o., 1396. The other stream of 
this name which flows into the Ki^angangb at 
the Sdrada Tirtha, and has already been 
mentioned in note i. 37, cannot be thought of 
in connection with Dugdhaghilta on account 
of its position outside Kasmir. 

When visiting the Bcjfd'por Ndla in August, 
1 894, 1 ascertained that a pass leading over 
the mountains in the N. in the direction of 
GurSz (map 'Goorais') bears the name of 
Pud'khut. The close similarity of the names, 
in combination with the topographical details 
given below, makes it highly probable that the 
Dame of the old fort has survived in that of 



the pass. Ks. dud (milk) is the phonetic 
representative of Skr. dugdha. In the second 
part of the modem name, -AAitf, we have, 
perhaps, a popular etymology, Ks. Mut, 
meaning a cutting, a narrow passage. Or 
vice vma, E.'s -ghata may be taken as a 
sanskritized rendering of an earlier Kataui 
form of hhut. 

The pass of Dud'khut, which I subsequently 
ascended, lies at the head of the side valley 
shown as Miniimrg on the map. Its position 
may be fked approximately at 74° 49' long. 
34° 3.V lat., and its height at about 11,500'. Its 
immediate approach from the south or Kasmir 
side is formed by an open valley which for 
about three miles ascends very gradually with 
a grassy slope. This valley bears the name of 
fijje-marg, and may possibly correspond to 
the Prdjimathika of vii. 11 Si'. 

The route leading up to the Dud'kJiut Pass 
from the village of Atavuth is all along prac- 
ticable for laden animals, and was, until the 
construction of the ' Gilgit Transport Road ' 
over the neighbouring Trag'bal Pass, often 
used by the Dard traders of Gurez. It was also, 
according to the information supplied to me, 
used regularly by the Sikhs for military trans- 
ports, until a disaster which befell a convoy 
through an avalanche lower down in the 
valley, led them to change the route to the 
Trag'bal Pass some seven miles to the 
S.E. The latter pass has been adhered 
to ever since, though it is higher than 
the Dud^khut Pass, and owing to its exposed 
track less suitable as a route of communica- 
tion. 

The watershed on the Dud'khut Pass is 
formed by an almost level plain about a 
quarter of a mile broad. To the E, of it 
nses abruptly an isolated rocky hillock about 
160' high, which shows precipitous walls to the 
S. and W., and is also on the other sides acces- 
sible only with difficulty. The top of this 
hillock forms a small plateau about 100 yards 
long, and half as broad, which commands a 
complete view of the approaches of the pass 
both froin S. and N. On this plateau I was 
able to trace scanty remains of walls which 
seemed to hsve belonged to polygonal towers 
such as are foimd to this day near the Pir 
Pantsld and Tof^maidln Passes. The military 
position afforded \sj this hillock is exceDen^ 
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1172-1173. This [fort] — after the Damara Lakkanacandra, ■who held it, 
had heen previously executed on King Ananta's order by Janaka, the lord 
of the Gate,— had been offered [to Kalasa] by the [Damara's] wife, who was 
faating before the [king's] door. King Kalaia having refused it, the Mug of the 
Darads took possession of it. 

1174. As owing to [the possession of] that [fort] the .Darads had occupied 
numerous villages in this territory [of Kasmir], the king was induced by the 
minister [Sahela] to take up this expedition. 

1175. The place had no tank, and the snow which was kept [there] for the 
use of the garrison, had at that time become exhausted by a drought. 

1176. When the Mahattama [Sahela] had ascertained by spies this weak 
point, he repeatedly pressed the king to seize tliis [fort], and the latter undertook 
the attempt. 



and it u possible that we have in these 
remains the last traces of the fort of Dugdha- 
gUta referred to in the Chronicle. 

The details furnished by the narrative of 
the siege of Dugdhaghata seem to support 
this assumption. The configuration of the 
hillock and the hardness of its rock would 
make the construction of a tank very difficult. 
Hence we can understand the curious expe- 
dient of storing snow instead of water for the 
garrison's use mi. 1175). Of the high eleva- 
tion at which the f ort Dugdhsgh&ta must have 
been situated, we have an unmistakable indi- 
cation in the heavy snowfall which put an end 
to the dege, vii. 1186 sq, After what is stated 
previonaly about the drought and the warm 
weather, which bad reduced the fort's snow 
mpply, vii 1175, 1185, it is clear that this snow- 
fall must have occurred at the close of the 
smmner or at least early in the autumn. And 
in this connection it may be noted that heavy 
gnow-storms have more than once been expe- 
rienced in recent years on the neighbouring 
Trle*bal Pass as early as September. 

Notwithstanding this elevation, and the 
consequent severity of the climatic conditions, 
a fort erected at the Dud'khut Pass would 
have remained inhabitable for a noall earrison 
throuebout the year. ThiB is proved by the 
fact utat the block buta built on the even 
more exposed Tr&g*bal Pass have been 
inhabited tliroagh recent winters by 
amploy^a of the Dtk and telegraph ieirice of 
th«OikitRo«L' 

Ibafiy, we pomt ont that the narrow 
goi^ of the Madkumti and its nortliam 
Mratixy, thioneh which the route to the 
Dnd*Uknt Pan leads above and below the 
village of Atavnth, ocmipond exactly to 
tha daacriptioa gino] in viL 1191 sqq. of 



the route followed by the Kasmirian force 
on its disastrous retreat from Dugdhaghita. 

Lavanyas.— The Lacanyas mentioned here 
for the first time, play a great part in the 
internal troubles related in Books vii. and viii. 
They must have formed at that time an im- 
portant tribal section of the rural population 
of Kasmir, and their name, like that of the 
Tanttins, survives in a modem ' Kram ' name 
of very frequent occurrence, viz. ifin'. The 
numerous passages in which the Lavanyas as 
a body or .individuals are referred to, tell us 
nothing about their origin, but show that 
many of them must have held a position 
of influence as land-ownera or tribal head- 
men. In vii 1227 sqq., where we read of 
a persecution of the Lavanyas in Mai}a- 
varajya, they are repeatedly designated as 
Damaras. 

The designation Zun', as other 'Kr&ms' 
in Kaimir, is nowadays a mere name, there 
being nothing to distinguish those who bear 
it from other Muh&mmadan agriculturists 
in regard to customs, occupation, etc.; 
comp. note v. 248. Lun's are found through- 
out the Valley. According to a villager's 
statement, recorded by Lawrence, Valley, 
p, 806, they are popularly supposed to have 
come from Cili«. But I nave not been able 
myself to trace such a tradition. Up to 
Jonar&ja's time the Lavanyas seem to 
have retained a certain importance, u 
their name is of frequent occurrence in his 
Chronicle. By S'rivara they are mentioned 
only once, i. 262, 
1178. L gives the name as Thakkanacanira. 

1174. Bead with L r^i m. 

1175. The emended text is supported by 
L MpAraj«, which is an easily explamed clerical 
error for mrhradt, 
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1177. When Ganpnhi, wto was in cliarge of the 'Gate,' was about to Hasra 
proceed on this espeJition by the king's order, the Fdtaganda (Ananda) i089-i ioi)- 
endeavoured to get the better of him. 

1178. This latter, since the king had withheld [from him] the charge of the 
' Gate ' and had appointed him as governor, was showing enmity to all who were 
[acting] as lords of the ' Gate.' 

1179. Thongh he (.i!\.nanda) caused confusion in the army, the lord of the 
Gate (Canpaka) crossed the Madhumiti river and invested the fort with his 
troops. 

1180. The king, though despatching all feudatories from all sides to the fort, 
still kept himseK at the distance of one march [from the latter]. 

1181. The Ka^mmamt fought with the Damd soldiers, who threw down big 
boulders and other [missiles], and who were difficult to defeat on account of the 
shelter which the fort gave them. 

1182. Media, Gufiga's son, kept with his sons at the place of attach, called 
Pnljimathika, and caused [to the enemies] alarms which they withstood with 
difficulty. 

1183-1184. His two brave sons, JJccala and Sussala, to whom an astrologer 
had foretold the acquisition of the royal power, were taking care of their honour 
on account of that ambition. The elder of the two, who was most difficult to 
control, had, though he hated the throne, started on that expedition, from 
the force of the coming events. 

1185. Parched by the drought and the king's lustre, the Darad soldiers held 
the fort with difficulty. 

1186. Then there came down heavy rain which turned the [whole] ground R«tre»t from Pm^a- 
into one [sheet of] water, and appeared like an order of Pate effacing Earsa'x 

lustre. 

1187. Fate showed itself favourable and surrounded the hill [occupied] by the 
fort with impassable masses of snow which enveloped it entirely, like armour. 

1188. Fate lets some fall as they rise, and throws up others while they fall, 
and thus seems to play with [men as if they were] balls. 



1177. Bead with L vatapanfai and ean- 
pakmh. For the meaning of abMsamdhdttm 
comp. vii. 1255, 1C22. 

By Vatagancia is meant Ananda, who had 
himself aspired to the office of lord of the 
Gate ; aee vii. 993-996. 

1178. The proper text ia reitored by L, 
vairaM. for A ivarafn. 

The expression dvirSdhikinbkih does not 



indicate that there were several 'lords of 
the Gate' at the same time, but that the 
disappointed Ananda intrigued against all 
those who were successively holding the 
office, 

1179. Regarding the Maihumati river, 
see above, note vii. 1171 on Dugdbaghftta. 

1182. Regarding IVo/tifu^AiAa, see note vii. 
1171 on Dugdhagh&ta. 
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Eabu 1189. Then those bad councillors, rendered miserable by the rain, remembered 

,1089-1101). . J ) 

their houses, and caused confusion in the king's camp just as before. 

1190. Like a fish which swimming against the stream has hit his face 
against a rock, the king turned back from that place also, without caring for 
victory. 

1191. The whole army abandoned its stores, threw away the treasure, left its 
valuables and dropped its arms, thinking of nothing but flight. 

1192. The stream, which was in flood, swallowed up tbe king's soldiers on 
the route, as they were fleeing by different paths lamenting and pursued by the 
enemy. 

1193-1194. In the river Madhumati the linen cloths abandoned by the men 
appeared like rows of geese, their shields like multitudes of lotuses, the heaps of 
swords like water-plants, their horses like rocks, their golden vessels like ruddy 
geese and those of silver like foam. 

1195. The number of those who were captured or slain by the victorious 
Daradf, or carried away by the stream, could not be counted. 

1196. The proud Uccala, Malla'if son, was the only one who, together with his 
younger brother, did not flee, but endeavoured to save the army which was thus 
left without leaders. 

1197. The whole force of the Barads, which was rushing forward Uke the 
ocean to flood everything, was stopped by these two, who resembled two mighty 
rocks on the coast. 

1198. On these two when they returned after saving the army and securing 
priceless renown, royal Fortune seemed to bestow perceptible lustre, as [if she 
were] a girl choosing for herself her husband. 

1199. From that time onwards all people thought that these two proud 
[princes] deserved the crown, but not the cowardly king. 

1200. The people formed this conviction, when [they saw that] these two, 
despising the gifts of favour, did not go to see the king even after such deeds. 

1201. Then the king, freed from fear of his enemies, proceeded to the City, 
while the glory of the two sons of MallaTaja spread in [all] directions. 

1202. All people, in anticipation of coming events, compared the two to 
jRmm and Lakfinum, while the king was likened to Eavana. 

1203. The senseless king, however, undismayed and unashamed, began again 
to oppiess the land just as [if that had been] his fixed occupation. 

1204. A low-minded person strikes down him who is dose hy for a small 
fnaiH, but not the enemy afar off who has committed an enormous offence. 



IMO. Bead witb L r^/ffo. 
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[Thus too] the dog in niighty fury bites the stone which hits, but not the person 
who has thrown it from a distance. 

1205. When he had returned, he heard that Madunn, whom, being pleased 
with his services, he ha d made commander-in-chief, was openly talking of his defeat. 

1206. In his mgn- for this he wished to kill him, and accused hiin 
of another offence, namely, that he had neglected a written order sent by 
the queen. 

1207. When he (Madana) arrived from Ma^avardjya and was not received by 
the king, he became frightened and went to the house of the councillor Lakm'dliara, 
who was a Takh. [by birth]. 

1208. The king, though another minister had pleaded for him, had him 
executed together with his aon, while the troops looked on laughing. 

1209. A king's angry smile, an unseasonable blossom on a tree, and a Vetaia's 
laugh do not pass away just thus [without a result], 

1210. Those who, rendered self-confident by great favours, serve their master 
without care, find their end like those [snake-charmers] who boasting of their 
familiarity with a great snake [die] violently owing to their charm [failing]. 

1211. The curse of Siiryamati asserted itself among the band of intriguers 
until [it brought about also] the death of Madana. 

1212. The king, who trembled at the sight of valour, had Edahrdja placed 
in fetters in the house of Lak^midhara. 

1213. In order to insult him, the king sent to him his enemy Vdaya, under 
the pretext of making an inquiry. 

1214. The proud [Kalasarfija] on seeing the other sparkling in his luck, flamed 
up in anger, and seizing a weapon from some one struck him down in a moment. 

1215. Thereupon his (Udaya's) servants threw him down and killed him. Thus 
ended the servants of that evil-minded king. 

1216. On this land which suffered wounds, as it were, of the king's infliction, 
there fell also another series of calamities which were like caustics thrown [on 
those wounds], 

1217. In broad dayhght people were killed by robbers, who would take a 
golden bowl even from the king's apartments. 

1218. A plague was raging, and day and night the sound of the funeral 
music did not cease, accompanied by loud lamentations. 

1219. In the year [of the Laukika era four thousand one hundred] seventy- 
five (A.D. 1099-1100), the villages were flooded by an inundation, and there 
arose an extreme scarcity of all wares. 



(i.D. 1089.1101). 

Execation of 
Madana. 



FamiiM in Kaimir, 
A.D. I0$9. 



1906. Compu-e vii. 1136. 



1211. See vii. 476. 
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lAifi 1220. A Khari of rice was bought for five hundred Dlnnaras, and two Palas 
(1.0.1089.1101). , . . , -n- - 
of grape-juice cost one Dmnaia. 

1221. A Pala of wool was sold at six Dinnaras. Of salt, pepper, Assafcetida 
[hivgu) and other [articles] it was difficult even to hear the name. 

1222. The water of the streams was covered with the dead, whose corpses 
were swollen from being soaked with water,— as if forests of ci.it trees had come 
down from the mountains. 

1223. Thinking that the palace could not be seen from afar owing to its being 
hidden by trees, the king had them cut down in all directions. 

1224. The trees, which with their blossoms and fruits appeared like 
householders, were struck down everywhere, and were lamented by the bees which 
seemed [to form] their families. 

1225. While the people were thus distressed, the king threw upon them heavy 
fines which took away their breath, just as if a boulder [were thrown] on an 
old bullock which has become worn out by [dragging] the plough. 

1226. He tormented the people through the Kayasthaa, and did not even let 
alone the earth in towns, villages or elsewhere, owing to the heavy fines he inflicted. 

PwwMtianof 1227. Then furious, like another god of death, he ordered the governor 

(Ananda) to slay all of the Damaras who had become over-powerful. 

1228. He first attacked numerous Damaras of Holada in Madavardjya, and 
killed them just like birds in their nest. 

1229. While he was killing the Lavanyas, he left in Madavardjya not even 
a Brahman aUve if he wore his hair dressed high and was of prominent 
appearance. 

1250. Since he impaled even travellers, taking them for Lavanyas, the 
country became terrible to look at, [just as if it had been] Bhairava's kitchen. 

1251. When he was impaling the ferocious wife of a certain Lavanya, the 
Lavanyas all became frightened at the governor and fled in all directions. 

1232. Some of them ate cow's meat in the lands of the Mleechas ; others 
hngered on by working water-wheels, hand-mills, and the like. 



1930. lUgwding tiie hhari measure and 
the Taiying prioet n rice, see note 71. For 
ih« a^pioximAte ralue of the prices stated 
here m Dinnlns, comp. Note E, iv. 495. 
Regifdinff the^oia, see note iv. 303. 

Bait IB not found in Kafaiir, but is 
imported from the Panjftb and Ladlk; see 
LiWURca, VaUeg, pn. 68. S98. Nor is Aisa- 
fostida produced witbin the limits of Eafaur; 
see a. p. 6a 

1S80. With MMfdifyvMfcfitdiOOmp. the 



Katmiri saying, mitt ti th&v'' not m ('not even 
the earth has been left '). 

1228. Hola^ is the modem Vvlar Par- 
ga^a; see note i. 306. Regarding Maia- 
varajya or Maris, the designation of the 
eattem portion of the Valley, comp. note 
iL16. 

1233. Compare below, rii. 1392. The 
working of water-wheels and hand-mills still 
offers a means of subsistence for the poor in 
towns of Northern India. 
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1233. The goveinor ,?i,nt to that Bhairava of a kiag whole strings and rows of Babsa 

Lavanya heads, [just as if they were] a great offering. (a.d. 1089-1 

1234. At the gy-Ni of the king's [palace] there were seen everywhere rows of 
triumphal arches {toraviv) covered with Damara skulls, which appeared like cups 
{ghati). 

1235. Indeed, whoever brought the head of a Damara received bracelets, 
dresses and other [rcwor ls] which were hanging at the gate of the royal palace. 

1236. Vultures, lierons and other [birds] frequented the king's gateway and 
occupied the spreading arches to feast on the heads of the Pamaras. 

1237. Wherever the king took his abode, there the people formed wide- 
spreading triumphal garlands with the horrible heads of Lavmyas. 

1238. In this land Avhich was filled with corpses, just as [if it had been] a 
burning-ground, the nose was tormented by impure smells and the ear by the howls 
of the jackals. 

1239. From the outskirts of BaUrcJcaprapa, as far as Lokapmya, the 
governor formed one avenue with Damaras fixed on pales. 

1240. When he had thus exterminated the Damaras in Madavardjya, he 
hurried to Eramardjya to follow up the same procedure. 

1241. The Damaras resident in Eramardjya, knowing for certain that they 
were doomed, collected a force in Lauldha. 

1242. They all joined in the fighting and committed great slaughter, so that 
the governor was checked there for a long time. 

1243. What else [could it have been] ? In the form of Harm some demon 
had descended [to the earth] to destroy this land hallowed by gods, Tirthas and 
fisis. 

1244-1245, Liveliness at night, sleep in the day-time, cruelty, eicessive 
conduct, meanness, and pleasure in doings which befitted the god of death, — ^these 
and some other habits peculiar to him were like those of a goblin, and were noted 
as such by intelligent men in his own time. 

1246. In the meantime the younger son of ilfa{{a (Sussala), intoxicated by 
youth, was comforting the heart of Lahmidhara's wife, 

1247. She was attracted by that prince who was her neighbour, and felt no 
love for her husband, whose look was like that of a monkey. 

1239. RegardingXoAapunya, identified with name of the present ZdioiParijaoft to the N.W. 
Lok'bavan by the gloas of A, on our pasaage, of the Volar lake. The proper Ki.pronunoia- 
«ee note iv. 193. Balerakaprapd (' the drinking tion of the modem name is Ldlav. _ Comp. for 
station of Baleraka ') is not otherwise known, s phonetic nsrallel Kar^aka > Karnav, viii. 

1240. For KramarSjya or Kamrle, see S£25.— The Loksprakya, ii., has metamor- 
note ii. 16. phosed Lilm into LuUnaka, and P. Slihibrtm 

1941. LaxMha ia in all probability the old m hia T^rtkat. makes up the form Lakwi (I). 
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Hama 1248-1249. " Why did you not, 0 king, kill Uccala and Sussah, those two who 

have qualities fitting them for the throne and who are ambitions, when you have 

ud It^air'*"'" 8lain other relatives who were insignificant ? " Though Lahmldhara spoke thus 
in his raging jealousy, tlie king yet showed no anger [against them], as he suffered 
the torments of regret on account of his former muider of relatives. 

1250. Though he (Laksmidhara) said this to him again and again in person 
as well as through others, he was afraid of killing [them], remembering their 
prowess. 

1251. Then [however] forgetting love for kinsmen, [their] attachment and 
the rest, he took counsel with his ministers and decided to kill them. 

1252. This evil design of the king was then reported to those two by 
a courtezan, Thakkand by name, who was connected [with them], 

1253. When Barianapdla, their friend, had removed their doubts about this 
matter, they left at night accompanied by two or three attendants. 

Fiiebtof iTow/osnd 1254. Thev left the City in the month Mare:asir.9a of the year Fof the 

SibmJo (1.1). UOU). a . J I. 

Laukika era four thousand one hundred] seventy-six (a.d. 1100), and reached the 
seat of the Damara living at Utrasa. 

1255. The treacherous Lamnya Prasastardja, after prevailing over his own 
younger brother Sillarija, conducted them abroad. 

1256. Then the elder brother proceeded to Mdjapuri; the younger betook 
hinseK to the court of Kalha, the ruler of KaliJijara. 

1257. "When the two had left the country, no confidence was felt by any one 
in [Harsa's] reign, and the king himself, who understood presages, hecame alarmed 
at evil omens. 

1258. Then he asked Samgramapdla, [king of Eiljapuri,] through LaJc^mi- 
dhwrals mouth, to kill Uecala, and offered him money [for this] . 

1260. The lacima of two ayllables which same place as the well-known Kalanjara, ' a 

the t«xt thowa, may conjectuiuly be filled by city of the Ealachuri kings of Central India, 

reading tmor gh&te. now represented by the Kdlamar hiU fort' in 

1264. Utrita is undoubtedly, as the gloss the Banda district of the N.W. Provinces 

of Aa has it, the modem Tillage Fufrus (map (oom^. Ind. Ant., iiii. p. 180). The context 

' Watoassoo'), situated close to Sangat in the of viii. 916, and of those passages where Kalha 

Kuf^har Parga?*, 76' 22' long. 38' 43' lat. and Padmaratha, a later ruler of Kllinjara, 

P. S&hibTbnnprodacesthenameaa CT'ttarata are mentioned (viii, 619, 681, 1923, 1934, 

in hia Tirtlm. 1974 sq.), shows that some hill territory to the 

" " ~ the term upawiana, comp. note B, of Ka^mir is meant. To this territory 



viii. 1070. refers clearly also the notice found in Fei'ithta i 

1266. I'niaitarqja, the Lavaim^ is the History (transl. Briggs, vol. i. pp. 89, 99) of 

Dmun of the preceding rene This shows ' a hill fort called KaJmjur on the frontier 

tlikt at that penod the tenn p&inara was not of Eashmeer.' The fort is mentioned by 

a Irihkl dengution ; oomp. Note 0, iv. 848, Ferishta as the place where Mal^ud of 

and note vn. 1171r--For the meaning of Ghazna imprisonea one of bis high officials. 

aUumiMkSxp see viL 1177, 1623. I am unable at present to trace any other 

UM. tila^n, msn coireotly ^It notice of the place or to attempt its identi- 

ESKiijan in vin. 904, 618, 916, cannot he the fioation. 
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1259. He (Samgi;i!o;)pla) had paid but little attention to Jfo/Ws son when Harsa 
he had come to him, but sliowed more respect [for him subsequently] on account of 

that fear [of Harsa], 

1260. In this world [it often happens that] by showing fear a malignant 
person, acting nnder the impulse of fate, raises his enemy whose success is 
approaching to [greater] importance. 

1261. Those of T'cijajiun are by nature no well-washers of Kaxmlr. What 
need then be said about the intrigues [which arose] when a mighty opponent [of 
the Kasmirian ruler] had ai-rived [among them] ? 

1262. JJccala then exerted himself by carrying on negotiations with the U(caU at Rajiifun. 
pamaras through some persons, mostly dishonest, who had joined him. 

1263. The J)dmaras again, whom the king had oppressed, made great efforts 
to bring him [to Kasmir] and sent many envoys with offers of presents. 

1264. Janaka, Suryavarmacandra^s son, made additional efforts by 
despatching artful messengers. 

1265. Samgrdma.jidla, when he saw the messengers of the Damaras, 
abandoned his fear of the king, and openly paid honours to JJccala. 

1266-1267. He (Samgramapala), after breaking camphor over [Uccala's] head to 
[assure his] safety, wished to let him start, though [he himself felt] depressed by 
the weighty nature of the affair. But Kalasardja, the chief Thakkura of that 
territory, who had been bribed by Earsadeva, approached him when he was 
alone, and said to him : 

1268. " By neglecting to propitiate King [Harsa] and supporting JJccala, 
you obstinately reject the wishing-cow and take hold of the he-goat's neck." 

1269. "Is this [Uccala] one of the princes of Kaim'ir? "What can this 
mendicant do ? Therefore, conciliate King [Harsa] and put yourself out of fear." 

1270. " Put this [Uccala] in the fortress of Bdjagiri. He [Harsa] will then 
from fear do whatever you desire, and be ever your friend." 

1266-1267. The breaking of camphor is The position indicated by Alblruni for 

evidently referred to as a custom assuring B&jagin, and the fact that he saw the 

protection to a stranger. fortress on Mahmiid's expedition against 

1270. Tlie fortress of Uajagxri is men- KaSmir, sugeest that this stronghold was 

tioned under the name of Rt^jagiri in an situated in the valley of the Priints Tohi 

interesting passage of AlbebOnI's India, i. (Tausi), which forms the approach to the 

p. 208, which has been quoted in Note Rr Pantsil Pass. 

E on Lohira, § 12 (iv. 177). Alberuni places I have" heard of the existence of several 

this fortress to the S. of the snow-peak ruined forts between Bahr&mgalla and Siiran 

' Kiilaijak ' which I have identified in the in that valley, but have never been able to 

no(e quoted with Mount Tatakiiti, the visit the latter myself. A close examination 

highest peak of the Pir Pantsil Range, 74° 82' of the local traditions and of the topography 

long. 33° 44' lat. He speaks of ' R&jSgiri ' and of that hill region will probably enable us to 

the fortress Lahur (reote LauMr, our Lobars) fix the position of MSjagin with as mnch 

as the two strongest places he had ever seen, accuracy as that of Lohara. 
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VmoIo. 



ITetoii'i gnealogy. 



1271. On being thus addressed the weak Khda ruler, who was afraid of him 
(Harsa) and was lusting [to increase] his wealth, agreed to do so. 

1272. And he replied : " I am not able to capture that resolute [Uocala]. 
You Bhould yourseK detain him, when he is sent to you, by a ruse." 

1273. After these words he dismissed him to his own house, and then spoke 
to Uccala : " In the morning you ought to visit Kala§araja." 

1274. "He is the chief minister here; through him you will avoid 
risks. Afterwards I shall let you start with your followers to destroy your 
opponent." 

1275. When Uccala then on the following day was going to the residence of 
that [minister], he received a warning of what was going to happen, first by had 
omens and subsequently from his trusted friends. 

1276. When Ealasaraja heard that he (Uccala) had gone back into the Khasa 
king's presence, the plan having been betrayed, he came up in a rage, with the 
soldiers he had ready. 

1277. Uccala knew that he had come to attack [him], and being himself an 
excellent soldier, he wished to proceed outside with his own followers to give 
battle. 

1278. When the fray had begun, the lord of the Khaias tried to make peace, 
and staying with Ealaiardja asked him (Uccala) to come to his own assembly- 
hall. 

1279. That abode of strength (Uccala) shook off the attendants who wished 
to keep him back, and readily stepped into the Kha'sa assembly, while his under- 
lip shook with rage. 

1280. Nobody, neither Kalaiaraja nor the king, could face that embodiment 
of glory, who in his fury looked like the mighty sun which is [to destroy the world] 
at the end of the Ealpa. 

1281. When the hall had been cleared, he with great dignity spoke thus to 
the Khaia lord who tried to conciliate him, and to his minister, while anger gave 
harshness to his words : 

1282. "Long ago there lived as king of Ddrvabhmra Na/ra, a descendant of 
Bharadvdja ; his son was Naravdhana, who begot Phulla." 

1283. " The latter [begot] Sdtavahma ; from him sprung Canda ; his son 
was Caniwiji, who also had two sons called Oofila and Bmharaja.^' 



15)88. For the pedigree of the Lohkra 
itaaij detailed is tiue snd the following 
Tenes, oompue genealogical table in 
Appendix. 

Tor DSnSthuSrOj aee note i. 180. 

U68. The nune SHavSham hu been cor- 



rected hwe after Ti, 367 in place of A L Sartha- 
vahana. The name is found in the alternative 
form SaUnahma also as that of a Baj& of 
Campa; comp. the Campft grant, edited by 
Prof. Kielhom, Ind. Ant, xrii. p. 8, and above 
note vii 218. 
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1284-1285. " Smhardja, who had many sons, gave his daughter Diddd to King Eama 
iTiemaf/itpfa in marriage. She heing left without a husband or male children, ti-p- 1089 l ioi). 
placed Samgramardjo, the son of her brother Vdayardja, on the throne. [Another] 
brother of hers, Edntiraja, begot Jassardja." 

1286. " Samgrdmo)jdja] was the father of Ananta, Ju$sa[rdja] that of 
Tanvanga and Guhga. From Ananta was bom King Kalasa, and from Gv,Aga 
[was bom] Malla." 

1287. " From Kalaia were born Sarsadeva and the rest, and thus we from 
Malla. Then, when this is the pedigree how can foolish persons ask : ' Is this 
one [of the princes of Kasmir] ' ? " 

1288. " What, however, is the use of a pedigree oa this earth which falls to 
the lot of the strong, and who else should be the helper of the strong man but his 
am?" 

1289. " Thank heaven, that I have not [allowed] these objects of pity here 
to touch [my] head with their hands, and that I have [thus] not become a disgrace 
to the race of Easmir kings." 

1290. "Thereafter you will see my power." Thus speaking he left that 
place and went forth to conquer, followed by a hundred foot-soldiers. 

1291. Somebody met him carrying a slain hare. By this good omen he 
thought he had [already] won his enemy's royal fortune. 

1292. Vdttadeva and other exiled Damaras left off turning water-wheels, 
handmills and the like, and joined him on the march. 

1293. When he came distressed into Bdjapuri, after leaving Samgramapala, 
who was in camp, the queens of the latter cheered him up. 

1294. As he was proceeding in the evening to his own residence from their ^''^y^^*' *' 
apartments, after having taken a meal, he was attacked outside by Kalasardja'n 

soldiers. 

1295. While he vras prevented from leaving by the queens blocking the 
door, Losidvatta and others of his armed followers were killed in the fight. 

1296. When the chief persons [of Bajapuri] had interceded and stopped the 
fighting, he whose soldiers had been few already [before], found himself surrounded 
by a still smaller number. 



1287, Kala^sr&ja's words, vii. 1269, are 
alluded to. 

1289. Uccala compliments himself m 
these words at not having been put under 
oblieations by the R&japuri chief. These 
would have placed him in the humiliating 
position of being the client of his inferior. 

1281. The Bight of a hare at the start 



is counted as a lucky omen is the Jyo- 
tih^istra; comp, e.g. SrhatsaHiJatd, Izzzri. 
22 sqq. 

1283. Among Saihgramapila'i wives there 
might have been relatives of TJccala. A 
daughter of Uccala is subsequently mentioned, 
viii. 1464 sq., as married to Somap&Ia, Saih- 
graraap&la's son. 
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HiBSA 1297. Though he had only on the full-moon day of Caitra heen exposed to 

)■ 1069 1101). ^^jjggjg^ started without fear on his expedition on the fifth day of the bright 
half of Yaisakha. 

1298. He despatched Vattadeva and the others by their own respective routes 
to [raise] revolts, and himself formed the plan of invading [Easmir] through 
Krmarajya. 

1299. Kapila, the son of Kfemaraja, whom the king, after Udayasiha^s death, 
had put over the Lohara territory, allowed him to pass. 

1500. Marching at the head of all, with sword and shield, he first taught his 
(Kapila's) soldiers to flee at Parnotsa. 
Uwo/oiBjides 1301. After capturing the commandant of the 'Gate' {dvdresa), Bvjjaka by 

name, who was sitting at ease, he threw himself rapidly upon Ka§mir, just like a 
falcon lusting after flesh. 

1802. As soon as he had arrived, the enemies of the king, such as some 
Damaras and Khasihas from the mountains, joined him from all sides. 

1303. King Harm trembled when he heard of his having arrived suddenly, just 
as if he had dropped from heaven or been thrown forth from the womb of the earth. 

1304. He then became perplexed at the thought that he might get a firm 
footing and slay the governor (Ananda) who stood in Krcmardjya. 

1305. Since the prefect of police (Sunna) delayed in collecting troops, he 
despatched in haste Patta, giving him a large number of ofScers. 

1806. "Whether fate deprived him of courage or whether a treacherous design 
took hold of him, he (Patta] delayed on the march and neglected the favourable 
opportunity for attacking the enemy. 

1S07. Whomever else the king despatched, such as Tilaka/rdja and others, 
they all betook themselves to Paffa and did not take the offensive. 

1306. As the prefect of police and other persons whom the king despatched 
became also confused, "Uccala obtained a firm footing. 

1309. As he was marching to Varahamula, he captured a horse of auspicious 
marks which hod come from the enemy's force and which seemed to represent the 
royal Fortune. 



1990. Uioj/aHha m probably the same 
vmaa who ii named VdayatMui, vii. £81, 
1064. 

The rente followed bv Uocala, from S^a- 
fnH vid Lohara ud the Tof*maid&n Pau 
into KnnaMna, has been duoaned is Note 
SonLohara^T. 177; ^6). The eaily leaaon 
at which Uocala forced the jpaai aoooimta for 
the nnriae of the Ids^a omoen aa described 
in tha Tolloirinj TOtMs, 



1301. Probably the watch-station of Zar- 
kotadrahga on the Tof'maid&n route is meant 
here ; see note vii. 140. 

1802. KkSiPea, or SAdiaka, riii. 893, 2766, 
8006, is another form of the ethnic name 
Utah I oomp. for the latter note L 317- 

1806. See reearding Sunna, viL 961. 

1809. Regaroing VarahamiHa (Varahmul, 
Q^&miila) and its ancient ahiine of Vifi^u 
JiworoAa, see note vi 186, 
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1310. And upon his head fell a garland from the head of [the image of] Hama 
Mahdvardha, just as if the earth, which rested on the shoulders of that [god], had 
bestowed it upon [Lira as the man of] her choice. 

1311. As his lon'l was blocked by fighting men belonging to the Kdka and 
other families of physicians (?) he ahaadoned Euskapura and proceeded ia the 
direction of Kram.a?djya. 

1312. In the meantime the Damaras, on hearing of his approach, got Swng of pimaru. 
emboldened and threw the governor nearly into a panic. 

1313. They had before already defeated him, killing many soldiers of 
note, such as Yasordja and others, and his authority had waned [in con- 
sequence]. 

1314. He thereupon retired slowly and occupied Tdramulaia, where his 
opponents, joined by Vccah, also followed him. 

1315. Collecting there a large force, he supported for a long time the 
vehement onslaught, which was like that of the east wind [and which proceeded] 
from Uccala, who resembled the cloud [bringing destruction over the world] at the 
end of the Kalpa. 

1316. There the two armies maintained an equal struggle for victory, just as 
two jealous elephants for one female. 

1317. Then Ananda, too, a maternal uncle of Veeala, collected the Damaras 
and raised a rebellion in Ma4avardjya. 

1318. In these troubles masses of Damaras issued forth from all regions, just 
as bees from the holes [in the ground] when the snow melts. 

1319. At that time the Mahattama SaheJa, the Kayastha, was commander-in- 
chief of the unfortunate king's army, as well as lord of the Gate, 

1320. It was then a great thing that he (Suhelaka) did not abandon 
Madavwrdjya, though attacked by Ananda in frequent fights. 

1321. JJctda, displaying wonderful energy, thereupon drew up a large amy 
and surrounded the governor, together with bis force, in battle. 

1310. The earth wMch Vi^Qu in hia °m^a°, which would turn the families here 

form of Vardkc, or 'primeval boar,' had mentioned into P<zi^<u. 
raised up from the ocean, ia compared to 1314. Though faramft^oAn is repeatedly men- 

a girl who chooses her husband at a Svayam- tioned in the subsequent narrative (vii. 13S9, 

vara. 1369 ; viii. 2938, S968, 3097, 3134), I am unaUe 

1811. The Kaka family is frequently to indicate even approximately its position, 

mentioned in the vii. and viii. Books. Tilaka, The repeated inquiries I made in Kamrlz, 

Sobhaka and others, who held high posts where tne place has to bs looked for with Te> 

under Uccala and his successors, belonged to ference to our passage and vii. 1339 ; viii. 2938, 

it; see viii. 180, 634, 676 sqq., 1079, 1103, have failed to bring to light any local name 

1262, etc. There is no mention made else- which could be connected with T&ramiilaka. 
where of the Enkas being physicians. For 1318. Oompare for the simile the gloss of 

°Mt<t^a°, a later hand in A hati corrected A,, vii 698, 
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Haeu 1322. We do not know how it then came about that the soldiers, wble 

A.D. 1089.1101), . -PIT 1 , , 

still m possession ot swords, horses, and armour, saw themselves clearly 

captives. 

1323. That excellent [governor], though captured in tliis fashion, thought 
[only] of what was of help to his lord. Devotion to the master does not change 
in self-respecting men, even at the close [of their life] . 

1324. He urged, thereupon, Vccala to proceed quickly to the City, saying, in 
order to encourage him, that he would not have another such opportunity. 

1325. As he (TJccala) marched on, he (Ananda) caused towns, villages, etc., to 
be plundered by various [troops of Uccala's], thinking that such acts would bring 
disrepute upon him. 

Dieo/a at Parfloia. 1326. He (Ananda) then led him to occupy Farilmaima, frora which [place] 
it is very difficult to get out, owing to the obstacles [offered] by the steep slopes 
and the water [around]. 

1327. There he urged his own people to burn XJccdla and himself at night in 
the quadrangle [which they both occupied] ; but, from regard for him, they did not 
carry this out. 

1328. What cannot be accomplished by one who disregards his own person, 
if his body as well as his mind is capable of bold enterprise ? 

1829. The cowardly tortoise carries an impenetrable skin, which protects 
its body ; the lion, which displays great courage in daring deeds of violence, is 
always unprotected. Shame upon fate which shows an eager partiality for the 
mean, and which inflicts upon the body of the brave the stiug of weakness on 
all sides. 

1330. He then sent words to the king: "I have dragged him along and 
thrown him before you like a jackal. Come quickly and capture him." 

1331. Thereupon the king, accompanied by the whole multitude of ohiefs 
and soldiers, marched forth [from the City], resolved: "To-day, death or 
victory." 

1332. As his life was at stake, he had a general amnesty proclaimed 
under the sound of drums, and aU the citizens foUowed him. 

13S6. The detcription here given of 1397. The quadrangles (catu^a/a^ which 

fanlmapffcii titnation ib quite exact. The encloied Lalitiditya's temples and Vihtia at 

Udtt oc aUnvial pliiean of Fv^tpw, on which Taxihiiafma, aie speciaUy mentioned in iv. 

the ninB of miSitafiva are situated (lee 200,204. The extant ruins of these courtvards 

Note F, ir. 194-201), lisee on all sides with very have been described in Note F, \v. 194-304. 

steep sloMS. The marshes whidi sorround it 1838. Correct with Durgftpr. Uihai channa". 

on all naes except on the S., must in former 1382. As neither A pSraiT nor the 

timae have been even more exteniiTB (comp. reading adopted in the text, jparair, gives a 

Vote I, V. 97-100). They woold even at present satisfactory sense, I have translated above 

offer ■erknu obatadea to military operationB according to the oonjectnral emendation 

in the apriag and early smnmar. jpaunir, 
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1333. The king's followers, on well-bred horses, covered the distance ia a Habsa 
moment, and routad the enemy's force which had previously reached Bharatasetu. i089-n oi). 

1334. While the king's army came on like the agitated oceaai, the governor 
destroyed the enemy's force throwing himself into its midst. 

1335. When Vccala's force was thus broken up, some Damaras who were tota's defeat, 
swift on their feet escaped by running, and others who were tired threw 
themselves into the Rdjavihdra. 

3336. When a Damara called Trillasena was seen entering by his opponents, 
they set fire to the Vihara, thinking that it was Uccala. 

1337-1338. The proud Uccala, who had long fought with Somapdla, the 
paternal uncle of BaHanai^ila, in the midst of the enemy's cavalry, was with 
difficulty induced by Janahacandra and others to leave the battle, and escaped from 
Pa/fihdsapura just as [if it had been] the face of death. 

1339. After crossing with his horse the YitaM from the village of Gauri- 
hdbala, he proceeded again with the Damaras to Tdraimlalca. 

1340. Intoxicated by such a limited victory, like [some] small gambler [by 
a small winning], the king returned to his capital, bestowing praises upon [the 
governor] Ananda. 

1341. As he did not follow in pursuit, though he knew that his opponent was 
alive, the Damaras, notwithstanding their defeat, took fresh courage. 

1342. Uccala, with firm resolve, endeavoured again, in the month of Jyaistha, 
to collect those who had dispersed in flight on all sides. 

1343. As this proud [prince] was befriended only by his own arm, and was 
dependent on others, this great endeavour of his in the midst of a famine was 
attended by difficulties. 

1344. The king broke up and removed the glorious [image of Yisiiu] p^,^f^^l^ 
Pa/rihuHakmm which [Uccala], though quite destitute of means in the midst of 

that [famine], had preserved when he had it in his power. 

1345. After this [image] had been broken up, heaven and earth became 

1383. Bharatasetu is mentioned only contained 84,000 Palas of silver, which, 

here ] its position is unknown. accepting the calculation given in the note on 

Emond with Durgilpr. viroihiniim,. that passage, would correspond to a weight of 

183S. The /dq;av(M'a is mentioned, iv.20O, 336,000 Tolakas, or approximately as many 

among Lalitdditya's structures at Parih&sa- rupees. The currency value of this mass of 

pura ; for its probable position and remains, silver in the Kasmir of Har$a's time cannot 

see Note F. be estimated with exactness. But it must 

1339. The gloss of A, identifies Gauriki- have been far greater than that of the 

bala with ' Gurikdbala near ParihasajMa! equivalent amount of Rupee coinage at the 

This local namo coiJd not be traced by mo in present time ; comp. Note H, iv. 495. 

the vicmity of Par"sp6r. 134S-47. In this curious and somewhat 

1344. k. refers here to the image of involved passage, K. seems to me to refer to a 

ParihStakeiava placed by Lalitsditya at Pari- natural phenomenon which lasted for some 

h&sapura. According to iv. 302, this image time dunng the last year of Harfa's reign 
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covered with dust, which was grey like the plumage of pigeons, [and which 
remained] till the death of Sana. 

1346-1347. It was a story among the people that before [the erection of that 
image] there had been in this land darkness, even at day-time. This had ceased 
after the erection of the image of Panhdsah§ava, which spread daylight by its 
silver ; it happened again for a month and a half after the destruction of that 
[image], 

1348. When the king was taking again a little breaili, his opponent 
having become less bold, there appeared Sussala from the direction of S'mapwa. 

1349. As he stopped at Avaniha, he was roused up from apathy by the 
reproachful message of his father, who eulogized tho elder [brother], 

1350. When he had received some horses which Eiug Kalha presented to him, 
he at last dropped his regard for the king (Harsa) ; on this account he had tarried. 

1351. Though engaged in a cruel struggle, yet from beginning to end this 
embodiment of artfulness showed a politeness which deceived the enemy. 

1352. By defeating in a fight the commandant Manikya, he secured from the 
watch-station {draiiga) of S'lirapura victory and ample means. 

1353. On account of the wealth thus obtained, this favourite of fortune 
displayed wonderful affluence during the whole time of his enterprise. 

1354. The king thereupon, disregarding JJccala, sent the governor, Fatta and 
others to fight Sussala, whose movements were rapid. 

(i.D. 1100-1101), and which waa attributed by It is chatacteiistic that the story about the 
popular snperatition to the deatiruction of alleged phenomenon which preceded the 
ma ParAdtakefava image. This coincidence erection of the Parihasakesava statue, ia not 
might have given riae to the legend that even alluded to by K. in iv. 194-206, though 
the great silver image had originally been he gives there a lengthy account of all the 
erected for tlie purpose of removing a similar imaees and temples erected by Lalit&ditya at 
phenomenon. ParuUapuia, The guarded language in 

Aa regards the phenomenon itself in which this part of the story is referred to in 
Harfa's tme, we can gatiier two points from our own paesage also deserves notice. 
E.'i aoooust. Firstly, dnst of pigeon-erey 1340. Avaniha is identified by the gloss 
oolour is said to have filled the atmosphere of A, with ' PaudAipavagTana^ i.e. the hamlet 
from the time of the removal of the miage of PSd'pavan situated about five miles below 
(after Jyaiftha,Le. 27th April— S6th May, and Hur*pdr at the point where the routes to 
before 9 tudi S'r&vtpa, i.e. 18th July of the the latter place and to Sidau separate, 
year 4976, i.d. 1100; oomp. vii 1843, 1366), 74° fiff 30" long. 38° 42' 16" let. The place 
to the death of Harfa, 6 iudi Bh&drapada is correctly marked as ' Pad Pawan on 
4177, i.e. August Slst, a.d. 1101. Secondly, the lareer Survey map. The connection in 
after the destruction of the image there was which Avaniha is mentioned again viii. 20S3, 
darknea for one and a half months. makes, however, the proposed identification 

Combining theae two facts, the aaaumption very doubtful, 
■eeani jnatiud that what really took pl^e at 1893. Begarding the Drahga of Sirapura, 
the time indicated wia a phenomenon of see note v. SO and my Notet on the Hr 
atmoapherio duct which manifeated itaelf with PmtiH Soute, JA..B£., 1696, p. 381 sqq. 
greet mtauity for a month and a half at ita Snisala leems to have secured for lus use 
ccmmwKiimant in the nimmet of i.d. 1100, the revenue of the customa station at S'ura- 
ud whioib iMted tntQ the nnner of tiw pura ; oomp. Sriz. i. 408 ; iLSjat viiL 2010, 
Mrt jetr. and Fourth Chron. 368. 
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1355. This valiant [prince] routed tteir troops at S'urapura. Many were Hasw 
those who were drowned, and found their end in the waters of the Vaitarani. (a j. ipso iioi). 

1356. There the goddess of victory, dismayed as it were, did not touch the ^''"P/npuraJ 
body of the brave DaHanapdla, since he was not true to his master. 

1357. On the following day, the flying troops which had escaped with their 
hves joined Sahela, who was stopping at Lokapunya. 

1358. SaheMa then, fearing Sussala's attack just as [if it were] the end of 
the world, proceeded with the various routed troops to the City. 

1359. When the approach of Sussala had thus discomfited the Idng, Uccala, 
who stood at Tdmmula, obtained again a firm position. 

1360. The pamaras, who, being themselves mostly on foot were afraid of the 
[king's] cavalry, brought him up once more by the difficult mountain route of 
Lahara. 

1361. The king too, after appointing Udayardja as lord of the Gate, sent 
again the governor to Lahara to fight JJccala. 

1362. When thereupon the maternal uncle of the sons of Malla (Ananda) had 
reached Padma^iiura, none of the frightened ministers would accept from the king 
the chief command of the army. 

1363. When then the king asked in despair: "Have I still got any one?" 
Oandrardja accepted from his hand the garland of ofiSce {adhikdrasraj). 

1364. He, descended from the illustrious Jindurdja and other [ancestors] who 
had not desired to die on a couch, displayed noble conduct. 

1365. He, having been raised to the command of the army at a desperate time, 
like the son of JDrom, marched out and drove back that hostile force from 
Padmapura. 

1366. He gradually occupied the territory, and on the ninth day of the bright 
half of S'ravaiia killed the enemy's general (kamjpanesa) inside Avantipura, 

1866. Vaitafaifi is the name of the river 1367. For Lokapunya, see note iv. 193. 

which has to be crossed to reach the world of 1362. Ananda is meant; comp. vii. 1317. 

the god of death, The name GeemB to have PreTiousl; Suhelaka had been both Dv&rapati 

been applied to one of the streains whioh join and Kaxnpanela; see vii, 1319, 

the Vitaatl above Vijaye^vara. But the 1363. The expression adkikamraj is fully 

passages of the Nilamata, 1319, and the explained by Jonifija's comments on Srikan- 

various M&hltmyas ( Vitastdmdh., Omgodr ihac. iii. 60, whioh inform us that it was the 

bhedamah., Kediramah., etc.), in which this custom in Kftsmir to put a garland of flowers 

name occurs, do not permit of a certain on persons newly appointed when receiving 

identification. The only river near S'iirapnra charge of their office. Compare below the use 

is the Rmbyar' or Ramanyfitavi (i. 266), and of the term sraj, viii. 1624, and kiryatraj, 

it is curious that the tradition of the Vijayo- viii. 1982. 

ivsraPurohitas, as communicated to me by P. 1364. Read with Lprrtfyspaiyate. 

Vtsu Bhdyu of that place, actually takes the 1366. ASvatthOman, the son of Dro^a, is 

name Vaitarapi to be the appellation of the meant, who commanded the surviving Kau- 

Remby ftr^in it« coursenear and belowS'upiyan. ravas after their kst great battle. 
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?(»9*1101) ^367-1368. Tte latter separated from his troops which were fighting near 

Govardhanaihara, was with a few attendants listening to songs when the 

enemy's cavalry broie in by the road along the bank of the Vitactd, and put him 
to a sudden death. Whence should luck [come] to those wlio are careless ? 

1369. "When the king saw his head, which Candrardja had scmt, he hoped 
afresh for victory, thinking that it was [a sign of] fate's favour. 

1370. Fate, while moving away in aversion, produces msanwlule by attentions 
the illusion of its returning [in kindness], just as the lion [while moving away] 
turns back his glances. 

1371. After Gandraraja, who showed energy in his efforts, ])i>.d collected 
forces, he proceeded to Vijayakietra,, moving along an army in its eighteenfold 
division. 

1372. The Creator, resembling a person holding a balance, did not allow at 
that time the equilibrium between the two armies to be disturbed, just as [if they 
had been] the two scales. 

1373. Thus [it happened that] on the third day the force of the governor ran 
away in Lahara, demoralized by an unseasonable fall of rain. 

1374. The soldiers, pained by the cold wind and sinking in the slough of the 
fields, at once abandoned their horses, swords, armour and other [equipment], as 
[if they had been helpless] animals. 

1375. Then Janakaeandra and others put the governor to death, though 
Ueco^a from kindly feeling was protecting him, 

1376. This minister was the only one to purchase glory at the expense of his 
body among King Earsds servants, who were characterized by treachery and 
timidity. 

1377. Surely Bnaiaman and others must have been the models with which 
he vied,— though somebody might form a reproach [against me] for having 
inverted [the order]. 

1378. "Who would not, remembering that the result depends on fate, praise 
him for the destruction of the Lavanyas, for the confusion [carried] into the 
enemy's battle array, and his other deeds ? 

1867-08. The porition of OoDard^nodAora A,i. 36. The distance between thu locality 

if munrtun. The ihme of that name at and Avantipura is, however, considerable. 

FarihftnpDia cannot he meant here. P. 1371. liie nombera here given refer to the 

SlUbrlm refers in hia lirAai. to a Nikga conventional division of an army, as indicated 

called GovardJma situated in the vicmity of e j[. Amankoia, ii. 8, 79, 81 ; comp. below, 

AiMjitMiigm (An»fai»g) Thismay pombly be vitlSlS. 

meaatbera. 1877. E. wishes to say that Ananda, the 

In the OakgodikidmiK, 90 sq., reference is coTemor, might fitly be placed even before 

inadetoaOoMnIllaM(ttarayifQii.sppuently Devaiarman and other models of faithful 

Tonhisped in dme pronmily to um 'Hrtha A sarvanta ; comp. It, 661 sqq. 

BiafSami, La. Bu^^uor in S'nkm ; comp. note 1878. Compare viL IKM. 
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1379. Why, is tijcre not the moon to defeat the [ocean's] hell-darkiiess? Is Haesji 
there not the poison [of Kalakuta] to frighten that [ocean], which swallows up the ^^^^"^ 
waters ? Is there not Dlianvantari to destroy the [submarine] fire in its interior ? 

Though all these [properties of the ocean] together have proved without avail, yet 
the ocean should not be called a fool. Those who consider that success is 
dependent on fate, will show their perception of [the truth of] things just by 
praising him. 

1380. Gajjd, his mother, ascended the pyre and [thereby] paid homage to her 
own noble character [as one] of those virtuous women who have borne sons worthy 
of praise for devotion to their lord's service. 

1381. When the king was ever sending her son into risky enterprises, she 
being overcome by maternal affection, had thus spoken to the ruler of the earth : 

1382. " 0 lord, do not employ this only son of [a mother] who has no other 
children, on every task which imperils life." 

1383. He had replied to her : "0 mother, as he is the only support for 
you who have no other children, so [he is] also for me, who has no other 
servants." 

UM. In this appreciation by the king of her son's faithfulness, that 
proud and virtuous woman had recognized the high position [which her] son had 
attained. 

1385. When Uccala, at that time, arrived at ffimnyapura, the Brahmans of Uuaia's Abhfwka. 
that place assembled and consecrated him as king. 

1386-1387. While these events were happening, the ministers [thus advised] the 

king who was greatly dispirited : "[Your enemies] are too many. Go, 

therefore, with these to the mountains of Lohara. The people themselves will soon 
recall you from there when their eagerness for a new ruler has passed away, or you 
vrill yourself return in [a few] days." 

1388. He replied : " I am not able to start at once, leaving behind the ladies 
of my seraglio, my treasures, the throne and other precious things." 

1389. They answered: "Trusted servants mounted on horses will place 
behind their backs the treasures and the ladies of the seraglio, and bring them 
on." 

1390. "What loss of dignity is there if that throne on which a lover of a 
S'vapaka woman was [seated], is occupied by another ? " 

1365. Kirmiyapura has b«en identified in From verse I39I it may be concluded that 

note i, 287 with the present village of Rqm/il the missing words contained also a request for 

on the way from L&r (Lahara) to S'rinasar. advice adoressed to the ministers by the king. 

1386-87. The text shows hero a lacuna 1380. Cakravarman's conduct is alluded 

which probably extends over foui p&das. to ; comp. v. S6S sqq. 
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Ha»?a 1391. When the king then pressed them: "Let this be, give me other 

adnce ! taey spoke to him m haste a great deal more. 

[1392-1404.. Proverbial sayings put into the mouth of the ministers about the 
value of courage, firmness, etc., in dangerous situations. Praise of those who 
bravely seek the end of their troubles in battle. No reference is made to Harsa's 
speoific situation.] 

'^''^Hkm?^* ^® rejected also this advice and pressed for fresh counsel, they 

felt in despair, and spoke to him thus roughly and as tbe occasion required. 

1406. " Yon may also in your difficulty give up your life like Utkarsa. Other- 
wise you might suffer something disgraceful intended [for you] by your enemies." 

1407. He replied to them: "I am unable to kill myself. Therefore you 
should slay me when misfortune has arrived," 

1408. The ministers felt pained by these words of the king who had 
BUccmnbed to cowardice just as [if he were] a man of low station, and addressed 
him again with tears iu their eyes. 

1409. "If we, deprived of strength by fate, are unable to remove [this 
danger], how could our arms proceed to such a deed ? " 

1410. Surely those [councillors] wbom the king had cherished, must have been 
beasts in human form that they did not remove his misfortune when be had reached 
such a pitiable state. 

Ull. Fie over the weakness [displayed] by servants on an occasion when 
success can be achieved by the mere sacrifice of that body which is bound to decay, 
thougb it may have lived to the end of Yugas ! 

1412. Who is meaner than he who, though being a man, forgets that attach- 
ment to the master, the recollection of which makes women enter the pyre ? 

1413. Those who look upon their master's sorrow, fear, misery, and other 
afflictions as if they were an actor's [exhibitions], make this earth unboly, though 
it is [hallowed] by sacred places. 

1414. If a man has seen his son dying of hunger, his wife under the necessity 
of being sent to another person's house, his best friend in distress, his milk-cow 
pained by want of food and the rest and lowing plaintively, bis parents ill and on 
the point of death, and his lord overcome by the enemy,— then hell has for him 
no greater torment in store. 

1415. The king who had done bigh acts though he had fallen into enors as if 
possMsed by demons, addressed once more those beasts of men. 

1416. "Nobody else, I know, will reign with such wide aims as I have 
reigned in this late period." 



1410. Emend with Daig&pr. du^Uom. 
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1417. " ' Death aaci Kubera sit upon the lips of kings,' this saying was tme Hama 

, , • n- rr r V )) U-D- 1089-1; 

of me alone m tnis Eali Yiiga, 

1418. " When fate arrives whose way has to be followed by Rudra, Upendra 
(Visnu), and the great India, what grief is that for a mortal? " 

1419. " What torments me, is that this land, after having been like a virtuous 
woman, should have fallea like a prostitute into the arms of the insolent." 

1420. " Henceforth whoever knows how to succeed by mere intrigue will aspire 
to this kingdom whose power is gone." 

1421. "The cowards, whose day of success has come, will surely laugh 
haughtily seeing that whatever [was done by me] with superhuman effort has 
been in vain." 

1422. " People generally do not blame an enterprise if they see its success, 
since they do not consider whether it was justified [by the attending circumstances]." 

1423. " Since the churning [of the ocean] has succeeded, does anyone 
blame the churning-mountain (Mandaradri) for the unfavourable circumstances 
[attending the enterprise], namely that the destroyer of the wings [of the 
mountains, i e. Indra], an enemy, was the helper, and that he whose juice causes 
death (Vasuki), was the churning- cord." 

1424. " That for the sake of maintaining the people I, though versed in a 
combination of sciencesj affected to be [solely] a producer of riches [sngarhha), this 
has been the cause of my confusion," 

1425. " Vccala too, whose intellect might be gathered on the tip of a linger, 
will mock my actions, showing his black teeth [in a laugh]." 

1426. " On account of this disgrace then, [but] not from fear, I desire, now 
that I have fallen into a helpless state, such a death, wishing [thereby] also to 
vindicate myself." 

1427. " Thereby I wish to preserve the renown which falls [to me] owing 
to [the people's saying] : ' Who could have taken away from him the land, if he 
had not been killed by his own people ? ' " 

1428. " Once, King Muktdpi^a, who had been shining at the head of kings, 
was caught by his enemies in a difficult situation, and reduced to great straits." 

1423. When the gods churned the Ocean 1426. Tlie king refers to the death at his 
to recover the fourteen ' Ratnas,' the great servants' hand for which he has asked ia 
serpent Vasuki was twisted round the vii. 1407. 

mountain which served as the churnmg stick, 1428. The story told as an episode in 

and Indra directed the operation. verses 1428-1449 represents one of the 

1424. Compare for the term irigarbka and versions in which the legends of King 
its possible significance, note vii. 1108. Muktdpi4a-LalitSditya''» death lived in popu- 

1426. The reading of Durgfipr , matkftye, lar tradition ; comp. iv. S37-370. The 

is an acceptable emendation for A tatkytye, particular version here related has already 

iustified by the close resemblance of ^ and B been briefly referred to by the author in 

in S'&radft writing. iv. 866. 
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HiB«A U29. "When he was mavehine in the northern region with a few 

{a>d 1089 llOl) **' " 

' ' followers, after having hidden his troops on different routes, he was blocked hy the 

Tai» of Kine enemy on a difficult path." 

1430. "As he was rendered helpless by the scarcity or stores, the 
[hostile] King ^dya by name, who had eight lakhs of horseSj vowed to capture 
him." 

1431. " Dispirited in his mind by the thought that negotiati;;Ti3 and the like 
expedients were of no avail, he asked his chief minister called Bhatasvamin what 
to do." 

1432. " The latter, too, felt convinced that the calamity could not be averted, 
and recognizing the necessity of taking a proper course, replied to hira " 

[1433-1441. General exhortations to preserve honour and reuoivn. The latter 
alone can escape decay and must be protected against fate, which is bent on 
humiliating those of exalted position.] 

1442. " ' Eecognizing, 0 king, that the pleasures which you have 
cherished and enjoyed, have [now] wholly vanished, the time has come to exert 
youiself for keeping your honour intact.' " 

1443. " ' Pretend to-day, 0 king, to be suddenly attacked by that rapidly 
acting disease called dandakdlasaH.' " 

1444. " ' To-morrow, then, I shall tell you what has to be done to avert the 
calamity.' "With these words the chief minister left and proceeded to his own 
abode," 

1445. "The king thereupon pretended to have the dan^ahalasdka illness, and 
rolling about with motionless eyes shouted like one out of senses." 

1446. "As his Buf Brings were [apparently] not reduced by sweating, massage, 
vomiting and other remedies, the people said that he was going to die." 

1447. " The minister then declared that his master was doomed to die, and in 
order to show his gratitude burned himself." 

1448. "The king praised him for having thus aptly indicated the hard 
course of action which from delicacy he had not mentioned before as the only 
one lefL" 

14tf . " The proud king, too, then burned himself, after declaring that he was 
nn&ble to support the excessive pains." 

1460, " This wise [king] by thus giving up his life, prepared the steps for the 
rise of his own glory, but not for that of the fame of others." 

1451. "ThuB Btrong-minded [kings] succeed, by their own resolution 

148S. SmnidwithDDnliir. lyovye. 144S. AocoTding to a panage from the 

1440. The luona of A ii filed by Cankamhhita Quoted in Jf.P. 0^, the illneu 
L ML here named ia a kind of dyaentetj. 
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or a councillor's advice, in avertine; the disgrace which fate wrought [for Hama 
them]" 

1452. "When he (Har.sa) stopped after saying these words, the ministers 
advised him to send Plioja, his son, to the castle [of Lohara] to preserve his lineage. 

1453. When the prince had started after the ceremony for an auspicious 
departure [had heen performed] he, deluded by the prefect of police, recalled him. 

1454. Hia wisdom, bold resolution and decision vanished all at once in his 
misfortune, when the time of his ruin had approached. 

1455. The lightning of fortune, the crane of glory, the thunder of courage 
and the rainbow of fame, they all follow the cloud of fate. 

1456. The same king of whom in the time of his good fortune it is held on 
account of his wisdom, courage, and other quahties that he might attack Indra, — 
he, at the rise of misfortune becomes incapable, just as [if he were] lame, foolish 
and blind, and people ask themselves how, indeed, he could have put down his 
foot on the ground. 

1457. The Tantrin troops, when sent to oppose the enemy, claimed marching Disaflfection of Sum's 
allowances, though they remained in the town. 

1458. AH the servants of the king too betook themselves to his [rival] 
kinsmen ; and those few who remained at home, [stayed there] only in body [but 
not in mind]. 

1459. There were two or three who had not even the desire to join the enemy. 
Yet why should they be praised when they soon gave up their lives in the fashion 
of women ? 

1460-62. A dancing girl of the family of the female dancer Ednakdvati, had 
adopted a girl of unknown origin called Jayamati. The latter after losing her 
virginity was as a young woman Uecala's mistress, and became subsequently £rom 
greed of money the concubine of the governor Ananda. When the latter died 
she, devoid of shame, went to Vccda. This very person through the will of fate 
was destined to become the chief-queen [of Uccala]. 

1463. The royal servants collected in bands and talked without fear of Uccala, 
even when observed by the king. 

1464-1466. Every single soldier whom the mass of the mercenaries would 
employ as their mouth-piece ; who would take away the men's courage in battle by 
talking loudly about the greed and disgrace [of the leaders] ; who, when he [him- 
self] proved inefficient, would make jokes which cut to the quick; who would cause 
affrays at the time of taking rations, etc., by claiming a privilege, and who would 

1462. The term kofa oi Jcotfa is used familystrongboldof Har^andhissucoessorSiis 
ver^ frequently in the Chronicleaaan abbre- 'the Castle,' e'f; comp.vii. 969,1006, 1613; 
yiation for Loharakofta. The latter, as the viii. 1631, 1934, 1966 sqq., etc., and Note E. 
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Eabu te an expert in discussing the greatness of their master's liberality, etc.,— each 
" one of these cansed demoralization in the ranks. 

1467. The king in his hatred of the family of Malla had Vynd^amangala, the 
son of S'Tlklihas nephew, attacked and killed, 

1468. His wife, who was a daughter of the maternal uncle of Malta's sons 
(Ananda), and her mother-in-law set their house on fire and burned themselves. 

Attack on MaUa. 1469-1470. At that time the S'ahi princesses spoke thus to the king : " Malla 
is an accomplished hypocrite who makes [your] court disaffected, while hiding 
his ferocious nature, like another Tama, under the observance of the vow of 
silence and other [austerities]. Therefore, let him, as an enemy and anxious 
to see his sons on the throne, he killed without fear." 

1471. He (Harsa) himself proceeded to the attack, and as he stood at the 
gate lusting for his life, Malla went hefore him to fulfil his desire. 

1472. He led the life of a Muni, and had in keeping with his honourahle 
character refused to leave the king, though his sons had asked him [to do so], 
when about to start their rebellion. 

1473. He, however, had remained in his house, and had given Salham and 
[two] other half-brothers of the two future kings [TJccala and Sussala] as hostages, 
in order to assure the king. 

1474. Against him then, who had lived the life of a Muni, and had observed 
from his earliest time the cult of a [sacred] fire, the doomed king turned his rage. 

1475. He was at worship when he was called by the enemies, and when he 
went forth to the fight, he shone forth in that same dress. 

1476-1478. "Wearing the sacred cord, holding in his hands the rosary, with his 
fingers rendered brilliant by the sacrificial grass, with his forehead smiling, as it 
were, with its mark of ashes, he [appeared] Uke another Jamadagnya (Parasurama). 
At the time of death he seemed to carry on his head the water of Prayaga under 
the gnise of his moving locks which were wet from the b ath, and partly white, 
partly black. His hero's band (virapaiia) feeemed like an [ordinary] lieaddress, his 
shield like a parasol ; carrying his sword-blade {atidhard) he seemed as if on the 
way to the Dharitirtha, and his sword appeared as if it were Ms staff. 

1467. Segsrdiiig &TiUJchd,iiii qaean of 1476-76. The vuiouB comparisons and 

Saihgrliurlija, see vii. 123. puns, which can m part only be paraphrased, 

14(66. For Anmda, see vii. 1817. accotmt for tlie remark made in the pre- 

1468-70. Baifi'i wives from the S'&bi cedins verse, vix. that Malla, when going oat 

not an mentioned seain, yii. ISfiO, 1571 ; to fi^t, seemed yet to retain the (&esa of a 

eoDp.ilao Note/, 7.1(3-156, and viidM. Hnni. 

1478. Solhtaia, Lathana and SaBia were The waters of tlie GaAga and Tamunt meet- 
bom from S'vetk (sse m. S78 sq., also m ing at Pray&sa are supposed to be white and 
14j37), Uooak md Soaala from Nanda, Uaok respectively ;comp. note iiLS27. For the 
viL 1401. sacKed tethin^pLKe Dhdra, oompate P. W., s.v. 
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14y9. Some servants of his wlio went before Mm, were first to receive the Hahsa 
embrace of the celestial maids, as they had held also the foremost rank in his employ. ^*"°* ^^^^"^l 

1480. Two Brahmans, Rayydvafta and Vijaya, also the superintendent of the 
kitcheii KosfhaJca and the soldier Snjjal-a distinguished themselves by falling in 
that fight. 

1481. The doorkeeper Udayardja, though wounded, and the agent Ajjaka, 
escaped with their lives, as their time had not yet come, 

14S2. Seeing the gate closely beset on all sides by the hostile soldiers, he 
(Malla) threw himself fearlessly at their head. 

1483. He whose [hair] was bleached by old age, appeared, as he was rushing 
about among the swords and shields, like a flamingo among S'evala plants 
(Blyxa octandra) and lotuses. 

1484. And in a short time he was seen pierced by hundreds of sharp-pointed Death of Mdla. 
arrows, and asleep on his couch of a hero like another Bhisma, 

1485. How deplorable was not such a king who, [himself] being near his end, 
cut off [Malla's] head and in arrogance rode his horse over his back ? 

1486. Malla's princely consort Kumudalelihd and his wife's sister Vallabhd, 
immolated themselves in a fire kindled iu their residence. 

1487. AsamaU and Sahajd, Malla's daughters-in-law, who were the wives of 
Salhana and Ralha, and the daughters of Rdja and Avalcalya, [respectively], also 
burned themselves. 

1488. Aiso six female attendants of the ladies of his household, who had 
been in the enjoyment of all comforts, died on the same pyre. 

1489. This happened on the left bank of the Vitastd, the water of which 
became warm by the conflagration of the great house and by the tears hot with grief. 

1490-1494. Nandd, the mother of future kings, who was of noble birth, was 
in her own seraglio on the other side [of the river] and was eagerly looking 
from a high terrace towards the camps of her sons, distinguishable in the north and 
south by the smoke of their kitchen-fires. This virtuous lady burned herself in her 
house together with her nurse Cdndri, who felt unable to see the water which was 
to be offered at the funeral libations of her whom she had brought up as a child 
with her own milk. She (Nanda) bad not yet seated herself in the flaming fire, 
but was [abready] surrounded by the flames which were playing around, as [if 
they were her] female companions, when she uttered the following curse against the 
king : " May you, 0 sons, before many days do to the family of your father's enemy 
what the son of Jamadagni (Parasurama) did." 

1484. Bhitm, the Eauiava, was wonnded hit father by extermiaatiag the whole Efat- 
to death by numberlesa arrows. triya Ta«e. 

1493. raraiuT&ma revenged the morder of 
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(iD E691101 ■^'^'"^'^"''y'^'^'^' thougli the king was preparing to kill him, was 

i.D. 10891101). ^^^^^ moment to moment by wonderful incidents, as he was yet destined 
to liye. 

1496. Or it may be that he was spared by malice for only one other year to 
suffer hnmiliation and to rot away by disease. 

1497. "When JfaZ/a'i sons heard of their father's murder on the ninth of the 
dark half of Bhadrapada, their grief became absorbed in rage. 

1*98. Burning then, with the fire of his fury, the villages as far as Vahvi- 
^puraka, Sussala marched hastily on the following day towards Vijayaksetra. 

1499. When thereupon Oaudrardja marched out to meet his attack Patia, 
Ba/rianapala and others deserted him together with their troops. 

1500. Though abandoned by those on his own side and kaviug only a very 
small force, he maintained for a long time the combat with the enemy's strong 
forces. 

1501. In that battle the two Bajagrhyas Ahotafnalla and Malla, a descendant 
of Oacara, were received in the embraces of the celestial maids. 

1502. While the darkness [created] by the dust was lit up by his moon-like 
parasol, Gatid/rardja iQil and was received in the arms of the divine maids as well 
as his follower Indwaja. 

1503. By [causing] the death of this hero, too, fate tore up, as it were to their 
very fibres, the roots of the lotus-plantation of King Ha/rsa's hopes. 

C^iw d rt^qwfcora. 1504. When Sussala then entered that place (Vij ayes vara), Pa{fa and the rest 
fled in fear into the courtyard of the temple of Fijayesa and closed the gate. 

1505. Only the councillor {Mhdmya) Fadma fell outside fighting. Lahfmi- 
dKara, who sought death, was led away as a captive by the Damaras. 

1506. SiMsala then ascended to the terraced roof of the treasury (ganja) of the 
Vijayeivara [temple] and saw them all below [assembled] like frightened animals. 

1507. The cunning [Sussala] after giving sureties had, with a laugh, first 
among them the two, Patfa and Diirianajpala, brought into his presence. 

1508. As they could not get up to him for want of a ladder, SusealaJs 
followers dragged them up by a rope, to which they clung, half dead, with their 
hands. 

1496. DaHanapola, though ke«piD«; by The place meant might be the present 
Bitfa't ode, was a secret sapportet ot the Tillaee] of Vampor, situated about two miles 



pretenden ; see viL 1263, 1366. to s!w. of Vij^bror : Vijayeivara. 

FoAmpura is nowhere else men- 1602. The orinnal reading in A, subse- 

tioned. Burgljtr. has proposed to emend quently corrected oy A„ makes Indur&ja the 

tatUi/i^nBraka'' into avmHfvaia", referring son of Candrar&ja. 

the passage to the villages about Avmt^ttra. 1606. Oomp. regarding the term StthMya, 

But the expression favdAawJbima contains note vii. 86, 
dsariy u aJluioD to the oame Vahnipun, 
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1509. When asbaraed they asked permission to go abroad, the thoughtful 
Sussala promised Ihis and thus alleviated their disgrace. 

1510. Being treated by him to fried meat and other [delicacies] and 
being gently talked to, that same day they forgot their aniious desire to go 
abroad. 

1511. The recollection of that what Smala, under some [strange] impulse, 
did on the following day, must verily thrill even the body of the creator of the 
univerBe. 

1512-1514. He opened the door and stepped quite alone, carrying his sword 
and using harsh insulting words, into the midst of these assembled in the court- 
yard of the temple of Vijayekara, where there were King Jdsata, the son of King 
Sana's maternal uncle, and three other chiefs, Umddkara, etc., and' where the 
multitude of Eajaputras, horsemen, Tantrins and feudatories [belonging] to the 
eighteen [divisions of the] army could not be counted. 

1515. He mercifully promised safety to them who prostrated themselves, and 
left after taking the [image of S'iva] Vijayesvara there as witness. 

1516. He then ascended again to the terrace, had them all disarmed, and led 
up by his servants, with their arms bound by ropes. 

1517. The place where Sussala held his assembly, being covered with heaps 
of gold and silver sword-hilts and decked with arms, appeared as if decorated with 
strewn flowers. 

1518. He handed them over to the Damaras to guard as [one hands] cattle 
to herdsmen, and stopped there for three days. 

1519. When he had reached the village of Suvanaiianiira, he then discharged 
Patfa and BaHana/pala, who wished to go abroad. 

1520. The weak Pa^fa on reaching S'iimpura, was joined by his wife who 
had come from her home, and forgot to go abroad. 

1521. The little decency which the treacherous BaHanapala had shown by 
his desire of going abroad, was counteracted by his friendship for Patia. 



16U. Coirect with C and Durg&pr, 'pyah- 
gaAi. 

1512-13. Our passage shows that Bappiko, 
Harfia's mother, was a princess of Campi. 
Regarding the relations between the rojal 
houses of Kafimir and Camp&, see note vii. 218. 

Jaia^a is mentioned again yiii. £3d, 547 aqq., 
as lord of Canipft. 

Regarding the eighteen diviAions conven- 
tionaUy counted in an amy, see note vii. 
1371. 

1610. Svoarytatmiira is probably identical 
with the present village Sun'ianil, situated in 
the S'ukru Parga^a, 74" 66' 16" long. 88° W 40" 



lat. (marked on larger Suire^r map). This 
identification is supported by nii. ll$l, 1136, 
where the place is mentioned in connection 
with Kaly&papura (Kalampdr, see note iv. 
483) and S'uiapura. Sbr. tuvanta appears in 
Ei. as txin'. 

1520-21, The text of the first verse as 
found in A, gives no proper sense. Saihsrtfa- 
mano is an impossible form, and has probably 
to be corrected with DurgSpr. into latiama- 
mano. The following verse also shows that 
'pyamdrfid cannot bo correct. I have trans- 
lated above according to the conjectural 
emendation vgamarfii. 

0 0 
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) lOK 1101) ^'"^^^^^i ®*S®^ *° ^^^^^ tlirone for timself, wished to prevent 

his elder brother from occupying the City. 

*S^^r^ 1523. [This was] because the relation between the elder and younger brother 

did not imply any precedence, as they were ahnost of the same age and at all times 

[equally] arrogant. 

1524. In the course of two or three days the energetic Sussala, occupied 
various places, and appeared in the neighbourhood of the royal palace itself. 

1525. When he was about to set fire to Bhojadem, the king's son, 

whose other name was Bwppa, went forth to fight him. 

1626-1527. His father fearing from his own example the wickedness of princes, 
had, by the wiU of fate, always kept him powerless. But now he was set free [to 
act] as there remained no other resource, and in how many combats was he not 
the foremost of the fighters ! 

1528. If he had before been brought up to be the equal of his great- 
grandfather (Ananta), would not this resolute [prince] have cleared all regions of 
rivals? 

1529. There is, indeed, nobody who has not a good plan, but its execution is 
neglected. Everybody knows how to use a dart, but he is a rare person who 
knows the aim [for it]. 

1530. This prince was bom to surpass his adversary whose valour was excessive, 
just as the Timimgala ( ' swallower of the Timi ' ) [surpasses] the large sea-fish 
(tirnx). 

1531. Because the father displays ingratitude, his progeny does not 
deserve to be reproachei Because the sesamum-seed is turned into a pasty 
lefiue, does the oil [pressed from it] lose the perfume of blossoms which it has 
imparted? 

1532. Pittha, the wicked son of devesvara, though raised by the king to a 
high position, had yet joined the enemy's party. 

■ 1533-1534. When the fight with Sussala had commenced, the kiug asked his 
(Pittha's) son Milla for his horse. Pained by the [king's] contemptuous look, he 
exdaimed: "To-day you will recognize, 0 king, my true character." Then 
going out, he proudly in battle washed off the insult with the streams [of blood] 
that flowed from the Bwoid-blades. 

1536. The ruin of everything did not cause sach great pain to the king's 
heut, 18 his Mure to reoognize the true character of that grateful man. 

ISSB. Thetezt hu here k liennt which, wnd kaJaid. .... It might have heea. the 
thoa^ only of out ijlkUe, nndsn it impoB- name of t building (temple of SalaMat) or 
nUetoMoectuDthemauiDgaf tbepnoaang the designation of a portion of the pal&oe. 
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1536. Kings, hi.nv'jver, being continually deceived by their exalted position, Hama 
reahze the true ch;iracter [of their servants] only at the time when they can 
honour it solely by words. 

1S3V. Sxmala, Tvlicse force was defeated by Bhoja, left the battle 
precipitately and fled to Lavamtsa, having twice come and gone. 

1538. When Bkoja returned exhausted by the fierce heat, he stretched 
himself out repeatedly on a couch by his father's side in the garden. 

1539. Then there arose a shout in the north from the bank opposite J/tcnia enters 

'^'^ S'linai/ar. 

to the royal palace: "The elder son of Malla has arrived. Break off the 
bridge ! " 

1540. The wicked prefect of police (Sunna) had sent him (Uccala) word : 
" The throne is in Svssala's power, if you do not reach to-day." 

1541. Thereupon he marohed on in haste, and first slew in battle Devandyaka, 
who stood before the [temple of the] god Narendresvara. 

1542. Then Ndga, the town-prefect, who was encamped {sthdmastha) and who 
disposed of numerous troops, marched forth with a force of horsemen to meet him. 

1643. As he (Naga) was accompanied by chosen troops, the king relied upon 
him, and having [successfully] emerged from the fight with Sussala, felt no fear of 
Uccala. 

1644. While Malla's son (Uccala) whose force was small, feared [an attack] 
from him, he (Naga) took off his helmet and offered him greeting. 

1545. He (Uccala) suspected that he (Naga) might like the governor (Ananda) 
be attached to the opponent, and therefore he told him to go to his own house. 
This the wretch did. 

1637. Regarding Xaua^otsa, see note i. 329. designate the 'camp' or 'cantonment,' and 
1639. This passage proves conclusively sthamasiha or tthdmatthita the troops occupy- 
that the palace, as explained in note vii. ing it. In iv. 226 sqq. we read of a dislocation 
186-187, stood on the left or southern bank of of troops according to which one division is to 
the river. form the centre by occupying the city and two 

1641. The shrine of Narendrehara is other divisions to form the wings by going into 
nowhere else mentioned. It might have been ' sthAman.' iv. 249 mentions a distribution of 
erected by, or named in honour of, King the forces by three routes ' acording to their 
Narendraiitya'laWchaiyi ; see iii. 38S. separate tthdmm.' In iv. 298 a leader is 

It is doubtful whether the word devandyaka spoken of as ' stMnmtMta' i.e. encamped at 
is really a proper name, or only an ironical theoutskirtsof thecity; andiniT.446itissaid 
designation of Udm/arcya whom Har^ in vii. of another that he used part of his troops for 
1091 is said to have appointed as ' prefect for guarding the routes and dismissed another 
the overthrow of divme images' (devotjpdta- '((Aamdr^Aam/ i.e., as I understand it, to their 
jiandyaka). No mention is made sabsequently standing quarters. 

of Udayar&ja. The meaning here conjecturally proposed 

1642. Here the rendering of tthdmastha is for the word sthdman, agrees with its ety- 
conjeotural. The word, wboh clearly hss a mology and the interpretation given for it 
mihtary significance, recurs viii. 663 sq., 762. in Vedio passages, viz. 'station,' 'place'; 
Some mdicatioQ as to its meaning is fur- comp. P. W., s.v. 

nished by certab passages of S'rivara's 1646. The stratagem of Ananda, related 
Chronicle, where the sunple ithdman seems to vii. 1S23 sqq., is alluded to. 
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HiMA 1546. The reward whict ttis maa got for his treacherv was seen in hia 

(a.d. 1089-1101). , . . , 

present life ; he died after having had to beg in this very hm], 

^"briS?**'*^ When the king then came to the river -bank he saw at the bridge-head 

the Damaras, whose [appearance] was changed and dark like that of trees burned 
by a forest fixe. 

1548. In their midst only the body of Janah.c'mrkii, who wore white 
armour, shone forth like that of the planet Venus in. tho dsirkL'fiSs. 

1548. The king had constructed the ' Great 'Bridge ' imnAakdu) with boats 
for his own benefit, but by the will of fate it aei ved iu tlif? m<.\ the enemy's 
advantage. 

1550. Then the S'dhi princesses and the otber queens esgsr io die, ascended 
with fire-brands to the four-pillared pavilion {catushihi) of the ' Pahn^fj of hundred 
gates' {iatadvara), 

1551. The people looked on with indifference as their lord fought with his 
rivals at the bridge-head, without feeling affected, just as [if it were mere] 
horse-play on the AsvayujT day. 

1552. The king took up the fight at the bridge-head, and agixin and again 
held back his wives from setting fire [to the palace, in the hope] that victory was 
yet in store. 

1553. Then Janakacandra and others shot arrows at the king's fighting 
elephant, which stood in front of the bridge and had thrown off its armour. 

1554. Hit in the joints by arrows, the elephant raised a trumpeting roar, and 
turning back trampled down with hia feet his own force. 

1555. Attacked by the elephant which had turned hostile, as fate [had done], 
the foot and horse of the army were routed. 

1556. The king retiring before the enemy's soldiers then crossed the bridge, 
and together with the horsemen entered in a panic the courtyard of the ' Palace 
of hundred gates.' 

1557-1564. He who was never seen even in private without magnificent apparel, 
and the hollow of whose mouth could not be seen even while eating,— his body 

1649. Comp. regftrdin^ the me of boat- reading with L °djv^jt^a/im for "j/u^'i/a^im of 

bridges is Kaimir, note iii. 364. A , which gives no sense. The old custom men- 

1860. Jndgine from vii. 1666, Satadvara tioned in the Nilavuzta of indulging in mutual 

Menu to htve Dsen the designation of a jokes and playful abuse on the last day of the 

lepante bailding in the palace. Poscibly a Aivayuja month, has been fuli^ explained in 

]ttg» qoAdiuigle is meant from which a han- note iv. 710. With the expression imyiyigSli 

dred doon opened. By catutkOid is meant in our passage are to be compared the words 

pnbabfy id open pavilion attached to the of the Nilamata, 3S1 sqq, : kariamenSimhp- 

palace, and havini four pillan ; comp. vii. taluiaih krt4itavyaiii tathd naraii \ luhrda^ 

1670 eq ; vifi. SS, &, 1S7S, 3327, also efflEufto, kariamenapi kjMyadbhir itai tata^ II • • ■ 

vn. 10S4. oiRMi vadmSnaii ea hjfSkroSa^Mt tathi 

lUl. ThetextottUipaMgeiiraitondby itya. 
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•was [now seen] perspiring iii the sweat caused by the sunrays whose [force] was Habsa 

douhled by the fright ; lii.s attendants had to replace again and again the armour ^°^^'^ ^^^)' 

which slipped from his shoulders ; repeatedly he drew back the arm which had lost 

its hold on the reins, in order to keep back the horse which was urged on by the 

touch of his unsteady heels ; with his hand from which the sword had glided, he 

was arranging behind his ears the locks of hair, which were hanging from the side 

of his bald head ; on his withered neck hung down his long dangling earlap which 

had no ornament, a)id which appeared like the very snake of death ; he threw up 

again and again his lips, dry from the want of betel and yellow like lac, 

and with difficulty moistened them in his exhaustion ; raising his emaciated 

wan face, in which the pupils of the eyes were covered with dust, he looked with 

despair in his heart at his wives, who stood on the roof ; by signs of his hand 

he was holding them back, anxious as they were to set fire [to the building]. 

Thus the people saw him in his fear moving about within the courtyard. 

1565. Mallardja's residence which was close to the royal palace, was set on 
fire by Javalmandra after crossing the river. 

1566. When Bhoja saw the flaming fire approaching towards the palace, he 
took to flight, knowing that the kingdom was lost. 

1567. Breaking open the gate which was covered mth the enemies' darts just 
as if with reeds, he rushed out on horseback from the courtyard into the open. 

1568. Accompanied by five or six horsemen he set out with the intention of 
reaching Lokara, after crossing the bridge in front of the Simhardjamaiha. 

1569. The king rode about with some horsemen outside the buildings and 
with tears [in his eyes] looked in the direction where his son had disappeared from 
sight. 

1570. In the meantime the servants of some of the king's wives were battering 
the four-pillared pavilion {catusHhn) in order to save [their mistresses] who were 
seeking death. 

1571. The S'dhi princesses did not know this, and thinking that the enemy 
had broken in, set fire thereupon to the roof of the four-pillared pavilion. 

1572. Then citizens and Damaras striking at each other with upraised weapons 
plundered the treasures and other [valuables] in the bui'ning palace. 

1573. Some found their death there ; others got rid of their poverty ; some 

1568, It is not probable that Bhoja in that a bridge over the Sjfiptikd (Kufkul) or 

order to prooeod to Lohara in the S.W. shoulrl Lugdkagan^a ( Chetfl-ul) is meant here, 

have crossed from tlie palace, which was on the 1670 The oueens on entering the 

left bank (see note Til. 166-167), to the other 'Catufkilci' had blocked its door, and the 

side of the Vitaata. In vii. 1C93, however, we servants who wish to prevent them from 

are told that Ga^paka, when starting after burning themselves, have first to force an 

the prince, did the same thing. It is possible entrance. 
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Hami became ridiculoTis by obtaining things which they had never set their eyes upon 
(A.C.1069.U01). ^^^^^^ 

Sukiag of the paiw*. 1574. One put camphor into his mouth thinking it was white sugar. Then 
a8 it burned his mouth, he threw the pot into the river. 

1575. Some low-caste people eager to get gold burned clothes which were 
painted with gold, and then anxiously searched the ashes. 

1576. In one place low-caste women were grinding in hand-mills a mass of 
nnpierced pearls, taking them for white rice-corns. 

1577. The goddess of wealth (Laksmi) which resided in this .... land, after 
having been mocked by such ill-treatment, did not show herself any^vhe^e again. 

1578. Wild Damaras could be seen at every step carrying ladiee of the king's 
seraglio who wore magnificent dresses^ and resembled fairies. 

1579. Seventeen queens with Vasantalekhd at their head, including daughters- 
in-law [of the king], burned themselves there while the rest left. 

1580. Such was the crackling heard from the burning buildings that it made 
one believe that it was the bubbling of the aerial stream boiling under intense heat, 

1581. The king, as he viewed this [spectacle] standing close to the drinking- 
fountain (pro^o) of the illustrious Padnaki, recited again and again this ancient 
verse which he remembered in his anguish : 

1582. " The fire which has risen &om the burning pains of the subjects, does 
not go out, until it has consumed the king's race, fortune and life." 

1583. Uccala, when he saw that his opponent had yet an armed force, crossed 
back to the other bank [of the Vitasta] together with the Damaras, after burning 
the palace. 

1584. The king, who wished to find bis death fighting, was thrown into 
fresh confusion at every moment by the numerous conflicting opinions [prevailing] 
among his foot-troops. 

1585. Every time he was going into combat by the advice of Anantapdla and 
other Bajaputras, he was turned back by the words of the prefect of police. 

1586. Canpaka advised him either to fight or to go to Lohara. Prayaga 
WB8 for the second conne, but not the first. 

1577. I un un&Ue to luke tny proper textual Tariationg in the yftjBavallEyasmrti, 

lenae with A "tyadrhe or L "tyadTk. A pos- the Pa&eatantra, and in numerous didactio 

nble conjectaie would be "tj/adArne. texts and anthologies. 

16^. The Qtfigl in its flow tnioagh the 1586. The mention which makes here 

ail [Akakuakga) is allnded to. of his father Ca9pahB, and of a servant of the 

1681. The nimahipnfi, onl^ here men- latter, m 16^, is of interest, as it indicates 

tionedL mi^ have been a diinkuur-f ountain the probable souioe from which K gathered 

or wall oonstnuted by i^nfauiri, ue qoeen his detailed account of the last days of 

of Kalaia ; oomp. til 781. Harfa. 

1888. This vene is found, aocotdinc to For Pray^, Haifa's tnisted servant, see 

BOHTLDOK, Ai. epridte, 4Sm, with s&ght viL 683. 
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1687. The king liad received no news of his son, and in his anxiety told habsa 
Cm'paka, to follow up \m track. (a.d. I089-iioi). 

1588. With a sigh the latter spoke to him : " 0 king, in a short time you mil Camk^Kaiolia 
have no one else to follo-w you but ProA/aga. Hence you ought not to send me 

away also." 

1589. With tears the king replied to him : " People say that you are honest. 
Then why do you also disregard my order at this moment? " 

1590. " Without my son I cannot recognize the quarters, though it may be 
day-time and the sun [visible]. You ought not to feel anger against him who has 
grovra up on your arms." 

1591. For the minister had had in those very days a quarrel with the 
proud prince on account of a mare. 

1692. Touched by these words of his master which contained a reproach, 
he bent his head downwards in embarrassment and started to follow up the 
prince. 

1593. Though he [had started] with fifty horsemen, including his brothers, 
servants, and others, he found himself only with four [to follow limj when he 
reached the other side of the river. 

1594. When his two brothers and S'e^drdja's son, the horseman, had fallen 
on the road after having their horses killed, he roamed about followed only 
by Dhannka. 

1595. After he had wandered by the river-way though without obtaining 
news of the prince, he came at the close of the day to the confluence of the 
Vitastd and Sindhu. 

1596. In the same fashion the king despatched other trusted persons to 
search for his son, and others again used this pretext to leave his side. 

1597-1599. The prefect of police, who had taken bribes and shown himself 
disaffected in the war against h'djapuri and elsewhere ; who, unable to tolerate 
efficient officers [by his side], had rendered the army worthless ; who had made the 
king object to his son's departure to Lohara ; who had brought the enemy into 
the City while the king was taken up by another fight,— he who had brought 
about the ruin of everything, also prevented the king at that time from taking the 
proper course of action. 

1600. The weak-minded king listened in complete dejection to the manifold 
advice, and could not decide himself upon any single action. 

1694. The text is here corrupt. Itranslftte Burg&pr.'s emendation wrvaTimana for tiie 
after the emendation proposed in the Ed. mea.mngle«9 va vartmmd of the text. 

One of Oappaka's brothers, Kanaht, is men- 1507-00. Compare for Sunna's Tarioiu 
tioned, vii. 1117. treasonable acts, vii. 1156 sqq., 1161, 1463, 

1695. I have adopted in translating 1640. 
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Hasba 1601. As indeed a flute does not give a sound, il all blow at its diffeieut 

i.B. 1089-1101). . , , ... , . . , , r 

holes, thus too, counsel, if swayed m many diflerent directions by the [opinions 

of] various people, does not arrive at a resolution. 

1602. It is verily a sign of the [impending] catastrophe, when even a mean 
person, without having been asked, can boldly give the advice which suits his 
mental character. 

1603. "When the king was proceeding to fight, an equery {s-iita), Trailohja by 
name, laid hold of his reins and extolling the prefect of police, again addressed him 
thus : 

1604. "Your grandfather once won a victory with the Ekangas and the 
mounted men. Therefore, let us go to the Aksapatala [office] , in order to collect 
them." 

1605. "Joined by them we fall from behind upon the enemies, whose force 
consists chiefly of foot soldiers, and destroy them as falcons [destroy] the birds." 

Lewrtion of Harfdi 1606. Thereupon when the king was about to move [in that direction], his 
force dispersed in all directions, just b'ke people caught by a down-pour while 
watching a theatrical performance. 

1607. To the sons of & eydrdja, who had come from (?) Pdrevitasta, he gave 
his jewelled necklace and other [ornaments] to provide for his son on the journey. 

1608. As soon as this regal ornament was in the hands of these market 
gardeners, the king who had been distinguished by high lustre, appeared to the 
people deprived of his royal dignity. 

1609. While his soldiers deserted at every step, he moved about between the 
Ak;apatala and other ofEces, but no one joined him. 

1610. Then in the evening he wandered about looking for a refuge among the 
houses of his ministers, but not one let him in when he stood at the door. 

1611. Those [Brahmans] who are clever in solemn fasts {prdyopaveia), are 
thoroughly useleBS in the end. Yain is the reliance which kings put on wretched 
Brahmans. 

1612. As he was anxiously wandering about among the houses of all those 
who were [of note] in this land, hoping to be received, he came to the house of the 
minister Kabila. 

1604. Begarding the Ekmgat and theii 860, that the localil^ called Parmttuta must 
■hire in the victory of Ananta, lee vii. have been situatedf a considerable distance 
loo aq^. ; for the akiapa(ala and its connect above S'rinagar. As neither Bhoja nor the 
tion with the EkUkgas, comp. note v. 301. king proceed up the river, the aconaative 

1607. The fom Parmtattim of A L can- ending of Pareiitattim would be inexplicable, 
not be oomot. Local names, formed by pre- I accordingly propose to emend Pdrmtaitdt. 
Hang pin to a ma name, are treated as The person referred to here as Seyarua is 
masc. or nautar (comp. Pirnikka, iv. 6 ; possibly identical with the Sefardja of viL 
vi. 190). It apptan farther from Jenar. 651, 1694. 
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1613. The laUor was away at the castle of Loliara; his wife asked the king Habsa 
to stop and [then] to proceed in boats towards the castle, but deceived by fate he 

did not enter. 

1614. The [minister's] sons, whose perfidy was Uke that of their father, hid 
themselves from the unfortunate [king], just like poor debtors from their 
creditors. 

1615. While evil councillors had before kept from his view all the 
[wrong] he had done, he now heard reproaches and recognized that he was 
guilty. 

1616. Wholly overcome by despair and distrusting even those at his side, Ham^i^flightfrom 
he was completely deserted by his followers when he had passed the [hill of] 

Pradyumua. 

1617-1618. Even those Bajaputras, Anantapala and the rest, who daim 
descent from the thirty-six families and who in their pride would not concede a 
higher position to the sun himself, they too left him step by step, and their horses 
disappeared in the dense darkness, 

1619. When he had descended from his horse after approaching the 
Johilamatka, the prefect of police with his younger brother also deserted him. 

1620. " Here is my father-in-law's house," he said ; " after looking for a place 
there for you to pass the night, I shall return." Under this pretext he departed. 

1621. As he was going, Prai/agaka asked his younger brother for his bracelet 
in order to procure provisions ; instead of this be gave him barley. 

1622. Then the king was left with his property consisting of a single 
garment, with his bare life and with the single Praijftga as follower. 

1623. At that hour Mukta, the cook of Ganpaka'a attendant Jelaka, joined 
the king and became his trusted companion. 

1024. As they were wandering about, a woman from a den called out to 
them that the ground in front was di£Soult to get over on account of breaches 
made by the flood. 



1614. Compare regarding Kapila's con- 
duct, vii, 1299, 

1616. Pradyumna is probably an abbrevia- 
tion of tlienamo Pradmmmpitha or Fradyum- 
nai^fuii-a given to tiio 'hill of SinW or 
J{ai''parvat in S'rinagar ; comp. note iii, 460. 
As the gi-tiatest part of old S'rinagar lay on 
the richt bank of the rirer and around that 
hill, Harfia's visits to the houses of the various 
ministere, etc., may have taken him beyond 
the S'&rikH hill. 

1617-16. I am unable to explain what 
select group of noble familieB is alluded to 



here. The designation of certain exclusive 
family groups by a tern indicating the 
original number of houses counted within the 
mrovip, is still customary amon? the Dogr& 
RAjputa. Thus a section of toe Mi&ns is 
known as the J'driin Ghar, ' eleven houses.' 

1610. The Jbhilamaiha is nowliera else 
mentioned. 

1624. The river banks for some mfles below 
the city now also show nmnerout breaches 
through which tbe water in flood-time passes 
into the low-lying marshy tracks on both 
sides. 
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A.B IMDIIOI) °^ ''^'^^ °^ fiifflsiff, and Prayigaha 
called some boatmen to proceed to the castle of Jayajpura. 

1626. He had previously arranged with the soldiers stationed there to 
conduct the king to the residence of Bhlmaitm 

1627. BUmaieoQ,, though an adherent of JJccda, had told him that he would 
attach himself to the king if he were to come to his seat. 

1628. When the boatmen brought a boat, the king did uot get into it, 
doomed as he was and confused by the dangers which had come close under 
his eyes. 

1629. "When the end [comes] for embodied beings, the lamp of their intellect 
draws quickly to the point of extinction, as if it noticed the snake in the hand 
of approaching death. 

1680-1631. The king, even at the time when he was seeking for shelter, did 
not remember Bmba, the Damara of NiUhay who had not joined his enemies. 
While treason was ripe, this honourable man had alone kept faithful, like a true 
wife never turning his eyes towards anyone else [but his lord]. 

1632. Then the clouds began to let flow their waters, as if to cleanse the 
earth defiled by the touch of treachery. 

1633. A lonely place, pouring rain, darkness, bad company, fear of enemies, — 
what evil did not befall him? 

1634. 0 shame! The name of the evil-doers, though unworthy of 
remembrance, has yet now openly to be mentioned in the sequence of the 
narrative. 

Eom'iliitnfagt. 1635. At a buming-ground there is [a sanctuary of] certain divinities known 
by the name of Brntsvara, which had been worshipped [there] by a magician 
called SomSmmda. 

1636. These were in the courtyard of a hut which was [the abode] of a low-class 
mendicant called Chma, and was [surrounded] by a garden shaded by high trees. 

16S6. Jaymwa io((a, founded by Jayft- mencement of the iv. Prakaia. The passageB 

pi(]a, oocapied the place of the pment viii. 424, 2778, 8114 gq., 3131, mention pOr 

ilndVA«(t; we note W. 606-611. maras of NilUva, without giving any clue as 

1636. I am not ahle to explain satisfac' to the position of the tract. S'rlTara,iv. 110, 

torily snyoirayaiii, apparently an attribute to speaks of an assembly of people from Nil&^va 

umimm. Sathar a person nor a locality at Dvgdhaframa, i.e. DufirMm, at the lower 

of the name pr^ia known. Ait conjectural mouth of the Sind Valley. Verse 267 of the 

•mandation might benggeited^myafr^8))i Fourth Chronicle seems to place Nilaiva in a 

fornr^ajrayoih. westerly direction, as a force is collected there 

See regudins JAiiMiIm, viii. 21, 28, 45, etc. to oppose an enemy encamped about Pratir 

1681. Mttns most be the name of a papva, i.e. Tipar (comp. note iv. 10). Ahu-1- 

tenitoriel dinidon in Eafaur proper, which, Fud's list of Parga^as contains no name 

kowmr, oaanot be idtntifiea now. Hie bearing the slightest resemblance to .MWva. 
LdtaprsUiailMriniheneineaaAitffaintha 1686. L gives the name of this mendioant 
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1637. This man lived as a procurer in tte company of a prostitute Hasu 
whose [real] name wag Bhikd, but who was generally known as Viraha- ^^^-^^^ 

hliujamgl. 

1638. To the hut of this [mendicant] who lived in the neighbourhood of the 
shrine of PratapoxjaurUa, MuUa took the king to pass the night. 

1639. The king held on to MuUa and Praydgaka to him. Thus 
they proceeded, seeing the ground [only] from time to time by the flashes of 
lightning. 

1640. To this hut Prayagaka and MuTcta brought mtln difficulty the 
stumbling king, who had no headdress, and to whose body the soaked clothes were 
clinging. 

1641. Then he remembered with grief Eandarjpa whom wicked councillors 
had ousted, and who would have been able to ward off his ruin, just as Utpala [had 
remembered] the demon Rudra. 

1642. After Mukta had got over the wall and had withdrawn the bolt [of the 
gate], the king entered the courtyard of the hut, from which the mendicant was 
absent. 

1643. As he entered his right foot struck against a stone and bled ; by this 
evil omen he knew that his death was nigh. 

1644. As the hut was locked, he sat down in the courtyard and in fear passed 
the night, which the terrible masses of clouds made fearfiil. 

1645. Smeared over with mud he stood on the muddy bare ground and passed 
that night of terrible rain, his body being covered with the woollen cloak of 
a slave. 

1646. By sitting down and getting up again at intervals he forgot his 
misfortune, but [though] awake he felt frightened like one [who dreams that he is] 
falling down a precipice, 

1647. " What am I ? Who has overcome me ? Where am I to-day ? Who 
attends me? What have I now to do?" Such thoughts made him shudder 
again and again. 

1648-1649. "My kingdom is lost; my wives are burned; my son has 
disappeared ; I am alone, without friends and provisions, rolling about in the 
courtyard of a beggar," When he thought of eaoh one of these misfortunes he 

1637. ViraAabhujaiHfii is a nickname— below S'rinagar near the right bank of the 

' a snake, when without a lover,' river. 

1688. The position of this temple cannot 1641. I have not been able to trace the 

be traced, and hence the locality where legend to which allusion is made in the 

Harsa found his death, is also uncertain, eimile. 

From the preceding account of Harfa's fight, 1646. Bead with L "ranters dufMam! 

it must be concluded that it was some distance comp, i. 8^. 
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Has?* could not even in stories find any one else wio had sunk [so] low and was afflicted 
(A,i.. 1089.1101). .,, . f 1 , 

with grief equal to m own. 

1650. Bhoja, again, after leaving the City was roaming about with the two or 
Mmder of Bkoja. three horsemen left, and reached Eastikarna. 

1651. He thought as he went: " Surely, in five or six Asys I raust win back 
the throne, even if India were my enemy." 

1652. A man of valour, restless, lite the embryo [moving] m the womb, what 
great deeds does he not wish to accomplish? But fate obstinately deludes him, 
as [if it were] the breath of [former] actions touching [the child as it leaves 
the womb]. 

1653. Expecting his servant Nage'svara with what his mothers had sent for 
his journey, he stopped inside the Rangavdta. [grove]. 

1654. He was staying there inside an empty temple-building when he heard 
that that [servant] had arrived. As he went out the latter struck at him 
without more ado. 

1655. Who could not admire what that prince, true to a Ksattriya's duties, 
did, when this treachery had revealed itself? 

1656. Like a lion he destroyed his assailants in combat, and [when 
he fell] covered with blood instead of unguents, he adorned the couch of a 
liero. 

1657. There fell also his maternal cousin Padmaka and his favourite Kheh, 
who showed unmeasured strength in fighting. 

1658. Uecala proceeded for the night to the Hatha of Queen Siiryamnti, and 
his brother too returned from Lavanotsa, worn out by fighting. 

1659. When the two [brothers] heard that Bhoja was killed, and that only 
llarfa remained, the thorn, as it were, was removed from their mind, and only one 
edge of it remained. 

1660. Tet even thus when their exile was forgotten and the royal fortune 
80 far won, the gained throne appeared to them as if not gained. 



1650. BagkTtliiig the Stulikanfa here 
mentioned, see note v. 23. 

1658 The unborn child is gupposed to 
remember the actions done in ita former 
nietencea, end to form plans accordingly for 
the new life. As it leavee the womb uiese 
raminiioenoei and plana are forgotten, and 
the newlj^born individual becomes subject to 
tlie nonaegnancei (rf its preoeding exutence 
(kanm). 

1668. I take Jbrt^io^ (or the name of a 
■end enekmze {tSfa) or grove ti Haiti- 
bcQft. The mm name (KL JtaKg^tSr) is 



given to this day to an old grove of walnut- 
trees at Guf {Uttaraghofa, see note vi. 281), 
which contains some Lii^as and imaees, and 
is visited as a Tirtha ; it is mentioned in the 
Saraiamah. 36 sqq. 

1667. I emend lilitakai eaiva, with re- 
ference to L lalitakaiva, in place of A 
lUitavac caiea; 7 and « can scarcely be 
distinguished in S'&rada characters. For 
the term lalitaJta, see v. 239; vi. 162, 166, 
etc 

1668. Comp. regarding the Matha of 
Sbyamii, note viL IBO. 
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1661. In the r.iorning tlie mendicant whom MuUa had searched out Hirja 
somewhere and brouglit up, unlocked the [door of his] hut after prostrating himself 
before the king, 

16G-2. Into this liiit, which was full of mosquitos, and where the seat was a 
place strewn with grass, the king stepped, after MuUa had sprinkled water in it. 

1663. The king, to hear whose word was a great honour even for kings, went 
in his fright so far as even to flatter a beggar. 

1664. He suffered on noticing in his speech and way of eating the boorish, 
shocking coarseness which befitted a beggar. 

1665. Praydga gave to the beggar his own under-garment to sell, and sent 
him away to a shop to obtain food. 

1666. The wretched mendicant, who openly used coarse language and sharp 
words, and who inwardly caused fear of betrayal, troubled the king as much as an 
enemy. 

1667. Then, in the afternoon, the vile mendicant brought also his female 
companion, who carried on her head a basket with pots [full] of Tictuals. 

1608. When the king saw himself recognized first by the servant (Mukta) and 
the beggar, and now also by the woman, he abandoned the hope of life. 

1669. With his mind full of his terrible misfortune, he merely touched the 
food which Pmyiga brought, from regard for the latter, but did not eat it. 

1670. Then Praydga, standing in the courtyard, asked the female mendicant, Har«tiwM8ofa^/«'« 
what the news were, and she in her coarseness told him openly of Bhoja's death. 

1671. The king, though told by Praydga that this was a false [report], 
yet recognized the truth of the rumour from an ominous sign he noticed in 
his body. 

1672. Submerged in ill-luck as he then was, a misfortune fell upon him such 
as would not come upon the tongue even of an enemy wishing evil. 

1673. In hia grief over his son he felt that by the restraint he had from policy 
put upon him in his youth, he had himself brought misfortune over him from his 
very birth. 

1674. From excessive tenderness he felt as if that [son] who had fallen in 
combat in a manner worthy of great heroes' envy, had been murdered as a babe on 
the arm. 

1675. In his misery he fancied that he saw his son [as a child], with his limbs 
[adorned] by strings of pearls [and resting] on his own breast swelled by youth, 
and [in this delusion] he uttered benedictions. 

1676. He felt humiliated by the thought: "The youth who ought to have 

1667. Emend with I>iirgkpr.tejNM«n^af)y<>. 1678. Oompaje vii. I5S6. 
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Hmt been spared, is killed. I, however, wio am old, prolong my life by such unseemly 
means." 

1677. Lamenting thus his son, and rolling about in unspeakable pain, he 
passed a second night in the mendicant's dwelling, 

1678. Praydga asked him to proceed to the Bhagavanmatha, but deprived of 
thought by his grief he showed at night not even a wish [to do this], 

1679. The night which then came, seemed to express its grief by the heavy 
dew-drops which rained like tears from the down-turned face of the moon, and by 
the wailing cries of the ruddy geese. 

1680. Praydga on seeing his lord eihauated by hunger and thirst, in the 
morning asked the mendicant to obtain food. 

1681. The mendicant left and after he had entered on his return 

put before them two pots which contained food cooked in a sauce. 

1682. When the mendicant said that he brought them from the sacrificial 
feast of a householder, Praydga sighed and spoke : 

1683. "Look, 0 king, how happy the people are when they have lost 
their lord." He replied with a smile : " Why do you talk as if you were simple- 
minded?" 

1684. " He who is gone is just gone ^ by his affliction no one else is afflicted ; 
everybody looks only after his own welfare ; nobody grieves for any [ndsfortune but 
his own]." 

1685. " When the sun, the sole eye of the world, has gone to the transcen- 
dental world, the whole world sleeps comfortably in its dwellings. Who else then 
would think : 'How could all this exist when deprived of me 7 ' " 

1686. " So solely was before my loving reliance on my son that no other 
such love could arise [in me] for a living being, now that I have heard of his end," 

1687. " If I myself after hearing that my son, the life of my life, is dead, yet 
remain here as if aU were right, how can any one else be blamed [for showing 
indifference]?" 

1688. When after this the Mng ceased speaking, Praydga gave back those 
two pots and again secretly urged the mendicant to obtain [proper] food, 

1689. The latter said : " The amount left me after yesterday's expenses is not 
BufiSdent, Tet I will try," and then left as if he felt sorrow. 

BitoqdrfEm. |jj)q Ig not secret information which has to be guarded, [as hard to keep] for 
Bmall-minded people, as the imperishable (pick-silver is hard to digest for persons 
of ■mall utrangth? 



1678. Ih« Biagnmrnttlu ii onlj hen 1661. The text lua a lacuna of two 
idaniio, lyllablai. 
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1691. Manoratho,, the relative of a Brahman ascetic, heard the tale from that Hisji 

.. , , J (i.D. 1089-1101). 

mendicant who was his inend. 

1692. He spoke to the wretched mendicant : " We shall obtain wealth from 
King [Uccala] by delivering his kinsman," and thus led him to become a traitor. 

1693. He must be believed to have been born from some despicable vile 
servant, since good and bad actions are indicated by a corresponding birth. 

1694. From these two Tlldydja learned the fact and reported it to I7ccaio,who 
ordered him to act himself in this matter. 

1695. Others, however, say that it was the Kayaatha Bhutdbhisca who got 
the mendicant and the Brahman to approach Jlldrdja. 

1696. If this account be a calumny [made] at a time which was filled to 
excess with rumours, [it was started because that] rogue of a servant (Bhutabhisca) 
was distinguished for his treachery. 

1697. Tt was [a punishment] fit for such an action that he died in prison 
after having been carried on the back of a S'vapaka and having suffered various 
humiliations. 

1698. Harsadeva under the pangs of hunger, and at the repeated instances 
of Praydga made up his mind to take food, though his grief over his sou 
was fresh. 

1699. Thinking each time that the mendicant had arrived bringing food, 
he looked out through a window, as a young bird [looks out] from its 
nest. 

1700. He saw the hut entirely surrounded by soldiers who had come 
up, and he heaid the noise of the bolt being withdrawn from the gate of the 
courtyard. 

1701. He then knew that he had been betrayed, and noticed that villain of a 
mendicant in the company of the soldiers, as he was calling from the courtyard to 
Muhta to come out. 

1702. He made Mukta leave him, opened the folds of the door, and without 
fear grasped the email knife he had by his side. 

1703. One ferocious soldier, spurred on by bold assurance, then stepped up to 
him vdth drawn sword and wearing armour. 

1704. The king, who was skilled in athletic exercises, threw this man down 



1696. The meaning of this verse is doubt- 
ful, and the text, perhaps, corrupt. 

1697, Compare regarding Bhutabluiaii 
end, viii. 93 sqq. 

1702, The mention here made of Mvkta'i 
escape is of interest. It peimits us to assume 



that R. had his account of Haifa's flight and 
death diieotly or indirectlj from this surviT- 
ing witness, who was connected with his own 
familv (vii. 1628). Perhaps this explains also 
the lavouiable colour put upon Mnkta's 
departure at the catastrophe. 
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HiMx to the ground, thougli hindered in his movements by the narrow space of the hut 

[iD, 1089-1101). , .» jj iini.- ' 

but from mercy did not kill nim. 

1705. rilled with false pride even at that moment, lie said ; " To kill this 
wretch who is on the ground does not help me." 

1706. One soldier who was getting down after removing the roof, and another 
who was getting up, fell to the ground from fear when they saw him with upraised 
weapon. 

1707. For a moment he was seen standing in a defying poiture and [straight] 
like a staff, on the back of the soldier who had drst entered, just as Oiimnii 
[stood] over JJwru. 

1708. The fight at the king's last hour was not rendered glorious by lion- 
like roars [of brave men], nor by the sound of kettle-diiuns, nor the furious noise of 
[clashing] arms. 

1709. On the contrary, the armed Damaras got without noise into his hut, 
as cats [get round] a mouse which is inside a pot. 

1710. Then another who had entered through the roof, attacked the king 
after striking Fraydgaka on the shoulder and head. 

1711. This soldier, after parrying the king's weapon, struck him rapidly twice 
with a dagger in the breast. 

Hiiitkil]ad,A.D 1101. 1712. After uttering twice the word : " 0 Mahehara" he fell dead to the 
ground, struck down hke a tree which has been cut at the root. 

1713. Sovereign as he was, he found a death which was fit for a thief who in 
his flight had entered a house. 

1714 No other king has been seen in this epoch ae powerful as he was, nor 
of any other [king] so shameful a funeral. 

1715. It was his aversion to battle alone which destroyed the grandeur of 
this high-minded [king] with all its attending happiness. 

1716. Or, his fault may have been only his want of independent judgment, 
and all eirorB which brought about his complete ruin [may have been] those of his 
ministeTB. 

1717. His age was fortj-two years and eight months, when he was 
slain on the fifth day of the bright half of Bhadrapada in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand one hundred] Beventy-seven (a.d. 1101). 

1718. The force of the king's nativity which intended the extinction of his 
laoe, made him destroy his own family like [another] Dwryodhana. 

1707. Tha itoiy of the fifht in which Daitya Rvrv, ia told e.g. in the Paima Fur., 
CSmmf^S, ft foim of Dank, with bar fttten- v. szri. 69-06. 

daaU, th« S'tktii, daiwtwl ud kil]«d the 1717. Oonpare for the date note viii 86. 
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1719. He was hovn uuder the zodiacal sign of Cancer [and at bis birth the Hama 
planets stood iu tlie following astrological houses] : Mars and Saturn in the fifth, 

Jupiter and Mercury iu the sixth, Veuus and the sun in the seventh, and the Moon 
in the tenth. 

1720. [The result was as above] because the gi-eat author of the Samhiti 
has declared that Kuni descendants and others [who were born] when the Moon, 
Yenus and the malignant planets stood iu the tenth, seventh and fifth astrological 
houses [respectively], would be destroyers of their o^vn fanuHes. 

1721. Impious were all the people in this land who cut off their lord's head 
and carried it, just as [if it were] that of a robber, before his opponent. 

1722. When the head of the king was cut ofif, the earth together with the 
oceans shook, and the sky, though cloudless, sent down heavy rain. 

1723. For the iniquities which the people perpetrated against his head, when 
it was raised on a staff, they were to suffer thereafter lasting calamities as from 
a curse. 

1724. Then commenced in this land the new [fashion of] cutting-off the 
king's head, just as the destruction of the divine images [had begun in Harsa's 
reigi^]. 

1725. King Uccala, from a proper feeling did not luok at the head when it 
was brought [to him], but after remaining for a long time in tears, had it burned. 

1726. 0 the misery ! The body of so great a sovereign would not have 
received a funeral without TJccala's orders, as [if it had been] that of a robber. 

1727. Deserted by his servants and without a family, he was then burned 
naked like a pauper by a certain wood-dealer called Gaxiraka. 

1728. This story of Ear^a is, indeed, long and somewhat astonishing like 
a kind of Bdmdyana or Bhdrata. 

1719-20. The astrological houses in kind enough to calculate the actual position 

Harsa's horoscope are to be counted from of the planets for the date of Harsa's birth as 

Cancer, and thus correspond to the Zodiacal indicated above in vii, 1717, and to commn- 

signs. Scorpion, Sagittarius, Capricorn and nicate the result in the following note ■— 

Aries. The positions of the planets are " The horoscope of Har;a, as given in the 

correctly indicated in the diagram of the teit and correctly explained by the drawing 

horoscope drawn by A, and reproduced m the in the gloss, does not suit the king's (pre- 

Ed. Regarding the terms by which the sumable) birth date Lokakala (Kali -ll'SQ, 

astrological houses are referred to in the a d. WtB) 9 months. For at that time Saturn 

text, comp, e.g Varflhamihira's Laghijatahi, was in Taurus, not in Scorpion, and Venus in 

i. 16 sqq. Scorpion, not in Capricorn. The places of 

The quotation from the ' Sariihitfi' refers the three remaining planets (Mercury, Mara, 

probably to Varihamihira's Bjhatsa'Mhitii and Jupiter) square with our text The error 

(comp. above, {. (iS), but I have not been able iu Saturn's position is such as to exclude the 

to trace it, possibility of any conjectural correction." 

The ' malignant planets ' (pfipah) are the Regarmng the question thus raised as to 

Sun, Moon, Saturn, and Mars; comp. e.g. the character of the information here recorded 

Lnghvjatahi, ii. 4. by K. compare the Introduction. 

Professor Jacobi has at my request been 1724. Comp. vii. 1091 sqq. 

D D 
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11*"?^ , 1729. Fortunes are tte paasine flastes of liglitiiing from tlie cloud of fate, 

(aJ). 1089-1101). . o o I 

and exceptional greatness finds a disgusting end. Notwithstanding this, tlie pride 

of imaginary greatness does not cease in those whose souls are struck by delusion. 

1730. Though he had such a multitude of women in his seraglio, not one of 
them bewailed him. Among ao many followers not one followed him into death 
or settled at a sacied place [as an ascetic], After seeing such want of affection 
on the part of the people whose mind is absorbed by their own comfort, the 
heart [of men], 0 shame, still does not renounce the world and seek its [sole] 
pleasure in [a residence in] the forest. 

1731. An individual who assuredly is nothing in the beginning and nothing 
in the end, suddenly goes for a moment, in the interval, through the condition of 
happiness and again of misfortune, resembling an actor without head or feet. 
Where he goes, when hidden behind the curtain of mundane existence (Saihsara), 
we do not know. 

1732. The royal fortune abandoned its seat in the family of Udayardja, and 
proceeded to that of Kdntirdja, [while keeping] within the race of Sdtavdhana, 
as the daylight, after leaving the Eimdlaya summit when it is deserted by the 
gods, [proceeds] to the celestial slopes of the Mount Mem. 



ThTis ends the Seventh Tanmga in the Rd^atarangiri'l, composed by Kdhana, the son 
of the great EaimiriaTi minister, the illustrious Lord Canpalta. 



1731. Read with LyaSca for A yac ca. [who ruled] for ninety-eight years less three 

1732. Comoare viL 1283 sqq,, and the days." 

genealogical table in Appendix, The total length of the reigns for these six 

Colopm. A L have siter this the following kings is correctly given, the dates for the 

verH : deaths of Diddft and Har^a being Lokakftla 

"There have been here nanated [the reigns 4079 Bhadrapada iidi 8 and 4177 Bhadrn- 

of ] six king! from the family of IJdayaraja pada iudi respectively. 
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